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To His GRACE the 
Duke of MONTAGU; 
My LoRD, 


XS Ds 8 T is with great Plea- 
- X | 
DJ [#* | ſure that I have an 
* Opportunity of being 
5 firſt in an Addreſs to 
your Grace, ſince you 
8 honoured the Faculty of e 
fick by taking a Degree of Doctor 


8 


44 
{ 


4 


therein, and a F ellowſhip in 5 
1 College of London. "i 


* 2 Ws AN D 


nts 22 


A ND I am not at all appre- 
henfive of being too free with 
your great Name, becauſe that 
generous Diſpoſition, which hath 
determined your Grace in this 
Choice, cannot but be pleaſed 
with- every honeſt Endeavour for 
1 mprovement of the Science. As 
it is peculiar to great Minds, to 
approve of all laudable Attempts, 
and as the loweſt Aſſiſtances to 
Knowledge cannot want the Fa- 
vours of the Wiſeſt; on this Pro- 
ſpect alone the following Work 
preſumes upon your Grace” 8 Pa- 
tronage and Encouragement. 

O F all the Studies which em- 
ploy the Faculties - of reaſonable 
Men, none open the Mind more, 
or give it a juſter Turn of Think- 
ing, than Phyfick, The rational 

| Powers 
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The Dedicathoy. 25 v 2 
Powers are herein conducted by 
Guides which give . the greateſt 
Delight, and the greateſt Certain- 
ty. The Knowledge it brings both 


of ourſelves and the whole Syſtem 
of Beings about us, is a Purſuit . 


worthy of the moſt exalted Spi- 


rits; and notwithſtanding what 
Enthuſiaſts ſay to the contrary, 
nothing more naturally leads in 


to a Reliſh of thoſe Compallions 
which make Men ſociable and be:. 
nevolent, and nothing lays fo ſure 


a een for all proper Re- 


gards to a future State of Exiſt- - 


ence. Hiſtory has been juſt to many 
Characters which have come down 
to us in this Light, and they ap- 
pear 1n as lovely, as defirable, and 
as glorious a Splendor, as thoſe 


of the greateſt Heroes and Law- 


A3 givers: 


vi The Deldication. 


oivers : Even our own Annals are 

not ſilent in this reſpect; but long 
has it been ſince a Perſon of your 
Grace's Eminence has vouchſafed 
to appear upon their Records. 

ON this generous Condeſcen- 
ſion, your Grace will not be fur- 

prized to find the Eyes and Ex- 
pectations of many turned towards 
you, as it gives them very pleaſing 
Views from fo great an Example, 
and encourages them to hope for 
a Recovery of the due Reſpects 
and Advantages to a Profeſſion, 
which at preſent lies unhappily 
open to any Pretenſions. All At- 
tempts of this kind being charge- 
able with ſelfiſh Regards, may 
have hitherto been a Diſcourage- 
ment to its Profeſſors : But a Cha- 
racter ſuperior to a Poſſibility of 

8 ſuch 


The Dedication. vil 
ſuch Suggeſtions, can give the 
neceſſary Weight to all Inſtances Þ 

in their Behalf. Every Seſſion 'of 
the Legiſlature gives freſh Proofs 
of a publick Concern for the par- 
_ ticular Privileges even of the moft 
inferior Communities; and yet 
the Phyſician, who has been re- 
gularly educated, and given rea- 
ſonable and legal Teſts of Qualifi- 
cation, has his Way to make thro”. 

a vaſt Superiority, who have no 
other Support but conſummate Af 
ſurance, and all the Arts of Im- 
poſture. - | 
IAM not, my Loi, altogether 
a Stranger to the uſual Air of 
Addreſſes of this kind; but I have 
no Talent at ſpeaking more than 
I know or think, any more than 
it can be orateful to a truly great 
A 4 and 
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= 8 virtuous Mind to har ſuch 
= Things ſaid. As therefore it is 


my Unhappineſs not any other- 
wiſe to be acquainted with one of 
your Grace's Eminence, but by 
this publick Inſtance of your 
Goodneſs and Beneficence, by That 
only am J encourag'd to take this 
Occaſion of declaring my ſelf, with 


the moſt . BN and Re- 
ſpect, 


Your Grace s Moft Obedient and 
16 Mat Humble Servant, 


Joun QuiNCcy. 


4 | HERE are ſome Things neceſſa- 
2 ISR 7y 70 advertiſe the Reader of, by 
d of Preface to the following 
*s ork ; both in regard to its Pub. 
W /:cation, and the Particulars 
wherein it is propoſed to be more © 
ſerviceable than any yet extant of 


tranſplanted into the Diſcourſes of Phyſicians, and 
render d it frequently neceſſary to explain ſuch new 
Terms for the Us of thoſe who have not Leiſure or 
Opportunity to go the ſame Compaſs, and meet with 
ſuch Precognita as lie in the Courſe of more remote 
Studies. Hence Works of this Nature have fre- 
quently followed any conſiderable Alterations in the 
Theory of Medicine, as neceſſary to interpret the 
Terms introduced thereby; andthe lateſt of ſuch Per- 
formances have generally been preferred, for no other” 
Reaſon, but that they have been the neweſt, and moſt 
fit for modern Uſe. f N 


U 


THUS 


The PREFACE. 


THUS fince the Introduction of Mathemati- 
cal Reaſoning, and the Application of Mechanical 
Laws to a Study, indeed no otherwiſe knowable, 
| the Books of Phyſicians abound with Terms very 
unmanageable, and which are not explained in any 
one Work extant; for Want of which Recourſe, 
thoſe Books are, to many Readers, who at firſt 
are not aware of the Change, as difficult and un- 
antelligible, as if wrote in Languages altogether 
unknown. me 


 ___BLANCHARD' Lexicon Medicum has 
been, ever fince its Publication, much in Requeſt 
among ordinary Readers, and is yet much the beſt 
of its Kind for ſuch ; but it is grown now ex- 
tremely defeftive in the Reſpetis already men- 
tioned ; becauſe there is ſo much of a new Turn 
of Reaſoning and Speaking among modern Phy- 
ficians, that it is of no Manner of Aſſiſtance in 
reading them with Underſtanding. He alſo a- 
bounds with Terms long ſince entirely out of Uſe, 
and now of no other poſſible Service, but to pu- 
zle good Senſe, and to enable People to talk in a 
Manner that has been already too long prover- 
bial ; and better Improvements in Anatomy, Chy- 
miſtry, Botany, and in almoſt all the Branches 
of the Profeſſion, have render d the Explanati- 
ons, even of the moſt uſeful Terms, very imper- 
felt. Caſtellus is indeed a Work of Exatineſs 
and Labour, but moſt uſeful for a Critical Rea- 
der of the Ancients, and (if I may ſo call them) 
the Fathers in Medicine ; and 1s therefore far 


From 


The PRE FACE. xi 


from being of that general and modern Uſe as this 
is intended for; alth# what is therein of common 
Service, 1s here carefully retained. | 


AS for the Uſefulneſs of Dr. Harris's Lexicon 
Technicum Magnum, in this Reſpect, very little 
can be ſaid ; becauſe he has done Nothing elſe but 
tranſeribed Blanchard, good and bad, which muſt 
| therefore depend upon its Original Authority; 
and what he bas added from ſome modern Phy- 
fical Writers, appears to me to be in great Part 
lame, either out of that Gentleman's Haſte, or- 
 Unacquaintance with the Things themſelves he un- 
dertook to explain, | 


In this Attempt, therefore, to ſupply former 
Defects, the Reader may expect ſo far à Compli- 
ance with the Lovers of Etymologies and Deri- 
vations, as the Original Significations of each 
Term, and the Reaſon of its Application to fach 
particular Occaſion ; more eſpecially where it 
gives any Hint or Diſcovery of the Thing en. 
preſſed. And this indeed may have its Uſe with 

many at their firſt Entry upon ſome of the prac- 
' tical Branches of this Science, as it is both ne- 
ceſſary and ornamental at their Initiation into a 
Circle of hard Words, to underſtand them ; be. 
cauſe it is an inſeparable Introduction to a Know= 
ledge of the Things themſelves, and à convenient 
N mony to others of their having ſuch Knows 
edge. | | 
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xt The PREFACE. 


BUT the chief Service I have herein pro- 
: poſed, is an Explanation at large of many Things 
themſelves contained under theſe technical Terms, 
fo that they may be underſtood, in their greateſt 
Latitude, and the various Lights they are uſed 
in by modern Writers. As for Inſtance, in the 
Word Momentum or Moment, there is zo Work 
of this Nature in being that gives any of the 
" Sienifications contained under it by modern Phy- 
fecal Writers, and yet they uſe it frequently, and 
with a great Latitude: This therefore, and all 
of the lite Nature, are explained in their vari- 
ous Senſes. And this has been renderd the 
more neceſſary, becauſe leſs than half a Century 
has produc d a great many Writinzs upon a Way 
of Reaſoning, for many Ages before in Diſufſe. 
The Lights and Diſcoveries theſe have brought 
into the ſeveral Branches of Medicine, are de- 
monſtrably very great. I have been at no ſmall 
Pains therefore, not only to collect the Terms 
from ſuch Writings that former Lexicons and 
Dictionaries are Strangers to, but alſo in ex- 
Plaining the Things to be underſtood Ly ſuch 
Terms, that were not before known any more than 
the Terms themſelves; and this as near as poſſible 
mn the Expreſſions of the original Authors, in ſo- 
much that ſo far as we have been hitherto ſup- 
plied with a new Syſtem of Phylicks and Medi- 
cine, they are digeſted into this Work. 


T1 8 AT Phyſicks and Medicine, becauſe the 
latter cannot ſubſiſt without the former; for 
which Reaſon alſo are explain'd under ſome Term 

| or 
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or other leading thereunto, all ſuch Parts of natural © 
Philoſophy and mechanick Laws as are "neceſſary 
Præcognita o ſome practical Rules of Medicine. 
The Reader therefore on this View, uill not wonder © 
to find in a Word under this Title, a great deal 
about Attraction, the Laws of Motion, Gravita- 
tion, Air, Winds, Tides, Light, Heat, Cold, and 
the like ; becauſe he will find how they naturally lead 
to the Knowledge of ſome important Points of Prac= 
tice, which without ſuch previous Lights, muſt lie 
intirely in Confuſion, and upon the Hazard of EY. 
periment and Gueſs-work. | KA 
AND becauſe what is brought from Phyſicks 


and Mechanicks takes up ſo much room here, it 
may be neceſſary to inform the Reader, that there 


is no Knowledge in Medicine but by ſuch Means. 
Experience without Theory will never make a Phy= 


fictan, any more than any other Practice can be 


obtain d without an Acquaintance with the Rules on 


obich it is founded; and he that is conducted only by 
Appearance, without being able to reaſon about tbeir 
minuteſt Differences, will never ſee an Error till 
paſt Recovery. Whoever tries the Powers of bis 
own Mind in Attention upon theſe Matters, will 
find no true Satisfattion but = the ſame Aſiſtances 
and Means of Conviction, as be obtains any Acguain- 
tance with ordinary Machines, and all Compoſitions 
of Matter. If there be any thing of Science in 
Medicine, it is conducted by Demonſtration, becauſe 
converſant with Objects cognizable only by the Evi= i 
dence of Senſe ; but without this, it is Chance and 
Confuſion : and the Enthuſiaſt and the Empirick are 
upon as good a Foot as the Scholar and the Phyſician. 


Not 
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Not that I would be here underſtood to ſpeak of Cer- 
tainty in all Inſtances of Practice, becauſe there are 
more Data required to that than the Nature of 
Things can admit of : But the Theorift will come at 
more of thoſe Data than any other, and in every Step 
be able to compute all the Chances that are riſqu'd 
on either Side a arſputable Caſe ; whereas the Empi- 
rick and the Experimenter are altogether in Uncer- 
tainty, having no Rules to make even Obſervation it 


felf of real Uſe. 


THIS it not a Place for Controverſy, or in 
Confirmation hereof, I might appeal to Mechanick 
and Hypothetical Writings, in what a different. 
Manner the Mind is therein employ'd : the Latter 
amuſe and flatter a Reader into a Loſs of all Di- 
Ainction between ſomething and nothing; and 


1 erer engage the Underſtanding, and force 


ent to Truths of Importance : the very Expreſ- 
ions of one Sort convey Ideas that are vague, delu- 
ory, and confuſed; and of the other, ſuch as are 
- adequate, diſtinct, and comprebenſve. Let a Perſon 
but compare, in this View, the new Theory of 
Fevers, and an Eñay on Poiſons, with the Criticon 
Febrium, ard the State of Phyſick and Diſeaſes, 
(all modern Books; ) and 1 will venture to forfeit 
my ſmall Share of Reputation in theſe Matters, if he 
finds not as much Difference between the former two, 
and the two latter, as between Euclid's Elements 
and Cornelius Agrippa's Occult Philoſophy, between 
Knowledge and Ignorance, Science and Chimera, 


BUT 
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BUT to. leave this to more proper Occaſons; 
on my preſent Behalf I defire it to be believed, that 
' a fincere Willingneſs and Defire io communicate to 
' others what I think to have been of Uſe to myſelf, 
is the real Motive of the Publication hereof.  Op- 
| cortumities of Information are not alike afforded to. 
all; and Aſfiſtances eaſieſt to come at, may be wery © 
| welcome to thoſe who. cannot procure others. I re- 
member the Trme, when ſuch a Work as this would 
{ have been Very acceptable to myſelf 3 it therefare may 
be allow'd me very naturally to fuppoſe it agreeable _ 
da others in the ſame Courſe of Stude. 
| 


| | IT may be here neceſſary to excuſe a Fault or tus 
) charged by ſome upon this Work fince its firſt In- 
preſſion, viz. in not obſerving @ due Proportion in 
its Parts, and including ſomettmes the Explanation 
of many Terms under one. As to the firſt, it is 
concerved never to abound, but where a Term hath © 
| | ſo neceſſary a Connection with the Things themſelves, 
\ that a right Senſe cannot be given but by explaining © 
a great deal relating thereunto: as under the Words 
Gland or Secretion, it is of no Conſequence to know 
| ( the Signification of either, according td the common | 
| Method of Dictionaries, without being taught alſo 
' what concerns the Mechanical Structure of the one, 
and the Laws of Motion which take Place in the 
| other. And this Enlargement in ſome Inſtances it 
| has been thought proper to take Notice of even in lle 
| Title of this Book. As to the other Objections, where © 
the Explanation of one thing hath neceſſarily taken 
in many others, it was thought much more uſeful to 
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give all under fome principal Word, and refer to that 
' from others, than to give ſeparate Explanations un- 
der each; as under Eye, Ear, Parts of Generation, 
and the like, it hath been thought more uſeful to 
. deſeribe the whole Organ together, than the ſeveral 
Parts ſeparately under thetr reſpective Names, as 
moſt convenient ſo to be underſtood, and taking up 
much leſs Room in the Whole. 


= IT may be likewiſe added, that in this Edition, 
3 F 4 great deal relating to the Deſcription of Medi- 
cCinal Simples hath been expunged, as not proper to 
BJ fuch a Work, and in their Room ſuch Materials 
ſupply d as were thro' Inadvertency before omitted. 


Lexicon 


. 


or Meaſure, to form the * 


Lexicon *Phyſico-Meda 
en . 


18 
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New Medicinal Dictionary... 


ARY 


FF 


AB 


a Term in Pharmacy, 0- 
' therwiſe wrote 2, aa, or 
ana; which being never 


uſed but after the Men- 
tion of two or more Ingredients, 
implies that they ſhould be taken in 
Quantities of the ſame 1 and 
Denomination, whether by Weight 
tion wherein they occur. The Word 
is original 
tion Which 2 ſeparately, or 
of each by it A: 
Aaptiſton, the ſame with Trepa- 
num, Which ſee. 
Abarticulation, or Dearticulation, 
the ſame with Diartbroſis, which ſee. 
Abbreviations, in Medicine, are 
certain Marks or half Words us'd b 
Phyſicians for the Sake of Diſpat 
and Conveniency in their Preſcrip- 
tions, tho ſome are pleas'd to give 


another 


y Greek, ave, a Prepoſi- P 


ion to the Thing, 
as if it was deſign'd to conceal 
their Art from ſuch as know leſs 
Latin than themſelves, or their Ig- 
norance from ſuch as know more; 
but this kind of Short-hand is very 
convenient in urgent Caſes, or where 
a Patient's Life might be loſt whilſt 
a Man could write half a Sheet in 
the long Way. Thus & readily ſup- 
lies the Place of Recipe ; b. s. that 
of hora ſomni ; m. f. that of miſce 
fiat ; u. n. that of nucis moſchate 3 
nuc. caftan. that of nucis caftanee 3 


El:&. that of Electuarium; Hauff. 


that of hazſtus, Fc. and in general, 
all the Names of com Medi- 
cines, with the ſeveral Ingredients, 


are frequently wrote only to 
their fel or 2 Syllable, bis 
times the third or fourth, to make 
them clear ard expreſſive. Thus Croc. 

B Anglic, 


.. to open 
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Anglic. ſtands for Crocus Anglicanus ; 
Theriac. Andromach. for Theriaca 
Andromachi. Elect. Lenitiv. for Elec- 
tuarium Lenitivum, Fc. a Point be- 
ing always placed at the End. of 
ſuch Syllables in Medicine, ſhews the 
Word is complete. See Characters. 
Abdomen, from abdo, to hide, 
a Cavity containing many of the 
rin 
. A is commonly called the 
lower Venter, or Belly. It contains 
the Stomach, Guts, Liver, Spleen, 
Bladder, &c. and is within Side 
lined with a Membrane called the 
Peritanæum. The lower Part is cal- 
led the Hypogaſtrium; the foremoſt 
Part is divided into the Epigaſtrium, 
the right and left H EE. and 
the Navel. Tis bounded above 
by the Cartilage enfiformis, and the 
Diaphragm, ſideways by the ſhort 
or lower Ribs, and behind by the 
Vertebræ of the Loins, the Bones 
of the Coxendix, that of the Pubes, 
and Os Sacrum. It is covered 
with ſeveral Muſcles from whoſe 
alternate Relaxations and Contrac- 
tions in Reſpiration, Digeſtion is 
forwarded, and the due Motion of 
all the Parts therein contained, pro- 
moted both for Secretion and Ex- 
pulſion. 
Abdominal Muſcles, are ten in 
Number, five on each Side, which 
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Parts of the human Bo- 
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ſuſtains the Fore-finger ; and de- 
ſcending over the firſt Joint of the 
ſaid Finger, becomes tendinous,. and 
uniting with the Tendon of one 
of the lumbrical Muſcles, is inſerted 
with it, together, with the Tendon 
of the former Muſcle. Its Name 
expreſſes its Uſe, viz. to draw the 
Fore-finger from the reſt. 
Abduftor minimi Digiti, is a Muſ- 
cle which appears in ſome Bodies, 
divided into two or three Muſcles, 
having each a different Series of 
Fibres. It ariſes fleſhy from the 
third and fourth Bones of the Car- 
pus, and the upper Parts of the ſub- 
adjacent Os Metacarpi ; and is in- 
ſerted with the Tendon of the Ex- 


tenſor minimi Digiti, at the ſuperior 


Part of the third Bone of the little 
Finger: its Uſe being to draw it 
from the others. | 

Aductor Pollicis, is a Muſcle of 
the 'Thumb, which ariſes broad and 
fleſhy from the internal Part of the 
Ligamentum Tranſuerſale Caryi ; 
whence deſcending it lefſens and 
becomes tendinous at its Inſertion 
into the ſuperior and external Part 
of the ſecond Bone of the Thumb 
laterally. This draws the Thumb 
from the Fingers; whence it has 
its Name. 

Abductor Pollicis Pedis, is a Muſ- 
cle which ariſes fleſhy from the Os 


by their joint Contraction ſtrongly , Calcis, internally and laternally, and 


compreſs the Abdomen, and thus 
aſſiſt in the Action of Reſpiration 
and Digeſtion. See Muſcles. 

Abducent Muſcles, from abduco, 


to draw from, are thoſe which ſerve 


the Body ; their Oppoſites bein 
called Adducent, from adduco, — 
draw to. 


aer Indicis, is a Muſde of the external Part of the 
the Fore-finger, which is not to be 
ſeen till the Abdudor Pollicis is rais'd. 


It riſes from the Os Meitagarpi, that 


is inſerted with another, ſpringi 

from the Os Cunei forme majus = 
one common Tendon, into the Os 
Seſamoides of the great Toe lateral- 
ly. It ſerves to pull the great Toe 


or pull back divers Parts of from the reſt. 


Abduftor minimi Digiti Pedis, is 

a Muſcle which ariſes outwardly ten- 
dinous, but inward! . from 
s Calcis, 

and becoming tendinous in half its 
Progreſs on the Outſide of the Foot; 
where it joins with another from the 
| 3 A 
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Os Metatarſi of the little Toe, and 
is inſerted with it into the 
Part of the firſt Bone of the little 
Toe externally and laterally ; by 
which Means it pulls the little Toe 
from the reſt. 

Abla#ation, is the Weaning a 
Child, depriving him of the Breaſt, 
or taking him away from his Nurſe; 
as the Word compounded of ab 
m_ and lac Milk, expreſly ſig- 


Abluents, from abJuo, to waſh a- 
way; are ſuch things as thin, dilute, 
purify and ſweeten the Blood, or 
correct its Acrimony. See Detergents. 

Ablution, derived from the ſame, 
is that waſhing in Water which Chy- 
miſts uſe to cleanſe ſome Medicines 
from their Impurities, but moſt 
commonly from their Salts, which 
Water diffolves ; as in Diapbo- 
retick Antimony, and the like. It 
alſo ſometimes ſignifies bathing in 
Water, r fan Body ex- 

the Filth which ma 
2 to adhere thereto. n 

Abomaſum, is one of the Ventri- 
cles of ſuch Animals as chew the 
Cud ; in whom are reckoned four, 
the Venter, Reticulum, Omaſum, and 
Abomaſum. 

Abortion, is the ſame with Miſcar- 
riage, and ſignifies that a Woman 
is delivered of her Burden before 
the due time, or before the Embryo 
is „ formed and fitted for 
Excluſion. Tis uſually counted 
unlawful among Chriſtians to pro- 
cure Abortion by artificial Means; 
but *tis very remarkable of _ 
pocrates, that though in his Oath, 
which he thinks ſhould be admini- 


ſtred to all, who deſign for the 


Praftice of Phyſic, he makes it an 
Article, that they never attempt 
to procure Abortion : yet himfelf, if 
indeed it be Hzppocrates, in both Ca- 
ſes, formerly even the Proceſs 
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long 


wherein he by a violent Motion pro- 
cured it in a young Woman not 
gone with Child. 
Abrafion, from abrado, to tear 
off, generally expreſſes the wearing 
away the Mucus 
vers the Membranes, 
thoſe of the Stomach 
corroſive or Medicines or Hu- 
mours. It is alſo uſed to expreſs 
that Matter wore off by the Attriti- 


Guts, 


on of Bodies agai 


gainſt one another. 
Abracadabra, is a Parcel of Let- 
ters, which like numerous other 
Combinations leſs taken Notice of, 
make a Sound without any Mean- 
ing ; but which being -written after 
a fantaſtic Manner, and hung abo 
the Neck, ſome have been fo 
as to think would cure Diſeaſes. 
Thus Serenus in his Medicina metri- 


ca, cap. 52. commends it 3 


Semi tertian. But ſuch Tricks are 
now juſtly deteſted as unlawful, by 
all Phyſicians who - call themſelves 
Chriſtians, and laughed at by the 
ä dat ee 4 

ceſs, generally expre t 
Gi iis F of. Humours, 
which paſſes not off by the common 
Emunclories, but is ſeparated from 
the Blood in the Capillaries, where 
it collects in ſuch a quantity, as to 
form a Tumour, and break or cor- 
rode the Veſſels, if the Surgeon's 
Art does not otherwiſe give it vent. 
The Pus or Matter thus collected, 
is ſometimes included in a Offs 
and appears curdy, or elſe like 
Honey or Tallow ; and ſometimes 
too in the Body of the Tumour, 
Stones or other eous Sub- 
ſtances have been found. Both 
Hippocrates and Galen ſometimes 
uſe the Word in a more lax Senſe, 
to ſignify the Converſion of one 
kind of Fever into another; as of 
an Jatermittent into a Continent, 
or the contrary : and at others to 
| Bs *  exptels - 
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reſs any critical Evacuation. It 

is the ſame with Apoſtene, or Im- 

poſthumation ; and derived from ab- 
cedo, to go off. 

Abſolute Gravity, is that Property 
in Bodies by which they are ſaid to 
weigh, without regard to any Cir- 
cumſitances of Modification, and is 
always obſerved to be as their Quan- 
tity of Matter. See Specifick Gravity. 
Aßbſorbent, from ab/orbeo, to drink 
up, is ſuch a Medicine as by the Soft- 
neſs or Poroſity of its component 
Parts, either cauſes the Aſperities of 
8 Humours, or like a Spunge 

ies away ſuperfluous Moiſture in 
the Body: and is the ſame with a 
Dryer, or a Swweetner. Waldſch- 
midt in his Inſtitutions erroneouſly 
reckons the Aſorbents among Ape- 
rienti, for they are never ſo but by 
Accident, 

Abſorbent Veſſels, are thoſe Lacteals 
which open with their Mouths into 
the Sides of the inteſtinal Tube, to 
drink in the Chyle from thence, 
which they diſcharge into the Me- 
ſenteric 2 5 
Aſtergent, ſee Detergent. 

— from 3 or 
abtrabo, to draw from, is a Power 

culiar to the Mind of Man, where- 
by he can make his Ideas, ariſing 

from particular Things, become ge- 
neral Repreſentatives of all of the 
ſame kind. Thus, when the Eye 
repreſents Whiteneſs in a Wall, a 
Man can abſtractedly conſider the 
ality of Whiteneſs, and find it at- 
tributable to many other Things be- 
ſides; as to Snow, to Milk, or the 
like: and this Quality, whatſoever 
it be, conſidered apart from the 
Concrete, or the Subject in which it 
inheres, is ſaid to be taken in the Ab- 
ſtract. This is the Doctrine of Mr. 
Locte, and others who wrote before 
him, but it has ſince his time been 
called in Queſtion; for ſome there 
are whe deny all ſuch abſtract 
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Ideas, and tell us that a general ab- 
ſtra& Idea is a mere nothing, all the 
Ideas we have being conſtantly par- 
ticular ; fo that they would ſay, tis 
impoſſible to think of bite, ab- 
ſtractedly or independent of ſome 
Subject wherein tis lodged, Whe- 
ther this be true or no, every Man 
may beſt know by his own Experi- 
ence ; but the Point well cleared 
would open a new Scene in the 
Doctrine of Qualities, and poſſibly 
at of our preſent 
Philoſophy about them. 'This Term 
is likewiſe uſed in Pharmacy for 
the drawing off or exhaling away a 
Menſtruum from the Subject it was 
put to diſſolve. 

Abſtractitious, from the ſame De- 
rivation as the foregoing, is uſed by 
ee and ſome angulh riters 
in Pharmacy, to diſtinguiſh the 
natural Spirit from that artificial 
one which is procured from them 
by Fermentation. 

Acanaceous, from axatu, acuo, to 
ſharpen. All Plants of the Thiſtle 
kind, that are prickly, and have 
Heads, are called Acanacious. Alſo 
the ſharp and prominent Parts of 
Animals are frequently thus called. 

Acantabolus, 1s a Surgeon's In- 
ſtrument called alſo Volſella, like a 
Pair of Pincers, wherewith to take 
out any prickly Subſtance that ſhall 
chance to ſtick to the Oe/ophagus, 
or Gullet ; as alſo the Fragments of 
corrupted Bones, Hair, or any thin 
that by Chance remains in a Wound. 
"Tis alſo uſed for that Inſtrument 
wherewith People pull out the 
Hairs of their Eyebrows ; from 
axarla, Spina, a Thorn, and ga, 
jacio, to throw away. 

Acantha, from @ x«&, acuo, to 
ſharpen, is ſometimes taken for the 
Spine, or rather the outward Pro- 
tuberances thereof, which are ſome- 
what ſharp, and preſerve the Mar- 


row 
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AC 
row of the Channel in the Back- 
bone from external Injuries. 

Acari, a ſmall Creature bred in 
Wax, ſaid by Ariftotle to be the 
leaſt Object of the human Sight. It 
alſo ſignifies a icular kind of 
Vermin that lodge themſelves un- 
der the Cutis and Cuticula. 

Acceleration, is a continual In- 
creaſe of Motion in any Body, as 
Retardation is its Decreaſe ; both 
which may be made intelligible 
from due Attention to this Axiom, 
The Mutation of Motion is always 
proportionable to the Force impreſſed, 
and 8 to the ab ag 4 
of. For ſuppoſing Gravity, what- 
£ it be, or? e on all 
Bodies at equal Diſtances from the 
Earth's Centre, and that the time 
in which any heavy Body falls to 
the Earth divided into equal 
Parts infinitely ſmall ; let Gravity 
incline the Bod: towards the Earth's 
Centre while it moves in the firſt 
infinitely ſmall Part of the Time of 
its deſcent, if after this the Action of 
Gravity be ſuppoſed to ceaſe, the 
Body would go towards the Earth's 
Centre , With a Velocity e- 
qual to the Force of the firſt Im- 
preſſion, But now fince the Action 
of Gravity ſtill continues ; in the 
ſecond Moment of Time the Body 
will receive a new Impulſe down- 
wards, and then its Velocity will be 
the double of what it was in the 
firſt Moment ; in the third Moment 
or Particle of Time, -it will be tri- 
ple; in the fourth quadruple, and fo 
on continually. Wherefore, fince 
thoſe Particles of Time are ſuppoſed 
infinitely ſmall, and all equal to one 
another, the Inpetus acquir d by the 
— Body will be eyery where as 
the Times from the Beginning of 
the Deſcent. And ſince the quantity 
of Matter in the Body given conti- 
nues the ſame, the Velocity will be 
as the Time in which it is acquir'd. 
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See Laws of Motion, aud *sGrawve- 


athematical Elements of 

Natural Philoſophy, where there are 
produced many riments, de- 
monſtrating both the Laws of Ac- 
celeration and Retardation of hea- 
venly Bodies. 

Acceleratory Muſcles, from ad, to, 
and celer, ſwift ; are thoſe of the 
Penis, from the upper Part of the 
Urethra, till it aſcends under the 
Os Pubis, which bind or conftringe 
the Corpora Cavernoſa of the Ure- 
thra. They are called Acceleratores 
Urine, from their expediting the 
Diſcharge by Urine. They alſo 
aſſiſt the Erectores Penis, by drivin 
the Blood contained in the Bulb o 
the cavernous Body of the Urethra 
towards the Glands, in a greater 
Quantity, whereby it becomes diſ- 
tended ; the Veins which off 
the refluent Blood from the 
Cavernoſum being at that Tune 
compreſſed by Swelling of 
theſe Muſcles. 

Aﬀſeerfion, from accendo, to kin- 
dle ; is the kindling, or ſetting any 
Body on Fire. 

2 the ſame as vo- 
ee, among the Greeks, Nan! the 
Exacerbation of the Latins ; is the 
Fit, or Time of being worſt in any 
Intermittent Diſeaſe, 

Acceſſory Nerve, from ad, to, and 
cedo, to approach, ſo call'd by Wil- 
lis, is that which ariſes from the 
Medulla Spinalis, about the begin- 
ning of the ſixth Pair of the Neck ; 
as it aſcends to the Head, it receives 
on each ſide a Twig from the firſt 
five Pair of Nerves of the Neck, 
as they ariſe from the Medulla Spi- 
na lis; then it enters the Skull, and 
2 out of it again, with the Par 

agum, and is wholly ſpent upon 


the Muſculus Trapexius. 


Accident, is what cannot ſubſiſt 
of itſelf, but hath a neceſſiry Rela- 
tion to fomething elſe. And an Ef- 
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AC 
fe& or Diſtemper is ſaid to be acci- 
dental, which does not flow neceſ- 
farily from the firſt Cauſe, but from 
caſual interpoſitions. And it is by 
ſome Writers uſed pretty much in 


the ſame Acceptation as the Term 


Symptom. | brew, 
Accretion, from ad to, and cre/- 
co, to increaſe, ſignifies the ſame 
as Appoſition, or Juxta-Poſition. 
Dr. 3 in his Ofteology, ſays, 
that the nutritious Particles being ſe- 
parated by the Glands placed every 
where on the Sides of the Arteries, 
— carried into thoſe ſmall nervous 
i 
where the Spirits move, ſo that they 
Fall in the way of the Spirits Motion : 
which he ſuppoſed to be two fold ; 
one direct, and the other rotatory. 
While an Animal is capable of Ac 
cretion, and the Particles of which 
the Solids conſiſt, are not entirely 
united at their Extremities, but ca- 
2 of receding one from another, 
th end-ways and laterally ; the 
Spirits act upon the nutritious Par- 
ticles by their rotatory Motion, by 
which they them to the fides 
of the Fibres and bony Strings, dri- 
ving ſome againſt the ſides of their 
Parts, and forcing them out lateral- 
ly ; others they drive into the In- 
terſtices between the Extremities, 
thereby lengthening every Series of 
them : and thus the Parts of an ani- 
mal Body increaſe both in Thickneſs 
and Longitude. But after the Parti- 
cles are united at their extremities, 
and no longer capable of making 
room to lodge the nutritious Parts 
out of the way of the direct Motion 
of the Spirits ; then the Spirits come 
to at n the nutritious Matter 
by that Motion, and fo drive itthro' 
the nervous Channels, that it has 
not the liberty of ſtopping and ad- 
_ ering ; upon which = Accretion 
of the Animal ceaſes. 
Acerb, from acerbus, four ; ſig- 
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nifies ſomewhat acid, with an Ad- 
dition of Roughneſs ; as moſt 
Fruits before they are ripe. 

Acetabulum, the ſame as Umbi- 
licus Veneris. It expreſſes alſo that 
Cavity in the Huckle-bone, which 
is appointed to receive the Head of 
the Thigh-bone within it; and 
likewiſe . Glands are called 
Acetabula; concerning which, ſee 
Cotyledones. | : 

Acetum, Vinegar ; the Producti- 
ons of vinous Fermentation, fer. 
mented afreſh after a peculiar man- 
ner are thus called. Vinegar is a 
Solution of the Tartar, or native 
Salt of the Vegetable which affords 
it, and therefore has wonderful Vir- 
tues in Medicine, exceeding thoſe 
of Wine ; but its Nature, Virtues 
and Uſes, muſt be learn'd from 
Chymiſtry. 

Achilleius, or Tendo Achillis. The 
Tendon form'd by the Tails of ſe- 
veral Muſcles, — tied to the Os 
Calcis, is thus call'd from its Action 
in conducing to Swiftneſs of Pace, 


the Term importing ſo much. 
Achor, is a ſpecies of the Herpes, 
and appears with a cruſty Scab, 
which cauſes an Itching and Stink 
on - the Surface of the Head, occa- 
ſioned by a falt Serum ouz- 
ing through the Skin. 

Acidulæ, a Diminutive of Acid, 
are medicinal Springs impregnated 
with ſharp Particles, as all the Ni- 
trous, Chalybeate, and 2 
are. The ſpecifick Gravities of 
ſeveral Mineral Waters of England, 
are not yet ſettled to the Satisfacti- 
on of all Parties; ſome making 
them lighter, and others heavier 
than 3 Water d and each 
ſtrenuouſl itively arguing 
on his _ RT fondly = 
poſing that the Waters them- 
ſelves can never alter, (though we 


ſee they do every Hour) and that 
| them- 
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roughly. There are very few Men 
ified. to make this Experiment 
with any tolerable Accuracy ; and 
tho' it were done to the utmoſt 
Exactneſs, he muſt be but little 
acquainted with Nature, who ſhall 
pretend to draw any general and 
dogmatical Concluſions from his 
own particular Obſervations, made, 
perhaps, only at a few particular 
imes, without any Regard to the 


thouſand Circumſtances that would 


be taken into Conſideration by a 
wary Naturaliſt. 

Acids, from Acidus, ſour : all Li- 
quors and Subſtances are ſo called, 
which being compoſed of pointed 
Particles, affect the Taſte in a ſharp 
and piercing Manner. The com- 


mon way of trying whether 2 


particular Liquor or Subſtance 


m it Particles of this Kind, is by 


mixing it with 8 of Vaolets, 
which it will turn of £ red Colour ; 
but if it has none, and inclines to 
the other Side, that of contaming 
alkaline or lixivial Particles, it 
changes that Syrup green. The 
Generality of Mankind ſeem little 
aware of what vaſt Importance it is 
to Phyſic and Na chm (7 
fully to ſettle and determine the 
preciſe Nature, and ſet the Diffe- 
rence between Acids and Alkahes. 
This has indeed been attempted by 
various Writers in Medicine, but 
with Views too narrow and confined 
for a general Naturaliſt, who might 
eaſily clear up the Point from a 
Variety of eriments; but not 
rte 1 conſiderable e of 

owle in Chymiſtry 
Words * carry a preciſe 
Meaning, and are not the vague 
fluctuating Terms they paſs for a- 
mong the Ignorant. And he who 
does not know the Difference be- 
tween Alalies and Acids, the Pro- 
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themſelves cannot be miſtaken in pores th Signs of. each, their Ef- 
their Experiments, tho' try d ever ſo upon human Body, and 


when to apply them, ought not to 
be truſted in the Practice of Phy- 
ſic. But this neceſſary piece of 
Knowledge is not to be gained with- 
out converſing with genuine Chy- 
miſtry, which alone can teach 
Generation, Deſtruction, Tranſmu - 
tation and Diſguiſes of Acid. and 
Alkalies, with their Nature, Pow. 
ers, Properties, Effects, and various 
Uſes both in natural Philoſophy and 
Medicine. | 
Acid Spirits: Thoſe of Vitriol, 
Sulphur, &c. are ſo called, but very 
improperly, becauſe they are ſpeci- 
fically heavier than Water, and are 
nothing elſe but ſharp Salts divided 
and fuſed in Phlegm. Sir {acc 
Newton and M. Homberg have fur- 
niſh'd us with a very pretty Theory. 
of Acids, as to oe A of their 
Action, which proceeds from their 
attractive Powers and pointed Fi- 
of their ſaline Spiculz ; and 
. Homberg has an ingenious Way 
of eſtimating their different Forces, 
which he finds to be in Proportion 
to their Gravities. Ge fo 
Acini, {mall Grains that grow 
in Fruits like the Grape-Stones ; 


whence Anatomiſts have called ma- 


ny Glands of a ſimilar Formation, 
Acini Glanduloſi. 
Aciniformis Tunica, is the ſame 


with the Tunica Uvea of the Eye. 


Acmaſticos, the ſame as Homoto- 
not, is a Species of a Synochus, 
wherein the febrile Heat continues 
of the ſame Tenor to the End. 

Acme, from axpatw, wigeo, to 
grow ſtrong ; ſignifies the Height of 
any ung, and is more eſpeci 
uſed to denote the Hight of a Dul- 
temper ; which is divided into four 
Periods by ſome Inſtitution Writers, 
1. The Arche, the Beginning or 
firſt Attack. 2. 2 the 
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Growth. . Acme, the Height. 
And, 4. Paracme, which is the 
Declenſion of the Diſtemper. 
Accor, is ſometimes uſed to ex- 
preſs that Sourneſs in the Stomach 
contracted by Indigeſtion, and from 
whence Flatulencies and acid Bel- 
chings ariſe. 
Aconfticks, are Medicines or 
Means to help the Hearing, from 
exuw, audio, to hear. g . 
Acraſy, axpacia, ſignifies - 
bility e 03g from Relaxa- 
tion, or a loſt Tone of the Parts. 
Acria, from the ſame Original 
as the former, fi Hyg the lame 
thing, tho' in a leſs Degree. 
*  Acrimony, expreſſes a Quality in 
Bodies, by which they corrode, 
deſtroy, or diſſolve others; from 
acer, ſha "Tis of great Impor- 
tance to a Phyſician to be acquaint- 
ed, as he can only be from Chy- 
miſtry, with the various kinds of 
Acrimony attending the different 
kinds of Aliment, and ſo cauſing 
Diſeaſes in the human Body. There 
is firſt a ſaline Acrimony, which 
may be either muriatic, ſpontane- 
- ouſly acid, or fermented : the ſaline 
Acrimony may be the Cauſe of 
thirſt, hoarſeneſs, roughneſs, dry- 
neſs, ſtiffneſs of the Parts ſerving 
to Deglutition and the Voice; very 
- conſiderably affect the ſerous Hu- 
mours of the Body, too much diſ- 
ſolve or unfit them for repairing 
the Body, and even deſtroy the Tex- 
ture of the ſmaller Solids, and alſo 
occaſion gnawing Pains and the 
muriatic : the ſpontaneous 
acid Acrimony will aftringe or criſp 
up the Fibres, incraſſate and coa- 
te the Juices, give the Heart- 
urn, Sc. And this kind of Acri- 
mony principally reſides in ſuch 
Summer Fruit as 15 over ripe. The 
like Effects, but in a leis Degree, 
may alſo be produced by fermented 
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acrimonious Bodies, as by pricked 
Wines, Vinegar, &c. by too free a 
uſe whereof the Serum grows ſharp 
and acrid, ſoas to bring on the Rheu- 
matiſm, Gout, c. The aromatic 
or {ſpicy Acrimony cauſed in the 
Body by the Mixture of acrid Salts, 
and Oils, will give a Thirſt, Heat, 
the Heart-burn, Vomiting, a Fever, 
Sc. Thirdly, the Acrimony of 
ſtrong ſpirituous or inebriating 
Liquors, will cauſe a Dryneſs in 
the Mouth, a crifpy Conſtriction 
of the Fibres, an obſtinate Coa- 
gulation of the Juices, Weakneſs, 
Flatulencies, Obſtructions, Fevers, 
a Dropſy, Sc. And laſtly, the 
ſubtile fermenting Acrimony of 
vinous Liquors newly brewed or 
fermented, will generate Wind in 
the Inteſtines, cauſe Vomiting, a 
Diarrhza, &c. 

Acrifia, is a turbulent State of a 
Diſeaſe, which will ſcarce ſuffer any 
Judgment to be formed thereof; 
from the privative Particle a and 
xpinw, judico, to judge. 

Acrocordon, is a particular Spe- 
cies of Warts, that is more : 
prominent and pendulous than the 
common Sort, much taken Notice 
of by ancient Writers, particularly 
by Aetius and Celſus ; and of the 
ſame kind as Plutarch reports, Q. 
Fabius Maximus to have taken the 
Cognomen of Verrucaſus from, and 
mentioned by Serenus Sammonicus 
in this Diſtich. 


Interdum exiſtit turpi verucca 
papilla, ; 
Hinc guondam Fabio verum cogno- 

men adhefit. 


Acromium, from ax, ſummus, 
the Top; and &p®-, Humerus, the 
Shoulder; it is the upper Proceſs of 
the Shoulder- blade. 


Aer eo 


AD 
Ae, a Word by which ſome 
ancient Writers expreſſed Elder. 
Action, and active Principles, in 
Phyſic, have been made uſe of to 
expreſs ſome Diviſions of Matter 
that are by ſome particular Modifi- 
cations, comparatively active in re- 
ſpe& of others; as the Chymiſts 
call Spirit, Oil and Salt active, be- 
cauſe their Parts are ſo diſpoſed to 
Motion, in Compariſon of thoſe of 
Earth and Phlegm ; but in a ſtrict 
Senſe, all Motion in Matter is rather 
Paſſion; and there is no active 
Principle, unleſs we call ſo that 
known Property of Gravitation, or 
Attraction, on which the Newtonian 
Philoſophy is founded. 
Acuate, from acuo, to ſharpen; 
is when an Acid is added to an 


eaſe which is attended with an in- 
creaſed Velocity of Blood, and ter- 
minates in a few Days. 
HO ee - Term of Chy- 
iſtry; whi ifies any Mate- 
rial mixt alon =. ro a pri 2 In- 
ent, to fit it for the deſigned 
eration. Thus Salts are diſtilled 
from Bone - aſnes, Brick - duſt, or the 
like, to prevent their running toge- 
ther, and make them afford their 
Spirits with the greater Eaſe. 
Adducent Muſcles, from ad, and 
duce, to bring to; are thoſe that 
bring forward, cloſe, or draw toge- 
ther the Parts of the Body whereto 
they are annexed ; as 
Adduftor Oculi, is the Muſcle of 
the Eye; ſo called, becauſe it in- 
clines the Pupil towards the Noſe ; 
and alſo Bibitorius, becauſe it di- 
rects the Eye towards the Cup in 
drinking. 
Aaductor Pollicis, is a Muſcle of 
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the Thumb, which ariſes tendinous 
in common with the Addufor In- 
dicis, and aſcends obliquely towards 
a broad Termination at the ſuperior 
Part of the firſt bone of the Thumb; 
and this brings the Thumb near the 
Fore-finger. 

Adduttor Pollicis Pedis, is a Muſ- 
cle of the Toe, which ariſes 
from the inferior Part of the Os 
Cuneiforme tertium, and is inſerted 
into the internal Part of the O 
S:/amoideia of the great Toe, which 
it draws nearer the reſt. * 1 

Adenography, is a Treatiſe of 
the Glands, from ad, Glandula, 
a Gland; and yaw, ſcribo, to 
Adenoſus abſceſſus, is a hard un- 


y ripe 'Tumour, from obſtructed Viſ- 
Mixture to ſharpen it, or make it 
ſourer than before. 

Acute Diſeaſe. Inſtitution Wri- 
ters define this very confuſedly ; but 
what beſt expreſſes it, is any Dif- 


cidities, that appear like a natural 
Gland, altho* in Parts free from 
them. 

—. 3 — N. — 
iſhed Pinguedo, 
only to the henley Fat commonly 

ed Suet ; but by moſt Writers 
they are uſed indifferently. 

Adepts : Such are called fo as 
pretend to ſome extraordinary Skill 
in Chymiſtry, from adipiſcor, to ob- 
tain ; but theſe have too often pro- 
ved either Enthuſiaſts or Impoſtors : 
and ſuch Paracelſus, Helmont, and 
their Followers have been thought: 
but whether juſtly or no, let thoſe 
ſay, who are beſt acquainted with 
their Writings and Pretenſions. 

Adequate, expreſſes an Equality 
in all the Properties of two Bodies, 
from ad, and quo, to be equal to; 
and thus adequate Ideas are ſuch 1. 
mages or Conceptions of an Object, 
as perfectly repreſent it. 1 

Adiaphorous, a Term which im- 
plies the ſame with neutral ; and is 
particularly uſed of ſome Spirits and 
Salts, which are neither of an acid 
nor alkaline Nature. 6” 


AD (10) AM G 
** ia, from the primitive Ad Pondus ommum, the Weight 
Particle & and di,, perſpzro ; of the whole, ſignifies, that the 


is a Diminution or Obſtruction of 


Trunk of the Cava, which ſpreads 
itſelf on the Coat and Fat that co- 
vers the Kidneys. 
Aupoſi ductus, called alſo Sac- 
euli, and Veficule adipoſe, are Pal- 
which convey the -Fat into 
the Interſtices of the Muſcles, or to 
the Parts between the Fleſh and 
the Skin. 3 
Adutorium, from ad, : 
to help, is a Bone ſo — by 
Veſalius and others, becauſe it is very 
Heful in lifting up the Arm. This 
Term is alſo given by ſome Writers 
to ſuch Means of Cure as are only 


ſubſervient to others of more Im- Balls 


Adnata Tunica, ſo called from 
ad, and naſcor, to grow to, is the 
common Membrane of the Eye; al- 
ſo called conjunctive, which ſprings 
from the Skull, and grows to the 
exterior Part of the Tunica Cornea ; 
and that the viſible Species may 
paſs there, leaves a round Cavity 
forward, to which is annexed an- 
other Tunic, without any part 
name, made up of the Tendons of 
thoſe Muſcles which move the Eye ; 
by reaſon of its Whiteneſs it is alſo 
. Called albuginea. See Eye. 
Aloleſcens, expreſſes that Part of 
Life between the End of Child- 
hood, and a Man's full Strength, 
and is reckoned the moſt healthful. 


preſcribed Ingredient ought to 
weigh as much as all the others 
taken together. 


Aaſtrictory. See Aftringent. 
Adventitious, is he rok that 
accidentally, and not in the com- 


mon Courie of natural Cauſes, hap- 
pens to make a Part of another ; 
as the Nodes and Glands in ftru- 
mous Caſes are ſaid to be adventi- 
tious Glands, in Diſtinction from 


nding thoſe which are naturally produced. 


Adulteration, is the debaſing a 
Medicine with bad Ingredients, or 
putting one thing for another for 
the ſake of greater Profit ; a thing 
very well by the whole- 
ſale Dealers in all the Parts of 
Medicine. 

Aduft, from aduro, to burn; ſig- 
nifies ſuch Humours as by long 
Heat become of a hot and fiery 
Nature, as Choler, and the like. 
But this Term is of late much wore 
out of Phyſic, becauſe it conveys 
no diſtin& Idea. 

LEgagropilus, is uſed for thoſe 
which are generated in the 
Stomachs of ſome Animals, con- 
taining Matter like Hair, and hard 
without Side; and of which a very 
elaborate Diſſertation hath been 
wrote by Hieronimus Velſchins ; 
which the Curious may turn to for 
2 mer be- Tis r 

m aiyayp%, icapra, a wi 
Goat, and 8 a Ball. 

gylops, is a Tumour or Swel 
ling in the great Corner of the Eye, 
by the Root of the Noſe, either 
with or without an Inflammation. 
This Name is alſo given to a Plant, 
for its ſuppoſed Virtues againſt ſuch 
a Diſtemper. | 

LEgyptiacum, is an Ointment, 
tho* unproperly-ſo called, as conſi - 
ſting only of Honey, 3 


E T 
V . "Twas firſt preſcri- 
po ue, and ſeems to take its 


Name from pry „ Which re- 
ſembles that of an an. 
Holipile, is a Key hollow Ball 
made +. Braſs, Copper, Sc. 
and agent alk” „in which 
there's a very ſlender Pipe 
to the Ball. Sorpetimes the ng 
is made to ſcrew þ the Ball, 75 
the Cavity ma more readily 
filled wit Waler. But if there be 
no Screw, fill it with Water thus: 
Heat the Ball red hot, and then 


throw it into a Veſſel of Water ; geni 


the Water will run in at the ſmall 
Hole, and fill about Z of the Ca- 
vity. And if after this the Eolipile 
be laid on or before the Fire, ſo 
that the Water and Veſſel become 
very much heated, the vaporous 
Air will be forced out with very 
great Noiſe and Violence; but it 
will be by Fits, and not with a con- 
ſtant and uniform Blaſt. Perhaps 
they may be ſometimes of Uſe to 
5— the Fire, where a very quick 
and ſtrong Blaſt is required. And 
they may ſerve to ſcent or per- 
fume a Room, by filling them with 
perfum'd inſtead of common Wa- 
ter. They are commonly uſed in 
Tealy, to cure ſmoaky eys, 
which they do by being hung over 
the Fire, and ing up the Smoke 
thereof along with the Steam that 
iſſues out of their Orifice. 
LEquilibrium, is when either equal 
ey ts at equal Diſtances, or un- 
ones at reciprocally propor- 
— Diſtances from the Center, 
make the Arms of any Libra or 
Balance to hang even; ſo that 
do equiponderate, and not outwei 
one another: In ſuch a Caſe, we 
ſay the Balance is in Equilibrio, a 
common Term in Mechanicks. 
2 aui uocal. See Egui vocal. 


Ether, is unde of that Me- 


(a2) 


Cauſe 


Te nf} ogy rig all other 
Bodies float ; But 
themes 00 


the whole Atmo 27. 
2 is ſu 


1 — of Language, g- 


or 5 much rarer than Air, 
and every way 


than all the ſolid Matter of the Uni- 
verſe put together, An iber, en- 
dow with all the Propenties an i in- 


Purpoſe been ted by Sir 4 
Neauton, and * by . | 
diate Cauſe of Gravity. See Air. 
LE Mineral, a Medicine {0 
ally, gn 
pare ver 
ground = a 
tar to a black Powder. Tis fre- 
uently preſcribed ; but thoſe who 
have 1 think its Virtues 


NOT ery Br 
* Verdignale, is Copper 


reduced to a 

by Acids. Merits, = 
Schroder, and other Writers on the 
Materia medica, deſcribe both a 


n Sort. N 

e e ion to i 

mo of gh pts es. 
3 — EY -bath. 


— which 2 for con 
veying Heat to any particular 
Part ; and Palmarius de morb, 


conta a Contrivance under 
ths Rane for ſweating the whole 


1 , from ania, Conia, a 
bud pr 


Diſcourſe on the 7 Diftem- 
pers. 
Eiter, 


A G 
Etitu, Eagle - ſtone, ſo called be- 
cauſe it is ſaid to be found in an 
Eagle's Neſt. It is about the Big- 
neis of a Cheſnut, and is hollow 
with ſomewhat in it that rattles 


on ſhaking ; which affords ſome 
very odd Conceits, it being for this 
Reaſon termed by ſome, Lapis we- 
tutti prægnam, alio in utero ſonante, 
1. e. A Stone pregnant with ano- 
ther; but the fabulous Conjectures 
of its Virtues begin to be taken but 
little Notice of. 

Affection, is applied on many Oc- 
caſions where the Name of * Diſ- 
temper is adjectively, as 
l = the like. 
This Term is alſo ſometimes uſed 
in Phyſics, much in the ſame Senſe 


as Properties, as the Affections of 


Matter are thoſe Properties with 
which it is naturally endued. 

Agillochum, Aloes Wood; it is 
a Tree in the Eaft Indies brought 
to 1 N 1 

t Scent. It is hot, drying, an 

eg a Strengthener 95 the 
Nerves in general. The beſt is of 
a blackiſh purple Colour, and ſo 
light as to ſyim upon Water. 

Agent, is improperly ſometimes 
attributed to Menſtruums, or ſuch 
Bodies as in Mixture have the 
greateſt Share of Motion. 
Agglutination, is in Strictneſs the 
gluemg two Bodies together ; but 
generaily imports the Addition of 
new Subſtance, or giving a greater 
Conſiſtence to the animal Fluids, 
whereby they are rendered fitter 
for Nouriſhment. See [ncraſſating. 

Aggregate, is the Sum ariſing 
from the Addition of two or more 
Bodies together; from ad, and gre- 
ge, to gather together. 

Areſta, is the ſame as Ompha- 
cium, which is the Juice of unri 
Grapes. The Oil likewiſe from 
unripe Olives is by ſome called in 
like manner. 
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Agrypny, from the privative Par- 
ticle a and de., Somme, is long 
ene when Perſons cannot 
ſleep, is the ſame as a Coma, 
Vigil. 


Agues : Intermitting Fevers of all 


inds are of this claſs; and whether 
there is a cold Fit or not, is of no 
great Moment as to the Intentions 


of Cure, that being more accidental 


than eſſential hereunto ; altho' in- 
deed the Term Ague 
Coldneſs, as ſome will have it, is 
applicable only where the cold Fit 
is ſenſible. See Digreſſion 2. con- 
cerning Agues, c. in the Expla- 
nations of Sandorius's Medicina 


Statica. 8 
AOrtæ, formerly expreſſed cer- 


tain Strollers, who pretended to 
ſtrange things from ſupernatural . 


Aſſiſtances, but of late is applied to 
all Quacks and illiterate Dablers in 


Medicine. 2 
Air, is generally underſtood to 


be that Flad in which we breathe, 
that is compreſſible, dilatable, and 


covers the Earth to a great height; 
and differs from /Zther in refracting 


the Rays of the heavenly Lumina- 


ries. Forits many Properties, con- 
ſult Boyle, Hook, 


the following. 


Star Pins of Ale ws Ms. 


ways more compreſſed, than thoſe 
above ; and the Spaces into which 
it may be compreſſed, are always 
reciprocally 
_— eight; and becauſe 
its Denſity is proportional to its 
Compreſſion, its Particles recede 
from each other with Forces reci- 
procally proportional to the Diſ- 
tances of their Centers. 

The ſpecific Gravity of Air to 
Water, according to Mr. Boyle, is 
in round Numbers eſtimated, as 1 
to 1000: But from comparing = 


„ if from Agor, 


Sir 1faac 
Newton ; but the moſt material are 


eee pere to the 


* 


Al 
iments with the Obſervations 


of Dr. Halley and Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, its Deny appears to be near- 
er, as 1 to 800; and the Denſity 
of Mercury to water being as 14 
to 1, the Denſity of Air to Mercury 
will be as 1 to 11200 : fo that the 
Air we breathe in takes up 11200 
times the Space that a like Quantity 
of Me would. And yet the 
Air by riment hath been 
found, without any adventitious 
Heat, by the Force of its own 
Spring, to poſſeſs 13000 times the 
Space it does when preſſed by the 
incumbent Atmoſphere ; and there- 
fore it may poſſeſs a Space 
145600000 times eee than the 
ſame Weight of Mercury; and by 
the Addition of Heat, it may be 
forced to fill a Space yet much lar- 
ger. Now if we conſider the Air 
we breathe in may be compreſſed 
into 40 time leſs Space than that 
which it now fills, it may then poſ- 
ſeſs a Space 520000 times er 
at one time than another ; for 
13000 Xx 40 520000. . 

Bodies are equally preſſed 
upon by the incumbent Atmo- 
ſphere, and the Weight they ſuſtain 
is equal to a Cylinder of Air whoſe 
Baſe is equal to the Superficies of 
our Bodies, Now a Cylinder of 
Air of the Height of the Atmo- 
ſphere is equal to a Cylinder of Wa- 
ter of the ſame Baſe, and 35 Foot 
high, as appears by the Experiment 
0 _P ſo that every Foot 

uare of the Superficies of our Bo- 
dies, is preſſed upon by a Weight 
of Air equal to 35 cubical Feet of 
ow 3 _ er Foot of Wa- 
ter riment to 
— Pound Toy Wege there - 
fore the Compaſs of a Foot ſquare 
upon the Superficies of our Bodies 
ſuſtains a Quantity of Air equal to 
2660 1b, for 76 x 35 2660; and 
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ſo many Foot ſquare as is upon 
the Superficies of a Body, ſo many 
times 2660lb. does that Body bear: 
So that if the Superficies of a Man's 


Body was to contain 15 ſquare Feet, 


which is near the 'Truth, he 
would ow e 2h equal to 
3 for 2660 x 15=39900, 
15 above 13 Tun. : The Dif. 
ference of the Weight of Air which 
our Bodies ſuſtain at one time more 
than at another, is alſo very great. 
The whole Weight of Air which 
reſſes upon our Bodies when the 
ercury is higheſt in the Barometer, 


is equal to 39900 Ib. The Differ- 


ence therefore between the 
and the leaſt Preſſure of Air 


our Bodies may be proved to be e- 


qual to 3982 1b. 'The Difference of 
the Air's Weight at different times, 
is meaſured by the different Height 
to which the Mercury 1s buoy'd 

in the Barometer ; and the eu 
Variation of the Height of the Mer- 
cury being 3 Inches, a Column of 
Air of any aſſignable Baſe equal to 
the Weight of a Cylinder of Mer- 
cury of the ſame Baſe, and the Alti- 


tude of 3 Inches will be taken off 


from the Preſſure upon a Body of 
an equal Baſe, at ſuch tlmes as the 
Mercury is three Inches-lower in 
the Barometer ; ſo that every Inch 
ſquare of the Surface of our Bodies 
is preſſed upon at one time more 
than another, by a Weight of Air 
_ to the Weight of three cubi- 
Inches of Mercury. Now a cu- 
bical Foot of Water being 76 Ib. a 
cubical Foot of Mercury muſt be 
1064 1b.=102144 Drams. And as 
102144 Drams is to a cubical Foot, 
or which is all one, 1728 cubical 
Inches: 59 7721 Drams, to one 
conn. o that a cubical 
ch of Me throwing away, 
the Fraftion. wich is 2 
able) is 59 Drams ; and there be- 


ing 
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ing 144 ſquare Inches in a Foot 
— * a Maſs of Mercury 
a foot ſquare Baſe = 144 ſquare 
Inches, and three Inches high, muſt 
contain 432 cubical Inches of Mer- 
cury, which x 59 (the Number of 
Drams in a cubieal Inch of Mercu- 
} makes 25488 Drams: and this 
Weight does a Foot ſ. of the 
Surfaces of our Bodies ſuſtain at one 
— — 15 
again the ces of a hu- 

— — Foot ſquare, then 
would the Body ſuſtain at one time 
more than at another, a Weight 
=1I'5 x 25488 -= Drams 


(==£2322 Ounces ) = 39821 lib. 


| Hence it is fo far from being a 
Wonder, that we ſometimes ſuffer 
in our Health by a Change of Wea- 
ther, that it is the greateſt we don't 
always do ſo : for when we confi- 
der that our Bodies are ſometimes 
ed upon by near a Tun and a 
Weight more than at another, 
and that this Variation is often very 
ſudden ; tis ſurprizing that every 
ſuch C ſhould not entirely 
break the Frame of our Bodies to 
— And the Veſſels of our Bo- 
ies being ſo much ſtraightened by 
an encreaſed Preſſure, would ſtagnate 
the Blood up to the very Heart, and 
the Circulation would quite ceafe, if 
Nature had not wiſely contrived, 
_ when the Reſiſtance 8 = circu- 
ing Blood is eſt, the Impetus 
by which the reed ſhould 
be ſo too; for upon Increaſe of 
the Weight of the Air, the Lun 
will be more forcibly expanded, 
and thereby the Blood more inti- 


mately broken and divided, ſo that 
it becomes fitter for the more fluid 
Secretions ; ſuch as that of the ner- 
vous fluid, by which the Heart 
will be more ſtrongly contracted. 


And the Blood's 


Neſpiration. 
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the Air is taken off by the 
vium; upon which Score alſo more 
* will be ſeparated, and the 
eart on that account too more en- 
abled to carry on the Circulation 
through all paſſable Canals, whilſt 
ſome others towards the Surface are 
obſtructed. The moſt conſiderable 
Alteration made in the Blood 
the Air's ter or leſſer Preſfare 
on the Surtace of our Bodies, is-ren- 
dring the Blood more or leſs com- 
, and making it croud into a 
eſs, or expand into a greater Space 


in the Veſſels it runs in: For the 


Air contained in the Blood always 
keeps itſelf i» Ægquilibrio with the 
external Air that prefſes upon our 
Bodies; and this it does by a con- 
ſtant Niſus to unbend itſelf, which is 
always proportional to the compreſ- 
ſing Weight by which it was bent : 
So that if the Compreſſion or Weight 
of the circumambient Air be ever ſo 
little abated, the Air contained with- 
in the Blood unfolds its Spring, 
and forces the Blood to take up a 
larger Space than it did before. For 
further Effects of the Changes of 
Air upon human Bodies, fee Mead . 
de Imperio Solis ac Lune in Corpora 
humana; Wainwright's Non natu- 
ral; Sanctorius 8 Medicina Statica, 
with Explanations ; and particularly 
what here ſtands under the Term 
As for its Elaſtici 

undulatory Motion, by _ whi 
Sounds are propagated, with . 
other of its Properties, conſt 
Graveſand s Elements Natural 
Philoſophy, or rather Wolfis Elimen- 
ta Matheſeos univerſe. 

Air-Pump, an ine contrived 
to exhauſt or draw out the Air from 
Veſſels; in which any living Bodies 
or other Subſtances may be th 
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ded, to ſhew the Effects thereof. 

This Engine has brought a 8 of 

Light both into Phtoſo 

Moiicine ; ; for. the firſt — 
ment whereof, ſo as to make it 

manageable and commodious, we 

are indebted to Mr, Boyle. 

Al, is an Arabic Particle put to 
Words to exalt their Value or Sig- 
nificancy ; as Alcaly, Alchymy, and 
the like. | 
Alagueca, a native Stone found 
in Balagat, that immediately ſtops 
any vio — Hæmorrhage. 

Alabaſtre, a certain ſoft 8 =_ 
of Marble, ſo called from the 
of a Town in Egypt near ao it 
grew. 'The Ancients made great uſe 
of it for Boxes to contain-their pre- 
cious Ointments or Perfumes. At 
preſent it 1s 4 much n i; 
tho' Mr. Boy/e made ſeveral 
ments upon 44 which admirably Fi 
luftrate and confirm his Doctrine 
of Fluidity and Firmneſs. As for 
what concerns Statues or caſting 
of Moulds with this —_ its 
Place is now generally ſupply* 
Plaiſter of Paris. 5 by 3 7 

Alæ, es Wings, ere- 
fore is OT = expreſs ſuch 
Parts of the Body as wt any Re- 
ſemblance thereto ; as the Sides of 
the Noſe, the upper Part of the 


Sphenoides. 
Alares Muſculi. See Pterygoides. 
Albuginea Oculi, See Adnata 
Tunica. a go, and Album Oculi 
are the ſame. A/bupo ſometimes 
alſo expreſſes the Pin and Web, 
which is a white 8 in the 
horny Tunicle of Eye that 
obſtructs the Sight. 
See Tunica 


1 Tunica. 
nea. 
* , Is an Arabic Word to 
Expreſs a tubes Diſſolvent, which 
was pretended to by Paracelfus and 


Halnont, the latter whereof (a Man 


(ng) 


Ear, and the Proceſs of the Bone | 
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otherwiſe of great Veracity, as to 
the Experiments © delivers, which 
have fince ring been 
y repeated Succeſs) 
3 Gods to witneſs that he was — 
ſeſſed of it. Upon a full Examina- 
tion into this Matter, and particu- 
larly by the diligent Search of the 
incomparable Boerhave, we have 
Room to ſuſpe&t that He/mont in 
this caſe impoſed upon himſelf, or 
pretended to more than he could 
really perform; tho' the thing in it 
fa — no manner * — 
on, appears not 

e impoſſible to general — 
however ridiculous or deſperate it 
may be thought by Men not well 
verſed in chymical Matters. See 
Beyle, as to "he Buſineſs of Men- 
ſtruums, and Boerhpve's Chymiſtry. 

Alchymy, the more com dif- 
ficult and elaborate Part © 
ſtry, chiefly ee in the ri- 

ning, urifying 
Ss — into the nobler, 
TT * lver ger = + 

c. by means of particular 

. or the uni- 
verſal Agent, Fire. Tis great Pity 


this Matter has never been fully en- 
2 uired into; for to a natural Philo- 
opn 


e 
Mechanics, or illiterate ons, 
who have had the Mixfortune to be 


- deſpiſed even the Philoſ 
: 2 f the World 


as well as the Men o 
But whoever ventures to depreciat 


or ſpeak flightingly of Oymitey 
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or Alchymy, ſhould firſt be ſure 
that they are not entirely'ignorant 
of the Art they cenſure. The Pre- 
valence of this forward Humour, 
has hinder' d many Men from pub- 
liſning what they knew of this ad- 
mirable Art, which any one may 
eaſily ſatisfy himſelf is no Chimera. 
They who are unwilling to be at 
the Expence of making particular 

riments, may conſult the Wri- 
tings of ſuch candid and ingenuous 
Authors, as Mr. Boyle, M. Homberg, 
and the preſent Profeſſor of Chy- 
miſtry at Leyden. 

Alcali, generally taken to mean 
all ſuch Bodies as will ferment with 
Acids; but more properly belongs 
only to ſuch Salts as are made by 
Incineration, and are ſometimes 
called lixiviate or fix d Salts. 

= Fs or Alcalizated, 2 
when any Liquor 1s impregna 
with an ating Salt; a to make 
it a better Diſſolvent for ſome par- 
ticular Purpoſes, or to load the 
Phlegm fo as not to riſe in Diſtilla- 
tion, whereby the ſpirituous Parts 

will go over more pure. 

+ + Mlcohol, a Term uſed by Chy- 
miſts, both for a high rectified 
dephlegmated Spirit of Wine, and 
for any thing reduced into an im- 
palpable Powder. Rolfinkius, Ve- 
delius, and ſome others, have diſpu- 
ted much about its proper Etymolo- 
gy and Signification ; but it now 
is well deftin'd and limited by the 
modern Philoſophical Chymiſts. 

Alembick, is the common Inſtru- 
ment of Diſtillation, which every 
one muſt have ſeen: But inſtead of 
the round Copper Head, as uſual, 
tis now cuſtomary to have a Pew- 
ter Neck riſe ſomewhat higher out 
of it, and turn down again to join 
the Worm; becauſe this way the 
incloſed Liquor is not ſo apt to run 
over with too great a Fire; and it 
draws the Liquor finer. 15 
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Alexipharmick, is a Term doubt- 
ful both in its Etymology and Sig- 
. * 1 moſt ſtrictly 
a to ſu ings as prevent 
hs Miſchiefs of Bir from poiſo- 
nous Animals ; it is however com- 


monly given to all thoſe thin 
avail in Fevers, eſpecial 
thoſe of a malignant Kind, by pro- 
moting Sweat. 

Alexiterial, is of the ſame Sig- 
nification, and ordinarily uſed to 
Medicines given in Fevers. 

Algarot, is a Name mow by 
ſome Chymiſts to the curius 
Vitæ. 5 

Albaldal, an Arabic Name for 
Colocynthis. 

Aliformes Muſculi, are Muſcles 
ariſing from the Pterygoide Bone, 
and ending in the Neck of the 
lower Jaw, and towards the inter- 
nal Seat of the Head. 

Aliformes Proceſſus, are the Pro- 
minences of the Os Cuneiforme. 

Aliment, ab alendo, to nouriſh, 
includes all that is taken in, as 
Meat or Drink, from whence Nou- 
riſhment is expected. | 

Aliguot Parts, are ſuch Parts of 
any Number or Quantity as will 
exactly meaſure it without any 
Remainder : As 3 is an Aliquot 
Part of 12, becauſe being taken 4. 
times, it will juſt meaſure it, 

Alkaheft, and Alkali. . See Alca- 
heſt and Alcali. 

Allentoies, is the urinary Tunick 
placed between the Amnion and 
Chorion, which by the Navel and 
Urachus (or Paſſage by which the 
Urine is 8 from the Infant 
in the Womb) receives the Urine 
that come out of the Bladder. Dr. 
Hale in Phil. Tranſa#. Ne 271. has 
given a very accurate Deſcription 
of the human Allentoies ; aſ- 
ſign'd the Reaſon why thoſe who 


believed its Exiſtence, had not be- 
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before fully found it out: and given 
alſo an Anſwer to thoſe who yet de- 
ny its Reality. This is likewiſe cal- 
led Farciminalis, from a, Fara- 
men, a Gut, and #930, Forma, 
Shape ; becauſe in many Brutes it 
is in the Shape 'of a Gut Puddin 
but in Man, and ſome other Ani- 
mals, it is round, and like the thin 
ſoft Skin which wrapped the Child 
in the Womb. 

Almonds of the Throat, or Ton- 
fille, called improperly Almonds of 
the Ears. They are two round 
Glands placed on the Sides of the 
Baſis of the Tongue under the com- 
mon Membrane of the Fauces, with 
which they are covered ; each of 
them hath a large Oval Sinus, which 
opens into the Fauces, and in it 


there are a great Number of leſſer 
ones, which diſcharge themſelves 


and ſlippery Matter into the Fauces, 
Larynx, and OEſophagus, for the 
Wmoiſtening and lubricating of thoſe 
Parts. When the OEſophagus Muſ- 
cle acteth, it compreſſeth the Al- 
monds; and as they are ſubject to 
Inflammation, they frequently are 
the Occaſion of what the common 
People call a ſore Throat. 

Alceticks, are Medicines which 
chiefly conſiſt of Aloes. 

Alopechy, is a falling of the Hair, 
from what Cauſe ſoever; from 
ane, Vulpes, a Fox, whoſe U- 
rine it is ſaid will occaſion Bald- 
neſs ; or becauſe ſuch a Diſeaſe is 
common to that Creature. 

Abus, is the Diſtemper deſcribed 
by Celſus under the Name of Vitiligo, 
wherein the Skin is rough, and looks 
as if it had Drops of White upon it, 
not much differing from Morphe w. 

Alteratives, or altering Mei- 
cines, are ſuch as have no immedi- 
ate ſenſible Operation, but gra- 
dually gain upon the Conſtitution, 


thro* the great Sinus of a mucous 
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by changing the Humours from @ - 
State of Dutemperature to Health- - 
See Catharticks. Tis now found 
a ſerviceable Thing to give ſuch Me- 
dicines as are properly cathartic, 
by way of Alteratives in ftubborn _ 
nical Caſes, Thus the Tinfure + 

Sacra, for Inſtance, given in the 
Quantity of half a Spoonful for a 
Doſe, has no immediate Effect upon 
the Inteſtines, ſo as to dif | 
their Contents, but paſſes on to 
farther Stages of Circulation. 

Aludels, are ſubliming Pots uſed 
in Chymiſtry : They are without 
Bottoms, and fitted into one another, 
as many as there is Occaſion for; 
at the Bottom of the Furnace there 
is a Pot that holds the Matter to 
be ſublimed ; and at the Top there 
is a Head to retain the Flowers that 
riſe up after this Manner. 


a The Head. 
I, 2, 3: Three Aludels. 


e The Pot holding 
the Matter to be 
ſublimed. 


F The Fire-Place. 2 
Alvearium, the Cavity of the in- 
ward Ear, near the Paſſage which 
conveys the Sound. In it that Mat- 
ter 1s collected called Ear-Wax.  . 
Alveoli, thoſe Cavities in the 
Jaws where the Teeth are placed. 
Avus, is underſtood in the ſame 
Manner as Abdomen ; but in a more 
limited and ſtrict Senſe, expreſſes 
rather the Condition of the Bowels : 
as when. a Perſon is laxative, it is 
called Adu liguida; when coſtive, 
Avus dura; and when very coſtive, 
Alvus adſtricta. 
Amalgama, is the Mixture of 
any other Metal with Quickfilver. 
6 is a Chynucal Term, 
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Metal with Quickſilver, either for 
the Conveniency of working it, as 
in Gilding, or to reduce ſuch Metal 
into Powder, as Gold, for medi- 


einal Uſes, 


Anatorii Muſculi, Muſcles of 
the Eyes, which give them a Caſt 
fide ways, and aſſiſt that particular 
Look which is by ſome called O- 
gling; from amo, to love, or amator, 
a Lover. When the Abdudor and 
Humilis act together, they give this 


oblique Motion. | 
3 , from apavgiw, ob- ſe 


ferro, to darken, is a Dimneſs of 
Sight, whether the Object be near 


or at a Diſtance ; but not from any 
viſible Defe& in the Eye, but from 


 Jome Diſtemperature of the inner 


Parts, occaſioning the Repreſenta- 
tions of Flies, Duſt, Sc. floating 
before the Eyes ; which Appearan- 
ces are nothing elſe than the Parts 
of the Retina hid and compreſſed by 
the Blood Veſſels being too much 
ſtuffed and diſtended : So that in 
many of its Parts all Senſe 1s loſt, 
and therefore no Images can be 


Painted upon them, whereby the 


Eyes, as it gercrally happens, be- 
ing continually rolling round, many 


Parts of Objects falling ſucceſſively 


upon them, are obicure. 'T he Cure 
of this depends upon a removal of 
the Stagnations in the Extremities of 


thoſe Arteries which run over the 
Bottom of the Eye; and whatſoever 


forces away the Matter obſtructing 


them will alſo be able to remove the 
like Ooſtructions in the Arteries of 


any other Part of the Bram, For 


what is generally ſaid concerning the 
Optick Nerves being obſtructed in 
this Cafe, is ridiculous ; for the Ar- 
. teries muſt firſt be obſtr: cted, be- 


cauſe there is nothing in the Nerves, 
which was not before in the Arte- 


"ries : and when a Nerve is obſtruc- 
ted it may be taken for incurable. 
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| $onifying the mixing of any other 
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Amber, a concreted vegetable 
Juice or Gum, tho' vulgarly refered 
to the foſſil Kingdom. Tis rec- 


koned Cardiac and Cephalic. 


Ambe, is a ſuperficial jetting out 
of a Bone. It is alſo the Name of a 


Chirurgical Inſtrument with which 


they reduce Bones, deſcribed b 
Sculteius, Arm. Chirurg. Par. 1. T. 43. 
24. Fig. 1, 2. till proper Remedies 
for opening them are eber known. 
Amblyopy, is the ſame Diſeaſe as 
Amauroſis, which ſee ; from S235, 
obtuſus, dull, and d, video, to 
ee. 
Fr was a ſounding Title 
given to Medicines which were pre- 
tended of uncommonEflcacy for ſup- 
porting the Principles of Life, and 
procuringa kind of Immortality ; but 


ſuch Terms are now to be met with 


only amongſt the Herd of Empiricks. 
Amma, is the Name of a Girdle 


or Truſs, uſed in Ruptdres to hin- 
der the Inteſtines from bearing I 


down too much. 

Amnion, or Amnics,. is the inner- 
moſt Membrane with which the 
Fxtus in the Womb is moſt imme- 
diately covered, and with which the 
reſt of the Secundines, the Chorion, 
and Alantois are ejected after Birth: 
It is whiter and thinner than the Cho» 
rion. It contains alſo a nutritious 
Humour, ſeparated by Glands ſup- 
plied to it for tha Purpoſe, with 


which the Fætus is preſerved. It 1s 


outwardly clothed with the urinary 
Membrane, and the orion, which 
ſometimes tick ſo cloſe to one ano- 
ther, that they can ſcarce be ſepa- 
rated. It has alſo its Veſſels from 
the ſame Origin as the orion. 
Amphibleftriodes, from ap@iBan- 


por, Rete, a Net, and ., Forma, 


Shape, is a ſoft, white and ſlimy} 
Subitance, which is thus named, be- 
cauſe if it be thrown into Water, it | 


reſembles a Net. It ſhoots TI | 
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the Centre of the Optic Nerve, and 
conſiſts of the medullary Subſtance 
of it; and expanding itſelf over 
the vitreous Humour, is extended 
as far as the Ligamentum CGliare, or 
the Ligament of the Eye-lids. If 
the whole Eye was to be conſidered 


as a Flower growing to the Brain 

by the optic Nerve, this Tunick 
es would be the Flower itſelf, and the 
n. other two, the Scelerotica and o- 
as roides, be only in the Nature of a 
6, Stem. This ſeems to be the Prin- 
to 


cipal Organ of Sight, and receives 
the viſible Species within the Eye, 


le after the ſame Manner as a white 
e- Wall, or a Piece of white Paper in 
p- a darkned Room, receives and re- 
nd preſents the viſible Species which 
ut are intromitted thro* a little Hole, 
ſo as to form what we now call the 


Camera obſcura ; by ſeeing whereof 
the Nature of Viſion may be pret- 
tily explained. 

Amphiſmila, is an anatomical 
Knife, that is edged on both ſides, 
from a, utringue, on both ſides, 
and owian, Cultellus, a Knife. 


ne- A a, is a Meaſure men- 
the tioned by ancient n ene Writers, 
ion, containing eight Gallons; of Oil 
th: 72 Pounds; of Wine 80 Pounds, 
Ho- and of Honey 180 Pounds, as Ca/- 
ious tellus informs us. 
ſup Amputation, is the cutting off any 


Limb, or Part af the Body. 
Amulet, a Thing hung about the 


Neck, or any other Part of the 
hich Body, in Hopes of preventing, or 
ano- curing ſome particular Diſeaſes. The 
epa- thing itſelf is thought to carry an 
from Air of Superſtition along with it ; 
| and perhaps it has been much a- 
Ban- buſed in that reſpect; but whoever 
rma, conſiders the Nature of the Bodies 
limy uſually preſcribed for this Purpoſe, 
„be- che Effects of their Effluvia, the 
er, it Openneſs or Poroſity of the human 
ſrom Body, with its wonder ful Conſent 

the ef Parts, or their Action upon one 
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another will find no Reaſon to diſ- 
believe the poſſible Efficacy of Amu- 
lets, tho* ſome deſigni en have 
made an ill Uſe of the Notion, That 
wonderful things are performable by 
them m Medicine, we learn from a 
Variety of actual Experiments, deli- 


vered by credible Authors, and from 


daily Practice. And if we give 
chele „ all external A eee 
be given up along with them, as ſtan · 
ding on the very ſame Foundation. 
"Tis pity this Branch of Medicine is 
not more ſtudied and improved, be- 
cauſe all deſirable Advantages and 
Conveniencies may attend the Uſe 
thereof. | | : 
Ana. See 7, | 
Anabaſis, is ſometimes uſed for 
the Height of a Continuent ; and 
Febris Anabatica, is the ſame as E- 
paſmaſtica ; which ſee. 
war ho wen uſed to 
a Solution of Continuity 
from the Erofion of ſharp Humours. 


Anacathartic, is what works up- 
wards, from arm, ſupra, — 
and x N purgo, to purge; and 
by Hippocrates and Galen was ſtrict - 
ly confin'd to ſpitting, with whom 
Babs pritty much agrees in reſtrain- 
ing it to Roration only ; tho? 
Blanchard uſes it for all things which 
work by the Glands of the Head, as 
well as to Vomits and Sternutatories. 

Anadofus, is by ſome uſed to ex- 
preſs an uniform Diſtribution of the 
Aliment to the reſpective Parts of 
the Body, which is what we mean 
by a good Digeſtion. 6 

Analeptics, from avaapfanu, re- 
facillo, to recruit; are ſuch Medi- 
cines as cheriſh the Nerves, and re» 
new Spirits and Strength, . _. 

Analogiſm, is judging. of Diſeaſes 
by ſimilat A or diſcover- 


a thing unknown by its Simili- 

e with ſomething already known 

and war. of Reduction was = 
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AN 
led by the ancient Writers, Medici- 
na rationalis five dogmatica, in Op- 
poſition to the Empirica, which was 


conducted by Appearances only 


without Theory. 

Analyſis, from avaxiw, diſſolvo, 
to diſſolve ; is a Chymical Term, 
which ſignifies the Reſolution of 
Bodies into their component Parts, 
to ſhew the Nature, Structure, Uſes, 
and Virtues of the various Subjects 
of the ſolid, animal and vegetable 
Kingdoms. It is alſo a Term ſome- 
times uſed in Anatomy, to expreſs 
the Demonſtration of the Parts of 
an human Body when ſeparated by 
Diſſection. 5 

Anaphrodific : By this Word ſome 
Authors Se Impotency in vene- 
real Intercourſes. 

Anaplerotics, from dνοαο ννετε, 
impleo, to fill; are ſuch Medicines 
as incarn and fill up Ulcers and 
Wounds with new Fleſh. Barbet 
frequently mentions this Term. 

Anarrboea, is a Species of Fluxion 
Oppoſite to a Catarrh, when Hu- 
mours regurgitate upwards, uſed by 
Schneider de Catarrh. lib. 1. cap 3. 
Hippocrates expreſſes the ſame by 
Anarrhopia ; and Linden uſes it for 
an Inverſion of the Inteſtines, and 
a Regurgitation of the Fæces. 

Ana ſarca, from ave, per, thro', 
and oxpz, Caro, Fleſh ; expreſſes a 
ſort of Dropſy, where the whole 
Subſtance is ſtuffed with pituitous Hu- 
mours. See Leucophleymatic. 

Anaſtomoſis, from ava, per, thro”, 
and rouz, Os, a Mouth, This 
- ſometimes expreſſes ſuch an Aper- 
ture of the Mouths of the Veſſel; 
as lets out their Contents : but more 
commonly a Union between the 
Arteries and Veins, where the for- 
mer open into the latter, or where 
an Artery ceaſes any 1 to be 
ſo, and begins to be a Vein: For 
the Veins are only Returns of ths 
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arterial Pipes or Arteries reverſed, 
to bring back the refluent Blood 
from the Surface. | 
Anatomy, from avatipmu, difſeco, 
to divide, or cut open ; 1s 
Diſſection of Bodies which is neceſ- 
ſary to lay open all the Parts to 
View ; and the Learned in this 
Art are Fogg An 
Anc Ses | 
2 the To 5 T Elbow, 
or the backward an er Shoot- 
ing-forth of that Bone of the Cubit 
which is called Una. And hence, 
Anconeus Muſculus, is a ſmall 
Muſcle which ariſes from the back 
Part of the Extremities of the Hu- 
merus, paſſes over the Elbow, and 
is inſerted into the lateral and in- 
ternal Part of the U/za, about three 
or four Fingers Breadth above the 
Olecranium. ha 8 
ncyle, ſtrictly ſignifies a Con- 
ftriftion upon — ek ren- 
ders their Motion difficult; in which 
Senſe Galen uſes it. Celſus expreſſes 
by it that Hindrance to Motion which 
proceeds from a freſh Cicatrix upon 
the Part: And Hippocrates applies it 
to indurated Joints from any Cauſe. 
Androtomy, is ſtrictly the Diſſec- 
tion of human Bodies, from ng, 
Vir, a Man, and xi, ſeco, to cut. 
Aneuriſma, from evupuru, dilato, 
to dilate; is the Dilation of an Ar- 
tery which beats continually, eaſily 
yielding to the Touch, but filling 
again, according to Barbet's De- 
ſcription, Part. 2. J. I. c. 16. The 
Cure is difficult; but ſome Inſtances 
thereof are given by Hildanus Cent. 
3. 06. 42. as alſo by Bartholine in 
an Epiſtle to Yan Horne: but Ruy/ch 
gives the moſt extraordinary Caſe, 
in Cent. Ob/. Anat. Chir. Ob/. 4. 
Angelicus Pulvis, is a Diſtinction 
ru by Schroder to the Mercurius 
itæ, and which Libavius hath 
thought fir to vindicate. 
Angi; 
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Ari: Fallapius, de Morbi Gallico, 
thus terms thoſe Tumours in the 
Groin, which the preſent Practice 
commonly diſtinguiſhes by the Name 
of Buboes. 3 

Angina, m dyxin, - 
wa ſtrangle; is ſuch pigs 
flammation - the Jaws or Throat, 
as renders ſwallowing and breathing 
very difficult and troubleſom. Hip- 
pocrates, defines this a Tumour ei- 
ther internal or external, that in- 
terrups Reſpiration z and Galen a 
Streightneſs of the Jaws that ren- 
ders breathing and ſwallowing diffi- 
cult, proceding from Inflammation : 
but the Moderns have given diſtinct 
Names to the different Kinds of this 
Diſorder ; as Synanche, when the in- 
ner Parts are inflamed, or Cynanche, 
expreſſing an Inflammation of the 
internal Muſcles of the Throat, that 
thruſts out the 'Tongue, and makes 
the Patient pant like a Dog out of 
Breath ms a Paraſynanche, when 
the external Muſcles are ſo tumified 
as to ſtreighten the Paſſages within. 
But it hath been juſtly obſerved, that 
too nice a Diſtinction of Names of- 
ten darkens the true Knowledge of 
Things. 

Angle of Incidence, is that Angle 
made by the Line of Direction of 
any Body at the Point of Contact, 
with the Body whereto it is direct- 
ed; and is meaſured from a Perpen- 
dicular to the Plain, or Surface, at 
the Point where the two Bodies are 
ſuppoſed to meet. In like Manner, 

Angle of Reflection, is that Angle 
made by the Line of Direction of 
the reflected Body at the Point of 
Contact, where it flies off. 

Anglicus Sudor, is now common 
uſed to expreſs an epidemical col- 
liquative Fever, ſince it was ſo in 
pc in Hexry VIIth's Reign, 
and elegantly deſcribed by the Lord 
Bacon, in his Hiſtory of thoſe Times. 


Sennertus largely treats of this Sub- 
jet, De Febr. I. 4. 15: "But 
there are many Conjectures about 
5 Cauſes that are merely ridicu- 
Ous. 

Angor, is defined a ſhrinking in- 
wards of the native Heat of the Bo- 
dy, or its retiring to the Center, 
upon which follows a Pain and 
Palpitation of the Heart, attended 
with Sadneſs. Tis eſteemed a 
very bad Symptom when it hap- 
ow in the Beginning of acute 

evers. | 

Anhelus, ſignifies Shortneſs of 
Breath, as in an Aſma. 

Anima Hepatis, is Salt of Steel, 
eſteemed as the Soul of the Liver, 
b this Name imports, for its 

valency againſt its Diſtempers, 

Animal Faculty. See Faculty. 

Animal Secretion, is that Separa- 


.tion of Juices from one another 


which is performed by the Glarids ; 
and tho? it is of the greateſt Impor- 
tance to be well underſtood of any 
one Branch of medicinal Know- 
ledge, yet it has not been talked of 
by any in an intelligible Manner, 
until ſome Authors, Þy the Aſſiſt- 
ance of Geometrical Reaſoning, 
have demonſtrated the Laws of 
Circulation in an Animal Machine ; 
the Summary of which may be con- 
ceived under theſe three Heads. 
1. The different Diameter of the 
Orifice of the Secretory Dutts ; For 


all Particles whoſe Diameters are 


leſſer than thoſe of the Ducts, will 
be excluded; infomuch that any. 
Matter may be evacuated by any of 
the Glands, provided the Diameters 
of its Particles be made leſs than 
thoſe of the Secretory Ducts, either 
by a Comminutian of the Matter to 
be ſeparated, or by an Enlargement 
of the ſeparating Paſſage. 2. The 
different Angle which the Secre oy 
uf? makes with the Trunk of . 
C 3 Artery 3 
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Artery: For all Fluids preſs the 
ſides of the containing Veſſels in a 
Direction perpendicular to its ſides; 
which is evident in the Pulſation of 
the Arteries, ſince *tis to that Preſ- 
ſure that the Pulſation is owing. It 
is likewiſe evident that the Blood is 
urged forward by the Force of the 
Heart : ſo that the Motion of Secie- 
tion is compounded of both theſe 
Motions. Now the lateral Preſſure 
is greater when the direct Velocity 
Is 2 but yet not in Proportion 
to ſuch Velocity: for the lateral 
Preſſure is conſiderable, even when 
the Fluid is at reſt; being then in 
Proportion to the ſpeciſic Gravity 
of the Fluid. And in a Fluid like 
the Blood in the Arteries, which is 
thrown in a right Direct on, or a 
Direction parallel to the Axis of the 
Veſſel, the latteral Preſſure will be 
In a compound Proportion to both ; 
From whence it will follow, that if 
two Particles of equal Diameters, 
but unequal ſpecific Gravities, do 
arrive with the ſame Velocity at an 
Orifice capable of admitting them, 
yet they will not both enter it, and 
paſs, becauſe their Motion of Di- 
rection will be different. So that 
the Diverſity of the Angles which 
the Ducts make with the Trunk of 
the Artery, isaltogether neceſſary to 
account for all the poſſible Diverſi- 
ties of ſecerned Fluids, even ſuppo- 
ſing their Diameters and Figures to 
be the ſame. 3. The different Ve- 
lacities with which the Blood arrives 
at the Orifices of the Secretory Due. 
For fince the Secretions are made in 
Form of a Fluid, no other poſſible 
Reaſon can be aſſigned, why Ani- 
mals have a ſoft looſe Texture and 
Union of the ſolid Parts ; and why 
one Part of the Body is of an eaſily 
ſeparated Texture, and another of 
a firmer, but this different Velocity 
of the Blood at the Orifices of the 
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ſecretory Nut ; whereby the ſe- 
cerned Particles for Nouriſhment 
and Accretion are drove or impact- 
ed into the Facuola that receive 
them with a greater or leſs Force : 
for it is difficult to imagine that fuch 
a Diverſity in Texture can altoge- 
ther proceed from the different So- 
lidities and Contacts of the conſtitu- 
ent Parts. 

Dr. Wainwright has prefixed 
ſome Propoſitions upon this Head, 
interſperſed with ſome properly Hy- 
droſtatical, to his Book of 7 Nun. N. 
8 which may be worth Recital 

ere. 

Prop. 1. A Fluid muſt have its 
compounding Parts ſmall, ſpherial, 
or approaching thereunto; {mooth, 
or ſuch as can eaſily ſlide over one 
another; and if homogeneous, the 
Parts muſt be of equal Benſiy 

Prop. 2. Fluids preſs andeguague, 


and the Direction of their Preflure 


is in every Point ndicular to 
the ſides of the cmd Veſſel; 
and therefore Secretion is perform'd 
by a Compoſition of two Motions, 
direct and tranverſe. 

Prop. 3. Of an heterogeneous 
Fluid at reſt in the Body, and equal - 
ly preſſed, the moſt liquid Part is 
forced out firſt. 

Prop. 4. An heterogeneous Fluid, 
ſuch as the Blood, whoſe eompoun- 


ding Parts are of different Denſities, 


upon its Stagnation will precipitate 


its heavy, and elevate its light Parts, 


and they all in time will take their 
Places according to their ſpecifick 
Gravities ; and where the Fluid does 
not ſtagnate, the Separation of the 
heavy Parts from the light will be 
in Proportion to the Slowneſs of the 
Motion of the Fluid. ps 
Prop. 5. The red fibrous Part of 
the Blood upon its Stagnation, retires 


into the Center, and forces the Se 
rum to the Outſide of the * , 
| y : "01 . 
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Corol. The, flower, the Blood's 
Motion is, the more Serum is ſe- 
parated. ; 

Prop. 6. Fluids reſiſt the Motion 
of ſuch Bodies moſt, whoſe Surfa- 
ces are greateſt, in Proportion to 
their Solidities ; or, in other Words, 
whoſe ſpecific Gravities are leaſt. 

Prop. 7. The moſt viſcid Parts 
of Serum are lighteſt, viz. ſuch 28 
are ſeparated in the Glands of the 
Noſe, Mouth, Palate, Windpipe, 
Stomach, Guts, &c. becauſe theſe 
ſwim in Water, which is lighter 
than Serum. | 

Corollary to the two laſt Propo- 
tions. The moſt viſcid Part of the 
Serum of the Blood is the leaſt 
ſuſceptible of Motion, or it is mov'd 
with the greateſt Difficulty thro” the 
Arteries. 

Prop. 8. A Fluid forced thro? 
a concave Cylinder, moves with a 
greater Celerity at the Axis, than at 
the Sides: and much more ſo thro' 
a concave Cone. | 

Prop. 9. The moſt light Parts be- 
ing the leaſt ſuſceptible of Motion, 
will be forced to the Sides of the 
Arteries where there is the leaſt Mo- 
tion; ſo that where there is the leaſt 
Motion, there the lighteſt Part of 
the Serum will be ſeparated, (by the 
7th Propoſition) that being the moſt 
Viſcid. 

Corol. 1. The Viſcidity of the 
ſeparated Fluid will be reciprocally 
as the Celerity of the Blood at the 
Orifice of the ſeparating Canal, 

Corol. 2. The Velocity of the 
Blood at the Orifice of the ſepara- 
ting Canal, being as the Number 
of Plications in the complicated 
Artery, the Viſcidity of the ſecerned 
Matter will be as the Number of Pli- 
cations in the complicated Artery. - 

Prop. 10. When the Motion of 
the Blood is too flow, the moſt ſe- 
rous Part of it is thrown upon thole 
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Arteries, which are the ſmalleſt, 
moſt complicated, or at the great- 
eſt Diſtance from the Heart : For, 
the Motion of the Blood being too 
ſlow, more of the red Part of it 
will move along the Axis of the 
Artery than before, (by Propoſition 
5.) therefore the red Part will move 
with much greater Celerity than the 
Serum, (by the 8th and gth Propofi- 
tions) and conſequently thro” ſuch 
Arteries where there is the leaſt Re- 
ſiſtance; that is, thro* the wideſt, 
the leaſt complicated, and thoſe 
ncareit the Heart: For which Rea- 
ſon, the Serum will be forced upon 


ſuch Arteries as are the eſt, 


moſt complicated, or at greateſt 
Diſt inces from the Heart. 
Prop. 11. A Gland is a complica- 
ted Artery, which ſends excreto 
Veſſels oat of its Sides; after which 
it degenerates into a Vein. | 
Prop. 12. The Inteſtines are a 
Gland, and the Lacteals are the ſe- 
cretory Veſſels. h 
Prep. 13. The Orifices of the ex- 
cretory Veſſels of every Gland are 
circular, ſince all the Veſſels in 
which the Fluids of the Body move 
are either concave Cylinders, or 
e 8 for the a Fluid 
eing always ndi to the 
Sides of +4 ai Veſſel, 
being at equal Diſtances from t 
Center, the Sides muſt be every 
where equally diſtended, vix. a Sec- 
tion perpendicular to the Axis of the 
Veſſel, mult be a Circle, and con- 
ſequently the Veſſel be either Cy- 
lindrical or Conical, This is fully 
demonſtrated by Dr. Pitcairne, 
Corel. 1. The Orifices of the ex- 
cretory Veſſels of different Glands 
differing only in their Magnitude, 
the Fluids yi ee in differi 
Glands, will differ only in De 


of Coheſion and Fluidity, 
C 4 | Coral. 
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Corel. 2. Any peccant Matter in 
the Blood, may be evacuated by any 
of the Glands, provided their Orifice 
be but ſufficiently enlarged. 

Corel. 3. The encreaſing of one 
Evacuation will leſſen another, and 
vice Verſa, 

Prop. 14. All the conglomerate 
Glands have Coats made of muſ- 
cular Fibres, with which they force 
out their Contents by Contraction; 
and the more in Quantity, or the 
more forcible any ſecerned Matter 
is to be expelled, the ſtronger are 
the muſcular Fibres. 

Prop. 15. The relaxed Coat of 
any Gland increaſes the Viſcidity of 
the ſecerned Matter, and vice verſa: 
for the ſecerned Matter will grow 
much more viſcid by ſtaying 2 
in the Gland; and the thin part be- 
ing evaporated by the Heat of the 
Body, the reſt will be more viſcid. 

Corol. Opiates, Drunkenneſs, and 
whatſoever makes an univerſal Re- 
laxation, increaſe the Viſcidity of 
the Matter ſeparated in all the con- 
glomerated Glands. ' 

Prop. 16. Such Glands whoſe 
compounding Arteries are moſt com- 
plicated, ſecern the moſt viſcid Mat- 
ter from the Blood. 


Demonſtration. Let there be a 
branched Canal of the annexed Fi- 
re, and let the | | 
e of one T0 J 
be ſhut up, and 
the other Bench IT. 00 
be open; then by 
an Engine force C 5 
thro* the Trunk a 
Blood, or whoſe compounding Parts 
are ſome more, and ſome leſs fluxile, 
and it will equally run into both the 
Branches till the Branch c be full, but 
aſter that, what ſhould move thro? c, 


of the Branches c 
any kind of viſcid Liquor, ſuch as the 
muft paſs thro b, ſo that the whole 
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Liquor that paſſes thro' the Trunk a, 
mY, nr n the ſame time paſs 
through the Branch & ; now þ being 
much ftreighter than a, the Liquor 
muſt paſs with greater Celerity thro” 
b, than @ ; So that ſuch Parts of the 
Liquor as are moſt eaſily moved, 
will firit paſs the Branch &; and the 
Parts that are leſs ſuſceptible of 
Motion, or in other Words, thoſe 
which are moſt viſcid, will be ſollici- 
ting their Entrance into the Branch 
c; but this viſcid Matter cannot 
enter without forcing ſome of the 
moſt moveable or fluid Part of what 
is contained in c into 6, ſo that c, 
will conſtantly fill with viſcid Matter 
till it can hold no more. If there- 
fore the Extremity of the Branch of 
any Artery be totally obſtructed, it 
is hereby diſpoſed to fill with the 
moſt viſcid Matter the Blood can ſup- 
Ply, and that for this Reaſon, wiz. 
ecauſe the progreſſive Motion of 
the Blood thro' that Branch muſt 
ceaſe ; and in ſuch Branches of any 
Artery where the Motion of the 
Blood is the moſt retarded, thro 
that Branch will the moſt viſcid Part 
of the Blood paſs, as the moſt fluid 
will in thoſe Branches where there is 
the leaſt Reſiſtance to the Motion of 
the Blood. Now in every compli- 
cated Artery, the Reſiſtance being 
2 than in a ſtreight one, the 
otion of the Blood will be ſlower, 
and that in Proportion to the Num- 
ber of Plications in the complicated 
Artery; therefore in the Arteries 
which are moſt complicated, the 
Motion of the Blood in them being 
the ſloweſt, its Viſcidity will be the 
greateſt; and therefore ſuch Glands 
whoſe compounding Arteries are 


moſt complicated, ſecern the moſt 
viſcid Matter from 
2. E. D. 

Prop. 17. The quantity of fluid 
is 
in 


the Blood. 


Mater ſeparated in any Gland, 
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in compound Proportion of the 
Quanti 22 Blood, its Celerity at 
the Ones of the excretory Veſſels, 
the Wideneſs of the Orifices of the 
Veſſels directly, and the Viſcidity of 
the Blood reciprocally. 
Demonſtration. The Celerity of 
the Blood's Motion, the Wideneſs 
of the Orifices, and the Viſcidity of 


the Blood being given, the Quan- 
tity ſeparated muſt be as the Quan- 
tity of Blood directly; for a greater 


Quantity ſeparates more, and a leſs 
Quantity ſeparates leſs. The Quan- 
tity of Blood, its Viſcidity, and the 
Wideneſs of the Orifices being 5. 
ven, the Quantity ſeparated will 

directly as the Celerity; for a greater 
Celerity gives a greater Quantity, 
and a leis Celerity a lefs. The 
Quantity of Blood, its Celerity and 
Viſcidity being given, the Quantity 
ſeparated w directly as the 
Wideneſs of the Orifice ; for the 


We wider the Orifices, the more will be 


„e and the ſtreighter the leſs. 

he Quantity and Celerity of the 

—_— mn the Wideneſs of the 

Orifice being given, the Quanti 

* 1 he reciprocally as _ 
1 


Dom the Viſcidity, the leſs will 

ſeparated, and the leſs the Viſ- 

cidy, the more : therefore none of 

theſe being given, the Quantity ſe- 
arated will be as the Quantity of 
lood. 9. E. D. 

Prop. 18. An increaſed Quantity 
of Blood increaſes the fluid Secre- 
tions in a Proportion greater than 
* viſcid. 

emonſt ration. The tity of 
Blood —— increaſed, — 
ter of all the Veſſels will be enlar- 
ged, but in different Proportions ; 
or the ſame Force, inan increaſed 
Quantity of Blood applied to the 
jeſs complicated Arteries, will diſtend 
them or enlarge their Diameters 
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more than it will the more compli. 
cate, becauſe the Reſiſtance in theſe 
is greater than in thoſe, and that m 
Proportion to the Number of Pli- 
cations one Artery hath more than 
another. Now the Quantity of ſe- 
ſt ed Matter being, ceteris pa- 
ribus, as the Wideneſs of the va 
rating Canal, (by the laſt Propoſition 
the 8 Wanted in e de 
complicated Artery, whoſe Diame- 
ter is more enlarged in this Caſe, 
will be greater than what is ſepara- 
ted in a more complicated Artery ;, 
and ſeeing ſuch Glands whoſe com- 
pounding Arteries are moſt corapli- 
cated, ſecern the moſt viſcid Matter 
from the Blood, and the leaſt com- 
act the moſt fluid, (by the 16th 
ropofition) therefore an increaſed 
Quantity of Blood, by increaſing the 
Diameter of the leſs complicated 
Arteries more than of the more 
complicated, increaſes the fluid 
Secretions more than the viſcid. 
2 43 | 
Prop. 19. ecreaſed Quanti 
of Blood leſſens the fluid 3 
more than the viſcid. This needs 
no Proof, being the Reverſe of the 


iſcidity of the Blood; for the laſt 


Prop. 20. An increaſed Celerity 
of 85 Blood's Motion increaſes the 
fluid Secretions more than the viſ- 
cid : and wice werſa, a decreaſed 
Celerity leſſens the fluid Secretions 
more the viſcid. 3H 

Demonſtration. The Celerity of 
the Blood's Motion being 2 
the Inpetus by which the Arteries 
are diſtended 6 their 3 
enlarged, will ter, 0 
exert its Force 2 the leſs 
complicated Arteries, than upon ſuch 
as are more complicated, and con- 
ſequently promote the fluid more 
than the viſcid Secretions : and be- 
cauſe an increaſed Celerity will, by 
breaking the Blood into * 


AN 
+ a greater Quantity of ſu 
Particles co ; the Glands, 
whoſe Diameters are the leaft, there- 
fore upon this Account alſo an in- 
Zak Celerity of the Blood's Mo- 
tion will increaſe the fluid Secretions 
more than the viſcid. Q. E. D. 
Prop. 21. An univerſal Enlarge- 
ment of the Orifices of all the 
Glands increaſes the fluid Secretions 
more than the viſcid ; and vice 
©ersd, an univerſal Contraction leſ- 
ſens the flaid Secretions more than 
—_— 1 — 
Jamonſ/tration. e Diameters 
of the ſmalleſt Orifices being 0 
are big enough to ſecern the 
3 ar as = fluid Matter ; 
and becauſe the Matter ſecerned in 
different Glands, differ only in De- 
gree of Coheſion and Fluidity, (by 
the firſt Carol. of the 13th Propo/z- 
tion) therefore the Orifices of the 
ſmall Glands being enlarged, the 
more viſcid Matter that uſed to be 
ſeparated in other Glands, will be 
ſeparated in theſe ; and therefore, 


lets will be ſeparated in thoſe Glands 


that are fitted for viſcid Secretions ; 
and more m thoſe fitted for the 
Fluid. Therefore an univerſal En- 
largement of the Orifices of all the 
Glands inereaſes the fluid Secretions 
more than the viſcid. Q. E. D. 
Prop. 22. An increaſed Viſcidity 
of the Blood decreaſeth the fluid 
Secretions more than the viſcid ; 
and, vice versã, an encreaſed Flui- 
dity increaſeth the fluid Secretions 


| more than the viſcid. 


e roy =" A decreaſed Ce- 
lerity of the Blood's Motion leſſens 
the fluid Secretions more than the 
viſcid, (by the 2oth Propoſition) but 
the Celerity decreaſeth, as the Re- 
ſiſtance increaſeth : Now the Re- 
ſiſtance is greateſt when the Blood 


is moſt fluid, becauſe it paſſeth with 
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greateſt Difficulty thro* the capillary 
Arteries ; therefore an increaſed 
Viſcidity, by leſſening the Celerity, 
decreaſeth the fluid Secretions more 


than the viſcid. 2. E. D. For a 
further Account of this Affair, ſee 
Gland, Blood, Attraction, &c. 5 

Anima, as commonly uſed for 
the human Soul, hath no Concern 
in a Work of this Kind; but it may 
be known that Phyſicians ſometimes 
uſed it for the Principle of Life to 
the Body, as the Blood, which is 
what Willis calls Anima Brutalis, 
and is the ſame as the Purpurea A. 
nima in Virgil. The Chymiſts alſo. 
apply it to the Parts of ſome Simples, 
in which their medicinal Efficacies 
reſide ; and thus we have an Anima 
Rhabarbari, &c. in Wedelivs and 
ſuch Writers. Some Medicines alſo 
they dignify by this Name for their 
peculiar Suitableneſs to particular 
Parts, as the Salt of Steel is called, 
Anima z5, and the like. 

Animal Functions, are defined b 
the learned Boerhave, thoſe which 
when performed, the human Mind 
conceives ſuch Ideas from them as 
are annexed to the reſpective cor- 
poreal Actions; or ſuch wherein the 
Will exerts itſelf to produce them, 
or is moved by them when produ- 
ced: Thus the Touch, Taſte, Smell, 
Sight, 2 Perception, the I- 


ty magination, Memory, 8 
Reaſoning, Paſſions of the Mind 


and voluntary Motions, are animal 
Functions. | 

Animal Spirits. See Nervons 
Fluid. 5 

Animalcule, is a Diminutive of 

Animal, to expreſs ſuch {mall 
living Creatures as cannot be diſ- 
cerned by the naked Eye; and 
which are to be diſcovered in many 
Fluids by the Aſſiſtance of proper 
Glaſſes, See Fatus. 


Ani. 


ward 
- 
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Animation, a Term uſed to ex- alſo by ſome called Azaulzfdrmis 
prch the firſ ſure Signs of Life in Carti/ 


an Animal; tis alſo uſed by the 
W Hermetic Philoſophers, to expreſs a 


certain State of Perfection whereto 


Body is brought by ſome parti- 
cular Proceſs; at which time it be- 
comes capable of effecting ſome. ex- 
traordinary Change, or of produ- 
cing or affording ſome uncommon 
Phenomenon. 

Animus, diſtinguiſhed from Ani- 
na, as the former expreſſes the Fa- 
culty of Reaſoning, and the latter 

the Being in which that Faculty re- 
W ſides. . | 

Aniſcalptor. See Latiſſimus Dorfs. 

Amibhilation, is the Reduction of 
Matter into nothing. See Corrup- 
ton. | 

Annuentes Muſculi, are a Pair of 
tranverſe Muſcles at the Root of the 
Vertebræ of the Back, called by Mr. 
= Cowper, Refi interni minores, be- 
= cauſe they lie under the Recti Ma- 


ſores; and thus named, becauſe they 


* help to nod the Head directly for- 


Annularit. See Larynx. 

Annular Ligament. See Wriſt 
and Metacarpus.. 

Annular Praceſs, is a Protuberance 
made by the Meeting of the Proceſ- 
ſes of the Medulla Oblongata, under 
the Sides thereof. 

Annulus : This is variouſly ap- 
plied by phyſical Writers; Querce- 
tan in his Med. Hermet. deſcribes 
ſome Annuli N Libavius 
treats of Aunuli as Charms againſt 
Cholicks and Epilepſies: Scultetus 
gives this Appellation to Inſtru- 
ments contrived to hold the 
Eye or like Parts in ſome rati- 
ons; and Zecchius de Morbo Gallico 
directs an Annulus aureus to be held 
in the Mouth to draw away the 
Quickſilver that has been uſed in 
venereal Cures, The Croicides is 


tage. X | 
Ano, aw, is uſed for upwards, in 
Oppoſition to r xaTv, down- 
wards, and is often joined by Hip- 


pacrates to noxic, Venter, to 


fy the Mouth of the Stomach, or 
OEſophagus. It is alſo applied to 
Things which work upwards, as 
"= fron the pled 
ne, vative Parti 

cle a, and wduw, Aas, to be in 
Pain; are Medicines that aſſuage 
Pain. Writers diſtinguiſh them in- 
to Paragorick, which are the milder 
kind, and no ways extinguiſh the 
vital Fr action; and the Narcatici, 
which ſtupify, and ſometimes occa- 
ſion a Ceſſation of vital Action. 
Anuomalaus, from the privative 
Fa a, and ., Lex, a Law; 
ignifies any Thing that is irregular, 
and is 2 lied. Some uſe 
it for the — of a Fever, 
which is attended with a great Un- 
certainty of Symptoms. Galen ap- 
plies it to the Diſorders of menſtru- 
al Obſtructions; and Marcus Aure- 
lius Severinus, who wrote a whole 
Treatiſe of Abſceſſes, to "Tumours 
either unequal in Shape, or contain- 
ing Matter of different Kinds and- 


Conſiſtencies. 


Anomphalos, ſignifies one that 
wants a Navel, and is applicable 
only to our firit Parents as were 
created without want of Nouriſh- 
ment that way: for which Reaſon, 
as Paulus Amimanus ſays, they are 
ſo diſtinguiſhed in Paintings and 
Drawings. e. 

** - e ah bh 
Name ; for which Reaſon this hath 
been at firſt given to Parts 
taken Notice of, as once to the ſe- 
cond Cartilage in the Throat, now 
called Cricoides, or Cartilago anm- 
liformis, | 


Aa- 


1 n e 


reduced to any 


bribus 


AN 


cle a, and bpb, cupio, to defire ; 
is an e lothing of 
Food. 

 Antacida : Dolzus in his Ency- 
clopedia thus calls all thoſe Things 


which deſtroy Acidity. 


Antalgicus, is a Medicine which 
aſſuages Pain; whence Jonguetus 
gives it as a Title to an Emulſion of 
that Intention, as Lentilius obſerves 
in Miſcel. Med. Pract. Page 514. 

Antagoniſts, from arri, contra, 
againſt, and &yuvide, ofpono, to 

e; are Terms for oppoſite 
uſcles, as an abducent, and an 


 adducent Muſcles of any particular 


Limb. | 
e ere is a Term given 
to Me 


icines which extinguiſh vene- 


real Deſires, particularly by Vedeli- Man 


zs ; and ſome uſe it in the ſame 
Senſe as Antivenereal. 

Antecedent Signs, from ante be- 
fore, and cedo to go, are ſuch Symp- 
toms of Diſorder as appear before 
a Diſtemper is formed, ſo as to be 
particular Claſs, or 
proper Denomination: A Term 
much uſed of late by Bellini, de Fe- 


Antemetich, is a Name given by 


Willis to Medicines which ſtay Vo- 


mittings, Pharm. rat. Part 1. Sect. 
2. Cap. 3. : FE 
Antepileptick, given to Medicines 
inſt Convulfions ; from the Ety- 
mological Import of the Word. 
Anthelix, is the external Part of 
ns Ear oppoſite to the Helix. See 


 - Anthelminticks, from av againſt, 
and iApwur;, Vermis, a Worm; are 
Medicines that are good to deſtroy 


Worms. EN 


Anthology, a vlog, Flos, a 


Flower, and e-, Sermo, a Diſ- 
courſe; ſigniſies a Diſcourſe o 
Treatiſe of Flowers. 


( 28) Wo 
-  Anorexy, from the privative Parti- 


K = 


: a 3 for Flower, but 
y way o llency, it is appro- 
x As to Roſemary, is as to 5 
only Flowers of Roſemary. 
oquites the ON, wad gui 
es a live Coal, tiv 
a Scab or Blotch that is made * 
corroſive Humour, that as it were 
burns the Skin, and occaſions 
ricking Pains. For which Reaſon 
ome, as Serenus, call ſuch an Erup- 
tion Carbo, and others Ignis Per- 


cus. 
Anthropology, from arlguw®-, Homo, 
a Man, and Aiyw, dico, to f. : 
is any Diſcourſe or Treatiſe of which 
Man is the Subject, as, 
Anthropometria, is conſidering it 
anatomically, and Anthropo/ophia 
the Knowledge of the Nature of 


Anti : There are various Terms 
compounded with this, as Anti-hy + 
ſtericks, Anti- aſthmaticks, Anti-ve- 
nereals, and the like; which ſigni- 
Medicines againſt hyſterical Af- 
10ns, againſt an Aſthma, or a- 
gainſt the venereal Diſeaſe, from 
its natural ſignification, againſt, 
Anticardium, from arri, contra, 
againſt, and xp, Cor, a Heart, 
is that Part of the Breaſt juſt againſt 
the Heart, commonly called the Pit 
55 the Stomach, or Scrobiculus Cor- 
Antido 01 _ am, contra, a- 
gainſt, iow, do, to give; 
is a Medicine that is given wh 
the Miſchiefs of another, as of 
Poiſon, 


Antibecticum, is the Name of a 


Medicine invented by Poterus, cal- - 


led alſo Antimonium diaphoreticum 
Foviale. See its Preparation in the 

Dipenſatory 
Laren, from amr, contra, a- 
gainſt, and xa, Afectus, Affec- 
tion, expreſſes any oppoſite Proper- 
ties or ions in Matter. But it 
8 


AP 
is a Term that hath been much a- 
buſed by Sir Kenelm Dighy and ſome 
other hypothetical Reaſoners. 

Antiperiſta , from ami, contra, 
agai ind wegn, circumſto; 
ſignifies an Oppoſition from all a- 
round. The Philoſophers who firſt 
coined this Term, expreſſed by it a 
certain Invigoration of internal 
Warmth by the Repulſion of exter- 
nal Cold, which they called alſo 
Concentration of the internal Heat, 
from driving it to the Center, 

Antitenar, from ar, againſt 
and bag, Vola, the Palm; is a 
Muſcle that draws the Thumb to the 
Fingers ; it riſeth from the Bone of 
the Metac that ſuſtains the 
Fore-finger, and is inſerted into the 
firſt Bone of the Thumb. It is alſo 
a Muſcle of the great Toe, ariſin 
from the WE Part 2 1 
Os Cune i forme, aſſing obliquely, 
is Ar into the Hide of the O/- 
4 Seſamoidea. 

8 Antrum buccinoſum : ſo Bartholine 
calls the Cochlea of the Ear. 
Amüragus. See Far. 

Anus, is the Extremity of the Rec- 
tum. A ſmall Hole m the third 
Ventricle of the Brain, which leads 
into the fourth Veatricle of the C- 
rebellum, is alſo ſo called. 

Aorta, is the great Artery which 
riſes immediately out of the left 
Ventricle of the Heart, and has 
three Valves of the ſame Uſe and 


2 as the ſemilunar Valves in the 
onary Artery, See Heart, 
Azella, the 7h as Atwodeppos 


amongſt the Greeks, is when the 
Nut of the Penis lies bare, either 
by Means of a Diſtemperature, 
when it is called a Paraphimofis, or 
by Circumciſion ; for which laſt 
Reaſon it is made by ſome a com- 
mon Name for a Jew, or any cir- 
cumciſed Perſon. 


(*9) 


- *Tis great 


cle « and wiwlv, coquo, to boil, or 
concoct, is a Loſs of natural Con- 
coction; and is by Hippacrates uſed - 
ſometimes for 22 Tumours. 

Aperients, m aperio, to o 3 
are opening Medicines. tos = 
tergents, And Apert is ſometimes 
uſed to Tumours which are broke, 
as we read of Aperte Strume in 
Scribonius Largus. | 

Hpetalus, from the privative Par- 
ticle a, and @iraxv, Folium, a 
l ou cee 1 

ilanthropia : fo Wedelius calls 

the fi 


Approaches of Melancholy, 


when Perſons begin to diſlike Com- 
pany and Converſation. . 
Apbony, from the privative Parti- 
cle a, and Qwm, Vox, a Voice, is 
a Loſs of Speech. i | 
Aphoriſm, is a ſhort determina- 
ive Sentence, ſuch as thoſe of Hip- 
pocrates or Sanftorius. The Apho- 
ri/ms of the moſt learned Boerhaave 
are every Way admirable, and con- 
tain in a ſlender Volume all that is 
at preſent ok of Diſtempers. 
the conciſe Accuracy. 
wherewith they are wrote, ſhould . 
prevent their being e read. 
Aphradifia, expreſſes the venereal 
PR of both Sexes, m__ there-- 
re Aphrodifiacum is applied to a 
Medic _ excites Dedres there- 
unto, | | 
2 in Botany are thoſe little 
Knobs that grow on the Tops of the 
Stamina in the Middle of a Flower. 
They are commonly of a dark pur- 
pliſh Colour. By the Microſcope 
they have been diſcovered to be, as 
it were, a ſort of Capſule ſeminales, 
or Seed- Veſſels, containing in them 
ſmall globular, and often oval Par- 
ticles, of various Colours; and ex- 
12 formed. In the Herb 
obert, theſe Apices are of a deep 
2 Colour: They are exactly 
perical, and afford a very pleaſant 


i Pro- 


e 
1 pu" . 1. by) 3 ry 
© 
1 


V 


dates and 


01> 


AP 
Proſpect in the Glaſs. What the 
Uſe of theſe are, is not yet entirely 
agreed: Some have puefſed them to 
be a kind of male Spern, which fal- 
ling down into the Flower, fœcun- 
the Seed. 
be, are certain Specks or 


| Pimples about the internal Parts of 


the Mouth ; as alſo about the Ven- 
tricle, and Guts, which Infants are 


more particularly obnoxious to; and 


both Hippocrates and Galen have ta- 
—— of Chile —— 
on en, which fuck, 
from the Acidity which 
es Milk occafions. 
| Apocatharfis, is uſed for 
ds and downwards, either with 


or without the Help of Medicines. 


2 jor, was 1 uſed for 
uice of Vegetables, 
, a Form now un- 
deſervedly i in Diſuſe. ty wks 
Apolepfes, is frequen 
Hippoerates, and other of the — 
cients, for a Retention of Urine, or 
any other Matter to be 
that 3 a SO 5 
uſed, gnifies either the Ex- 
3 thing, as of the Birth, 
the Fæces, or the like; or a Re- 
laxation, by which any Part or the 
Whole is debllitated. 
s, from «wo, de, from, 
and, reupoy, Neruus, a Nerve; is the 
Tail, or String of a Muſcle, 
. called a Tendon. 
blegmatizonta, Remedies are 
ſo called which cauſe an Evacuation 
of ſerous or mucous Humour by the 


Noſtrils, as particular Kinds of 
= ee eee prod 
Apophyfes, from S 
CE ame ne ty 
Galen to the pro N 


ſome Bones, he.4 — kene 
by Proceſe 3 and it differs from an 
Epiphyfis, as that is a Continuance 
of tas Joe itſelf, whereas the lat- 


( 


n 

ter is ſome what adhering to a Bone, 
and of which it is not properly a 
Part, as Bartholine, and Anatomiſts 


ſince him diſtinguiſh them. Hppo- 
crates applies this Term to ſome 
fleſhly Excreſcencies, | 


ſexy, from awonMitlu, per- 

* e becauſe 4 
are as it were ſuddenly ſtruck with 
Death. Ii a ſuden Deprivation 
of all internal and external Senſa- 
tion, and of all Motion, unleſs of 
the Heart and Thorax : For the un- 
of which, it is neceflary 

emiſe, that if by any Means 

6 Neves is tied and compreſſed, the 
Part to which that Nerve is directed 
loſes its Senſe and Motion ; that if 
any Nerve is cut, there diſtil out a 
Liquor ; that Motion is performed 
by reaſon the nervous Fluid is im- 
lled by the Force of the arterial 
lood through the Nerves into the 


| muſcular Fibres ; and that Senſation 


is from hence, that Objects com- 
preſs or ſtrike upon the ies 
of the Nerves by their Motion, and 
drive back 4 nervous Fluid to- 

wards the Brain. An Apopl 
therefore is produced by any Cauſe 
which hinders ſuch Urdulation of 
all the Nerves, unleſs thoſe which 
are deſtined to move the Heart and 
Breaſt. But the Means by which 
the Motions of the Heart and 'Tho- 
rax remain, or of the Pulſe and Re- 
ſpiration, when the other Parts are 
eprived of their Motion, is becauſe 
in every Motion which is 'performed 
by Muſcles having Antagoniſts, a 
Quantity of nervous Fluid muſt be 
derived-into the Muſcle, 
not only equal to that which is de- 

rived at the ſame time into the 
poſite Muſcle, but alſo great or; Gr 
otherwiſe the Part to 1 4 ot 
would remain in an Equilibrium, 
without Motion : And therefore 
more of the nervous Fluid muſt paſs 
mto 


A P 
into a Muſcle 1 has an 15. 
niſt, than that which has none 
e Heart is a 12 bn hes no 
Anta and conſequently it re- 
A leſs da, of nervous 
Nu to continue its Motion, than 
other Muſcles deſtined for the Mo- 
tion of the Limbs ; © therefore if the 
uſe hindering the Undulations of 
the Nerves is ſuch that no juice 
could flow through the Nerves, the 
Heart itſelf would ceaſe from Mo- 
tion, and Death enſue. But if the 
I be not A as to take 
all the Motion of the Fluid 
Reg the Nerves, but ſo far only re- 
ſiſts their Dilatation, that but · a very 
little Fluid can paſs thro' them not 


ſufficient 'to inflate thoſe Muſcles is 
which have Antagoniſts ; then thoſe * 


Muſcles only will be contracted 
which require the laſt Quantity of 
Spirits, and ſuch is the Heart. 'The 
Impediment toſuch due Undulation 
is generally a Repletion, and indi- 
cates Evacuation, joined with Sti- 
muli. Bartholine calls the internal 
Jugular Veins Apoplecticæ, from an 
Opinion of their being particularly 
concerned in on Diſtemper. 
Aporrboes, &moggiw, defluo, 

flow from; ſignifies e 


22 and Exhalations from the 
arth, and ſubterraneous Bodies, as 


alſo any kind of infectious Steams. 
| Apoſtaſis, is uſed by ſome Wri- 
ters in the ſame Se 


Fractures of the Bones, where ſome 
Parts break off, 

Aeoſtrophe, is uſed by Paulus 
AM gineta, Linden, and others, for 
a Loathing of Food. 

A poſteme. See bn poſthume. 

Wir from «wo, cum, With, 


nd rin, to put; is 8 . cal- 
led from 1 Bufinels, 
2 Things — for Me. 
cine, 


Fitneſs of the 
form certain things with. But FY 


neral it ſtands for all that 
x Knowledge of * 
Foquiſite to the Study : 


e as Abſceſs ; 
and Hippocrates uſed it for ſuch H 
"be thy 

'feveriſh Heat. 


the „which rea 


AQ 
8 , deferevto, 
make hot; qu 6s Herbs, 


Roots, &. together, 'for any me- 
dicinal Ufe. 


ratus, is aſed-varioally, as 


A Don of Inſtruments and all 
other things into a Readineſs by a 


Surgeon for any Operation, often 


mentioned by Scultetus in "this 
Senſe: and in Mechanieks, or 


rimental Philoſophy, it ſignißes the 
nſtruments to 


other things 
or Praftice © of any Art or Science, 
Aperite, i in a philoſophical Senſe, 

any natural 1 

and ph a Craving of 
F = et kun Hunger and Thirſt. 
The Appetitus caninus, called 'alfo 
Pica, and Phagedzna, by Galen; 
and by Dethers, in his Notes 


Berbette, Nvropes ta, is a diſtemper- 


ed or inſatiable Cravimg· for Food, 


different from the Bulimia, which | 


ſee. 


Appoſition, is the Addition and 
Union of new Matter, as of the 


Food in Nouriſhment. 


Aptitude, is a Fitneſs in 


Aquadu# :; the Paſſage of 
from the 
Ear to the Palate is ſo called. But 
for the Veſſels fo called, eo Lym- 


1 
us Humour. See Humours e 
w tbe f 


Aquila alba, a Name given 
"the Guts to Mereurius . 7 
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AR 
Araneus, is ſometimes uſed by 
Galen, to expreſs a low Pulſe : and 
by Hi es, A Urine, hav- 
ing Films like Cobwebs in it. 
Areometer, an inſtrument con- 
trived to determine the ſpecifick 
Gravities of Liquors. 
Arbor Diane, called alſo Arbor 
Philoſophorum ; a Name given to a 
icular C zation from the 
lation of Mercury, or Silver, in 
Acids: And Arbor Hermetis is uſed 
in a Proceſs for the Revivification 
of Mercury. And Helmont gives 
the Name of Arbor Vitæ to a Me- 
dicine, by the Help of which he 
pretended Life would again ſhoot 
out like a Tree. 
Arboreus, from Arbor, a Tree, 


zs a Term in Botany, to diſtinguiſh 


ſuch Fungus's or Moſſes as grow 
upon Trees, from thoſe that grow 
on the Ground. 

Arcanum, ſignifies a Secret : and 
er tis a Term 1 
apply d b 2 an ſtors 
in Medicire, who generally 1 
their Ignorance wn Fraud under a 
Pretence of ; | 

Archeus, from apxaie., ſignify- 
ing ancient, as applied in Medicine, 
denotes the ancient Practice, con- 
cerning which in his Time Hippo- 
crates wrote a whole Treatiſe : And 
ſometimes it 1s uſed for that natural 
State which preceded any Diſeaſe. 
This by ſome likewiſe 1s uſed for 

Archeus, a Term much uſed b 
Helmont to expreſs an internal eff. 
cient Cauſe of all Things; which 
ſeems no other than the Anima 


Mundi of his Predeceſſors: and as 


he applies it to particular animated 
Beings, it differs not from the Ju- 
66, or Vis Plaſtica of the old Phi- 


loſophers. But theſe are ſuch ab- 


ſtract Terms, and convey ſuch con- 
fuſed Notions, that rather 
ſerve gh Purpoſe of Ignorance and 


( 32) 


AR 
Impoſture than any uſeful and ge- 
nerous Knowledge. 

Archiator, from apxn, Princi- 
pium, Chief, and iargos, Medicus, 
a Phyſician ; ſignifies chief Phyſi- 


cian, ſuch as thoſe to Princes, ac- 
cording to the Explanations of Hie- 


ron. curialis : but Hoffman ap- 
Plies it rather to the Head or Preſi- 


dent of a College or Community of 
Phyſicians. Some likewiſe uſe it in 
the ſame Senſe as Arcbæus. 
Archidoxis, is a Title given to a 
Book wrote by Paracelſus of Chy- 
iſtry, and which Libavius in Ex- 
am. Phil. Novæ, ſays, looks more 
like Magick than Knowledge : but 
thoſe who underſtand it, tell us it 
contains ſome very remarkable Se- 
crets ; and is highly prized by the 


Adept. 
. Arachnoides, and A. 
ranea Tunica. See Anpbibleſtroi des. 
Ardent Spirits ; thoſe are ſo called 
as are diſtilled from fermented Ve- 
tables, and will take Fire, and 
urn away. 
Ardor Ventriculi is a Heat at the 
Stomach, and expreſſes the Heart- 
2 the ſame as Cardialgia, which 
ee. | 
Arder Urine, the ſame as Dy/ury, 
which ſee. 1 
Area, ſignifies the internal Ca- 
oy of any given Boundary or 
imits of what Figure or Shape ſo- 


ever. It is a Term alſo uſed by 


Miners for a certain Compaſs of Ore 
allotted for digging ; and ſome 
phyſical Writers uſe it for a Species 
of the Alopecia, which fee. © 

Areola Papillaris. Some call that 
Circle about the Nipple ſo. 

Aregon, importing Aſſiſtance, a 
Name given to an officinal Un- 
guent, which is deſcribed in many 
old Diſpenſatories ; but the preſent 
Practice hath rejected it. 


1 


A R 
Argentum Viuum, the fame as 
Duickfikoer ; which fee. 

Areill, is a. white Earth, like 
Chalk, but more brittle; little uſed 
in Phyſiccx. ; 

Ariſta, in Botany, is a long 
needle-like - Beard, that grows out 
from the Huſk of Corn or Graſs, 
called alſo the An. 

Ariſtolochia, are ſuch Medicines 
as promote the Flux of the Lochia. 

Arm. See Humerus. 

Aromaticks, from dgwpa, ſignify- 
ing a ſweet Flavour, is now given 
to all Medicines of a grateful ſpicy 
Scent ; tho” antiently it was a Term 
given to Mirrh only, and ſince b 
way of Preheminence Saffron ha 
by ſome been called Aroma Philo- 


ſophorum. 'Thoſe Bodies are properly 


called Aromaticks which have a fra- 
grant or pungent Taſte or Smell. 
Art, as applied to Medicine, in- 
cludes all that is to be done in the 
Practice of its ſeveral Branches; 


- Whereas thoſe Principles or Rules 


which direct that Practice, are more 
properly called Theory or Science. 
ery, as ſome imagine, from 
enp, Air, the Air, and reite, ſerv, 
to keep: for the Ancients had a 
Notion of their incloſing a great 
deal of Air; but others, who un- 
derſtand their Uſe better, derive it 
from a Ts aii becaule it con- 
tinually riſes up with a Pulſe- like 
Motion. There are indeed three 
Ducts in the Body to which this 
Name is applied, wiz. the Aſperia 
Arteria, the Arteria Pulminaris, and 
Vena Arterioſa, which ſee, But all 
the Veſſels that convey the Blood 
from the Heart, more properly are 
hereby included, and which tis of 
that Conſequence to be well ac- 
quainted with, as deſerves a parti- 
cular Deſcription here. | 
An Artery is a conical Canal con- 


veying the Blood from the Heart 
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is made 


the Bigneſs of the Artery 


thruſt forward tow 
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to all Parts of the Body. Each 


Artery is compoſed of three Coats, 
of which the firſt ſeems to be a 


thread of fine  Blood-Veſſels and 
Nerves, for. the Nouriſhing the 
Coats of the Artery. The ſecond 
up of circular, or rather 
ſpiral Fibres, of which there are 
more or fewer Strata, according ta 
Theſe 
Fibres have a ſtrong Elaſticity, by 
which they contract themſelves 
with ſome Force, when the Power 
by which they have been ſtretched 
out ceaſes. The third and inmoſt 
Coat is a fine, denſe, tranſparent 
Membrane, which keeps the | 


within its Canal, which otherwiſe, 


upon the Dilatation of an Artery, 
would eaſily ſeparate the ſpiral 


Fibres from one another. As the- 
- Arteries grow ſmaller, theſe Coats 


grow thinner, and the Coats of 
the Veins ſeem only to be Continu- 
ations of the cap Arteries. 
The Pulſe is thus accounted for: 
When the left Ventricle of the 
= == 
into t s 
Blood in the 4 rg onl 


ties, but the Channel of the Artery 
is 32 dilated # qe Fluids, 
when are preſſed, again to 
all Sides, and cheir Pre ure is always 
perpendicular to the Sides of the 
containing Veſſels ; but the Coats 
of the Artery by aay ſmall Inpetus 
may be diſtended : therefore upon 


the Contraction of the Heart, the 


Blood from the left Ventricle will 


not only preſs the Blood in the Ar- 


tery forwards, but both together 

will diſtend the Sides of the Artery. 

When the Impetus of the Blood a- 

2 the Sides of the Artery ceaſes, 
t 


is, when the left Ventricle cea- 


ſes to contract, then the ſpiral Fibres 
of the Anery, by their natural hy 
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State, and contract the Channel of 
the Artery, till it is again dilated by 
the Syſtole of the Heart. This Di- 
aſtole of the Artery is called its 
Pulſe; and the time the ſpiral Fibres 
are returning to their natural State, 
is the Diſtance between two Pulſes. 
This Pulſe is in all the Arteries of 
the Body at the ſame Time: For 
while the Blood is thruſt out of the 
Heart into the Artery, the Artery 
being full, the Blood muſt move in 
all the Arteries at the ſame Time; 
and becauſe the Arteries are conical, 
and the Blood moves from the Baſis 
of the Cone to the Apex, therefore 
the Blood muſt ſtrike againſt the 
ſides of the Veſlels, and conſequent- 
ly every Point of the Artery muſt be 
dilated at the ſame Time that the 
Blood is thrown out of the left Ven- 
tricle of the Heart; and as ſoon as 
the Elaſticity of the ſpiral Fibres 
can overcome the Impetus of the 
Blood, the Arteries are again con- 
tracted. Thus two Cauſes operating 
alternately, the Heart, and Fibres 
of the Arteries, keep the Blood in 
a continual Motion. 

The chief Diſtribution of the Ar- 
teries is into the Horta aſcendens, 
and the Aorta deſeendens, from 
which they are branched into all the 
ſeveral Parts of the Body after the 
following Manner. The Aorta 
coming > the left Ventricle of 
the Heart, ſends out two Branches 
called Coronariæ to the Heart, before 
it pierces the Pericardium ; but af- 
ter it hath pierced it, it aſcends a 
little, and then it crooks forward, 
and forms the Aorta deſcendens. 
From the upper Side of this Crook 
it ſends out three Branches, two on 
the left Side, which are one Subc/a- 
vian, and one Carotid: ; and one on 
the right Side, which 1s the right 
Saubclavian, from which unmediate- 
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city, return again to their former 
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ly ariſes the right Carotide. The A.- 
teriæ Subclavie on each Side ſend 
out the Mediaſtana, the Mammoria 
the Cervicalis, or Vertebralis, and 
a Branch which goes to the Muſcles 


of the Neck, of the Breaſt, and to 


the Glandula Thyroides. After the 
Subclavia has paſſed thro* the Mu/- 
culus Scalenus, it is called Axillaris. 
The Arterie Carotides, as they aſ- 
cend on each Side the Trachæa A.- 
teria, give ſome {mall Branches 
thereunto to the Larynx, to the 
Glandula Thyroides, and then they 
ſend out each four conſiderable 
Branches, 'The firſt goes to the 
Tongue, to the Muſcles of the Os 
Hyoides, and to the Pharynx. The 
2d divides into two Branches, of 
which the firſt loſes itſelf in -the 
Muſcles Mylohoides and Digaftrici ; 
and the ſecond goes along the Baſis 
of the lower, Jaw, and is loft in the 
Muſcles of the Lips. 'The third 
Branch divides at the Angle of the 
lower Jaw into two Branches ; one 
enters into the lower Jaw, and the 
other makes the Arteria temporalis. 
The 4th Branch goes to the Muſcles 
on the hind part of the Neck, and 
to the Skin of the hind Head. The 

Carotide then paſſes thro' the Ca- 
nal in the Os Petroſum, gives ſome 
Branches to the Dura WT Joins 
with the Cerwicalis, ſends out Bran- 
ches to the Glandula Pituitaria, Re- 
te mirabile, Plexus Choroides ; then 
runs thro' all, the Circumvolutions 
of the Cerebrum and Cerebellum, and 
loſes its capillary Branches in their 
Caratidal Subſtance. The Axe/lary 
having pierced the Scalenum, gives 
ſome little Branches to the neareſt 
Muſcles ; it ſends out the Thoracica 
ſuperior and inferior, the Scapularis, 
and then gives a Branch which paſ- 
ſes under the Head of the Humerus 
into the Muſculus longus and brevis 


of the Arm. The Trunk of the 
| Avxil- 
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Axillaris goes down the Infide of 
the Arm, giving Branches by the 
way to the Muſcles that lie upon the 
Humerus. Above the Elbow it ſends 
out a Branch which is ſpread upon 
the internal Condyle of the Hume- 
rus. At the ing of the Elbow 
this fame Trunk divides into two 
Branches, the one external, and the 
other internal; the external runs a- 
long the Radius, it caſts out a Branch 
which goes to the Supinator, and 
aſcends to the Brachialis internus : 
in the reſt of its Courſe down to the 
Wriſts, it gives Branches to the Lon- 
s Rotundus, and Benders of the 
Fingers, Wriſt, and Thumb. Be- 
ing come to the Wriſt, it ſends out 
a Branch which goes to the Begin- 
_ of the Tenar, then it paſſes 
under the Tendon of the Flexor Pol- 
licis ; it gives a Branch to the ex- 
ternal Part of the Hand, and paſſing 
under the Tendons of the Muſcles, 
its Branches run along each Side of 
the Thumb and Fore-finger. The 
internal Branch goes down along 
the Cubitus to the Wriſt, and is di- 
ſtributed in like manner to each 
Side of the Middle-finger and Lit- 
tle finger. | 
The Aorta deſcendens ſends out 
firſt the Bronchialis, which accom- 
panies all the Branches of the Bron- 
chia; as it deſcends along the Ver- 
tebr of the Thorax, it {ends out on 
each ſide the intercoſtal Arteries to 
the Diaphragm ; it gives the Phre 
mica, and the Cæliaca is the firſt it 
ſends out when it enters the Abdo- 
men. The Cæliaca divides into two 
branches, the one on the right, and 
other on the left, of which the firſt 
gives the Gaſtrica dextra which goes 
to the Stomach, the Ciſtica to the 
Gall-bladder, the Epiplois dextra;to 


the Omentum, the — to the 


Gut Duodenum, and to a Part of 
the 7ejunum, the Gaſtro-Epiplois to 
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the Stomach to the Omentum; and 
ſome Branches to the Liver, which 
enters the Capſula communis, to ac- 
company the ches of the Vena 
Porta. The leſt Branches of che 
Cæliaca give the Gaſtrica dextra, 
which is alſo ſpread on the Sto- 


mach, the Epiplois finiſtra to the 


Omentum, the Splenica to the 
Subſtance of the Spleen: Then the 
Aorta deſcendens ſends out the Me- 
ſenterica ſuperior, the Renales Adi- 
poſæ, which go to the Renales Glan. 
E, or Fat about the Reins, the 
Emulgents to the Reins, the Sper- 
matice to the Teſticles, the 
baris interior to the Muſcles of the 


Loins, the Meſenterica inferior 
which with the ſuperior, is diſtribu- 


ted thro' the Meſentery, and which 
accompanies all the Branches of the 
Lenz Meſeraice. When the Aorta is 
come to the Os ſacrum, it divides 
into two Branches ; and from 
the Angle they make, ſprings out a 
ſmall | 
it ſpreads from the Os ſacrum. The 
Iliac Arteries divide again into the 
external and internal Liac. From 
the internal Iliac ariſes the Hypogaſ- 


trica, which is diſtributed to the 


Bladder, to the Rectum, to the out- 
er and inner Side of the Matrix, 
Vagina, Veficulæ ſeminales, Proſtatæ 
and Penis, Os ſacrum, and all the 


Parts contained in the Peluis or Ba- 


ſon : and then it gives two conſi- 
derable Branches which paſs out of 
the lower Belly ; the firſt goes un · 


der the Pyrifermzs, and is diſtribu- 
ted to the Muſcles called Glatt 
the ſecond, which is lower than the 


firſt, gives alſo two Branches pretty 
big, of which the firſt goes to the 


Obturatores, the ſecond pierces the 


Cavity of the Abdomen, under the 
Pyriformis, and loſes itſelf by ſeve- 
ral Branches in the Glutæus major. 


As ſoon as the external 1/zac leaves 


D 2 the 


ery called Sacra, becauſe ' 
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out the Epigaſtrica, which runs u 


the Inſide the Muſculus rectus, 


a little below that, the Pudenda, 
which goes to the Privities : Then 


it is called Cruralis, which ſends 


out three conſiderable Branches : the 
firſt is called Mu/cula, which gives 
ſeveral Branches : the firſt paſſes be- 


tween the Muſcles called Iliacus and 


Peclineus, and loſes itſelf in the third 
Head of the Triceps in the Semimem- 
branoſus, or Seminorvoſas, in the Be- 
ginning of the Biceps; in the Qua- 
drigemim, and in the Cavity of the 
greater Trochanter. The ſecond, 


third, and fourth, go to ſeveral Parts 


of the Triceps and Gracilis poſterior ; 
then the Trunk of the Maſcula goes 
under the firſt of the Triceps, and 
divides into three Branches more. 
The firſt having paſſed the third of 


the Triceps, is loſt in the Semimem- 


 branoſus. The ſecond paſſes under 


the Femur to the J. os externus. 
The third goes a little lower, caſts 


Branches to the 'Tendon of the third 


of the Triceps ; it loſes itſelf at the 


End of the Seminervoſus, and at the 


End of the great Head of the Bzceps. 
The ſecond conſiderable Branch of 


the Trunk of the Cural goes to the 


external Part of the Thigh, paſſes 
under the Sartorius, under the Gra- 
cilis rectus; it caſts ſome Branches 
to the End of the Iliacus, to the be- 
ginning of the Gracilis rectus, to 
the Vaſtus externus, Cruralis, Mem- 


_ branoſus, and Fore- part of the Glu- 


tæus minor. Phe third riſes almoſt 
from the ſame Part of the Crural, 
and loſes itſelf in the Middle of the 
Gracilis rectus, Cruralis, and Vaſtus 
externus. The Crural having ſent 
out theſe three Branches, gives ſeve- 


ral more to the Sartorius, the Graci- 


lis poſterior, but the greateſt goes to 
the 2 externus. As the Crural 


. deſcends, it ſiule deeper in the 
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hinder Part of the Thigh, rue, 
through the Tendons of the 8 
being come to the Ham, the 
Branch it ſends out is ſpread on the 
hinder Part of the Thigh- bone, and 
it goes to the little Head of the Bi- 
ceps; then it caſts out ſeveral other 
Branches which loſe themſelves in 
the Fat, and in the Extremities of 
the Muſcles behind the Femur. Un- 
der the Ham it ſends out two Popli- 
tæi, which go round the Knee; 
the one on the Inſide, the other on 
the Outſide. It caſts out a little lower 
We other Branches, 75 OW | 
ome go to the beginning of the G 
mini, 57 the Soleus ern and 
b. rar and the reſt ſurround the 
Tibia on all ſides. Then it divides 
into two Branches, of which the firſt 
paſſes through the Membrane which 
joins the Tibia and Prone together, 
n. which it continues its Way, 
giving Branches to the Tibiæut ex- 
ternus, and to the Extenſores Digi- 
torum. The ſecond Branch divides 
into two more, external and inter- 
nal ; the external, after it hath gi- 
ven Branches to the Soleus, to the 
Peronæus poſterior, and to the Flexor 
Pollicis, pierces the Membrane be- 
tween the Tibia and Pirone, and riſes 
upon the external Ankle, to ſpread 
itſelf upon the upper Part of the 
Foot. The internal, as it deſcends, 
ru Branches to the Soleus, to the 
lexores Digitorum, to the Tibiæus 
poſterior ; then it paſſes by the Cavi- 


ty of the Pirone, where it divides in- 


to two Branches, of which one paſſes 
under the Tenar to the great Toe, 
the other paſſes between the Mu/- 
culus brevis and the Hypotenar, and is 
diſtributed into the other Toes. 

And this is the Order and Diſtri- 
bution of the principal Arteries in 
the Body, each of which are ſub- 
divided into others, and theſe agai 


intq others, till at laſt the whole. 
ee Pod 


K r 


Body is over - ſpread with moſt mi- 
nute capillary Arteries, concerni 
which there are two Things necet- 
to remark : Firſt, that the 
Branches which go off at any ſmall 


Diſtance from the Trunk of an 


Artery, unite their Canals into one 
Trunk again, whoſe Branches like- 
wiſe communicate with one ano- 


ther, and with others, as before: 


By this Means, when &ay ſmall 
Artery is obſtructed, the Blood is 
brought by the communicating 
Branches below the Obſtruction, 
which muſt otherwiſe have been 


deprived 'of their Nouriſhment. 

The Aorta | — 100000 
Right ſubclavian Artery —ſ — 20101 9 
_ Carotide N Ne 4g —— 10016 

e Axillary — — — — 1 6. 5 
Bronchial Artery — — . + | 

24 Intercoftals, each 434.2 — m — 10420. 8 
Cæliack — — 4830.3 
Meſenterick — — — 7307.8 
Right Emulgent — — 4639 
Left Emulgent — — 4639 
Inferior eſenter ick — — — — 30 I 5 i 
Six Lumbals, each 434.2 — — 2603.35 
Left Iliack — 9739.8 

——— 10535 


Right Iliack 
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Theſe Inoſculations are every where 
2 but chiefly in the Uterus, 

e/entery, and Brain: It is the 
ſame Thing with the Veins. The 
other Thing is, That the Sum of 
the Orifices of the Branches of any 
Artery is greater than the Orifices 
from the Trunk from which they 
came, upon which Account the 
Velocity of the Blood is greatly di- 
miniſhed, as it removes N 
from the Heart. The Proportions 
the pri Branches bear to one 


Sum of all the Branches 102740. 7 | 


The Pulmonary Artery ann — — 139291.8 
The aſcending Cava 2ͤ—U— — — — 
The deſcending Cava — 92373 
To the Action of the Arteries in a curious and uſeful Hiſtory of the 


the human Body are owing the Cir- 
culation of the Blood, its Heat, red 
Colour, Fluidity, Aſſimilation of the 
Seed, the Converſion of fixed Salts 
into ſuch as are volatile, and the 
Performance of all the Secretions, 
To ſhew all theſe Particulars in 
their full Extent, would be to give 


- Artery, 
letting Blood by the Arteries in ſome 


Arteries : And they may readily 
enough be drawn from the Nature 
and Structure of thoſe wonderful Ca- 


nals, with the Help of our preſent 


Phyloſophy and Chymiſtry. 
mak hun. from aprigia, an 
Tim, ſeco to cut, is 
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extraordinary Cafes ; but the Ha- 
zard makes it very rarely practiſed, 

Arthritis, from ado, Articulus, 

a Joint; any Diſtemper is proper- 
ly enough thus called that affects 
the Joints, but the Gout moſt parti- 
cularly ; and this hath different 
Names as it falls m_ different 
Parts, among ſome Authors more 
nice m Words than Things : as 
Padagra : when in the Feet, Chi- 
rapra When in the Hands, and ſo of 
other Parts. From the ſame De- 
rivation. 
Aribrodia, is often uſed for any 
Articulation in general; but ſome- 
times ſignifies the fame with A.- 
throfis. 

Arthrofis, is uſed to ſignify that 
kind of Articulation, when a round 
Head of a Bone is received into a 
round Hollow of another; ſuch as 


that of the Femur, with the N 
and as the Radius receives the Hu- 
merus. | 


Articulation : This 1s peculiar to 
the Bones, and diſtinguiſhed into 
three Sorts, 1. Diarthrofis. 2. Syn- 
condrofis, and, 3. Synarthrofis. Of 
the firſt there are two Sorts, the Ex- 


arthrofis, or Arthrodia, and Gin- . 


mus. The firſt is when a round 

ead of a Bone is received into a 
round Cavity of another , ſuch as 
the Articulation of the Femur with 
the [chium; and this is called the 
Ball and Socket. The Property 
this joining is, that the Parts may 
move equally to any Side. The 
Ginghhmus is deſcribed under that 
Word, which ſee. The ſecond, 
_ Syncondrofes, is when the Extremi- 
ties of two Bones are joined to one 
another by Means of an intervening 
. Cariilage, Thus the Bodies of the 
Pertebrz, and the Extremities of the 


Ribs and Sternum, are joined to- 


her; where tho' the Motion of all 


Þ manifeſt, yet that of any two is Motion of the Joint, I his is ſepa- 
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hardly diſcernable. The third; Syn- 
arthrofis, is alſo of two Sorts, the 

Satura and Gomphoſis. The Sutura 

is when two Bones are mutually in- 
dented with one another; the 'Teeth 

by which they are indented are of 
various Figures, ſometimes like the 

Teeth of a Saw; ſometimes broad 
at their Extremities, and narrow at 

their Baſe ; ſometimes the Sides of 
the Teeth are likewiſe indented, as 
frequently in the Sutura Lambdoi- 
dalis. This Sort of Articulation is 
called Dove: tailing, and is uſed by 

Joiners in Drawers, &c. All the 

Bones of the Cranium and upper 

Jaw, as alſo the Epiphy/es of the 

Bones, are joined by this Articula- 

tion. Gompboſis is when one Bone 

is joined to another, as a Pin or 

Nail is in a Piece of Wood; and 

the Teeth only are articulated this 

Way in their Sockets. To theſe 

may be added a third kind of Syn- 

arthrofis, very different from any 
of the former ; which 1s, when a 

Bone has a long and narrow Chan- 

nel which receives the Edge or Pro- 

ceſs of another Bone; and thus the 

Vomer is joined to the Os Sphanoides 

and Septum Narium : This is called 

ploughing. Theſe comprehend all 

the Sifferent Articulations of Bones 

in a human Body, and what other 

Authors mention is to no Purpoſe. 


The Extremities of all the Bones 


which are articulated to one another 
with a manifeſt Motion, are bound 
together by membranous Ligaments, 
which riſe from the Conjunction of 
the Epiphyſes with the Bone; and 
ing over the Articulation, are 


_ inſerted at the ſame Place in the 


other Bope. Thus they form a Bag 
which Embraces all that Part of the 
Extremities of the Bones which play 
upon one another ; and in this Bag 
is contained a Mucilage for the eaſier 
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rated by Glands which he in Fat 
on the Inſide of the 1 
Thoſe articulated by the Gizghmus 
have the Ligaments much Frapger 
than they are either behind or be- 
fore ; that the Protuberances may 
be kept to play in their Cavities, 
and to prevent the Bones from ſlip- 
ping out of Joint. 

Arytenoides, from aguw, haurio, 
to drink, and 2g, Forma, Shape 
See Larynx. 1 

Arp tencideus, is a Muſcle to con- 
tract the preceeding Cartilages, from 
the ſame Derivation. 6 

Arythmus, from the privative 
Particle a, and gu, Modutus, or 
Pulſus, is a ſinking of the Pulſe ſo 
that it cannot be felt, as in a Swoon : 
Or it is rather uſed for any Irregu- 
larity of the Pulſe, which ſome 
Authors diſtinguiſh into three kinds, 
but not worth Notice here. 

Aſcarides, from "aoxiu, moveo, 
to move; are little Worms in the 
Rectum, ſo called from their con- 
tinual troubleſome Motion, cauſing 
an intolerable Itching. | 

Aſcites, a particular Species of a 
Droply, affecting chiefly the lower 
Belly. Hippocrates calls it in a par- 
ticular Manner the watry Drapſy, 
and Galen charges it upon cold Cau- 
ſes. By the belt practical Writers 
it is defined a Swelling of the lower 
Belly, and depending Parts, from an 
Extravaſation and Collection of Wa- 
ter broke out of its proper Veſſels, 
oy means of ſome Obſtruction or 

eakneſs of the Glands and /i/cera. 
This Caſe, when certain and mve- 
terate, is univerſally allowed to ad- 
mit of no Cure but by means of 
the manual Operation or Tapping ; 
tho' there want not Arguments to 


ſhew that the Fluid, which is here 
ſuppoſed extravaſated, ſtill continues 


to circulate in the Body. 


Alu, has been applied to many 
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diſcontinued, and is now to be met 


with only to ſignify the as 


_ 
— 


Ahperia Arteria, called alſo Tra- 5 
1 a Canal ſituated in the fore - 


part of the Neck, before the OE/a- 


pbagus, whoſe upper End is called 
„ from whence it deſcends - 


to the fourth Yertebra of the Back, 


. Where it divides and enters the 
Lungs. This Canal is made of- 
annular Cartilages, which are at 


ſmall and equal Diſtances from one 
another. Theſe Cartilages grow 


* 


ſmaller and ſmaller as they approach 


the Lungs ; and thoſe of the Broncht 


are ſo cloſe to one another, that, 
in Expiration, the ſecond enters 
within the firſt, and the third with- 


in the ſecond, and the following 


always enters the. Preceeding. Be- 
twixt the Larynx and the Lungs 
theſe Cartilages make not complete 
Rings; but their hinder Part, which 
is contiguous to the QE /ophagus, is 
membranous, that they may the 
better contract and dilate, and give 
way to the Food as it paſſes down 
the Gutlet. But the Cartilages of the 
Bronchi are completely annular; yet 
their Capillary Branches have no 


Cartilages, but inſtead of them 


ſmall circular Li 
at pretty large Diſtances from one 
another. The Uſe of the Carti- 


lages is to keep the Paſſage for the 


Air open; but in the Capillary 
9 would hinder oo ſub- 
ſiding of the Veſicles. Theſe Car- 
tilages are tied together by two 


Membranes, external and internal; 


the external is compoſed of circular 
Fibres, and covers the whole Tro- 
chea externally ; the internal is of 
an exquiſite Senſe, and covers the 
Cartilages internally ; it is compo- 
ſed of three diſtin&> Membranes, the 
fuſt is woven of two Orders of Fi- 
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gaments, Which are 
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pres; thoſe of the firſt Order are 
longitudinal, for the ſhortning the 
Trachea; they make the Cartilages 
approach and enter one another : 
The other Order is of circular Fi- 
bres for the contracting the Carti- 
lages. When theſe two Orders of 
Fibres act, they help, with the ex- 
ternal Membrane, in Expiration, in 
coughing, and in altering the Tone 
of the Voice. The ſecond Mem- 
brane is altogether glandulous, and 
the excretory Veſſels of theſe Glands 
open in the Cavity of the Trachea 
they ſeparate a Liquor for moiſtning 


tze Cavity, and for defending it 


from the Acrimony of the Air. The 
third and laſt, is a Net of Veins, 
Nerves and Arteries; the Veins are 
Branches of the Vena Cava; the 
Nerves of the Recurrent ; and the 
Arteries Sprigs of the Carotides. 

A Perity, is that Roughneſs which 
ariſes from the unequal Surfaces of 
any Bodies, 

Aſphyxia, is uſed (by ſome an- 
cient Writers for a Deficiency or 
Privation of the Pulſe in ſome Ca- 
ſes, where it ſtops for ſome time. 

Aſffidentia Signa, are ſuch Symp- 
toms, according to Galen, as are 
ſometimes preſent to a Diſeaſe, but 
not always 2 which latter are called 
Patbognomonic. 

Aidluut, is by ſome, particularly 
Fernelius, uſed for a continuent Fe- 
ver, in oppoſition to intermittent. 

emilavien, Some uſe it in the 
e Senſe as Nutrition, which 
therefore ſee ; and alſo Accretion : 
but many uſe it in a more general 
Senſe for a Reduction of two Bodies 
or two Portions of Matter into like 
Quantities, that before were diffe- 
rent. | 

Aſſimilation commonly expreſſes 
the Union of Aliments to the Body, 
in Nouriſhment ; but in a more ge- 


neral Senſe- ſignifies the Reduction Skin 
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of any one Body to the Nature of 
another.. 

. Afthma, from acαG , anbelo, 
to breathe with Difficulty, is a fre- 
quent, difficult, and ſhort Reſpira- 
tion, join'd with a hifling Sound 
and a Cough, eſpecially in the 
Night-time, and when the Body is 
m a prone Poſture ; becauſe then 
the Contents of the lower Belly bear 
ſo againſt the Diap „ as to 
leſſen the. Capacity of the Breaſt, 
whereby the Lungs have leſs Room 
to move. . | 

Aſtragalus, is a Bone of the Heel 
with a convex Head, and is articu- 
_ with the two Fociles of the 

by Ginelymus. See Talus. 
ee erg thoſe Medicines 
which are binding; and they are 
either ſuch as act by the Aſperity of 
their Particles, whereby they cor- 
rugate the Membranes, and make 
them draw up cloſer ; or ſuch as 
thicken the Fluids, whereby they 

cannot run off ſo faſt as — 

Ataxia, is frequently uſed by the 
— -=_ ſome e 
e san Irregularity in a Diſeaſe, 
— — Ne common 
Courſe of Symptoms. 

Athanafia, ſignifying immortal, 
hath been a Term affectedly given 
to ſome Medicines to expreſs their 
extraordinary Efficacy, as the Atha- 
naſia magna of Nicolaus, &cc. 

Athanor, is a digeſting Furnace, 
contrived to keep a conſtant Heat 
for ſome time together, ſo that it 
may be augmented or diminiſhed at 
Pleaſure, 4 opening or ſhuttin 
ſome Apertures made on e 
with Sliders over them, called Re- 

ers. 

Atheroma, from aYpuua, which 
ſigniſies a kind of Poultice, is a Tu- 
mour of a pappy Conſiſtence, with- 
out Pain, or Diſcoloration of the 
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Athletick, ſignifies a hale vigorous 
Conſtitution. 

Atlas, the firſt Vertebra under the 
Head is ſo called, from the Man- 
ner it ſupports it. See Spine and 
Vertebræ. 

Atmoſpbere, is the lower Part of 
the Region of the Air, or Ather, 
with which the Earth is encompaſſed 
all around. Concerning the Preſ- 
ſure, and Influences of which upon 
human Bodies, many Authors may 
be conſulted, but icularly Dr. 
Mead's Iniperium Solis ac Lune, &c. 
The fame Term likewiſe is uſed to 
ſignify the Effluvia, or Steams from 


any particular Bodies, whoſe Vo- 
latility and Activity 


of Parts emits 
ſomewhat all round, from aJu®-, 
Halitus, a Vapour, and oPaipa, 
Sphera, a Globe. . 


Atom, from the privative Particle 


&, and rin, ſeco, to cut, (that is, 
what cannot be further divided) is 
ſach a ſmall Particle as cannot be 
phyſically divided : and theſe are 
the firſt Rudiment, or the compo- 
nent Parts of all Bodies. 

Atony, from the privative Par- 
ticle a, and vi, tendo, to ſtretch ; 
is a Relaxation of the Solids of a 
human Body, which occaſions Loſs 
of Strength, Faintings, &c. 

Atrabilarious Humour, may v 


of the Blood, deprived of its due 
Proportion of Serum, or finer and 
more volatile Parts, whereby it is 
rendred groſs, black, unctuous, and 
earthy. The ſame may not im- 
properly be called by the Name of 
Succus Melancholicus, which we meet 
with in ſome Authors, | 

Atra Bilis. See Aduft. | 

Atrophy, from the privative Par- 
ticle a, and vip, mutrio, to nou- 
riſh ; is when the Body inſenſibly 


waſtes, as in a Conſumption. 


ö Attenuation, is making a Body or 


which gives an Air of 
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Fluid thinner than it was before ; 
and attenuating Medicines - are ſuch 
as dilute or deterge, or bot. 
Attollens Nares, is a Muſcle that 
ariſes from the Ends of the two 
u Bones of the Noſe, and is 
inſerted into the upper Part of the 
Ale, pulling the Noſe 
. contracted; from attollo, to 
Oculi, from the fame 
2 It is Lee _— 
uperbus, which ſignifies proud, 
cauſe it lies upon the upper Part of 
the Globe, and up the Eye, 
htineſs. 
Z Thi bu Popny” 
traho, to draw. is is a rty 
in Matter, by which are accounted 
for all the grand A in the 
inanimate World, and which our 
own Countryman Sir 1faac Newton ' 
firſt taught us to reaſon about with 
Certainty. The Subſtance of what 
has been digeſted into Order, to 
ſupport many ph Reaſonings, 
may be apprehended the 
lowing Propoſitions. Y 
Prop. 1. TheQuantity, or Force, 
of Attraction 15 all _— is _ 
ly proportional to the Quantity of 
A the ing Body, as 
being in reality nothing but the Re- 


ery ſult or Sum of the united Forces of 
well be underſtood of the thick Part 


all thoſe fingle Particles of which it 
is compoſed : or, in other Words, 
Attraction in all Bodies is, ceteris 
paribus, as their Solidities : hence, 
Corol. 1. At equal Diſtances the 
Attractions of homogeneal Spheres 
will be as their Magnitudes : -and, 
Corol. 2. At any Diſtance what- 


ever, the Attraction is as the Sphere 


divided by the Square of the Diſ- 
tance. 7 
Prop. 2. The attractive Force is 
infinitely greater at the Contact, or 
extremely near it, than at any de- 
terminate Diſtance, Ek 
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The attractive Force exerts itſelf 
only where the Tendency of a Par- 
ticle another way is overpowered 
by its Proximity to that into whoſe 

it is ſuppoſed to be drawn: 
For as this Property is univerſal, and 
every Part of Matter does draw, 
and is drawn by every other Part 
of Matter, within one another's 


Spheres of Attraction; ſo one can- 


not influence another at any Di- 
ſtance, but muſt neceſſarily be very 
near it; and ſo much the nearer, in 
Proportion to its Smallneſs: ſo that 
upon a double Account, two Par- 
ticles cannot influence one another 
by their Attractions, unleſs very 
near; one from their predominant 
Inclinations another Way, and the 
other from the Minuteneſs of their 
Spheres of Activity; inſomuch that 
out of that Reach, could they be 
ſuppoſed under no other Tendency, 
they would never come together. 

rep. 3. A large Particle attracts 
not more ſtrongly than a ſmall one 
of the fame Solidity : but Diverſity 
of Figure. cauſes different Degrees 
of Attraction in Particles that are 
Otherwiſe the ſame. 

This is almoit a Conſequence 
from the former Propoſition ; for as 
this attractive Force can only act on 
fuch Particles as are extreamly near, 


the remoteſt Parts in a large Particle 


can conduce nothing thereto. And 
for the ſame Reaſon this Power va- 
nes, according as Matter is in Cones, 
Cylinders, Cubes, or Spheres ; and 
a ſperical Particle, ceteris paribus, 
has the ſtrongeſt Attraction; as there 
is more Solidity under ſuch a Sur- 
face, than in any other Figure. 
Prop. 4. If Particles ſwimming 
— — * 2 mor 
the the Particles 
of the Fluid, he. Force by which 
they come to each other, will be as 
the Expreſs of their mutual Attracti- 
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ons to their Attractions of the 
Fluid. 


: 


Such Parts of the Fluid as inter- 


poſe between the attracting Particles 


will be thruſt or preſſed upon by 
ſuch their Inclinations to each other; 
and therefore according to the Na- 
ture of Fluidity, the Parts of the 
Fluid will be drove out of their 
Places by ſuch Exceſs of Preſſure, 


and thereby the attracting Particles 


will join. 

Prop. 5. If Particles ſwimming 
in a Fluid are more attracted by the 
Fluid than by one another, they 
will recede from one another with a 
Force that will be equal to the Dif- 
ference of their mutual Attractions, 
and the Attraction of the Fluid. 

5 F or the ambient Particles 2 = 
uid attracting them more {tron 
than they do each other, they will 
by ſuch Exceſs of Force be drawn 
from one another into Contact and 


Coheſion with the Particles of the 


Fluid. Upon the two foregoing de- 
pends the whole Theory of Chry- 
ſtallization and Solution. 

A 6. The Force, by which 
Particles attracting one another co- 
here, is, cætiris paribus, in propor- 
tion to their Contacts. | 

For theſe Parts not in Contact, 


conduce nothing, or extremely lit- . 


tle, to the Force of Cohefion ; and 
a much greater Power is required to 
ſeparate two Particles which cohere 
in two Points, than two Particles 
which cohere only in one Point : 


For which Reaſon it is, that we find 


two poliſhed Marbles adhere more 
ſtrongly than any other two Bodies 
of equal Dimenſions, which are not 


ſo ſolid, but have more Pores and 


Interſtices between their Parts, and 
which will not receive ſo good a 
Poliſh, by which their Parts are 
brought into ſo cloſe a Contact with 
one another, And for the — 
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Reaſon it is, that many light Sub- 
ſtances have ſuch ſtrong Coheſions 
and Tenacities; for that whereby 
Particles of the leaſt Matter in Pro- 
portion to their Surfaces, are Tpeci- 
fically lighteſt, alſo Occaſions their. 
ſtrongeſt Coheſions, by being ca- 
pable of more Contact than Par. 
ticles of more Solidity under leſs 
Surface. N 
Prop. 7. If the attracting Par- 
ticles are elaſtick, they mult neceſ- 
ſarily produce an inteſtine Motion 
cater or leſs, acecrding to the 
Degrees of their Elaſticity and at- 
tractive Forces. | rat 
Becauſe upon the Occurſions 
which their attractive Powers draw 
them into, they will fly off from 
one another again with the ſame 
Degree of Velocity that they meet 
together with, abating for the Re- 
ſiſtence of the Medium; but when 
they approach other Particles in their 
Refilition, their Velocity muſt in- 
creaſe, becauſe they are afreſh at- 
tracted : and therefore meeting a 
ſecond Time, they will recede with 
a greater Velocity than they did at 


their firſt Concurſion; which will 


continue an inteſtine Motion, as 

are their attractive Powers and Ela- 

ſticities. | 
Prop. 8. Particles attracting on 


another in a Fluid, moving either 


with a ſwift or a flow progreſſive 
Motion, attra& one another juſt the 
ſame as if the Fluid was at reſt, if 
all the Particles move equally ; but 
an unequal Velocity of the Particles 
will interrupt their Attractions. 

All the Parts of the Fluid moying 
on with equal Velocity, leave the 


attracting Particles in the ſame Con- 


dition, as if the whole Fluid was at 
reſt : but ſome Parts moving faſter 
than others, muſt frequently change 
their Poſitions, and thereby diſturb 
their Attractions. Thus it is that 
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Salts will not chryſtallize, till the 
Water in which they are diſſolved is 
near or quite cold, and the inteſtine 
Motion of its Particles, cauſed by 
Heat, is quieted. See Particles. 
Httrahents. See Drawers. 
Attrition, from ad, and zero, to 
wear A pps Xp ſuch a Motion 
of Bodies againſt one another, as 


ſtrikes off ſome ſuperficial Particles, 


of the Organs faſaioned for ſuch 


 Aroerm, are ſuch particular Places 
where ſuffocative, or poiſonous 
Steams rife up from the of 

the Earth, of which there are vas 


rious Kinds. 
Aura, ſignifies an airy Exhala- 
tion, Spirit, or Vapour. 
Auriculæ Cordis, the Ears of the 
Heart. See Heart. in 
Auripigmentum, is — 
ſenic, called allo yellow Ons 
Auris. See Ear. | 
Auriſcalpium, from Auris, and 
Ear, and ſcalpo to ſcratch. An 
Inſtrament to pick and cleanſe the 
Ear from Wax. 
Aurum Fulminans, a P ion 
made by diſſolving Gold in 4 
regia, and precipitating it with ry | 
Tartar ;z whence -a very ſmall 
Quantity of it becomes capable, by 
a moderate Heat, of giving a Re- 
rt like that of a Piſtol. "Tis al- 


o ſaid to be a good Medicine for - 
lowering a Salivation, or where too 
much Mercury has been uſed. _ 

Aur 


— 


the ſame as ocular De 


Aum Potabile : if it would be 
of e in 333 'twere 
very eaſy, by means of Chymiſtry, 
to reduce the Body of Gold into a 


„ that might be taken inter- 


Liquor 
rally, with the urmoſt Safer ber 


N Preparation is far from being a 
Whim, as thoſe ignorant in Cy. 
miſtry are apt to treat it. | 


ere, 18 a rough * t 
Tale. ariſing, ee to Scri- 
bonius „from an Union of 
earthy and tartarous Particles, and 
according to the Carteſian Philoſo- 

hy, from obtuſe - angled Figures. 
Cy vius takes a deal of Pains 
to ſhew how theſe generate the 
Stone ; and likewiſe how they do 
Service in particular Caſes. 
Automaton, reſſes properly 
a Machine that hath the Power of 
Motion within itſelf, and which 
ſtands in Need of no foreign Aſſiſ- 
*tance. 

| „ from a vrdg, ipſe, one's 
ſelf, Sie, Viſus, Sight, ſignifies 
monſtration; 

ſeeing a Thing one's ſelf. 
*  Axilla, is the Cavity under the 
- . cog of the Arm, called the 
N pit. 


Arillary Arteries and Veins, are 


vident at firſt Sight, and cannot be 
made plainer by Demonſtration. 
Axis, is the third Vertebra from 
the Skull. It es alſo that 
quieſcent Right Line of a Veſſel, 
which is always equidiſtant from the 


Sides. : 
Ango, is a conſiderable Branch 


of the Cava, called alſo Vena fine 
part, becauſe it is ſingle. It de- 
ſcends thro the right Side of the 
Cavity of the Thorax, and at its 
Arrival to the eighth or ninth Yer- 
tebra, it begins to keep the Middle, 
and ſends forth on each Side er- 


coſtal Branches to the Interſtices of 


the eight lower Ribs, and there is 
divided into two Branches, of which 
the larger deſcends to the left, be- 
twixt the Proceſſes of the Dia- 


phragm, and is inſerted ſometimes - 


into the Cava above or below the 
Emulgent, but oftner into the Emul- 
gent itſelf. The other which 
own on the right, enters the Cava 
commonly a little below the Emul- 
t, but is very ſeldom joined to 
Emulgent itſelf, | 


SD eee eee eee 
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| Acciferous, is ſaid of any Tree, 
Shrub or Plant, that bears 
rries. 


Bacculi, is uſed by ſome Writers 
for a particular kind of Lozenges 


ſhaped into little ſhort Rolls. Hil- 
danus likewiſe uſes it for an Inſtru- 
- ment in Surgery. 
ue See Glans, 5 
albuties, is a Stammering in 
Speech. | 


than the naked 
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6 ignifies 
a Ve el 2 which another 
is placed that requires a ſofter Heat 
ire: But their Bal. 
neum Marie is a Miſtake for Balne- 
um Maris, which fignifies only a Sea 
or Water-bath. Sand-heat is al- 
ſo ſometimes called Balneum Sic- 
cum, Or Cinereum. But what comes 
more properly .under this To = 
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Medicine, are Baths which are made 
ſo by Art or Nature to waſh the Pa- 
tient in. The artificial Baths have 
by the Ancients been in great E- 
ſteem, and contrived for many Pur- 

ſes, eſpecially in Complaints to 

relieved by Revilficn 3 as in in- 
veterate Head-aches, by opening 
the Pores of the Feet; and alſo in 
cutaneous Caſes they were much m 
Eſteem. But the modern Practice 
has greateſt Recourſe to the natural 
Baths, moſt of which abound with 
a mineral Sulphur ; as appears be- 
yond all Doubt, from their turning 
Silver or Copper blackiſh. The 
Bath Mud rubbed upon Silver, is 
what the Guides uſe to gild it with 
of a gold Colour; and ſome who 


have been ſo curious as to boil it in 
Oil, affirm it to have made a good 
| Balſam of Sulphur. The cold Baths 
are only the moſt convenient Springs 
or Reſervatories of cold Water to 
waſh in, They have been long ba- 


niſhed out of Medicine by a monkiſh 
Phyloſophy and Chymiltry ; for the 
Ancients had them in great Eſteem ; 
and by Luck, ſome Improve- 
ments in phyſical Reaſoning from 
the Aſſiſtances of Geometry and 
Mechanicks, have brought them 
into tolerable Countenance again ; 
and the preſent Age can produce us 
abundance of noble Cures perform- 
ed by them, For further Acquain- 
tance with their medicinal Effica- 
cies, ſee Baths. ; 

Balſamella, Balſaminum, and Bal- 
ſamum, are promiſcuouſly uſed to 
ſignify the Juice of an Arabian Tree 
called Opobal/amum ; to which are 
allied many others, as thoſe of To- 
lu, Peru, &c. And 

Balſam ſometimes ſignifies a thick 
odoriterous, penetrating Subſtance, 
of the Conſiſtence of an Ointment, 
as ApopleQtic Balſam, Ic. as other 


Liquors drawn from Gums aud re- 
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ſinous Subſtances, by the Help of a 
vinous Spirit ; but it is moſt com- 
monly applied to ſuch Forms of 
Medicines as are oily, and of an infe- 
rior Conſiſtence to that of an Oint- 
ment; and the Chymiſts frequently 
give it to Preparations of ſaline Sub- 
itances, tho* very improperly, 

= Rn 
Pape, Ons, a ight, ir, 
ee a Meaſure ; is hes! 
ment to meaſure the Weight of the 
incumbent nd | 

Barrel, a pretty Cavity be- 
hind the Divi of the Ear, is ſo 
called. It is lined with a Mem- 
brane, in which there are ſeveral 
Veins and Arteries. It is always 
full of purulent Matter in Children ; 
and in its Cavity there are four 
{mall Bones, wiz. the Malleolus, the 
Incus, the Stapes, and the Os orbi- 
2 

afilica, from Baoiniv, rego, to 
govern: The middle Vein of the 
Arm, by way of Pre-eminence, is 
ſo called; it is likewiſe attributed 
to many Medicines for the fame 
Reaſon. A Plant alſo 2 by the 
ſame Name, that is an Ingredient in 
the compound Briony Water, and 
ſometimes called Ocimus. There is 
alſo an Ointment in the Diſpenſa- 
tories by this Name, as likewiſe an 
Emplaſter deſcribed by Scribonius 
Largus, and Celſus, given in all 
a e _ firſt by the Inventers, 
in regard to Opinion the 
mw of their Virus. 1 * 
aſtlare Os : The as Sphg- 

3 which ſee. | 

Bafiogloſſum, from Cow, Funda- 


mentum, the Bottom, and yawooa, 


Lingua, the Tongue; is a Pair of 


Muſcles which depreſs the Tongue, 


and ariſe fleſhy from the Baſis 
the Os Hyoides. © 
Bafis, in Anatomy, the 
upper and broader Part of the Heart, 
oper 
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te to the Mucro or Point; 
becauſe conſidering it as a Cone, 
which it reſembles in Shape, this 
Name is proper to it, altho' by its 
natural Situation it is uppermoſt, 
The Foundation of the Os Hyoides 
hath likewiſe this Name. And it is 
alſo uſed ſometimes to ſignify, in a 
figurative Senſe, the chief Ingredi- 
ent of a Compoſition. 

Bathrum, \ignifies ſtrictly a Seat 
or reſting Place, whence Surgeons 
have given this Name to an In- 
ſtrument contriv'd for the Eaſe and 
Security of luxated Joints after their 
Reduction. It is deſcribed very an- 
ciently, but Scultetus hath done it 
with much the moſt Accuracy. 

Bathmus, is uſed for ſuch Cavities 
of the Bones as receive the Promi- 
nences of others into them. 

Battitura, fignifies thoſe Scales 
or Flakes which fly off from hot 
Iron when firſt taken out of the 
Fire and beat on an Anvil; as alſo 
from any other Metal in like man- 
ner managed. 

Baths, and Bathing : Of theſe 
there are the natural and the artifi- 
cCial ; the latter are much out of 
preſent uſe in Medicine ; and of the 
former there are two kinds, the hot 
and the cold Baths. 

The chief of the hot Baths in our 
Country, is that famous one near 
Wells in Somerſetſhire 3 another 
there is of inferior Note at Bux- 
ton. We ſhall leave it to Natura- 
lifts and Philoſophers to account 
for the Production of thoſe Waters, 
and be contented with obſerving 
that they greatly abound with a 
mineral Sulphur. From the Matter 
then with which this Water is * 
pregnated, it may be pronounce 
ſoft, healing, e and bal- 
ſamick. Subaſtringent is added, 
becauſe we never meet with Sul- 


Phur, even in the ſublimed Flowers, 
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which has not ſome Portion of a 
Salt in its Compoſition; which 
when boiled in Oil, as in making 
the balſamick Sulphurs, ſhoots like 
Needles, or the Branching of Sa/ 
Armoniac ; ſo that it is very impro- 
bable theſe Waters ſhould take up 
any Sulphur in their ſubterraneous 
Current, without bringing alſo ſome 
of that ſaline Part along with them, 
which they are never found without 
above ground; and eſpecially when 
we conſider how much more it is 
in the Nature of Water to attra& 
and join with ſuch Particles, than 
thoſe which are purely ſulphurous. 
Hence we are naturally directed to 
thoſe Caſes wherein theſe Waters, 
and bathing in them, muſt be of 
Service. They are like a Fomen- 
tation, which both ſupples and 
ſtrengthens the Parts all over the 
Body at once, and by gently ſhaking 
and undulating the Fibres, helps 
forward vital Motions, which are 
ready to be at a Stand. In old Pains 


and Aches, which have been the 


Remains of nervous Diſtempers, 
and where ſome particular Part con- 
tinues contracted, or has any Hu- 
mours fixed upon it, which it can- 
not diſlodge, theſe Waters pump' d 
upon it hot from the Spring, may 
do more towards a Cure, than all 
the Compoſitions in Pharmacy. 
Bathing all over in theſe Springs 
cannot but wonderfully open that 
almoſt infinite Number of ſecretory 
Orifices upon the Surface of the- 
Skin, and clear the cutaneous Ducts 
of Matter which is apt to ſtick in 
them ; by the Aperture of which 
Spiracula, the Fluids of the whole 
Body have more Room to move in, 
and have proper Vents to reak out 
a great deal, which it is of Service 
to the OEconomy to get rid of. 


"Theſe Sulphur Fountains, likewiſe 


inwardly uſed, to Amazement —_ 
an 
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and en a decay d Stomach, 
eſpecially if relaxed and worn out 
almoſt with Luxury and Debauch. 
The moſt grievous Nauſea's and 
Vomittings, from theſe Cauſes, have 
been removed by them: For they 
both ſoften again with proper Moi- 
ſture the Fibres which have been 
rendered incapable to vibrate by the 
Uſe of hot, burning, ſpirituous Li- 

uors, and at the ſame time draw 
Yom into greater Tenſity: as a 
Chord which relaxes with over dry- 
ing, fills up and ſtraightens upon 
the Contact and Attraction of a 
convenient Moiſture. The ſmall 
Share of a ſine Salt, which likewiſe 
attends, and is as it were wrapped 
up in the Particles of Sulphur, can- 
not but contribute ſomewhat in re- 
ſtoring the Tone of ſuch decayed 
Parts. But beſides the Benefit 
theſe do to the Stomach, they alſo 
carry along with them into the moſt 
remote Receſſes, a Balſamic of 
Nature's own Preparation; where- 
by ſuch Decays in the Stomach, or 
in any of the Viſcera from Abſceſſes, 
Ulcerations, or any like Cauſes, are 
with great Succeſs relieved ; and 
particularly if they be of the Kid- 
neys and uri Paſſages, becauſe 
they waſh thro” 3 in more Plenty, 
than where they come by the ordina- 
ry Courſe of Circulation. 

Cold Baths have been long ba- 
niſhed out of Medicine by the Uſur- 
2 of falſe Chymiſtry, and a 

onkiſh Philoſophy. For the An- 
cients had them in the greateſt E- 
ſteem; and ſome Improvements of 
Reaſoning in Phyſick from Geome- 
try and Mechanicks, have brought 
them into tolerable good Counte- 


nance again: and the preſent | 
can furniſh us with 3 


nobſe Cures performed by cold 
bathing, - which were long 
ed in vain by the molt efficacious 
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attempt- 


Medicines. There are hardly any 
chronick Diſeaſes but the cold Bath 
may be made Uſe of to Advantage 
therein, if there be nothing peculiar 
in the Conſtitution to forbid its Uſe ; 
which is Corpulency, and unſound 
Viſcera. In very fat Perſons the Fi- 


bres are ſo ſtuffed round, that they 


have no room to vibrate or contract 


with the ſudden 
Bath x inſtead there fore of enfor- 
cing their Springs, and ſhaking off 
1 — they 
be ftrained to no Pur- 


ueeze of the 


to remove any thing by an elaſtick 
Body, if the 4 Exertion fails, e- 
very Impetus afterwards languiſhes, 
and the Spring is ſpoiled. And in 
unſound Viſcera, or where any Part 


is much weaker than the reſt, ſuch 
an additional Force, will preſs the 
Fluids upon that Part very much to 
be 


its Damage, which ma 
the burſting of the Veſſels, or pro- 
moting the Diſcharge of ſome ill 
Humours upon that Part, which 
otherwiſe might drain elſewhere. 
But where Nothing of this Nature 
forbids the Uſe of the cold Bath, 
22 Ka ag be effected by 

yr , 
7 and — the 
Blood's Motion, is with certainty to 
be had from hence. All Diſeaſes 
therefore from a fizy Blood, and a 
Lentor upon the animal Juices, if 
the Elaſticity of the Veſſels is not 
worn out with Age or Debauches, 
will find Relief from this Practice. 
Whatſoever Inconveniencies like- 
wiſe proceed from a bad Tranſpira- 


either 


tion, or when Humours are thrown | 
upon the Surface which connot get 3 
+ 


thro” the Skin, this Remedy will 

of Service in; for upon Immerſion 

the whole nervous Syſtem is ſo 

ſhook that the very Capillaries _ 
e 


- 
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the Influence, and the minuteſt Paſ- 
ſages are forced open by an increa- 
ſed Velocity of the circulating Fluids, 
whereby the Skin will be cleared, 
and inſtead of entertaining groſs 
acrimonious Humours, tranſmit on- 
: ly the im ible Matter of Per- 
piration. And this is the Reaſon 
why People are fo brisk and chear- 
ful after bathing ; becauſe ſo much 
is thus forced away by the Preflure 
upon the Veſſels, forcing out 
their Contents, A Perſon two Foot 
under Water, ſuſtains a Weight of 
Water added to that of the Air 
(ſuppoſing the Area of his Skin to 
de 15 Foot)=22801b; for 2, the 
Number of cubical Feet of Water, 
& upon a Foot ſquare of the 
in x 76, the Number of Pounds 
in a cubical Foot of Water = 152 
x15: the ſuppos'd number of ſquare 
Feet on the Surface of the Body 
_ = 2280lb. Troy. 
Tho' it be a generally-receiv'd 
- Notion, that Bath-water enters in- 
to the Body, and ſo mixes itſelf 
with the Blood, yet few attend to 
the Manner how it is poſſible. That 
Water hath a wonderful Power of 
inſinuating itſelf into any Bodies, 
we ſee by a number of Experiments. 
Deal-boards will ſwell againſt rainy 
Weather ; the watry Particles float- 
Ing in the Air, by the Preſſure of the 
Air upon them, are forced into the 
flender Tubes of the Wood, where 
they meet with no Reſiſtance, the 
Particles of Air being too large to 
enter the ſame. It is certain, how- 


ever true the contrary . 


to be, that the com ing Par- 

ticles of Water are leſs than thoſe of 
Air, ſeeing the former will paſs thro' 
ſeveral Bodies that the other will not. 
But nothing ſhews its Force 3 
than the faſtening a Piece of Whip- 
cord, or a Rope, of- what 


ſtron 
Log you phate, j Host er 


” . 
- 


. the Particles of Water 8 in- 
than 
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Staple, and at the Bottom of the 
Cord hanging any Weight ſhort of 
what will break it, tho* ever ſo 
great ; for in this Caſe the Weight 
will riſe by moiſtening the Sides of 
the Cord by a wet Spunge, whereby 
a few Particles of Water may over- 
come any finite Reſiſtance, if the 
Cord would bear it. Now ſince 
there is but a little tity of Wa- 
ter, and that driven into the Sides 
of the Cord, with a Force no - 
ter than the Weight of a Cylinder of 
Air incumbent upon the Water, 


therefore muſt the Water a& by 


ſome Property whereby its Force 
is greatly augmented, and that can 
be no other than that of a Cuneus : 
and the Forces of Wedges are to 
one another reciprocally proportio- 
nal to the Angles their Edges make; 
but in Spheres, the greater or leſſer 
Degree of Curvity is to be conſide- 
red as their Angles, when Spheres 
are conſider d as Wedges; and the 

of Curvity in Spheres are 
reciprocally as their Radii. No- 


finitely ſmall, leſs by mu 
thoſe of Air, muſt, when acting as 
Wedges, have their Powers infi- 
nitely increaſed, ſo as to overcome 
any finite Reſiſtance. Now let the 
Reſiſtance the Water meets with in 
entring into our Bodies, be what it 
will; yet tis hard to believe it is 
ter than what is mentioned, 
which yet a little Quantity of Wa- 
ter overcome. The Experi- 
ments uſually made to know the 


Force of Water in penetrating into 


membranous Subſtances, are gene- 
rally with the Skins of dead Men, oz 
Beaſts, and therefore not ſa deciſive 
as if made upon ſuch as are alive ; 
The only Difference then being, that 
in the Living, Steems or Vapoury 
are continually raiſed into the Air 


9" dhe Fores of die Skin in inſen- 
dug! fg OR 
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fible Perſpiration z which is not ſo 
in thoſe that are dead: "theſe Va- 
urs, tho' raiſed with a conſidera- 

e Force, are yet unable to with- 
ſtand the Impetus, with which Wa- 
ter endeavours to inſinuate itſelf into 
contiguous Bodies, being ſo great 
as above ined. And tho the 
Quantity of perſpirable Matter is 
very great in 24 Hours, being 4 of 
the Meat and Drink a Man takes in 
a Day; yet if we compute. the 
Quantity that expires from any part 
of the Skin, in a given tune, we 
ſhall find it too little by far to hin- 
der the Entrance of Water into the 
Body when we go into a Bath. For 
it hath been demonſtrated, that the 
Matter of inſenſible Perſpiration in 
a Minute is the 1200 Part of the 
Place it comes from, that is, @ 1. of 
the Skin perſpires 280 of a Scru- 
ple in a Minute, and conſequently 
i. of the Skin perſpires ;+55 of a 

in a Minute, Now ſuppoſe 

a ſquare Inch of the Skin to weigh 
3 i. then a ſquare Inch perſpires 
iz6s Of a Dram in a Minute; but 
a ſquare Inch of the Skin is preſſed 
N when we bathe, more than in 
e open Air, equal to 96 Drams. 
For we may conclude that our Bo- 
dies, taking one Part with another, 
are two Foot under Water in bath- 
ing; ſo that every ſquare Inch of 
the Skin muſt bear 
24 cubical Inches of Water equal to 
96 Drams; for a cubical Inch of 
Water being 3 iv. 115, throwing 
away the Fraction, 24 cubical Inches 
muſt be 96 Drams. Now ſince on- 
ly ;556 3 i. of Matter is perſpired 
thro' a ſquare Inch of the Skin in 
a Minute, therefore is the Elevation 
of the n Matter reſiſted by 
a Weight 115200 times greater than 
itſelf; for 1200 X 96115200. 
How great then muſt be the Ce- 
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Matter moves, if we imagine it able 
to raiſe a Body 115200 heavier than 


itſelf? Thus would it be, if the 


whole Quantity of perſpirable Mat- 


ter. evacuated in a Minute, was fo 


exert its Force at once upon 


the in⸗ 
cumbent Weight of Water; but it 


is ſo far from doing that, that if 
the Exhalation of the Steams be not 


continual, as the Preſſure of the 


Water is, yet the Intervals bet wirt 


be ſixty 


e Weight of 


lerity with which the perſpirable 
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the times they are propelled from 
the Body, are very ſhort. Suppoſe 
60 of them in a Minute, being a- 
bout the Number of Pulſes that a 

healthful Man's Artery beats. m the 
ſame Time: then will the Quantity 
of Vapour, which exerts its Force at 
once againſt the incumbent Water, 
times leſs than firſt aſign- 
ed, which being multiphed by 

1200 = 72000, the Number of 
Parts into which a Dram of perſpi- 
rable Matter is divided, one Part 
only of which exerts its Force a- 
gainſt 96 Drams of Water in a Se- 
cond : fo that the perſpirable Matter 
that riſes every —— muſt raiſe a 
Weight of 691 2000 times 
number than itſelf, if it r 


ater 
the 
Entrance of the incumbent Water, 
for go, the Number of Drams of 


Water incumbent u an Inch 
ſquare of the Skin, multiplied by 
72090; the Number of Parts into 
which a Dram of perſpirable Matter 
is divided, = 6912000; the Dif- 
ference between the Quantity of 
Matter perſpired in a Second, and 
the Quantity of Water by which 
its Motion is reſiſted. From the 
whole of which, it is beyond diſ- 


pute that Bath-Waters enter into 


and mix with the animal Juices 
in bathing. But for. a further Im- 
provement of ſueh Knowledge, we 
muſt leave it to thoſe who profeſ- 
ſedly treat on the Subject. 


E Bechica 


ww ** , 
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2s it ſeems to beſ 


Bechica, from BxTru, tuſſio, to 
cough, are Medicines to occaſion 
Expectoration, and eaſe Coughs that 
way, or by thickning a ſharp Rheum 
prevent the Irritations to cough. 
Benadictus, ſignifying 
was a Term anciently much uſed for 
the milder 
and the like; and ſince by the Mo- 
derns it hath been applied not on- 
ly to ſome — Compoſitions 


different Qualities, as the Vinum 
3 
the enedicta a 5 
and ſome — 

1 from 1 r, going 
er, 1 a De- 
—.— of — 1 is ap- 
plied to many Things ſuppoſed to 
Have ſuch Virtues ; as Bezoar Ani- 
mal is applied to the Liver and 
Heart of V , Bexoar * 

to a ical Preparation, 
to many other Things, according to 
the Conceit and Pleaſure of their 
Contrivers: But the Epithet Bezoar- 
ties is now given to many Things out 
of more lucrative Conſiderations, 
them of an 
uncommon Value, becauſe the Be- 
Zoar vended in the Shops bears an 
extravagant Price, and is infinuated 
this Term to have a Share in 
Compoſitions to which it is 
applied. There are two principal 
Kinds of what is ſuppoſed natural 
Bexoar, the oriental and occidental, 
both being a Sort of Stones of a 
round or oval Figure, and faid to 
be found in the Maw or Stomach of 
particular Animals, as ſome Species 
of Goats, Porcupines, &c. The O- 
Tiental Bezoar is moſt eſteemed, and 
bears by much the higheſt Price ; 
but thoſe who have been at moſt 
Pains to examine it, will by no 
Means allow that 1 I 
tues are anſw 
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effed, 
es, as to Rhubarb. 


BI 


And to ſay the Truth, as *tis now 
generally among the Apothecaries, 
reputed of little Significancy in Me- 
dicine, they have a Way to coun 


Co 


W mer Perſons. 

Þ en teaſe, is _— 2 
ymptoms appear in 

Pox, or = acute Diſeaſe, favour- 


terfeit its fine tinging 


ably, and without any Irregulari- 
of like Virtue, but alſo to thoſe of ti # 4 


Name to a Muſcle of the Ear. 
Biceps Cubiti, from bis twice, 
and caput, a Head ; becauſe it has 
two Heads, of which one riſes from 
the upper Edge of the Cavity of the 
Head of the Scapula. This Head 
is round and mous, and is en- 
cloſed in the Channel in the Head 
of the Humerus. The other ariſes 
from the Proceſſus Coracoides ; it is 
broad and tendinous, and both u- 
nite about the Middle and Fore- 
of the Arm, and make one 
Ily, which is inſerted by a 
and round Tendon, into Tube- 
roſity, at the upper End of the Ra- 
dius. Some of the Fibres of this 
Tendon form a large and mags wh 
neurofis, which covers all the Muſ 
cles of the Radius and Fingers ex- 
ternally. Care ought to be taken 
in Blood-letting, not to cut acroſs, 
but according to the Length of the 
Fibres of this Aponeuroſis. This, with 
__ Brachiæus internus, bends the 
Biceps Femoris, is a Muſcle of the 
Leg, with two Heads, one coming 
from the Tuberoſity of the hive, 
and the other from the Middle of 
the Linea Afpera ; both which join 
together, and are inſerted by one 
Tendon into the ſuperior and ex- 
Part of the Perone, Its Uſe 
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is to help to bend the Tibia; and 
is likewiſe employed in tuming the 
Leg, together with the Foot and 
Toes outward, when we fit down. 

| Bicormis, two horned, is the ſame 


as the Extenſor carpi; which ſee. 
Bifurcated, is ſaid by Anatomiſts 


of ſuch Veſſels and Parts as divide 
into two Branches. 

Bile, is a thick, yellow, bitter Li- 
quor ſeparated in the Liver, collect- 
ed in the Gall- bladder, and diſ- 
charged into the lower End of the 
Duodenum, or beginning of the Je- 
junum, by the common Duct. Its 
of the 'Gh porch. ge _ 

Chyle; e 
entangled with its Sulphurs, thicken 
it ſo that it cannot be ſufficiently 
diluted by the Succus Pancreaticus, 
to enter the wr gy gry This 
appears not o Analy 
of the Bile, which yields more of a 
lixivious than of a volatile alkaline 
Salt ; but likewiſe from what has 


been obſerved, that of the great 


tity of acid Salts the 
Aliments in the Stomach, there ne- 
ver could be found any in the-Chyle 
after it had paſſed the Duodenum; 
becauſe ſome Chyle is almoit always 
paſſing thro' the Duodenum, there- 
fore it was neceſſary that the Bile 
likewiſe ſhould be continually pour- 
ed into it from the Ductus Hepati- 
cus. In a Dog, whoſe Ductus bili- 
aris communis Was near as big as a 
Man's, Dr. Keil ſays he has gathered 
it at the rate of two Drams in one 
Hour. But becauſe a greater Quan- 
tity of Aliments require a greater 
Quantity of Bile, therefore accord- 
ng as the Stomach is more or leſs 
diſtended with Food, it preſſes out 
of the Gall-Bladder a proportion- 
able 2 of Gall to be mixed 
2 e Chyle in the Guts. See 
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Biolychnium, from Bios, Vita 
Life, and , Lumen, Light; 
is a Term much uſed by ſome Wri- 
ters to ſignify the ſame as vital 
Flame : but it is too figurative an 

to convey any clear and 
determinate Idea. . 

Biſmuth, is often uſed for the 
ſame as Marchafite ; but properly 

ifies a hard, white, brittle mine- 

—_— „ Of a 2 Na- 
ture at Mi/ma, tho 1 
to be only a — > ff atter 
thrown off in the Formation of Me- 


tals, as unfit to enter their Compo- 


fition. There are ſome however who 
eſteem it a Metal ſui generzs ; tho” it 
uſually contains ſome Silver. Its 
medicinal Virtue is much the ſame 


common Salt, and uſed in the Pre- 
paration of what goes by the Name 


of Ep/om Salt. 


Bitumen, in general, ſignifies any 
fat, earthy, or mineral Subſtance, 
* re! are ſeveral 1 
or which ſee Diſpenſatory, a 
the Writings of Nan 

Biventer : A Muſcle is called ſo, 


that is divided into two Bellies, from 


bis, twice, and Venter a Belly. 
Bladder. This is ſituated between 
the Duplicature of the Peritonæum, 
in the lower Part of the Abdomen, 
between the Os ſacrum, and the Os 
Pubis, above the ſtraight Gut in 
Men, and in the Neck of the Womb 
in Women. It is tied to the Navel by 
the Urachus degenerated into a Li- 
ent, its Sides to the Umbilical 
eries, and its Neck to the In- 
teſtinum Rectum in Women. It is 
compoſed of three Coats: the firſt 


is a Covering of the Peritan um; 
IA E 2 the 


BL 
the ſecond is compoſed of muſcular 


Fibres, which run regularly ſeveral 
ways ; and the third, which is full 
of Wrinkles for facilitating its Di- 
latation, is both glandulous and 


nervous. Its Glands ſeparate a 
viſcous and ſlimy Matter, which de- 


fends it from the Acrimony of the 
Salts in the Urine. Around its Neck 
there goes a ſmall Muſcle, called 
Sphiner Vefice, which contracts 

e Orifice of the Bladder, that the 
Urine may not run out, but when 
it thruſts the Paſſage, by the 


Contraction of the ſecond Coat of 


the Bladder, which is therefore cal- 
led Detruſer Urine. The Blood- 
Veſſels of the Bladder are Branches 
of the Hypogaftricks. Its Nerves 
come from the Intercoſtals. And its 
Uſe is to be a Reſervatory of the 


Urine, that it may not inceſſantly 


run from us, as it is ſeparated m 
the Kidneys. 

| Blood. By this ſome underſtand 
not only the Fluid in the Veins and 
Arteries, but likewiſe that in the 
Lymphaducts, Nerves, or any o- 
ther Veſſel of the Body; becauſe 
they are all Parts of the Blood ſepa- 
rated from it by the Force of the 
Heart, and many of them by the 
animal Mechaniſm return to it a- 
gain after Performance of their deſ- 
tined Taſk: And in this Accepta- 
tion it 15 taken in the Calculations of 


its Quantity in a human Body, and 
its Velocities ; which becauſe it is 


of the utmoſt Moment to under- 
ſtand, we ſhall give it from the beſt 
WW e ee 


The Ventricles of the Heart are 


each capable of receiving an Ounce 
of Blood, or more; and therefore 
being full in their Diaſtole, we may 
ſuppoſe that they throw out at leaſt 
one Ounce of Blood each Syſtole. 


The Heart contracts about 4000 


times in an Hour more or leſs, ac- 
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moves thro' the Aorta: 


i 


cording to the different Tempera- 
ments, Sexes, and Ages; and there - 
fore there paſs through the Heart 
every Hour, 4000 Ounces or 25 lb. 
Weight of Blood. Now the com- 
mon Opinion is, that the whole 
Maſs of Blood does not exceed 25 Ib. 
and therefore according to this Al- 
lowance, a tity of Blood, equal 
to the whole Maſs, paſſes thro* the 
Heart ten times in an Hour, that is, 
about once every ſix Minutes. If 
the Heart contracts eighty times in 
a Minute, then 25 Ib. weight of 
Blood paſſes thro? its Ventricles once 
in five Minutes, or 12 times in an 
Hour. Now having the Number of 
Pulſes in any determinate Time, the 
uantity of Blood thrown out at the 
left Ventricle of the Heart every 
Pulſe, and the Diameter of the 
Aorta, it will be eaſy to find with 
what degree of Celerity the Blood 
For the 
Celerity with which a Fluid runs out 
at any Orifice, 3 and al- 
ways running in the 1 
is equal * * Velocity of a Bac 
which deſcribes a Space of the ſame 
Length with that of a Cylinder, 


. whoſe Baſis is equal to the Orifice, 


and whoſe Magnitude is equal to 
the Quantity ' of Fluid that runs 
out in the ſame Time. Now ſup- 
poſe the Heart contracts eighty 
times in a Minute, and that 1 
Syſtole throws into the Aorta an 

unce of Blood, which is equal in 
bulk to 1,659 Inches, and conſe- 


quently 80 Ounces are 132,72 In- 


ches ; the Dizmeter of the Aorta is 
found to be 0,73 Parts of an Inch, 
and therefore its Orifice is o, 4187 
by which if 132,72 be divided, the 
Quotient 316 Inches, or 26 Feet, 
gives the length of a Cylinder, or. 
the Space  thro' which the Blood 


moves in a Minute, ſuppoſing it 
were conſtantly going out of the 


Hear 


ſame Quantity | 
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Heart with the ſame Velocity; but 
becauſe of the Diaſtole of the 
Heart, which is at leaſt half the 
Time of Pulſation, there go out 80 
Ounces in half a Minute, and con- 
ſequently the Velocity of Blood is 
double, as it moves at the Rate of 
2 Feet in a Minute, Now, be- 
cauſe the Sum of the Sections of the 
Branches of an Artery, is 2 
ter than that of the Trunk, the 
elocity of the Blood muſt con- 
ſtantly decreaſe as the Artery di- 
. vides into more Branches. The 
exacteſt Proportion of the Branches 
to their Trunks, found by meaſuring 
an Artery of the Thigh, injected 
with Wax, is as 12387 to 10000 ; 
and conſequently the greateſt Velo- 
city of the Blood will be to the leaſt 
as 5233 to 1; or the Blood moves 
5233 flower in ſome capillary Ar- 
teries, than it does in the Aarta. 
The Blood is received ſrom the 
Arteries into the Veins, where it 
ſtill moves flower as it returns to 
the Heart again. The Arteries are 
to the Veins as 324 to 441, and 
conſequently the Blood moves in 
the Veins above 7116 Times ſlower 
than it does in the Aorta. The fur- 
ther the Blood moves from the 
Heart, the ſlower it returns; and all 
the Blood which at the ſame time is 
thrown out of the Heart, does not 
return at the ſame time to it again, 
but the Times are directly as the Spa- 
ces the Blood runs over before it re- 
turns to. the Heart again, and re- 
ciprocally as the Velocities ; and 
conſequently ſome Parts of the 
Blood may be ſome thouſand times 
longer in returning to the Heart 
than others; and there is no Time 
when all the Blood can be ſaid to 
have only once circulated ; but if 
there were any ſuch Time, the 
Quantity of Blood in the Body muſt 
be firſt determined, which is very 
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difficult to do, and not yet agreed 
upon by hardly any two Perſons, 
bleeding to Death can never give 


the Eſtimate of its true Quantity; 
becauſe no Animal can bleed Jon 
than while the great Artery is fall, 
which will be longer or ſhorter as 
the wounded Artery 
E ; and the Aorta muſt alwa 
e the firſt Veſſel that empties. T 


moſt certain way, in Dr. Keil's Opi- 


nion is, by finding what Proportion 


the Cavities of che Veſſels, of which 
the whole Body is compoſed, bear 
to the Thickneis of the Coats. This 
in the Veins and Arteries may be 
exactly found; but in the other 
Veſſels we only know the Quanti- 
8 of Fluid they contain, by care- 
ally evaporating as much as poſſi- 


ble, Thus the Doctor the 

Fluids are to the Veſſels, 
Arteries $22: 
Veins 15,67 

In the Muſcles» as & 3, 6 to 1. 
Nerves 3 TOI 
Bones 123 


The leaſt of which Proportions 
ſhews the Liquors to be one half of 
the Weight of the Body; and if a 
Calculation be made on the Propor- 
tion of the Blood in the Arteries to 
their Coats, in a Body wei hung 
160 Pounds, there will be 2 
100 Pounds of Blood. 
Body: This, in a ſtrictly phyſical 
Senſe, is every thing that is extend- 
ed and ſolid, that in itſelf has no 
Power of Motion, and acts only by 
external Impulſe. And all that re- 
lates to the Knowledge of this under 
its various Modifications and Ap- 
pearances thro' the whole Creation, 
is the Subject of Phyſicks, or natu- 
ral Philoſophy ; and fo far particu- 
larly as concerns the Oeconomy of 
a human Body's and the * 
3 


is ſmaller or 
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of its Diſorders, is the Province of 
Medicine, and gives its Profeſſors, 
by way of Preheminence, the Title 
of Phyſicians. 

Bolt- bead, is a bellied Glaſs that 
riſes up with a long cylindrical 
Neck, much ſlenderer the Bo- 
dy, being nearly of the ſame Make 
with a Glaſs-Egg. 

Bolus ſtrictly fignifies a fat Earth; 
whence it is applied to ſeveral kinds 
of that Production in Medicine, par- 
ticularly the Armenian Earth, which 
by way of Preheminence comes 
now to be underſtood by the Ap- 
pellation of Bole, without giving it 
any other Diſtinction. It is alſo 
uſed for an extemporaneous Form 
of one Doſe only, and of the Con- 
ſiſtence of an Electuary. 

Bones : They are made up of 
hard Fibres, tied one to another by 
ſmall tranſverſe Fibres, as thoſe of 
the Muſcles are. In a Fetus they 
are porous, ſoft, and eaſily diſ- 
cerned. As their Pores fill with a 
Subſtance of their own Nature, ſo 
they increſae, harden, and grow 
cloſe to one another ; but when 
their Interſtices are full of ſuch Par- 
ticles, then they are arrived to their 
utmoſt Extent, Hardneſs, and Soli- 
dity ; and their Blood-veſſels being 
compreſſed on all Sides, bring no 
more Blood than what is ſufficient 
to ſupply the Places of their abra- 
ded Particles. 'They are all ſpon 
and full of little Cells, or are of a 
conſiderable firm Thickneſs, with 
a large Cavity, except the Teeth : 
and where they are articulated to 
one another, they are covered with 
a thin and ſtrong Membrane called 
the Perioſteum. Each Bone is much 
bigger at its Extremities than in the 
jen; i that the Articulations might 
be firm, and the Bones not eaſily 
put out of Joint : but becauſe the 
middle of the Bone ſhould be ſtrong, 
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to ſuſtain its allotted Weight, and 
reſiſt Accidents, the Fibres are there 


more cloſely compacted together, 


ſupporting one ano ; and 
Bone is made hollow, and conſe. 
quently not fo eaſily broken, as it 
muſt have been, had it been ſolid 
and ſmaller : For of two Bones of 
equal Length, and of equal Numbers 
of Fibres, the Stren 
to the Strength of the other, will be 
as their Diameters. See Skeleton. 

Borax, an artificial Salt w__ 
from Sal-armoniac, Nitre, calcined 
Tartar, Sea-ſalt, and Alum, diſſol- 
ved in Urine. *Tis principally to 
ſolder Metals withal ; ſome- 
times an uterine Ingredient m Me- 
dicine, See the Diſpen/atory. 

Borborugmus, is uſed to expreſs 
thoſe Rumblings in the Bowels, 
which ariſe from Flatulencies, and 

ON one Place to another with 

oiſe. 

Botany, from gran, Herba, an 
Herb, is that Part of the Art of 
Medicine, which deſcribes and e- 
numerates the ſeveral Virtues of 
Plants. And he who is skilful in 
this, is called a 

Botenift, a Perſon skilful in 
Plants. 

Brachieus externus, a Muſcle 
which ariſes about the Middle and 
poſterior Part of the Humerus, 
which with the Mu/culus longus and 
brevis joins in Fibres ; and _ 
ext tendinous, they cover 
the Elbow, and are inſerted into the 
Olecranium. 

Brachiæus internus, is a Muſcle 


per and fore-part of the Cubitus 

a very ſhort but ſtrong Tendon. 
Brain. The whole Subſtance of 

the Brain is divided 3 


of the one ä 
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that which lies moſtly in the fore- 
part of the Skull, is properly called 
the Cerebrum ; and which lies 
on the 10 under the hind- 
part of the Cerebrum, is called the 
Cerebellum. Both the one and the 
other are contained in the Meninges 
and the Cranium, as in a Box or 
Cafe of Bone, that nothing ma 


hurt their tender Subſtance, whi 


is ſoft. The Cerebrum is of a round 
Figure ; it is divided by the firſt 
Proceſs of the Dura Mater into the 
right and left Side. Its external Sur- 
face reſembles the Turnings and 
Windings of the Inteftines. In the 
Crirebrum we diſtinguiſh two diffe- 
rent Subſtances ; the external, whach 
is of an aſhy Colour; and the in- 
ternal, which is of a white Colour. 
Its external Subſtance is called Sub- 
fantia corticalis, or cinericia ; it is 
foft, , and of the Colour 
of Its internal, called Sub- 


ftantia Medullaris, is firmer, white, 


and fibrous ; of it the Nerves are 
made, and it reaches to the Extre- 
ity of the Medulla Spina/is, where 
it divides into Fibres. The external 
Subſtance of the Brain, by its Cir- 
cumvolutions, reſembles the ſmall 
Guts ; _ in 9 of Ar 
Circumvolution, is the beginning o 
the M Subſtance; ſo Yar 
the Cortical Subſtance is always on 
the external Side ; and the inner 
Lamina of the Pia Mater 1s co-ex- 
tended with the Cortical Subſtance, 
which it immediately covers 
where. Malpighi, who has nicely 
examined this Cortical Subſtance, 
ſays, that it is nothing but a Heap of 
little oval Glands, which receive the 
Capillary Branches of the Veins and 
Arteries which belong to the Brain, 
and which ſend out an infinite 
Number of Fibres, that all toge- 
ther make up the Medullary 8d. 
ſtance; which going out of the Ca- 
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nium, forms the N and Me- 
dulla Spinalis ined in the Yer- 
tebre. The internal Subſtance of 
the right and left Side of the Brain 
coming to join one another, leave 
a Space between them, which 
forms the three Ventricles, or Cen- 
trum Ovale, the upper Part or Co- 
vering of this Space, is called the 
Corpus Calloſum ; the Bottom of this 
8 is the internal Subſtance of 

e two Sides of the Cærebrum, ga- 
thered together, as it were, in two 
Bundles, which are called Cara 
Medullæ oblongate ; upon them are 
the Protuberances, called the Car- 
fora Striata, and the Thalami Ner- 
vorum Opticorum. Theſe Cura uni- 
ting, make one Body, called the 
Medulla oblongata, which 
there are four Prominences, called 
Nates and Teftes ; and behind theſe 
Prominences the internal and me- 
dullary Subſtance of the Cerebellum, 
being alſo divided into two Bundles, 
forms upon each Side of the Medul- 
la oblongata, three more Protube- 
rances, and then it paſſes out of the 
Canium into the Vertebræ, where 
af 5 the Name of Medulla Spi- 

is. This is a Idea of 


the Structure of the Brain: As for 
its Parts, | 
Below the of all the Cir- 


r 1 of the Brain, the firſt 
t appears immediately un- 
der the firſt Proceſs of the Dura Ma- 
ter, is the Calloſum, or the. 
Covering of the two lateral Ventri- 
cles, formed by the Union of the 
Med Fibres of each Side. This 
being laid afide, the two lateral Ven- 
tricles appear; they reach from the 
fore-part of the Cerebrum back- 
wards : they are pretty broad in 
their hind-part, but they grow nar- 


rower towards the fore-part. T 
are divided into the right and 1 
Ventricle 0 a thi tranſi 

; Pg 1 
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Membrane, which comes from the 
under Side of che 25 1 Calloſum, 
and is extended to the Fornix, which 
is in the Bottom of the Ventricles : 
this Membrane is called Septum /u- 
cidum ; it is thought to be a Pro- 
duction of the Pia Mater, which 
covers all the Sides of the Ven- 
tricles. 

In theſe Ventricles there are four 
Prominences, two in each Ventri- 
cle: the foremoſt two are called 
Corpora Striata, which are the Tips 
of the Cura Medullæ oblongate ; 
they are oblong, and their Extremi- 
ties come down upon the Sides of 
the two other Prominences ; they 
are of a cineritious Colour without, 
but in their internal Subſtance there 
are many white Streaks, which are 
the medullary Subſtance mixt with 
the Cineritious and Glandulous. 
'They are, as it were, tied together 
by a medullary Proceſs, called Com- 
miſura craſſioris Nervi æmula. The 
two. other Prominences are called 
Thalami Nerworum Opticorum, be- 
cauſe the Optick Nerves riſe out of 
them ; they are medullary without, 
but a little cineritious within; they 
are of an oblong Figure upon the 
upper Part of the Cura Medulla ob- 
longatæ; between them there is a 
medullary Tract which encompaſſes 
them, called Limbi poſteriores Corpo- 
rum firiatorum: Upon them alſo 
hes the Plexus Choroides, made of 
Veins, Arteries, and little Glands. 
This Plexus reaches from one lates» 
ral Ventricle to the other, paſſin 
under the Fornix, above the third 
Ventricle : It ſends a Branch to the 
fourth Siaus of the Dura Mater. 
In the middle, above the Corpora 
Striata and the Thalami Nerworum 
Opticorum, there lies a thin and 
broad Production of the medullary 
Subſtance, which comes from the 


Fore-part of the Ventricle by twg 
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Roots, and reaches to the hinder= 
art, where it ends by two other 
8 called its Cura, 
which cover a great Part of the 
Tal. Nerv. Opt. This Production 
is called the Fornix, becauſe it is a 
Covering to the third Ventricle. 
Under the Fornix there is a Rima 
between the Cura Medullz oblonga- 
tz, which is the third Ventricle, it 
being a little dilated in its third Part; 
there is a Hole that goes down tq 
the Glandula Pituitaria; this Hole 
is the Entry to the Iafundibulum or 
Funnel, ſo called becauſe of its Fi- 
gure: It is a ſmall Conduit made 
of the medullary Subſtance, cover d 
with the Pia Mater; it pierces the 
Dura Mater upon the Baſis of the 
Skull, and finks into the Subſtance 
of the Glandula Pituitaria, which 
is fituated in the Cella Turcica, 
cloſely covered with the Pia Mater 
and Dura Mater ; it is of a harder 
Subſtance than the other Glands of 
the Body ; it receives the End of the 
I:fundibulum, which carries a Li- 
2 from the Ventricles into this 
land, which is ſurrounded by the 
Rete Mirabile, or a Plexus of ſome 
Branches of the Carotidal and Cer 
vical Arteries, which break the Im- 
tus of the Blood, and abate the 
elocity as it paſſes thro' the tender 
Subſtance of the Brain. In the 
hinder Part of the third Ventricle 
there is another ſmall Hole called 
Anus, which leads into the fourth 
Ventricle in the Cerebellum. . In the 
Jos Part of this Hole is ſituated 
the Glandula Pincalis, about the 
Bigneſs of a Pea ; it is compoſed of 
the ſame Subſtance as the reſt of the 
Bram, and for the ſame Uſe. It is 
tied by ſome Fibres to the Nates, 
which are two Prominences of the 
Medulla oblongata, ſituated above 
the fore-part of that Conduit, which 
leads from the Aus to the fourth 
| en- 
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Ventricle: they are of an oval Fi- 
gure, pretty big, and immediately 


ehind them are two other Promi- 


nences of the ſame Figure and Sub- 
ſtance, called Teſtes, both covered 
with a Net of Blood-veſſels. There 
is a ſmall tranyerſe medullary Pro- 
tuberance behind the Tees, from 
which the pathetic Nerves ariſe. 
The Conduit which reaches from 
the Anus to the fourth Ventricle, is 
in that Part of the Medulla oblonga- 
ta, which is betwixt the Cerebrum 
and the Cerebellum, called the 
Ithmus. The upper Part or Cover 
of this Couduit, which is betwixt 
the Teſſes and the foremoſt vermi- 
cular Proceſs of the Cerebellum, to 


which two it is tied at its two Ends, 


and to the Proceſſes which come 
from the Cærebellum to the Teftes at 
its Sides, is called Valvula major; 
'tis of a med Subſtance ; its 
Uſe is: to keep the {rom 
falling out above the Nerves in the 
Baſis of the Skull. Theſe are. all 
the Parts of the Cerebrum, | 
The Cerebellum, which is much 
leſs is alſo compoſed of a cortical 
and a medullary Subſtance ; its Su- 


Parkes makes not Turnings and - 


indings as that of the Cerebrum ; 
but its Foldings are ſtraight, and re- 
ſemble the of Circles, or 
the Edges of Plates laid on one-an- 
other, and theſe Segments are lar- 
eſt in its Middle, and they grow 
eſs as they approach its fore and 
hind Part, where they ſeem to re- 
ſemble two Worms, and therefore 
are called Proceſſus Vermiformes. 
The medullary Subſtance of the Ce- 


rebellum, as it approaches the Me- 


dulla oblongata, gathers together, 


and then divides equally into two 


Bundles which are joined to the two 
2 of the Medulla —_—_ N as 
they ſeparate, they leave a little 
Space upon the upper Side of the 
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Medulla, which is called the fourth 
Ventricle ; and its further End, be- 
cauſe of its Reſemblance, Calamus 
Scriptorius. The Top of this Ven- 
tricle is covered with ſeveral Blood- 
veſſels woven like a Net. The me- 
dullary Subſtance of the  Cerebellum 
makes three Proceſſes upon each 
ſide of the Medulla oblongata: The 
firſt two go on each Side to the 
Teftes ; the Valvula major is be- 
twixt them, The ſecond; two are 
pretty broad, they go ſtrait: down 
on each Side, and meet on the un- 
der- ſide of the Medulla: they make 
that Protuberance called Proceſſus. 
Annularis. And the third goes back- 
wards on the upper-ſide of the Me- 
dulla ; they 2 look bigger, be- 

ing like two Cords upon its Sides, 
This is all that is remarkable in 
the Cerebrum, Cerebellum,; and up- 
par Side of the Medulla oblongata; 
ut upon turning the Brain, may be 
diſtinctly ſeen the Riſe of all the 
Nerves, the Iifundibulum, two 
white Spots behind it, the Cura 
Medulla oblongatæ, one on each 
Side the Cerebrum; where they join, 
may be ſeen the Proceſſus annularts, 
or Pons Verolii: And beyond that 
there are two Prominencies called 
Corpora Pyramidalia, they are about. 
an Inch long, and on each Side of 
them towards their. lower - End, 
2 are two more, 5 — becauſe 

of their Figure, are call 

Olivaria 64 an d wer 
longata goes out of the Skull, being 
contained in the Pia and Dura Mater. 
The Veſſels of the Brain are 
Nerves, Arteries and Veins. - The 
Nerves are ten Pair ; the firſt Pair 
are the O/fafory Nerves, riſing from 
the Baſis of the Corpora ftriata, and 
thro* the Holes of the Os Cri- 
8 The 200 _ —_— 

Optic Nerves ; t iſe par 
from the Extremutics of the Corpora 
8 frriat a 


* 
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the Thalami Occiput, i , and 
— ee which they the Hole thro which — 


almoſt * they unite toge- 
ther above the Calla Tercica, — 
immediately dividing a 
. two * in 
the Os — The third Pair are 
the Movers of the Eyes; they riſe 
on each Side the 4 from 
the Medulla oblongata, and out 
at the Foramina Lacera. The fourth 
Pair are the Pathetick Nerwes ; = 
riſe from the ſmall 
which is behind the Teftes, ad pub b 
thro' the Foramina Lacera. The 
Pair riſe from the fore-part of the 
Proceſſus Annularis, they 7 give Nerves 
to the Dura Mater ; 5 each of them 
divides into three Branches ; the firſt 
out at the Foramen — 
the ſecond at the third Hole of the 
Os & des, and the third thro? 
another Hole of the ſame Bone. 
The ſixth Pair riſes from the Sides 
of the Proceſſus Aunularis, and goes 
out at the Foramen Tee but 
Juſt before it goes out, it caſts back 
a Branch which makes the Root of 
the intercoſtal Nerve ; this goes out 
at the Canal thro' which the Caroti- 
dal Artery enters. The ſeventh is the 
Auditory Nerve ; it riſes from the 
hind- part of the Proceſſus Annularis, 
and enters the Hole m the Proceſs 
of the Os Petroſum. The ei — 
Pair is the Par vagum; it riſes 
the Medulla oblongata behind the 
Proceſſus . by ſeveral 
Threads which join in one; and it 
goes out at the ſame Hole the ow 
ral Sinus s open into the Fu 
The ninth Pair riſes from the Ss 
cefſus Olivares of the Medulla ob- 
longata, and paſſes out at a Hole 
in the occipital Bone, which is pro- 
r to it ſelf. The tenth and laſt 
ir riſes by ſeveral Fibres from the 
— of the Medulla & apes 


ra. 


tebral Artery enters, between the 
firſt Vertebrs and the Occipital 
Bone, running thro* a Sinus in this 
Vertebra. T Theſe are the Nerves of 
the Brain ; which further ſee in their 
various Ramifications all over the 
Body, under the Word Nerve. 

The Arteries are the two internal 
Caretidales, which paſs thro' two 
oblique Canals in the OH Petroſa — 
as ſoon as they enter the Skull, 

a Branch which enters the Or. 

it of the Eye ; they give Branches 
which make the Rete mirabile, then 
oF 902 kg my Mater on — 

o Infundibulum ; 

communicate with the cervical Ar- 
tery, and they give Branches to the 
Plexus Choroides, and are diſtribu- 
ted thro' all the Subſtance of the 
Brain. Their Branches make many 
Turnings and Windings upon the 
Pia Mater, and at are loſt in 
the little Glands of the cortical Sub- 
ſtance of the Brain. The two Ver- 
tebral Arteries which come out of 
the Holes in the tranſverſe Proceſſes 
of the Vertebræ, enter the Hole 


of the Occipital Bone ; zJerce 
the Dura —— , and — ©. the 
under - ſide of the 2 A ; 
then caſt back two Branches 
for the Spinal Arteries, and at the 
m Proceſſus Ammlaris they join in one 
Branch called the cervical 3 ; 
this communicates with the 
Caretides, by two Branches called 
the communicant Branches; then it 
divides again into two, which 
Branches to the Rete mirabile and 
Plexus Choroides ; and they are 
aſterwards diſtributed thro' all the 
Subſtance of the Brain, ending in 
the cineritious Subſtance, as the 
Carotidales. 

The Veins enter not the Cranium 


the at the ſame Hole that the Arteries 
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which is the beginning ofthe Nerves. 
Each Nerve therefore is a Bundle of 


not only appear from the Structure 
of the Brain ; but by reaſon like- 
wiſe we are aſſured, that there is 
ſuch a Fluid as we call animal Spi- 


rits — JR Nerves 8 
ſeein ion is perform 
— radia it muſt be done either 


by the Subſtance of the Nerve, or 
the Fluid which is contained in the 
Nerve: If by the Subſtance of the 
Nerve, it muſt be by a Vibration 
from the Part upon which the Im- 
preſſion is made to the Brain. Now 
that there can be no Vibration from 
the Impreſſion of external Objects 
upon animal Nerves, which afe 


dack, and ſurrounded all along by | 


* 
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ſtance of the Nerves, and from the 
Force by which it is thruſt thro' the 
Glands of the Brain : And when the 

be 


1 


fore they not being. formed by the 
Coheſion of — 


have been { any where. 
3 aan 
a great Advan iſtant 
Sbmof the Bra om te dls, 
for if it had been nearer, and 


into its ſmalleſt Particles, by the 
Force of the Air in the Lungs, ſuch 


Particles might have entred the 
— — of ing to 
one another, might have 


ſuch extremely narrow Channels. 30 


| BR 
binder their entring into the Glands. 
For if it ſhould happen that theſe 
Particles . ſhould enter the Glands, 
and there - unite ther, they 
would then obſtruct the Paſſage 
to the | Nerves, and produce Apo- 
plexies, Palſies, c. the Particles 
of which the animal Spirits conſiſt 
being of ſuch an extreme Fineneſs, 
that their Quantity can bear but a 
mall Proportion to the other Fluids 
in the Blood ; and conſequently 
there was a neceſlity of a prodigious 
number of Glands to ſeparate them 
from the Blood ; and this is the rea- 
ſon of the great bulk of the Brain. 
. Branch:s, a ies of a Catarrh 
affecting the Jaws, Throat, and 
Aſpera Arteria. See Catarrh. 
.  Breafts ; The Subſtance of the 
Breaſt is compoſed of a 
Number ro 2 of an Fi- 
„ W e in a Quantity 
Of Fat. Their — Ducts, as 
they approach the Nipple join and 
unite toge 
ſeven, eight, or more ſmall Pipes, 
called Tubuli /a#iferi, which have 
ſeveral croſs Canals by which they 
communicate with one another, 
tat if any one of them be ſtopped, 
the Milk which was brought to it 
might not 2 but paſs thro? 
by the other Pipes, which all termi- 
nate inthe Extremity of the Nipple. 
They have Arteries, and Veins from 
the ſubclavian and intercoſtal.. T 
have Nerves from the Vertebral 
Pairs, and from the ſixth Pair of the 
Brain. Their Uſe is to ſ- the 
Milk ſor the Nouriſhment of the 
Fat. The Tubes which compoſe 
the Glands of the Breaſts in Maids, 
like a Sphincter Muſcle, contract fo 
cloſely, that no Part of the Blood 
can enter them ; but when the 
Womb grows big with a Fætus, and 
compreſſes the deſcending Trunk of 
the great Artery, the Blood flows in 
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riſes from the ſuperior and 


ther, till at laſt they form 


B R 
a greater quantity, and with a t- 
er A 1 the Arteries 45 
Breaſts, and forces a Paſſage into 
their Glands, which being at firſt 
narrow, admits only of a thin Wa- 
ter; but growing wider by degrees, 
as the Womb grows bigger, the 
Glands receive a thicker Serum, and 
after Birth they run with a thick 


Milk, becauſe that Blood which be- 


fore did flow to the Fætus, and for 
=o or four days {age * 
terus, beginnin to ſtop, does 
— Cds 
n Men are 
chiefly for —— tho* ſome 
phyſical Hiſtories give Relations of 
thoſe who have had Milk in them. 

Bregma, the ſame as Parietalia 
O//a. See Cranium. 8 
Breve Vas. See Vas breve. 

_ Brevis Cubiti, is a Muſcle that 
ſterior 
Part of the Humerus: which joining 
its fleſhy Fibres with the Brachizus 
externus aud longus, and becomi 
tendinous, covers the Elbow, anf 
is inſetted into the Olecranium to ex · 
tend the Arm. 

Brevis Radi, a Muſcle that comes 
from the external and upper-part of 
the Ulna, and paſſing round the 
Radius, is inſerted into its upper 
and fore-part, below the Tendon 
of the Biceps. This and the Lan- 


gus Radii are called the Supinato- 
hey res ; their Office being to turn the 


Palm upwards. | 
- Brevis Palmaris, lies under the 
Aponeuroſss of the Palmaris ; and 
ariſes from the Bone of the Meta- 
carpus, that ſuſtains the little Finger, 

from that Bone of the Carpus 
that lies above the reſt. It goes 
tranſverſly, and is inſerted into the 


eighth Bone of the It helps 
in making the Palm of the Hand 
concave. W 


Bro- 


C A 


Eo eg is a Term in Pharmacy, 
ing the ſame with — 
lum, or * Liquor in whi 
Thing is boiled. Thus we — 
times read of Brodium Salis, or a 
Decoction of Salt. 
Bronchocele, from Broyx®, Gut- 
tur, the Wind-pipe, and xyAn, Tu- 
mor, a Swelling; is a Tumour of 
that part of the Aera Arteria cal- 
9 T NN 5 the 
ronchotomy, eoyx®-, 
Wind-pi * hare eco, to cut, 
= that , Ink opens the 
ind-pi on, to prevent 
Saen 2 of 


Bronchus, is the lower part 
a Arteria, dividing into 


the 4 
2 

Brygmus, i is a certain kind of Con- 
vulſions affecting the lower Jaw, and 
ſtriking the Teeth together, moſt 
frequently obſerved in ſuch Children 
as are ſubje& to Worms. 

Bubo, * Bug, Inguen, is chat 
part of the Groin from the Bendin 
of the Thigh to the Scrotum, 
therefore all Tumours in that Part 
are called Bubo's; very unjuſtly of 
late appropriated to thoſe only w 
are venereal. 

Bubonocele, from Bubo, and ada, 
Tumor, a Swelling ; is a particlar 
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1 „when the Inteſ⸗ 
tines break into the Grein. ? 
 Buccales Glandulz: See | Mouth: 
\ Buccinator, is a Muſcle on eaeh 
fide the Face common to the Lips 
and Cheeks, and makes the inner 


Subſtance of the latter; its Fibres 


lower Jaw to 
Mouth, and the alert to the up- 
per-part of the ums of both Jaws. 

' its Middle paſs the upper 
Ductus Salivalis; by this is con- 


run from the Proceſſus Corona of tile 
e Angle of the 


tracted the Cavity of the Mo . 
and the Meat e fr 


the Teeth in Maſtication. : 


Bulbous, are ſuch Plants as have 
8 Tuleps, | 


Bulimy, from 
and αα, Fames, is a ra- 
venous Appetite, the 73 as is ex- 
preſſed alſo by a | Canine e 
Which ſee. 

- Burſalis, is by ſome” 

uſcle of Hh 


Name to that igh 


which Bartholine calls Marfupialis, 


from its Reſemblance in Figure to a 


3, Bos, an Ox; 


as 2 


Purſe, both thoſe Terms importing | 


ſo much. 
Butiga, is an Inflammation of © 

the whole Face, otherwiſe called 

Gutta Ryjacea, which ſee. | 


— e0r onion hoe. 
e 


Abala, is a Term that hach 
been anciently uſed in a very 
myſterious Senſe amongſt Divines ; 


and fince, ſome enthuſiaſtick Philo- 


ſophers and Chymiſts, have tranſ- 
lanted it into Medicine, importi 


y it ſomewhat Magical: but reh 


unmeaning Terms are 5 
—— 8 juſtiy 
Cacatoria Febris, i is a Name giver 


by Sibviu to an Intermittent, ac. 
companied with a Diarrhza, + 
 Cichegich, is one under a 
Cachexia, or a Cachexy, 
Kane, malus, bad, and iti, Ha- 


fron 


bitus, a Conſitution, a bad Habit ' 
or Conſtitution, that is, when the 


Viſcera are unſqund, or the Juices 
diſtempered. | Fl 


1 2 . .. Cacgd 


— 


- 


A 
uſed 
een 


and 
incurable 


z 
11 


of the Humours flowing 


„ = from ranbs, pra- 
vu, depraved, and xvu, Succus, 
nice, is when the Conſtitution a- 
with vitiated Juices. 
2 a Name for Lapis Cala- 


33 0 is met with in 
ſome Authors for the Falling Sick- 
Teer commonly called the 
2 „ or Blind-Gut. 
It is 4 Gut four or five Fin 
Breadth long, and about the 
eſs of a Swan's ill. It is called 
Cam, becauſe it is open only at 
one End, by which it is tied to the 
3 . 
an Appendage ; ſo 
the Excrements come N and go 
out at the ſame Orifice. Its other 
End which is ſhut, is not tied to the 
Meſentery, but to the right Kidney 
by means of the Peritoneum. Some 
account it as a ſecond Stomach, 
whereby the Food, after having de- 
mcked all its Obyte chro h the Lac- 
teali above, undergoes a further Di- 

ion, ſo as to part with more 

yle thro* the LaFeals below it; 


ſeems to 


e of this 


3 is uſed by Paracelſus in 
bee e 8 5 
particular Manner with corroſive 
Liquors, but more properly by Hel- 

mom and ſome others for luting. 

"Co or Ce/arius, ſi cut- 

a Child out of the Womb, ei- 
ther dead or alive, when it cannot 
otherwiſe be delivered. Which Cir- 
gave the 
ſar to the Rama Fa- 
mily ſo called; and is the Foun- 
dation for calling a Plaiſter in our 
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is rendered fo thro' the ſtrin 
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London Diſpenſatory Nr 
Cæſaris, 8 is compoſe of A- 
gents to prevent Abortion. | 
Calamine, alſo called Cadmia, is a 
Foſſile found in many Places, which 
is uſed as a great er and Abſor- 
bent in outward Ap R mw 
rates and Plaiſters, Collyriums, & 
3 Roy. 3 
Calamita ; Styrax is ſo called, be- 
cauſe it is often put up in Quills. 
Calamus & : A Dilatation 
of the fourth entricle of the Brain, 
OT e of 
a Pen 
Calcaneus, is the ſame as Os Cal- 
cis, the Heel-Bone, which lies un- 
LE 
ti y Gin 5 ind it 
it has a * which 
makes the Heel, and into which the 
. inſerted. 
ſignifies Stone · break - 
ing, — * therefore applied — 
ſome Things having that 
by Scribonius Largus to the 8 Aae 
pendrium, and by others to Pim- 


pernel, called . ſame Rea 


ſon Saxifrage. 

 Calcination, is ſuch a Manage- 
ment of Bodies by Fire, as renders 
them reducible to Powder ; for 
which Reaſon it is termed Chimi- 
cal Pulverization. This is the next 
Degree of the Power of Fire be- 
yond that of Fufion ; (which ſee.) 
For when Fuſion is longer conti- 
nued, not only the more 2 
Particles of the Body itſelf fl 
but the Particles of Fire Ae 
inſinuate themſelves in ſuch Mul- 
titudes, and are ſo diſperſed and 
blended 2 all its — — Sub- 


ſtance, that Fluidity which was 
firſt cauſed b the Fire can no lon 
er ſubſiſt. From this Union 8 


a third kind of Body, which ——— 
very porous and brittle, is eaſily 
reduced jo Powder ; for the Fire 

having 
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havi etrated every where into 
— Lp of the Body, the Particles 
are both hindered from mutual Con- 
tat, and divided into minute A- 
toms ; ſo that they are eaſily redu- 
cible into the fineft Powder. 

only the Parts of the 
Body calcined are much broken and 
rarifyed, but rendered ſpecifi 


Hence not 


Cop- gure. Nei 


titude of Effluvia go off in Vapours. 
abſolute Gravity is in- 
ed indeed by Calcination, but 
ick is leſſened ; the Reaſon 
of which is this, that the Particles 
of the Body, divided by the Fire, 
and { from mutual Contact, 
are diffuſed into a larger Bulk : But 
the Particles of Fire, which are 
much lighter than the calcined Body 
being every where mixed with it, 
and diſperſed thro* its Pores, leſſen 
the ſpecifick, and increaſe the ab- 
ſolute Gravity. 

But however the Particles of Bodies 
are divided and ſeparated by Calci- 
nation, ſo as 8 
ancient A yet e- 
— noe 

are „don't 
ſeem to loſe their Nature with their 


F 


Form. For Gold, Silver, and Quick- had 


filver, cannot be fo deſtroyed by all 


may with very little trouble 
. 880 80 out of Salt of Tin, 
the Tin itſelf may be extracted a- 


imaginable, but that 


7 4 


un ; nay the Calx of Lead, the 
Soft 4 of all Metals, returns 
with into its original Form. 
Thus too not only the Re but 
the very Subſtance of the Antimony 
may be drawn both from the Calx 
2 Glaſs of 3 So that 
cmation is but imperfectl/ per- 
formed in thoſe Bodies; for a = 
many Particles ſeem to be fo little 
changed and deſtroyed, that as ſoon 
as ever are let looſe from this. 
aſlume their proper and natural Fi- 
ſhould we omit 
notice of what is of the 
Moment in all mati 
thoſe very Particles, whoſe at- 
tractive Force is ftron and 
which contribute moſt to the Cohe- 
ſion of Bodies, fly off, and evapo- 
rate during Calcination: ſo that if 
a great Granticy of ſuch Particles 
ſhould 2 another Body of 
a very di Form may ſucceed. 
For in melting Lead, the Fumes riſe 
in ſuch a gious Cloud, that at 
length they leave behind nothi 
but a Calx, which was no Manner 
Reſemblance with that Metal. On 
the other Hand, if Gold and Silver 
be calcined 1 — 3 Me- 
thod, yet retain their an- 
tient Form, becauſe ſcarce any of 
the Particles off in Vapour. 
And indeed the Corpuſcles Which 
pw off in a calcining Fire, are 
uch as have the Surface, 
and leaſt Gravity; therefore Quick - 
„ 3 are different, 
is with the ifficulty redu- 
ced to a E | * | 
Calidum innatum. The Ancients 
many vague Notions under 
this Term ; but Geometrical Rea- 
ſoning has taught us to affix a more 
diſtin Idea hereunto : for by that 
means we come to know, that it 
is only that Attrition of the wm 
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of Blood, which is occaſioned by fince in homogeneal and ſimple MW. 
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its circulatory Motion, eſpecially in 
the Arteries ; wherein being propel- 
led from a circular Baſe towards the 
Ahex of a hollow Cone, with a force 

zun in the Heart, it meets with a 


double Reſiſtance; that is to ſay, 


againſt the Sides of the Arteries, and 
from the preceeding Blood. For 
whereas the Blood contains in it 
Parts that are fitted to excite Heat, 
whenever they can get at Liberty, 
that is, if the Parts incloſing them 
can be got aſunder; and whereas 
the Parts incloſing ſuch Corpuſcles, 
cannot be got aſunder, unleſs by 
ſome Mas of the Parts of Blood 
with one another, whereby the At- 


trition and Abraſion of the coher- 


ing Particles is produced ; it follows 
that the Heat will be ſo much the 
greater, by how much ſuch a N.. 
and Attrition of the Parts amongſt 
one another is increaſed. And with 
the ſame Reſiſtances (that is, the 
Sections of the Arteries, and the 
Quantity of Blood remaining the 
ſame) and an increaſed Force of 
the Heart, and circular Motion of 


the Blood, the N:/us and Attrition 
of the Parts of Blood, amongſt one 
another muſt neceſſarily be increa- 


fed, both by the preceeding Blood 


being ſtruck harder upon by the 
Protuſion of a ſucceeding Blood 
coming on with an increaſed Velo- 
cy, and the ans, thereby 

o more frequent Strokes againſt 
the Sides of the Arteries: by which 
means an increaſed Velocity of 
_ increaſes the Heat, and con- 
equently its Heat depends upon its 
Chis. From hence it — rs, 
That at the ſame Diſtances from the 
Heart, the Heat of equal Quantities 
of Blood will be as their Velocities; 
and, That in the ſame Velocities of 
Blood, the Heat will be reciprocally 
as the Diftances from the Heart. For 


Bodies, nothing elſe is required to 
diſingage the Particles exciting Heat, 


but a Nys and Attrition of Parts, 


produced by the Force of the Heart, 
to which is always proportional the 


Velocity of the Blood, and the Re- 


action or Reſiſtance of the Arteries 
and antecedent Blood ; it follows, 
that if that Reſiſtance or Re-aQtion 
is not altered, which it will not be 
at the ſame diſtance from the Heart, 
then the Heat of the Blood will not 
be altered, unleſs by an Alteration 

of the Impetus or Velocity impreis'd 
upon the Blood from the Heart : 
that is, as Effects are proportional 
to their Cauſes, the Heat of the 
Blood at the ſame Diſtances from 
the Heart will be proportional to 
its Velocity. In the ſame Manner 
it may be ſhewn, that if the Velo- 
cities impreſſed by the Heart are 
equal, there can be no change in 
the Heat of the Blood, but from a 
diverſified Reſiſtance or Re- action 
of the Arteries and antecedent Blood. 
But the Reſiſtance of the preceeding 
Blood is proportional to its Quan- 
tity, and its tity is reciprocally 
proportional to the Diſtance from 
the Heart, (for the nearer the Blood 
is to the Heart, ſo much the greater 
will be its Quantity between any 
given Place, and the Extremity of 
the Artery) and therefore the Reſiſt- 
ance of the Arteries will alſo be ſo 
much the greater, by how much 
nearer they are to the Heart : for 
in this Caſe, the Reſiſtance is pro- 
portional to the TORN. the 
Velocity of the Blood is great- 
eſt at the leaſt Diſtances from 
the Heart. Hence the Heat of 
the Blood may be conſidered as 
a Rectangle under the eee 


and the Diſtance; that is, 


in two Perſons the Velocity be 
as three, and the Diſtances wherein 
we 


= 
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much more in one as in another, 
that is, as 2 to i; the Heat of one 
will be 6, and the other 3 ; that is, 
the Heat of the firſt will be double 
the Heat of the ſecond. If the 
Diſtances of the firſt be as 2, and 
the Velocity as 4, but the Diſtances 
of the ſecond as 3, and the Velocity 
as 1 ; the Heat of the firſt will be 
as 8, and of the ſecond as 3, and fo 
the Heat of the fi, ſt will be more 
than double the Heat of the ſecond. 

Calenture, is a Diſtemper pecu- 


liar to Sailors, wherein they imagine 


the Sea to be green Fields, and 
will throw themſelves into it if not 
reſtrained. Bonetus gives an Ac- 
count of it in Med. Sept. as alſo 
does Dr. Stubbs in the Philo/oph. 
Tranſa#. | 

Calidarium, thus Celſus calls that 
Part of a Bath which was the Hy- 


Focauſtum of the ancient Greeks. . 


Calix. See Perianthium. 

Callefiy, and Callus, ſignifies a 
kind of Swelling without Pain, like 
that of the Skin by hard Labour ; 
and therefore when Wounds, and 
the Edges of Ulcers grow ſo, they 
are ſaid to be callous. 
Calomel, is a Name common 
given to Mercurius Dulcis, but it 
ſeems at firſt to have more 2 
belonged to the Athiops Mineral, 
from Xa, pulcher, fair, and MAGS, 
niger, black; for by rubbing that, 
Ingredients of a pale Complexion 
are reduced to black : But ſome 
will have it given to Mercurius Dul- 
cis, from the Authority of a whimſi- 

| Chymiſt, who employed a Black 
in his Elaboratory, with a 
to the ſame Etymology, ſignifying 
both white and black, the Medicine 


anſwering to the one, and the Ope- 

rator to the other. 
Calva, and Calvaria, is the up- 

2 of the Head, which grows 


the firſt, 
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* we would determine the Heat be as 
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Calx, the ſame as Caltaneus ;. 
which ſee. It is alſo a Term in 
Chymiſtry for any thing that is ren- 
dered reducible - Powder, by burn- 
ing; the Word ſignifying Lime 
which is ſo made. e E 

Campanulous, or C iformis, 
are thoſe Plants whoſe Flowers re- 
ſemble the Shape of a Bell, from 
Campana, a Bell. 

Canaliculus Arterioſus, is a Veſ- 
ſel betwixt the Arterious Veins of 
the Lungs, and the great Artery in 
Fetus's ; for it is obliterated in adult 
Perſons : Thro' it the Blood is diſ- 
charged out of the arterial Vein in- 
to the Aorta. | 

Cancer, and Carcinoma, is a round, 
livid, and blackiſh Tumour, circum- 
ſcribed with turgid Veins, reſem- 
bling the Feet of a Crab, (tho? not 
always) from whence it takes its 
Name, and is hardly ever cured ; 
it being the preſent Faſhion rather 
to let it alone than meddle with it, 
on account of the ill Succeſs which 
has hitherto attended the Uſe and 
Application of rough irritating Me- 
dicines, which always cauſe it to 
ſpend the faſter, eſpecially if un- 
ſkilfully employed. | 

Canicidium : Drelincourt, in his 
anatomical riments, uſes this 
Term for the Diſſection of Dogs, 
its Etymology importing as much. 

Canine Appetite, 1s __ 
extravagant Hunger, to the 
of a Diſeaſe, ſo S> the Parte. 
comes as voracious as Dogs; whence ' 
the Name. 

Canini Dentes, are two Teeth in 
each Jaw, one on each Side the In- 
ciſores, They are pretty thick and 
round, and end in a ſharp Point. 
They have each one Root, which is 
longer than the Roots of the Iaciſo- 


res. Their proper Uſe is to pierce 


the - ſolid Aliments ; becauſe the 
Fore-Teeth are not only apt to be 
F pulled 
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Pulled outwards by the Things we 
hold and break with them, but like- 
wiſe becaule they are leſs ſubject to 
Blows than the Mo/ares : therefore 
above two Thirds of them are bu- 
ried in their Alveoli, or Sockets, by 
which their Reſiſtance of all lateral 
Preſſures is much greater than that 
of the Molares. 

Caninus Muſculus, is the ſame 
- Elevator Labii ſuperioris; which 

ee. | 

Canthus, is the Corner of the 
Eye : The internal is called the 
greater, and the external the leſſer 
Cantbus. 

Capillaments, are thoſe ſmall 
Threads or Hairs which grow up 
in the Middle of a Flower, and are 
adorned with little Herbs at the 
Top. And, 

Capillary, or capillacious Plants, 
are ſuch as have no main Stalk or 
Stem, but grow to the Ground, as 
Hairs on the Head; and which bear 
their Seed in little Tufts or Protu- 
berances on the Back- ſide of their 
Leaves. And, 

Capillary Veſſels, are the ſmall 
Ramiſfications of the Arteries ; fo 
called from Capillus, a little Hair. 

_ Capiftrum, a Bandage for the 
Head; ſo called by Surgeons. 

Capital Lee, are the ftrong Lees 
made by the Soap- boilers from Pot- 
Aſhes ; which are uſed in Surgery 
as a Cauſtick, and to make the La- 
pis infernalis. 

Capital Medicines, are the Venice 
Treacle, Mithridate, &c. ſo called 
by way of Pre-eminence ; from Ca- 
put, Head, or Chief. 

Coprizans, is by Galen, and ſome 
others ſince, uſed to expreſs an In- 
equality in the Pulſe, when it leaps, 
and as it were dances, in uncertain 
Strokes and Periods. 

Capſa, ſtrictly ſigniſies a Bag, or 

Pocket; whence its Derivative Cap- 
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ſula is * to many Parts of the 
Body, having any Reſemblance 
thereunto. As, | . 

Capſule Atribilariæ, called 
Renes Succenturiati, and Glandulæ 
Renales. See Kidneys. | 

Capſule Cordis. See Pericardi 
um. : 
 Capſula communis, is a Membrane 
ariſing from the Peritonæum, and 
incloſing both the Vena Porta, and 
Porus Biliaris. 

Capſule Seminales. See Veficulæ 
Seminales, This Term is allo ap- 
plied to a Chirurgical Inſtrument 
for making Iflues, which 1s de- 
ſcribed by Aquapendens, and Scul- 
Fetus. 

Caput Gallinaginis, a Wood- 
cock's, Snipe's, S Cock's Head ; is - 
a kind of Caruncle, or ſpongy Bor- 
der, at the Extremities, or Aper- 
tures of the Veſiculæ Seminales, to 
prevent the Jmpetus of the Seed 
from being ſufficient there to dilate 
the Orifices of the Vaſa Koda 
but when aſſiſted by the Compreſ- 
ſion of the ſurrounding Parts in Co- 
pulation. | 

Caput mortuum, dead Head, is 
the Refduum after Diſtillation, of 
any kind whatſoever ; or Earth, 
when all the other Principles are 
ſeparated from it. | 

Caputpurgia, is a Term arbitrari- 
ly made uſe of by ſome Writers to 
expreſs all things which cleanſe the 
Head, by Sneezing, or any other 
Means. 

Carabe, is the ſame with ſome 
Authors as Amber. 

Carbuncle. This is ſometimes 
uſed in the ſame Senſe as Anthrax, 
which ſee ; but is more generate 
taken for that particular Boil whi 
appears in peſtilential Fevers, and 
is a red hard Swelling with t 
eat. rom 
its Similitude to the Colour of beer 

e- 
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likewiſe, this Term ſtrictly ſignifying 
a live Coal, is ſometimes given to 
a precious Stone of the Ruby Kind. 
Carcinoma; from xagxive-, Can- 
cer, and vipw, depaſco, to feed up- 
on; is a parti Ulcer, called 
commonly a Cancer, which 1s very 
difficult to cure. A Diſorder like- 
wiſe in the horny Coat of the Eye 
is thus called by tome Writers. 
Carala, 1. both the Heart 
and the left Orifice of the Stomach, 
which was by ſome of the Ancients 
ſuppoſed to have an uncommon 
Conſent therewith. Hence alſo 
things which are ſuppoſed' to in- 
fluence the Heart immediately as 
Cordials, are called Cardiacks. 
Cardialgia, the Heart. burn, a 
Pain ſuppoſed to be felt in the 
Heart, but more properly in the 
Stomach, and ſometimes riſes all 
along from thence up to the Oe/o- 
phagus ; cauſed by the Acrimony of 
ſome exploſive Matter in the Sto- 
mach, which vellicates, and as it 
were burns the Fibres which it paſ- 
ſes. Tis felt moſt frequently when 
the Stomach is ſomewhat empty, 
and in that caſe may be cured by 
eating and drinking. Otherwiſe, 
the Specific for it is ſuppoſed to be 
Chalk, Crabs-Eyes, or the like ter- 
reſtrial Alkalies, taken in a large 
Doſe, with a Glaſs of Water: But 
the moſt powerful Remedy for it, 
ſeems to be the Powder of the in- 
ward Coat of a Fowl's Gizzard 
cleanſed and dried. | 
Cardo, a Hinge : The ſecond 
Vertebra of the Neck is fo called, 
becauſe the Head turns upon it; 
See Epiſtrophæus. n 
Caricous 7. W called 855 By 
pocrates vxordig, is a Swellin 
reſembling! the Figure of a F — 
ſuch as are frequently the Piles; 


from Carica, ſignifying a Fig / from 
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Caria; a Country whence they ati 
ſometimes brought. 

Caries, expreſſes that Rottenneſs 
which is peculiar to a Bone. 
Whence, . | LE 

Carious; is ſaid of a foul Bone, 
or one inclining to Rottenneſs. 
of a Ship ; and from a Similitude in 
Figure ſome Anatomiſts call the 
Spine ſo, as does Malpigbi the firſt 
Rudiments of a Chick in the Egg. 

Carminative. A great many ſeem 
2 to this Term, as it 

s not appear to carry in it an 
thing — of the medicined 
Efficacies of thoſe Simples which 

$ under its Denomination. This 
applied, when Medicine was tod 
much in the Hands of thoſe Jugglers 
who for want of a true Knowledge 
in their Profeſſion. brought Religion 
into their Party; and what they 
were ignorant in doing by rational 


Preſcription, and the Uſe of pro- 
r Medicines, they pretended to dg 
y Invocations, and their Intereſt 


with Heaven. Which Cant being 
rall , for the rize Sake, 
cou in ſome ſhort Verſes, the 
Word Carmen, which fignifies a 
Verſe, was alſo made to mean an 
Inchantment ; which as it was a ve- 
ry good Covert for their Ignotance 
as well as their Knavery, was fre- 
uently made uſe of to fatisfy the 
eople of the Operation of a Me- 
dicine they could not account for. 
And as the Medicines now under this 
Name are of a quick Efficacy, and 
the Conſequences thereof in many 
Inſtances great and ſurprizing; the 
moſt violent Pains ſometimes ari- 
ſing from pent-up Wind, which im- 
mediately ceaſe upon its Diſperſion: 
for theie Reaſons, ſuch Medicines as 
give Relief in this Caſe, ard more 
7" ber- 
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Farticularly termed ci r ninative, as 
they cured by Inchantment; the 
Complaint removed by them being 
ſo fadden, that the ordinary Means 
done, or the Operation of a natural 
Cauſe, are not well imagined to 
take Place ſo ſoon. But how theſe 
do this, is eaſy to imagine, when 
we conſider that all the Parts of the 
Body are perſpirable, and that the 
perſpirable Matter may lodge ſome- 
times in the Valves of the Bowels, 
and Interſtices of all Parts, and 
that whatſoever will rarify and ren- 
der thinner ſuch Collections of Va- 
hows will conduce to their utter 

iſcharge out of the Body: For all 
thoſe things under this Denomina- 
tion are warm, and conſiſt of very 
light ſubtile Parts, whereby they 
rarify ſuch Flatulencies, and fo faci- 
litate their Expulſion. 

Carnicula, is uſed ſometimes by 
Fallopius in the ſame Senſe as Ca- 
runcle; which ſee. 

Carnivorous, by the Greeks called 
Sarcophagi ; is uſed to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe Animals that live on Fleſh ; 
the Word almoſt importing ſo much. 

Caro, Fleſh, is ſtrictly ſuch Parts 
of the Body where the Blood-Veſ- 
ſels are ſo ſmall as to retain enough 
to preſerve their Colour red. ; but 
ſome Anatomiſts make very per- 
plexed and uſeleſs Diſtinctions un- 
der this Term : for all the Body be- 
ing a Congeries of Canals and Flu- 
ids, no Part more than another can 
be ſaid to be permanent or fleſhy, 
but in this Limitation. 

Caroli, ſome Writers in Surgery 
thus call little Venereal Excreſcen- 
cies in the Privy Parts. 

Carotides, are two Arteries which 
ariſe out of the aſcending Trunk of 
the Aorta, near where the ſubcla- 
vian Arteries ariſe ; and as they aſ- 
cend on each Side the Aſpera Arte- 
ria, give ſome Branches to the 
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Trachæa, Larynx, Glandula - 
roides ; and then they ſend out 
conſiderable Springs to the Muſcles 
of the Os Hyoides and Pharynx, to * 
the Mylohyoides and Digaſtrici, to 
the lower Jaw of the Temples, and 
to the Muſcles of the hind-part of 
the Neck, and Skin of the Head. 
Then they paſs thro' the Canal in 
the Os Petroſum, give ſome Branches 
to the Dura Mater, jom with the 
Cervicalis, detach ſome Sprigs to 
the Glandula Pituitaria, Rete Mira- 
bile, and Plexus Choroides ; and then 
running thro* all the Circumvolu- 
tions of the Cerebellum, loſe their 
capillary Branches in the cortical 
Subſtance. They have by ſome 
been titled Arteriæ Soporariæ, on 


a Conjecture that they were the Seat 
of Sleep. 
Carpus, the Wriſt. It is made 


up of eight little Bones of different 
Figures and Thickneſs. They are 

laced in two Ranks, four in each 
Rank. The firſt Rank is articula- 
ted with the Radius : The ſecond 
with the Bones of the Metacarput. 
The laſt little Bone of the firſt 
Branch lies not at the Side of the 
third, which anſwers to the Bone of 
the Metacarpus of the little F inger, 
as all the reſt do by one another, 
but it lies upon it: They are ſtrong- 
ly tied together by the Ligaments 
which come from the Radius, and 
by the annulary Ligament, thro 
which the Tendons which move 
the Fingers paſs. Altho' this Liga- 
ment be thought but one, yet it 
2 a particular Caſe to every Ten- 
on which paſſes thro it. 

Cartilago, is a ſmooth and ſolid 
Body, ſofter than a Bone, but har- 
der than a Ligament. In it there 
are no Cavities, or Cells for con- 
taining of Marrow, nor is it co- 
vered over. with any Membrane to 


make it ſenſible, as the Bones are. 
The 
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The Cartilages have a natural Elaſ- 
ticity, by 'which if they are forced 
from their natural Figure or Situa- 
tion, they return to it of themſelves 
as ſoon as that Force is taken away. 
They are chiefly in thoſe Places 
where a ſmall and eaſy Motion 1s 
required, as in the Ears, Noſe, 
_—_— Trachæa, and Sternum ; 
and their natural Elaſticity ſerves 
inſtead of Antagoniſt Muſcles. 
They cover alſo all the Ends of 
the 
ther for Motion, becauſe they are 
ſmoother than the Bones, which 
are without Senſe ; and by being 
ſofter than the Bones, the Attrition 
which is made by the Motion of the 
Joints, is the more eaſily guarded 
a 


Cartilago Enfiformis, and alſo 
called Xiphoides, from ti., Enfis, 
a Sword, and £390G, Forma, Shape ; 
is the Tip or Extremity of the Ster- 
mm, Which is broad at its upper 
End, and narrower towards the 
Extremity, where it is ſometimes a 
little forked, and bends downwards, 
ſo as to hurt the Stomach, and cauſe 
Vomiting. See Sternum. 

Cartilago innominata, ſo called 
by Galen, is the ſame as the Mo- 
derns call Aunularis, or Cricoides; 
which is the ſecond Cartilage of 
the Larynx, and according to Bartbo- 
line, is the Baſis of all the other. 

Cartilago Scutiformis, ſo called 
from its Reſemblance to a Helmet 
in Shape, is that Cartilage whoſe 
Prominence is diſcernable, external- 
ly in the 'Throat ; and by ſome cal- 
led Pomum Adami, from a Conceit 
of its leaving a Mark of the divine 
Wrath upon Adam's Trangreſſion. 

Caruncle, is either preternatural, 
as thoſe little INE 1 Sa 
urinary Paſſages, in Venere es 
eſpecially ; 1 natural, as the 
Carunculę Myrtyformes, from 
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nes, which are joined toge- guiſh 
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their reſemblance of Myrtle-berries, 
ſo called; as alſo Glandula Myrti- 


They are made by the 
Rupture of the Hymen in the firſt 
Copulation, which contracting in 
ſeveral Places, forms thoſe Carun- 


cles or Glands. * 
Carunculæ ewe, Punta 
Lachrymalia, and Glandulæ Lachry- 
males : all concur in the ſame Offi- 
ces, and will hardly admit of a 
ſeparate Deſcription ; thus diſtin- 
iſhed from Lachryme, Tears. On 
the back-fide of the Adnata Tunica 
of the Eye, upon the upper Part of 
the Globe, is the Glandula ma þ 
malis, pretty large, divided into ſe- 
veral Lobes, each of which ſends 
out an excretory Channel, which 
opens in the Fore- ſide of this Mem- 
brane, where it covers the upper 
Lid. This Gland ſeparates the Mat- 
ter of the Tears, which by the con- 

tinual Motion of this Lid moiſten 
the Cornea, which otherwiſe would 
dry and wrinkle by the continual 
Action of the external Air. The 
Edge of the Eye-lid being of an 
equal Convexity with the Ball of 
the Eye, which they touch, as the 
Tears fall off from the Cornea, they 
are ſtopt by the Edge of the under 
Eye-lid, along which they run till 
they fall into two ſmall Holes in 
the great Canthus, one in each Lid. 
Theſe Holes are called Pundta La- 
chrymalia : And theſe lead to a 
ſmall membranous Bag, which is 
ſituated in this Corner upon the Qs 
Lachrymale : from the Bottom of 
which goes a ſmall Pipe, which 
pierces this Bone into the Noſe, 
and opens under the upper Lamina 
of the Os Spongioſum. It moiſtens 
the inner W of the Noſtrils 
by the Humour of the lachrymal 
lands, which runs from the 
Globe into them. Sometimes the 
&crimony of this Humour cauſeth 
T3: ſneezing, 
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ſneezing, which may be hindered by 

reſſing the Angle of the Eye to 
ſtop its flowing. Now between 
theſe two Puncta there is a Caruncle 
which ſerves to keep them open 
when the Eyes are ſhut, and this by 
ſome is ignorantly called the G/an- 
fula "Ss Art" 


Caruncules Papillaris, are thoſe. 


little Protuberances on the Infide of 
the. Pelvis of the Kidnzes, made b 
the Extremities of the Tubes, whi 
bring the Serum from the Glands in 
the exterior Parts to the Pelwis. 

Carus, is a fleepy Diſeaſe, more 
aggravated than a Lethargy, but not 
ſo bad as an Apoplexy, according to 
ſome Writers; but ſuch minute 
Sub- diviſions of the ſame Thing are 
now much in Diſuſe. : 

Caſſamunair, an aromatick Ve- 
getable; being a Species of Galan- 
gal 2 2 m the Eaſt, and 

ighly valued as a nervous and ſto- 
machic Simple. 

Caftration, is taking away the 
Teſticles of any Creature; called 
3 Gelding. . * 3 

tagmatic, expreſſes any Thi 
bf Uſe in the — of Fractures; an 
thus an Officinal Plaiſter hath ob- 
tamed the Name of Enplaſtrum 
Catagmaticum. 

Catalepfis, a lighter Species of the 
Apoplexy or Epilepſy ; which ſee. 

Catamenia, ſame as Menſes ; 
which ſee. 

Cataphora is much the ſame Diſ- 
eaſe with Comp ; which ſee. 

Cataphractica, is a particular Ban- 
dage for the Throat, of which Scul- 
titus gives a Figure and its Uſe. 

Cataplaſm, is a topical Form, 
known beſt by the Name of a 
Poultice. 

Cataptofis, ſignifying a ſudden 
and unexpected Prolapſion of the 
human Body, 1s a Symptom in the 
Apoplexy or Epilep!y. 

Cataract, from xalepdoow, con- 
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fundo, to confound ; becauſe it de- 
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ſtroys the Sight. It begins with a 
Suffuſion of the Eye, when little 
Clouds, Motes, and Flies ſeem ta 

float about in the Air ; but when 
confirmed, the Pupil of the Eye is 
either wholly, or m Part, covered, 
and ſhut up with a little thin Skin, 
ſo that the Light has no Admittance. 
There is a great Nicety in taking 
this off; but, I know not by what 
Neglect, tis altogether given over 
to Empiricks to perform. Some 
will have it that theſe Repreſenta- 

tions are from Corpuſcles floating in 
the aqueous Humour; others aſcribe 
them to the Condenſation or Coa- 
gulation of the aqueous Humour; 
and others again to the Thickning 
of the Cryſtalline Humour; but 
Corpuſcles neither in the aqueous or 
. Humour can be perceived 
on the Retina; nor can the Adheſi- 
on of any Thing to the exterior 
Surface of the Cornea repreſent any 
Image 75 the Bottom of the Eye. 
For ſuch is the Convexity of the 
Cornea, and Poſition of the Retina, 
that an Object muſt be placed at 
a greater Diſtance from the Retina 
than the Cornea is, in order that 
its Image may be painted upon 
the Bottom of the Eye; that is, 
that all the Rays proceeding from 
each Point of a viſible Object may 
converge to as many Points on the 
Retina: whence there is no Point 
in a viſible Object, from which 
Rays flowing do not, or at leaſt 
ought not to touch every Point in 
the Cornea. Therefore unleſs all 
the Rays emitted fram each Point of 
an Object are collected in one Point 
of the Retina, they will not have a 
ſufficient Force to repreſent there 
the diſtinct Appearances of Points, 
7. e. the Image of the Object. But it 
is impoſſible this ſnould be effected 
according to the Rules of Opticks, 
if the Object be too near the Reti- 
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ua, or not removed from it a ſuſh- 
cient Diſtance. See Anauroſis. 

Catarrh, from xalagziw, defluo, 
is a Defluxion of a ſharp Serum 
from the Glands about the Head 
and Throat, generally occaſioned 
by a Diminution of inſenſible Per- 


ſpiration, commony called a Cold, 
wherein what ſhould paſs by the 


Skin, ouzes out upon thoſe Glands, 


and occaſions Irritations, Coughs, 
and all the uſual Symptoms. Ihe 
Cauſes are whatſoever N 
too great a Quantity of Serum in 
the Boch ; 41 hinders the 
Diſcharges by Urine, and the Pores 
of the den, too much liquifies the 
Blood, aſtringes the Bowels, or 
weakens Digettion : For tho' the 
Food is changed into a ſort of Fluid, 
notwithſtanding that Digeſtion is 
weaken'd, yet ſinte its Comminu- 
tion is not great enough for the 
Chyle, . made of it. to 
compoſe with the Blood an homo- 
geneous Fluid, it will be eafily again 
ſeparated from it into Parts where 
its Velocity impreſſed from the 
Heart grows languid, that is, in the 
Glands ſituate about the Head, 
which are numerous enough to ſe- 


parate a great Quantity of Serum 


thro' them, And indeed from what 


Cauſe ſoever the Serum 15 accu- 
mulated in the Veſſels beyond its 
Quantity, its greateſt Part cannot 
but, after ſome Circulations, lodge 
itſelf about the Head or Brain ; be- 
cauſe that is furniſhed with the leaſt 
Reſiſtances, either to oppoſe it, or 
throw it off after Lodgment. And 
upon that Account the Brain itſelf 
will be ſoon in Fault, whenever the 
Blood or other Humours are ſo. 
Some have wrote very largely of 
this Diſtemper, and particularly 
Schneider : and many include under 
it all kinds of Defluxions: but the 
moſt received Diſtinctions are in- 


cluded in theſe Verſes, 


r 


Si fluit' ad Pectus dicatur Rheuma 
Catarrhus, 

Ad Fauces Branchus, ad Nares eſto 
Cory za. 


Tho' Hippocrates enumerates ſeven 
Species of Defluxions under this 
Appellation. When a Fever ariſes 
with theſe Symptoms, it is called 
Febris catarrha'is ; and Willis gives 
an Inſtance of one that was epi- 
demical and malignant, de Febr. 


cap. 17. 

Cataftaſs, frequently uſed by Hip- 
hocrates to expreſs the Conſtitution, 
or State of any thing ; and com- 
morly applied by Galen to the Sea- 
ſons of the Year, 

Catherefis, from xcabaipew, abſu- 
mo, to waite : Hippocrates uſes it for 
ſuch a Conſumption of the Body 
as happens without any manifeſt E- 
vacuation; but Scribenus Largus, 
and ſome others, expreſs by it iuch 
"ny as ariſes from Purging or the 
ike. | 

Cathartick, from xabaiew, 0, 
to purge : is a Tem uſed r al 
purging Medicines. The Vermicular 
or Periſtaltick Motion of the Guts, 
is ſuch as continually helps on their 
Contents, from the Pylorus down 
to the Rectum. Now every Irrita- 
tion either quickens that Motion in 
its natural Order, or occaſions ſome 
little Inverſions of it. In both, 
what but ſlightly adheres to the 
Coats or inner Membranes will be 
looſened and ſhook off, and carried 
forward with their Contents; and 
they will alſo be more agitated, and 
thus rendred more flaid. By this 
only *tis manifeſt, how a Cathartick 
haitens and increaſes the Diſcharges 
by Stool ; but the ſame Manner of 
Operation alſo carries its Effects 
much further, in Proportion to the 
Force of yo Stimulus: 2 or ves 
it is great, all the A ges of the 

e F 4 1 85 Bowels, 
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Bowels, and even all the Viſcera in 
the Abdomen, will by a Conſent of 
Parts, be 2 or twitched, ſo as 
to affect their reſpective Juices in 
the ſame Manner as the Inteſtines 
themſelves do their Contents. The 
Conſequence of which muſt be, that 
a great deal will be drained back in- 
to the Inteſtines, and made a Part 
of what they diſcharge. And when 
we conſider the vaſt Number of 
Glands in the Inteſtines, with the 
Outlets of thoſe Viſcera opening 
thereinto, and particularly of the 
Liver and Pancreas ; it will be no 
Wonder that vait Quantities, eſpe- 
cially in full Conſtitutions, may be 
carried off by one Purge. 

As for thoſe Catharticks which are 
diſtinguiſhed by the Names of Cho- 
logogues, Hydragogues, Phlegma- 
£ogues, and the like, upon a Suppo- 
ſition of an Elective Quality therein, 
they may be accounted for upon 
more intelligible Principles; for 
when the Diſcharges by Stool diſ- 
cover an Over- proportion of any 
particular Humour, it is to be ſup- 
poſed there was a Redundance of 
ſuch a Humour, whoſe Diicharge 
any Irritation would occaſion. Thus 
m Proportion to the Proximity of 
ſome Humours in the inteſtinal 
Tube, and the Diſpoſition of the 
Paſſages to convey them that Way, 


do they require greater or leſſer Vi- 


brations, or Shakes of the Fibres 
from a Cathartick to fetch them out. 
For this Reaſon the briſker Cathar- 
ticks which vellicate the Membranes 
moſt of all, pump out as it were, 
from all the Meſenterial Glands, and 
neighbouring Parts, their Contents ; 
which becauſe they abound ſo much 
with Lymphaticks, and viſcid watry 
Humours, make the Diſcharges thin 
and watry : thoſe which act in ſome 
what a lower Degree, yet irritate 
enough to deterge and draw out 
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a great deal of mucous and viſcid 
Matter, which ſometimes by Lodg- 
ment and Want of due Motion, 
changing into various Colours, oc- 
caſions different Names of Phlegm 
or Choler. As the former there; 
fore paſs for Hydragogues, ſo do the 
latter for Purgers of Phlegm and 
Choler. 

Upon another Account beſides 
that of a Stimulus, does a Cathartick 
anſwer its Intention, and that is by 
fuling the Humours, and rendring 
them more fluid than they were be- 
fore ; whereby they are better fitted 
to pais off by their proper Emunc- 
tories. Thoſe which conſiſt of very 
ſubtile and active Parts, are not ſo 
ſenſible in the larger Paſſages, be- 
cauſe of the great Quantities of Mat- 
ter which lay too great a Load up- 
on them, and —— them unheed- 
ed: but when they are got into the 
Blood in any conſiderable Number, 
they divide and fuſe thoſe Coheſions 
which obſtruct, or move heavily 
along the Capillaries, and ſcour the 
Glands; inſomuch that every Pulſa 
tion throws ſomething thro' the in- 
teſtinal Glands, which goes away by 
Stool, that the refluent Blood had 
waſhed away, and brought back 
from all Parts of the Body. Of this 
kind are all thoſe Catharticks which 
are ſaid to purge the Joints, and are 
preſcribed in Rheumatiſms, and ar- 
taritick Pains, as the Radix Turpe- 
thi, and all the Aloeticks. And 
this is the Reaſon why Catharticks 
of this ſort are ſo eaſily changed in- 
to the moſt efficacious Alteratives ; 
for an Alterative is a Cathartick in 
a lower Degree, or of a more remiſs 
Operation. Whatſoever brings ſuch 
Particles to a ſecretory Orifice, 
which are fitted for its Paſlage, 
oftner, either by accelerating the 
Blood's Motion, or breaking it into 
more Particle; of that particular _ 
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and Inclination, will encreaſe that 
Secretion. According therefore to 
the Difference of the Parts, where 
ſuch Secretions are enlarged, as the 
Glands of the Inteſtines, Kidneys, or 
Skin, the Medicines which are the 
Inftruments therein, are called either 
Catharticks, Diureticks, or Diapho- 
reticks. 

: Cathereticks, are Medicines which 
ſerve to take _ the fungous or ſu- 
rfluous Fleſh that 1s apt to grow up 

in Wounds or Ulcers, and mo the 

ſame with Cauſticks and Eſcharo- 
ticks. 

Catheter, 1s a hollow Inſtrument, 
and ſomewhat crooked, to thruſt 
up the Yard into the Bladder, to aſ- 
ſiſt in bringing away Urine, when 
the Paſſage is ſtopped by a Stone or 
Gravel; tho' ſome Writers uſe it al- 
ſo for Liniments and other external 
Applications. 

holick, from xda, per, thro? 
and Zo, ftotum, all; is aſcribed to 

Medicines that are ſuppoſed to 

purge all Humours : alſo the ſame 

as a Panacea, or univerſal Medicine: 
but ſuch are now laughed at for 

Impoſitions. 

Cava. See Vena Cava. 

Caul. See Omentum. 

Cauſus, is a Species of a Fever 
attended with violent Heat and 
Reſtleſſneſs. See Bellini de Febribus. 


Cauflicks, from waiv, wro, to 


burn; are ſuch Things as by their 
violent Activity, and Heat thence 
occaſioned, deſtroy the Texture of 
the Part to which they are applied ; 
and eat it away, as we commonly 
expreſs it, or burn it into an Eſchar, 
which they do by the extreme Mi- 
nuteneſs, Aſperity, and ti 
of Motion, that like thoſe of Fire 
itſelf tear aſunder all Obſtacles, 
deſtroy the Texture of the Solids 
themſelves, and change what they 
are applied to, into a Subſtance like 
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burnt Fleſh ; which in a little time 
with detergent Dreſſing, falls quite 
off, and leaves a Vacuity in the Sub- 
ſtance of the Part. Theſe are of uſe 
generally in Abſceſſes and Impoſthu- 
mations, to eat thro' to the ſuppura- 
ted Matter, and give it vent; and alſo 
to make Iſſues in Parts where cut- 
e or in convenient. 
ery, from the ſame Etymo- 
logy as the foregoing, is either ac- 
tual or potential ; the firſt is burn- 
ing by a hot Iron, and the latter 
with Cauſtick Medicines. The actu- 
al Cautery is general uſed to ſtop 
Mortification, by burning of the 
dead Parts to the quick; or to ſtop 
the Effuſion of Blood, by ſearing 
up the Veſſels. 
Celerity, See Veloci. 
Celiak Artery and Veins. See A.. 
tery and Vein. EOS = 
Celli, are little Bags or Bladders, 
where Fluids, or Matter of different 
Sorts are lodged ; common both to 
Animals and Plants. Dn 
Calla Turfica., See Brain, and 
Pinealis Glandula. ; 
Cellule Adipoſe, the ſame as A- 
poſi Ductus; which fee. | 
Center, is the Middle of any Bo- 
dy, or that Point 3 — | 
way, Or as near as e equi- 
diſtant from = Surface. - > 
Center of Gravity 0 ET He 
is a Point on which Sa Bod bei 
ſupported, or from it ſuppended, al 
its Parts will be in an Equilibrium 
to one another. Thus the Center 
of Gravity of the human Body ex- 
tended at Length, is by Borelli de 
motu Animalium, placed between 
the Nates and Pubes, which is ſup- 


ty poſed very convenient for the A& 


of Generation. F 
Center, common of the Gravity 
of two Bodies, is a Point in a nght 
ine connecting their Centers, and 
their 
Dif- 
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Diſtances from it ſhall be recipro- 
cally as the Weight of thoſe Bo- 
dies; and if another Body 8 
in the ſame right Line, ſo that its 
Diſtance from any 3 rde 
. ciprocally as the Weight o 

the — Bodies ton together, 
that Point ſhall be the common 
Center of Gravity of all three. 

- Center of Motion of a Body, is that 
Point about which a Body moves 
when faſtened any way to it, or 
made to revolve round it. 

Center of Oſcillation, is that Point 
in a compound Pendulum, where 
if its whole Weight were faſtened, 
it would ſtill oſcillate or perform its 

ings inthe ſame time as before; 
and conſequently it mult be diſtant 
from the Point of Suſpenſion by the 
length of a ſample Pendulum, whoſe 
Oſcillations are ſynchronal with 
thoſe of the Compound. 

Center of Percuſſion, is that Point 
in any Body wherein the Force of a 
Stroke made with it is the greateſt. 

Central Forces : this is a general Ap- 


pellation for the two grand Species, . 


centrifugal and centripetal Forces. 

Centrifugal Force, from centrum, 
a Centre, and fugo, to fly: is that 
Force by which all Bodies moving 
round any other Body in a Circle, 
or an Ellipſis, do endeavour to fly 
off from the Axis of their Motion in 
a Tangent to the Periphery of it. 
And this Force is always propor- 
tional to the Circumference of the 
Curve, in which the revolving Bo- 
dy is carried round. The centrifu- 
pal Force to the centripetal, is as 

e Square of the Arch which a Bo- 
dy deſcribes in a given Time, di- 
vided by the Diameter, to the Space 
thro* which any heavy Body moves 
in falling from a Place where it was 
at reſt in the ſame Time. If any 
Body ſwim in a Medium heavier 
than itſelf,” the centrifugal Force is 
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then the Difference between the ſpe- - 


cifick Weight of the Medium and 
the floating Body. 

Centripetal Force, from centrum, 
a Centre, and peto, to ſeek ; is that 
Force by which any Body moving 
round another is drawn or tends to- 


wards the Centre of its Orbit, and 


is much the ſame with abſolute Gra- 
vity ; which ſee. If. a Body being 
ſpecifically heavier than any Me- 
dium, finks in it, the Exceſs of that 
Body's Gravity above the Gravity 


' of the Medium, is the centripetal 


Force of the Body downwards. 
Centrum, and Centration, are 
Terms uſed by Paracelſus and ſome 
of his Followers, to expreſs the 
Principle, Root, or F ion of 
any thing: as God to be the Cen- 
ter of the Univerſe, the Heart the 
Center of Life, the Brain the Cen- 
ter 85 Spirits, = 
hargia, Cephalalgia, from 

xiDann, —— the * AN- 
vi, doleo, to ache; is a Pain in 
the Head from what Cauſe ſoever. 
See Pain. 

Cephalicks, from the ſame Deriva- 
tion; are all thoſe Medicines which 
are good for Diſtempers of the 


Head. 


Cephalick Vein, creeps along the 
Arm between the Skin and the Muſ- 
cles, and divides into two Branches. 
The external goes down to the 
Wriſt, where it joins the Baſilica, 
and turns up to the back of the 
Head ; the internal Branch, toge- 


ther with a Sprig of the Baſilica, 


makes the Mediana. 'The Ancients 


uſed to open this Vein in Diſorders - 


of the Head : for which Reaſon it 

bears this Name : but a better Ac- 

quaintance with the Blood's Circu- 

lation, informs us that there is no 

Ground for ſuch a Notion. 

aloides, is a Term given b 

all, and ſome ochers, who af- 

cribed 


— 
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cribed Virtues to Plants from their 
Signatures, to thoſe which had any 
Reſemblance to a Head, the Term 
importing ſo much ; as the Poppy, 


Piony, and the like. 


Ceration, is a Term uſed by ſome 
Chymiſts in various Senſes. Rulan- 
Aus explains it from Geber to be 
the ſoftning a hard Subſtance into 
a waxy Conſiſtence; but Jobnſon 
and ſome others expreſs by it the 
ſame as Incorporation, or Mix- 
ture. | | 

Cerate from Cera, Wax, is a 


Medicine made of Wax which with 


Oil or ſome ſofter Subſtance, makes 
a Conſiſtence thinner than a Plaiſ- 
ter. 

Ceretaglaſſus, from xi 
a Horn, and y\goox, Lingua, the 
Tongue, its Shape being like a 
Horn ; is a Muſcle that arifes broad 
and fleſhy, from the Sides of the 
Os Hyoides, and is inſerted into the 
Root of the Tongue, which it pulls 
directly into the Mouth. 
 Ceratorides ; ſome Anatomiſts 


thus call the Tunica Cornea of the 


Eye ; which ſee. 

Cerebella Urina : Paracelſus thus 
diſtinguiſhes a Urine which is whi- 
tiſh, of the Colour of the Brain, and 
from whence he pretended to judge 
concerning ſome of its Diſtempers. 

Cerebellum, is compoſed of a Cor- 
tical and Medullary Subſtance, ly- 
ing in the hinder Part of the Head. 
Its Superficies is full of ſtraight Fold- 
ings, which reſemble the ents 
of Circles, or the Edges of Plates 
laid on one another ; and theſe are 
largeſt in its Middle, and 
as they approach its fore and hind 
Part, where they ſeem to reſemble 
two Worms, therefore called Pro- 
cefſus Vermiformes. The Medullary 
Subſtance makes three Proceſſes up- 


on Each Side of the N obubn- 


gata. Its great Uſe is to ſeparate 


, Corm up 


Spirits, from the Blood. i 
- Cerebrum, is of a round Figure, 
and divided by the firſt Proceis of 
the Dura Mater, into the right and 
left Side. Its external ce re- 
ſembles the Circumvolutions of the 


ſmall Guts, and in the Middle of 


each Circumvolution is the Begin- 
ning of the M Subſtance, fo 
that the Cortical Part is always on 
the Outſide ; which Maſpight ſays 
is nothing but a heap of little oval 
Glands, which receive the Capillary 


Branches of the Veins and Arte- 


ries which belong to the Brain, and 
which ſend out an infinite Number 
of Fibres, which all together make 

the Medullary Subſlance ; and 
paſſing out of the Cranium, forms 
the Nos and Medulla Spinalis 
contained in the Yertebre : and 
hence the nervous Juice is derived 
into the Nerves and, Fibres of the 
whole Body, by the Corpus Calls- 


ſum, and Medulla Oblongata. See 


Brain. 

Cerefaction, uſed by the Chymiſts 
as — which ſee. g 

Cerelæum, uſed by ſome antient 
Authors for a tion of Wax 
and Oil, and by others, as Rolfin- 
kius, for an Oil made from Wax. 

Ceroma, was uſed by the antient 
Phyſicians for an Unguent or Ce- 
rate, tho? originally it to have 
been given to a parti Compo- 
ſition which the Wreſtlers uſed in 
their Exerciſes ; -whence Juvenal 
calls one ſo anointed Ceramaticus 


Cat. 3. | 
grow leſs - 


Cervix, the hinder Part of the 


Neck, as the fore Part is called Col- 


* 


lum. | 
Cervix Uteri, is the Neck of the 
Womb. 5 \ 
Cerumen, is the Wax or Excre- 
ment of the Ear, to which Schroder 
and ſome other Writers aſcribe 


WM 
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very ſtrange Virtues as a Medi- 
Cine ; . 


_ - Ceruſe, is a Preparation of Lead 
with Vinegar, which is of a white 
Colour, whence many other Things 
reſembling it in that Particular, are 
by Chymiſts called Ceruſe, as the 
Ceruſe of Antimony, and the like. 
Paracelſus alſo applies it to a white 
Urine, which he calls ta Uri 
na, and ſays it is a Sign of Death, 
or of a foul obſtructed Liver. 


Chalcytis, is ſomething metalline 


growing in the Veins of Braſs, or 
a kind of Mineral Vitriol ; but the 
Shops generally ſubſtitute in its 
room burnt Vitriol, or the Caput 
mortuum of Oil of Vitriol. 


Chaomantia Signa, ſo Paracelſus 


calls thoſe oſticks that are ta- 

ken from Obſervations of the Air; 

and the Skill of doing this, the ſame 
Author, who hath introduced many 
ſtrange Terms into Medicine, calls 
_ Chaomantia 


Chaos, is uſed for the original 


Matter of the Univerſe before it was 


brought into Form and from thence 
for Things in Confuſion. 

Charta Emporetica, is Paper made 
ſoft and ous ſuch as is uſed to 
filter with. 
| gg is Vitriol calcined 


Characters, uſed in Medicine. 
Antimony. 


Aqua Fortis. 


* -_ R . . : 
eum 5 
Calc Viva. 
Caput Mortuum. 


Copper. 
Common Salt. 
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Sulphur, 
* Spirit of Wine. 
* S. V. R. Spirit of Wine 


8. A. According to Art. 
q. ſ. A ſufficient Quantity. 
N. B. 

Z1. contains hp 
35 iü. 
i. * 
Cong. i. b viii. 
Cochl. i. is about 3 ſs. and 
A Pugil is the eighth Part of a 
Handful. 

Some Authors uſe others, but 
they are more out of Affectation 
than for any real Service, and there- 
fore juſtly neglected by late Wri- 
ters ; even many of theſe are 
now ſeldom uſed. Some Enthu- 
ſiaſtick Authors alſo ſpeak of parti- 
cular Characters for driving awa 
Diſeaſes, as by Charms. See 4, 
breviations. . 


clanaſi, 


C H 
* - Chemifis, is that Diſorder of the 
Eyes, wherein their White hangs 
over the Black, and at the ſame 
Time ſtanding ſo far above it, as 
ſeems to leave a conſiderable Space 
between the two. 
Chieri, or Keyri, is now uſed for 
the Lucoium luteum, the Wall-Flow- 
er; but Chymiſts formerly expreſ- 


ſed by it a great many t 
_ not worth Recital here, be- 
cauſe now rejected. 


China, is an Officinal Root ſo 
called from the Country whence 
it is brought ; but China China, or 
Duinquins, is allo a Name for 

t is now chiefly known amongſt 
us for the Cortex Peruvianus, or 
Jeſuits Bark. 

Chiromancy, is the Art of Fore- 

telling what will happen to Perſons 


from the Lines of their Hands, but 


this hath been long rejected as ridi- 
culous. 

Chiraga, from xp, Manus, a 
Hand, and ay ww, capio, D 
is the Gout in the Hands. 


Chirurgery, from x#ip, Manus, a 


Hand, and # ier, Work, is 


rurgeon, om * <A Etymolo- 
| 7 to Surgeon. Some Inſtitution- 

riters divide this Art into ſeveral 
diſtinct Branches, but ſuch are not 
worth Notice. 

Chives, is a Term in Botany, by 
which Mr. Ray expreſſes the Latin 
Apices ; but Dr. Grew calls the Sta- 
mina, on which the Apices are fixed, 

e Chives. 

e, from xawpito, to look 
pms 1s that Diſtemper in young 

omen which is called the Green- 


Ligknels, becauſe they are generally 


(#5 


mours. 
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of a wan fallow Complexion. It 
ariſes from a cold hea TBlood, that 
becomes ſo from the Veſſels being 
too much crouded with it, and want 
of Motion _ to keep it dul 
fluid: and therefore Evacuation and 
Exerciſe are neceſſary to its Remedy. | 
See Dr. Friend's Emmenologia. 
 Choledecus, from yodu, Bilis, 
the Bile, and 94 FXopacus, recipio, to 
receive or contain; is a common 
Epithet for the Gall- bladder, the 
ſame with the Ductus biliarius com- 
munis. See Fecur. 

Cholick, ſeems and origi- 
nally to expreſs only ation Wes 
the lan; but Culom has app 
priated it to ſi any Di — 
of the Stomach or Bowels in gene 
ral __ is > loſe Acc Pain. And 
under this looſe Acceptation, c 
conveniently enough be made theſe 
four 22 iviſions. 
bilous Cholick, which is Packs = 
Abundance of Acrimony or Choler, 
that irritates the Bowels 2 as to 
occaſion continual Gripes 2 
nerally with a Looks, and — 2 
is beſt with Lenitives and 
Emollients, which by degrees 
off and ſoften the offending 
2. A flatulent Cholick, 
_— e e Bowels from 

latus's and Wi t up therein, 
which diſtends hens. — — 
and unnatural Capacities; and this 
is managed with Carminatives and 
moderate Openers. 3. An hyſteri- 
cal Cholick, which ariſes from Diſ- 
orders of the Womb, and is com- 
municated by the Conſent of Parts 
to the Bowels, and is to be treated 
with the ordinary Hyſtericks, And, 


. A nervous us Cholick, which is 
om Convulſive Sp afms and Con- 
tortions of the Gon themſelves from 
ſome Diſorders of the Spirits, or 
neryous Fluid, in their component 
Fibres ; whereby their Capacities are , 
in ; 
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in many Places ſtraightned, and 
ſometimes ſo as to occaſion obſti- 
nate Obſtruftions : this is beſt reme- 
died by brick Catharticks, joined 
with Opiates, and emollient Diluters 
in Plenty at the ſame Time. There 
is alſo a Species of this Diſtemper 
which is commonly called the Stone- 
Cholick ; which is alſo like the Hy- 
ſterical, by Conſent of Parts from 
the Irritation of the Stone or Gra- 
vel in the Bladder or Kidneys: And 
this is moſt commonly to be treated 
by Nephriticks and oily Diureticks, 
and is greatly aſſiſted with the car- 
minative Turpentine Clyſters. 

Chologogues, from xo, Bilis, 
Choler, and , duco, to draw; 
are ſuch Medicines as purge Choler, 
as Rhubarb, and the Fi | 

Choledicus Ductus, is the com- 
mon Pipe made up of the Union 
of the 3 8 _ Ductus 
Cyfticus, whi s obliquely to 

e lower End ofthe — or 
— and there empties out the 


Chboler. See Bile. 
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tery in the 


* 


ſtrange Manner, it was therefore 
called St. Vitus's Dance: But very 
probably at that Seaſon of the Vear 


the Females, who were only affected 


by it, might from ſome Turgeſcen- 
cy and Repletion of hot Juices be 
taiſed into thoſe Emotions, which 
are ſometimes called Hyſterical, or 
by. the Name of Furor Uterinus: 

Cherion, is the outer Membrane 
that involes the Fætus: It is pretty 
thick, and a little rough on its Out- 
fide, to which the Placenta ad- 
heres. | 

Choroides, from the former Deri- 
vation, and ., Forma, Shape 
is the folding of the Carotide Ar- 
rain, wherein is the 
Glandula Pinealis, The Uvea 
Tunica, which makes the Apple of 
the Eye, is alſo fo called, — its 
Structure. p | 

Chronick Diſtemper, from yovbs, 
Tempus, Time, is a HR of 
Length, and is the Conſequence of * 
ſome natural Defe& in the Conſti- 
tution, or an irre Way of liv- 


ing ; as Dropſies, Aſthma's, and the 
e. 


Cholera Morbus, is when the Bile lik 


ſo exceeds in Quantity or Acrimo- 
ny, as to irritate the Bowels and 
Stomach to eject it both upwards 
and downwards. 

Chorde, is an Inflammation and 
Contraction of the Fænum of the 
Yard that holds the Glands down- 
ward, and prevents Erection with- 
out Pain. It happens in Gonorrhea's 
from the Acrimony of the Matter 
which runs from the Urethra ; from 
Chorda, a String or Tendon. 

Chorea Sancti Viti, is a Diſtemper 
ſome phyſical Hiſtories take No- 
tice of, which uſed to ſeize Perſons 
about May, which was the Time of 
the Vear that they viſited the Chap- 
pel of St. Vitus; and becauſe it 
made them leap and frifk, about in a 


Chryſanthemiom : All Plants ma 
be ſo called, that blow with a yel- 
low Flower, from ypuor, Aurum, 
Gold, and ves, Floſs, a Flower. 

Chryſoms, from xeiopa, Unctio, 
anointing. Anciently Children were 
anointed as ſoon as born, with 
ſome aromatick Compoſitions z and 
upon the Head they wore an anoin- 
ted Cloth till they were - judged 
ſtrong enough to endure Baptiſm 
after which that Cloth was left off; 
ſo that between the Birth till then, 
was accounted a particular Period 
of the Child's Life, deemed a State 
of Unction; and hence our Bills of 
Mortality ſeem to derive their Di- 
ſtinction of Chryſams, for all Who 
die before they are baptized. 
Chyleg 


yl, is that Juice which the 
Food is immediately converted into 
by Digeſtion; RO Bee 
Hcation. igeſtion. 
& 7 A Term, — the Name 
of an _ 5 underſtood * or 8 
deſi t a Secret, t 
World hath et yet been fa- 
vour'd with a full and genuine De- 
finition or Deſcription of it. Tis 
no leſs than the moſt valuable and 
conſiderable Branch of all Natural 
Philoſophy : yet ſhamefully diſ- 
eſteemed and trampled upon by 
thoſe who are perfect Strangers to 
its wonderful Productions and Uſes. 
"Tis in itſelf the Art of changi 
all the known Bodies of our Globe 
in ſuch proper Veſſels by means of 
certain Agents, and particularly 
Fire, as to render the Phenomena 
manifeſt to the Senſes. They who 
deſire to ſee how a falſe chymical 
Philoſophy, with all-its Impoſtures, 
hath been expunged, - uſeful 
Knowledge advanced in its Stead, 
may conſult Dr. Friend” s Preletiones 
Chymice. But whoever deſires to 
know what the Art of Chymiſtry 
really is, both in the Theory and 
the Practice, may conſult the learn- 
ed Boerhave's wonderful Perform- 
ance on that Head, term'd Inffitu- 
tiones Chymice. 

Chymofis, or Chemoſis, from xa ls, 
hiſco, to gape; is an Inflammation 
of the Eye-lids, which turns out 
their Inſide to Sight. 

Cicatricula, is that little whitiſh 
Speck in the Coat of the Yolk of 
an Egg, in which the firſt Changes 
appear towards the Formation of 

e Chick; 'tis commonly called 
the Treddle. ; 

Cicatrize, ſignifies to apply ſuch 
| Medicines to Ulcers or Wounds, as 


heal and. skin them over; and hence 
catriæ, is the Scar or Mark left 
upon healing a Wound or Ulcer, 


* 
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ternal, ſoft, 


C 
Cilia. See Eye. b F 
Gliare Ligamentum, is a Col 

lection of ſmall ſlender Threads 

that take their Riſe from the inner 

Part of the Tunica Jus in the 

Eye, and thence run towards the 

[ Part of the Chryſtalline 
umour, which they compaſs in, 

and connect the Uvea: Its Uſe is 
to contract or dilate the Figure of 
the Chriſtalline Humour, and to 
draw it further from, or bring it 
nearer to the Uvea, according as 
there is Occaſion. 

Cina Cina, or China China, or 
Quinguina ; the ſame as the Je- 
ſuites Bark. 

Cineritious Subſtance, is the ex- 
glandinous, and aſn- 
coloured Part of the Brain, Which 
3 called Cortical. See C re- 

Circulation, of the Blood. This 
being of the utmoſt Conf 
to a right Apprehenſion of the ani- 
mal Oeconomy, beſides What is 
ſaid under Blood, the Heart, Syſtole 
and Diaſtole, and Horta, which fee, 
it may be proper further to take No- 
tice here, that the Vena Cava af- 
cendens and deſcendens unite in 
one, and open into the right Ear; 
where they unite, there is a little 
Protuberance made by their Coats 
on the Inſide of the Canal, like an 
Iſthmus, which dire&s the Blood 
both of the one and the other into 
the Ear, and ſo hinders them from 
ruſhing one upon another. The 
right Ear in its Diaſtole receives the 
Blood from the Vena Cava, which 
by its Syſtole is thruſt into the right . 
Ventricle ; (for the tendinous Circle 
which 1s at the Mouth of the Cava, 
contracts, and hinders. the Blood 
from returning into it) which at 
the ſame time is in its Diaſtole. In 
the Syſtole of the right Ventricle 
the Blood is thruſt into the mor 
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Pulmonalis (for it cannot return 
into the Ear, becauſe of the Yal- 
wnle Tricuſpides) which communi- 
cates with the Vena Pulmonalis ; 
that carries back the Blood into 
the Ear; which in its Sy/o/e thruſts 
the Blood into the Left Ventricle, 
and which is then in its Diaſtole. 
In the Syffole of this Ventricle the 
Blood is thruſt into the Aorta, {for 
it cannot return into the Ear, be- 
cauſe of the Valvulæ mitrales) which 
carries it thro” all the Body. Now 
the Aorta when it comes out of the 
Heart, aſcends a little upwards, and 
then turns downwards from the de- 
ſcending Trunk, for the' Reaſon 
already given ; and from the upper 
Side of this Turning, the cervical 
and axil/ary Veſſels do ariſe : by 
this Artifice the Blood collides a- 


the Sides of the Aorta, its 


| is broken, Part of it is taken 
in by the Mouths of the aſcending 
Branches ; but its greateſt Part 1s 
directed downwards. 

But in order to confider how the 
Blood circulates in the Fztus, it is 
neceſſary to obſerve, that in the 
right Ear, or the lower Side of the 
Protuberance of the Cava, juſt op- 
poſite to the Mouth of the Cava 
75 , there is a Hole called 

oramen Owale, which opens into 
the Vena Pulmonalis ; this Hole has 
a Valve which ſuffers the Blood to 
enter the Vein, but hinders it from 
coming back again. There is like- 
wiſe'a Paſſage or Canal which runs 
from the Trunk of the Horta Pul- 
monalis, to the Trunk of the Aorta. 
Now the Blood which comes from 
the Placenta, by the Umbilical Vein, 
into the Vena Portæ, is ſent into the 
Cava by a Canal which goes 


ſtraight from the Trunk of the Por- 
ta to the Trunk of the Cava in the 
Liver. This aſcends the Vena ca- 
va, and is directly thrown through 
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the Foramen Ovale into the Vena 
Pulmonalis, which carries it into 
the Left Ventricle, which throws 
it into the Aorta, to be deſtributed 
thro” all the Body. But the Blood 
which comes down the Cava de- 
ſcendens, is diverted by the Iſth- 
mus of the Cava from the Foramen 
Ovale, and falls into the right Ven- 
tricle, which thruſts it into the Are 
teria Pulmonalis, from whence Part 
of it is immediately carried by the 
communicating Canal into the A. 
orta. The Reaſon of theſe Paſ- 
ſages in a Fetus, is, becauſe the 
Blood could not all paſs through the 
Pulmonary Blood-Veflels, they be- 
ing two much compteſſed by the 
Subſtance of the Lungs ; but as 
ſoon as the Child is born, and the 
Preſſure taken off from the Blood- 
Veſſels, by the Diſtenſion of the 
Lungs with Air, the Blood finding 
a free Paſſage thro' the Lungs, runs 
more by the communicating Canal, 
whoſe Direction likewiſe is not now 
ſo favourable for its Reception as 
before ; becauſe the Pulmonary Ar- 
tery being ſtretched out with the 
Lungs, makes it go off at right 
Angles, and 8 it dries up. 
And now the Pulmonary Vein be- 
ing diſtended with a greater Quanti- 
ty of Blood which it receives from 
the Lungs, the Valve of the Fo- 
ramen Ovale is preſſed cloſe to its 
Sides, denying a Paſſage to the 
Blood from the Cava to be mixed 
with the reſt of the Blood, ſo that 
by this Contrivance, the Blood which 
comes from the Vena cava deſcen- 
dens, paſſes only thro? the Left Ven- 
tricle, whilſt the Blood which comes 
from the Cava Eee paſſes only 
thro? the right Ventricle. 

From the whole of the foregoing 
it appears, that both Auricles con- 
tract at the ſame time, as likewiſe 
do the Ventricles; and chat 2 5 
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G 
the Auricles are contracted, the 
Ventricles are dilated, and vice ver- 
/a. To account for this alternate 
Motion of ,the Auricles and Ven- 


tricles of the Heart, it is neceſſary 
to conſider, that the Contraction 
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of all the Muſcles is cauſed by the 


Influx of Blood and animal Spirits 
into the Cavities of their Fibres; and 
therefore whenever this ceaſeth, the 


Contraction of the Muſcles likewiſe 


ceaſeth; or the Swelling of the Fi- 
bres abating, they may be reduced 
by any ſmall Force to the ſame 
Length they were before their Con- 
traction, which alone is their natural 
State, the other being entirely cauſed 
by an external Force. If therefore 
there be an equal and centinued 
Influx of animal Spirits, the Con- 
traction of the Muſcles will likewiſe 
be equal and continual; and if the 
Influx is unequal and interrupted, 
the Contraction will be the ſame. 
What this Influx is, will beſt be 
learned from the Action of ſuch 
Muſcles as have no Antagoniſt, and 
over which the Will has but a ſmall 
Influence ; the moſt principal of 
which are the Heart, and the Muſ- 
cles that dilate the Breaſt in Inſpira- 
tion. Now both theſe are alter- 
nately contracted and dilated ; and 
conſequently the Blood, or animal 
Spirits, do not flow continually into 
their Fibres, but at ſome Intervals of 
Time to which theſe Contractions 
anſwer. That they have no antago- 
niſt Muſcles, is evident to every one 
who is acquainted with the ſtructure 
of the Body ; for the Muſcles which 
in a quick Expiration accelerate the 
Motion of the Ribs downwards, are 
ſo weak as to be of no moment ; and 
that the. Preſſure of the Atmoſphere 
upon the Surface of our Bodies can- 
not ſupply the Place of antagoniſt 
Muſcles, is apparent to any one 


who conſiders, that the Air within 


C1 a 
us is always in Æquilibris with the 

Air without us ; and conſequently 
the Preſſure of the Atmoiphere can 
neither promote or retard the Con- 
traction of the Thorax, or the Di- 
latation of the Heart; and there 
being no other thing which can in- 
fluence them, their alternate Con- 


tractions and Dilatations muſt be 


owing to the Influx of Blood or 
animal Spirits. There are indeed 
other Muſcles which have no Anta- 
goniſts, ſuch as the Sphin&er Gul, 


Ani, and Vefice, which we do not 


obſerve to be thus alternately con- 
tracted and dilated : but the Reaſon 
of this is, becauſe their Force is 
very weak, and conſequently their- 
Contraction ſmall, and differing ſo 
little from their Relaxation, as to 


be imperceptible to us; and perla 

in hy oy Courſe of Nate 
they act no otherwiſe than the Fi- 
bres of the Arteries do, which when 
they are dilated by the Blood, con- 
tract again by their natural Elaſtici- 
ty. It may perhaps be objected, 
that when one Side of the Face is 
ſtruck with a Palſy, the other is 
conſtantly and inceſſantly convulſed ; 
and that therefore the Influx of the 
Blood and Spirits muſt be continual. . 
But to this it may be anſwered, that 
when the Swelling which cauſeth 
the Contraction of the Fibres, ſub- 
fideth, and the Muſcles are relaxed; 
they will ſtill be ſhortened, till by 
ſome ſmall Power they are pulled 
out to their natural Length; which 
being here wanting, and one Con- 
traction preſently following another, 
that Side of the Face will always ap- 
pear as inceſſantly convulfive. But 
the natural Bent of the Ribs is 
downwards, by which the intercoſtal 
Muſcles are ſtretched out again, as 
well as by the weak Force of their 
few Antagoniſts, And when the 


Fibres of the Heart are relaxed, 
w they 


a 
the Influx of the Blood 
Auricles and Ventricles, 
diſtended - again by the next Con- 
traction. And that the Muſcles are 
not in a perpetual State of Con- 

traction, will likewiſe appear from 
the Nature of the Cauſe of their 
Contraction, which without doubt 
is the RarefaQion of the Blood and 
Spirits in the Cavities of the muſ- 
cular Fibres. Now of whatever 
Nature this Rare faction is conceived 
to be, it can be but temporary, and 
muſt quickly ceaſe in fuch a ſmall 
Quantity of Fluids, as the Fibres of 
a Muſcle, or rather as one Veſicle 
of a Fibre is capable of receiving at 
a Time. Nor will it be of any uſe 
to affirm that there is a conſtant 
Supply of freſh Blood and Spirits, 
which keep up the conſtant Inflati- 
on of the Fibres ; for this Inflation 
being cauſed by the Preſſure of the 
rarify'd Fluids againſt the Sides of 
the Fibres, whilſt this Preſſure con- 
tinues, the progreſſive Motion of the 
Fluids thro? the Fibres muſt be at a 
Stop, nor can they move forward 
again, till the Rarefaction begins to 
abate, that is, till the Fibres are re- 
laxed; and conſequently the Con- 


chey are, 


into the 


traction or Action of the Muſcles 


muſt ceaſe, before freſh Blood can 
be rarified. Both Blood and Spirits 
being then neceſſary for the Infla- 
tion of the Muſcles, and we bemg 
ſure the Blood moves with a conti- 
nual Stream, the animal Spirits muſt 
only drop from the Nerves into the 
muſcular Fibres, and there rarify 
the Blood after the manner to be 
explained about muſcular Motion, 
which ſee. When a Drop falls, the 
Fibres are preſently inflated, and 
the Muſcle contracted, as ſoon as 
the Rarefaction of the Blood is over, 
the Muſcle is relaxed till the next 
Drop falls from the Nerves, by 
which it is contracted again. Thus 
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the Syſtole and Diaſtole of the 
Heart regularly follow one another ; 
and this being firſt clearly under- 
ſtood, it will be eaſy to give a Rea- 
ſon why the Auricles are conſtai 
contracted when the Ventricles are 
dilated, and the Ventricles contrac- 
ted when the Auricles are dilated, 
notwithſtanding they have all the 
ſame Nerves and "Mood Veſſels: 
For ſuppoſe all of them full of Blood, 
before the Heart begins to beat, and 
that the Auricles and Ventricles are 
ready to contract at the ſame time, 
yet becauſe the Strength of the Ven- 
tricles is much er than that of 
the Auricles, they will contract; 
and by their Contraction hinder that 
of the Auricles, which endeavour 
likewiſeto expel the Blood by which 
they are diſtended, but cannot per- 
form it till the Relaxation of the 
Ventricles makes room for its Re- 
ception; and thus their Motions - 
neceſſarily become alternate, with- 
out which there could be no Circu- 
lation. Foo Fibre. | 
Circulation, in Chymiſtry, is 
when one Body, . commonly called 
a blind Head, is inverted into ano- 
ther in which there is Matter to be 
digeſted by Heat ; whereby what 
the Heat raiſes is collected, and a- 
in falls down into the Veſſel 
m whence it came, fo that the 
fineſt Parts are hereby not loſt, 
which otherwiſe would fly away. 
Circumambient, ſignifies encom- 
paſſing round; ſo thoſe Bodies that 
lie round another are thus called ; 
but the Body of Air encompaſſing 
all _ on this Globe, is more 
_ ially called the Circumam- 
1ent. 


Circumforaneous, from circum 
about, and Forum, a Market, is 
ſometimes applied to Mountebanks, 
and ſuch as vend Medicines in that 


ii, 
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Cirri, in Botany, are thoſe fine 
Strings or Hairs, by which, ſome 
Plants faften themſelves, for their 
Sopport, as Ivy, and the like, 
r/oſele, is the ſame as Her- 
nia waricoſa, which P. Ammianus 


deſcribes to be a Multitude of Va- 


rices in the Teſticles, which pro- 
digiouſly increaſe their Bulk, and 
hinder their natural Offices ; and 
ſometimes make Caſtration neceſ- 


, Cifta, or Ciftus ; thus our 
Surgeons call thoſe 'Tumours where 
the obſtructed Matter collects as in 
a Bag, which may be all taken out 
at once. | 

Claret was the Name of a Wine 
impregnated with Aromaticks, which 
was ſometimes alſo call'd Hippocras, 


or Vinum Hippocraticum, becauſe 
firſt preſcribed by = crates ; but 
it iy now out of Uſe. Rulandus 


alſo makes it a Name for the white 
of an Egg, but preſent Uſage does 
not juſtify ſuch an Interpretation. 
Clarification, in Medicine, is the 
fining Liquors from their groſſer 
Parts, and is generally done by beat- 
ing up with the whites of Eggs, De- 
coctions and turbid Liquors into a 
Froth ; which upon bolting will en- 
tangle the groſſer Parts, and carry 
them up to the Top in a tough 
Scum; which is either taken off 
with a Spoon, or ſeparated. by a 
Flannel - L called Hippocratess 
Sleeve. Another Way alſo is by 
ſtanding in a convenient Veſſel to 
ſuffer the groſſer Parts to ſettle, and 
which 1s alſo ſometimes promoted 
by a Mixture of ſuch Matter as will 
pre what ſhould ſettle a greater 
eight, and make it fall ſooner, as 
in diſtill'd Waters, which are milky, 
fine Sugar, with a few Grains of 
Alum, will down the oily 
Parts, and leave the feſt clear; arid 
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by which Vines lay 
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. 
this is generally called Defura- 
ton. 2 Le 
Clawvellati cineres, the ſame as 
Claviculæ, or Channel-bones, are 
two in number, fituated at the Baſis 
of the Neck above the Breaſt, one 
on each fide ; they are pretty long 
and ſmall ; at one End they are 
joined to the Production of the . 
Scapula called Acromium, by the Ar- 
ticulation called Synchondrofes 3 at 
the other End, to the upper End of 
the Sternum by the Articulation cal- 
led Arthrodia ; they are crooked 
like the Letter 8, for the Paſſage of 
the Veſſels which paſs under them, 


„ 


and to facilitate the Motion of the 


Arms. Their Subſtance is ſpongi- 
ous, which renders them ſo eafy to 
be broke, and the ſooner to a 
united when broken. Their Uſe is 
to ſuſtain the Scapula to which the 
Arms are articulated, And becauſe 
the pectoral Muſcle which pulls the 
Arms acroſs the Breaſt, is inſerted 
near the upper end of the Humerus ; 
therefore if the Clavicule did not 
keep the Scapula, to which the Head 
of the Humerus is joined, always at 
an equal Diſtance from the Ster- 


num, the upper part of the Arm, and + - 


not the Hand muſt have been pulled 
forwards. The young Shoots alſo, 
” < ro of their 
Support, as wi , are ſigni- 
bel by this Term. | hs 
Clavis, ſignifies a Key, or any 
Inſtrument of that Uſe ; wherefore 
ſome Phyſicians give this Name to 
a Pain in a ſmall Part of the Head 
commonly a little above the Eyes, 
which ſeems as if -that Part was 
bored through as with an Auger; 
and Dr. Sy calls ſuch a Pain 


on the Top of the Head in Hy- 

ſterical Perſons, Clawis Hiftericus. 

Somme CO alſo, from the * 
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of this Inſtrument, apply it to many 
things, to which they aſcribe ſtrange 
Virtues, in opening or unlocking 
other Subſtances. 

Clephdra, commonly ſignifies a 


Contrivance to meaſure Time by 


the running of Sand out of one 
Glaſs into another; but Paracelſus 
uſes it for an Inſtrument to convey 


Steams into the Womb. 


Climacterical Years, are certain 


obſervable Years which are ſuppoſed 


to be attended with ſome conſide- 
rable Change in the Body ; as the 
7th Year ; the 21ſt, made up of 


. three times ſeven ; the 49th, made 


up of ſeven times ſeven ; the 63d, 
being nine times ſeven ; and the 
81ſt, which is nine times nine; 
which two laſt are called the grand 
Climactericks. Aulus Gellins tells 


us, that this Whimſy firſt came 


from the Caldeans, from whom it 
is very probable to have come to 


Pythagoras, who was very fond of 


the Number Seven, and uſed much 


to talk of it in his Philoſophy. 


Climate, is a Space on the ter- 
reſtrial Globe, comprehended be- 
tween two Circles parallel to the 
Equator ; ſo that from the Begin- 
ning of one Climate to that of ano- 
ther next to it, there is half an 
Hour's Difference in the longeſt 
Summer's Day ; theſe are alſo di- 
vided into Parallels, which is juſt 
half ſo much ; but the former is 
{ſmall enough to diſtinguiſh the dif- 
ferent Conſtitution and Tempera- 


ments of Air, which this Term is 


generally uſed to expreſs. 

Clinaides, are four Proceſſes in 
the Inſide of the Os Sphenoides, form- 
ing a Cavity called Cella turcica, in 


the Middle of that Bone in which 


hes the Glandula Pinealis. 
 Clnick, is generally uſed to ſigni- 


f a Quack, or rather an Empirical 


_ ariſe from the Protuberance of the 


Nurſe, who pretends to have learn- 
ed the Art of curing Diſeaſes from 
Attendance upon the Sick, from 
xAivn, Lectus, a Bed. 

Clitoris, is a long and round Bo- 
dy in the Forepart of the Vulva, 
naturally about the Bigneſs of the 
Lula; it lies within the Skin; nor 
does any Part of it appear outward- 
ly, except its Extremity, which is 
cover'd with a Folding of the Skin, 
made by the Union of the Nymphe, 
call'd its Præputium. The Subſtance 
of the Clitoris is compoſed of two 
you Bodies, ſuch as thoſe of 

e Yard ; they riſe diſtinctly from 
the lower Part of the Os Pubis, and 
approaching one another, unite and 
form the Body of the C/itoris, whoſe 
Extremity, which is of an exquiſite 
Senſe, is called Glans. The two 
ſpongy Bodies before they unite, 
are called the Cura clitoridis, and 
are twice as long as the Body of the 
Clitoris., It has two Muſcles which 


ee and are inſerted into its 
pongy Bodies. They ere& the 
Clitoris m Coition, the ſame 
Manner as the Muſcles of the Yard 
do erect the Yard It has Veins 
and Arteries from the Hezmorrhoidal 
Veſlels and the Pudenda; and Nerves 
from the Intercoſtals, which are 
likewiſe diſtributed through all the 
Parts of the Yulva. : 
Mis, is a Term anciently uſgd 
by the Chymiſts for Medicines made 
by the Re-union of different- Prin- 
ciples, as Oil, Salt, and Spirit, by 
long Digeſtion ; but it is not now 
practiſed, and ſo the Term is al- 
moſt loſt. = 3 
Clyfter, , or mus, Cal- 
led 1 E 3 gut . Greek 
mpa, which ſtrictly ſignifies the 
Injection of a Liquor into any Part, 
to waſh or cleaale it ; but _ 
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hath now confined this Term to an 
Injection into the Fundament, to 
procure Stool. | 

Coacus, or Caan, is frequently 
applied to Hippocrates, or any thing 
relating to him or his Writings, 
from his being born in the Iſland of 
Cos, or Coos. 

Coagulation, from con, and ago, 
to drive together, is ſuch a Change 
made in a Fluid, as is the curdlin 
of Milk, whereby ſome more viſcid 
Parts form Coaleſcencies, and leave 
the reſt thinner and more fluid. 
Whence, 

Coaleſcence, or Coalition, is the 
gathering together and uniting into 
a ſenſible Maſs, thoſe minute Par- 
ticles of a Fluid which were'before 
not diſcernable in it. See Prop. 16. 
under Particle. 

Coaltern Fevers, are ſuch as when 
two come together periodically, the 
one invades as the other goes off 
alternately. See Bellini of Fevers. 

Cobalt, is a poiſonous or corroſive 
metalline Recrement, containing 
either Copper or Silver; the ſame 
as native ia. 

Coccus, xixx®-, ſignifies ſtrickly 
any Grain or Berry: but by the Coc- 
cus Gnidius, uſed to be only under- 
ſtood the Bay-Berry, which grew 


plentifully in the Iſle of Gnidos, in 


the Time of Hippocrates. 
Cacciferous, from Coccus a Berry, 

and fro, to bear; all thoſe Plants 

lorry are ſo called which have 


es. 

Coceygis Os; ſee Coxe Os, and 
Vertebræ. 

Coccigæus, is a Muſcle of the 
Os Coccygis ariſing partly tendinous, 
and partly fleſhy, from the acute 
Proceſs of the Os 1ſchium, between 
the Ligament that reaches from 


thence to the Os Sacrum, and one 
of the Heads of the Gemini : from 
a narrow Beginning it gradually 
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dilates itſelf into a thin fleſhy Belly, 
interſperſed with ſome tendinous - 
Fibres, It is inſerted into the whole 
Length of the Os Coccygis laterally. 

Cochlea, is the laſt Corry of the 
Ear, and reſembles the Shell of a 

Its 


Snail, which it ſignifies. 


, 
which winds in a ſpiral Line, is di- 
vided into two, the upper and lower 
by a thin ſpiral Lamina, of which 
that Part next the Axis is bony, but 
extremely brittle, and that next the 
outer Shell is membranous, appear- 
ing to be only made of the Audito- 
ry Nerve. 'The upper Canal opens 
into the Tympanum, and the lower 
into the Veſfibulum. This is nar- 
rower than that, eſpecially towards 
the Baſis of a Cochlea, where each 
is about a Line wide, and the Baſis 
itſelf is about four Lines diameter. 
Cochlea, a Screw, one of the me- 
chanical Powers, defined a right 
Cylinder cut into a furrow'd Spiral: 
There are two. Kinds hereof, the 
Male and Female, the former bem 
cut convex, ſo that its T 
riſe outwards, but the latter chan- 
nel'd on its concave Side, ſo as to 
receive the former, and fall in with 


the Threads thereof. | 
Cofion, Concoction or Digeſti- 
on. The Ancients diſtinguiſhed 


Concoction into ſeveral Stages, but 
not with-any good Reaſon ; there 
being no Difference in any thin 

eſſential thereunto. The Office o 
the firſt Paſſages indeed, may be 
more particularly aſſigned to Con- 
coction of the groſſer Food, the 
Recrements of which are thrown 
off by the larger Emunctories; and 
of the Arteries and leſſer Veſſels to 
the Blood only, which lets off its 
Recrements by ſmaller Outlets, and 
chiefly by the Pores of the Skin : 
but there is nothing materially dif- 
ferent in either of theſe Operations, 
only the former is more cuſtomarily 
3 termed 
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termed Concoction, and the latter 
Digeition, tho' the laſt is alſo ap- 


- . pliedro the firſt Paſſages. See Bi. 


geſtion. | 
Codion, in a medicinal Senſe, ſig- 
nifies that Alteration, whatever it 
be, or however occaſioned, which 
is made in the crude Matter of a 
Diſtemper, whereby it is either fit- 
ted for a Diſcharge, or rendered 
harmleſs to the Body. This is often 
brought about by Nature, as we 
ſpeak, that is, by the Vis Vitæ, or 
e Diſpoſition or natural Tendency 
of the Matter itfelf, or elſe by pro- 
per Remedies, which may ſo alter 


its Bulk, Figure, Coheſion, or give 


It a particular De ermination, fo as 
to prevent any farther ill Effects, or 
drive, it quite out of the Body. Aud 
that Time of a Diſeaſe wherein this 
Action is performing, is called its 
State of Coction. 3 

Cocculus Indicus, is a poyſonous 
narcotick Berry, known moſtly now 
to Poachers, who have got a Trick 
of intoxicating Fiſh therewith, ſo as 
to take them out of the Water with 
their Hands ; for which Reaſon they 
are called Bacce Piſcatoriæ, Fiſhers 

rries. 

Codia, in Botany, ſignifies the 
Top or Head of any Plant, but is 
by way of Preheminence attributed 
to the Poppy; wherefore æhe Syrup 
made therewith is called Diacodium, 
from 2%, am, with, and eh, 
the Poppy-head. 

Caaaſcelæ, ſo Fallopius calls ve- 
nereal Buboes in the Groin. 

Cæcum. See Cæcum inteſtinum. 

Cælia, from xo, catxs, hol- 
low, ſignifies any Cavity. Hence 

Celiac Artery. The firſt large 
Artery ſo called, which is detach- 
ed from the deſcending Trank of 
the Aeta into the Abdomen. It di- 
vides into two Branches, the one 


on the right, the other on the left, 
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of which the firſt gives the Cagrita 


dextra, which goes to the Stomach ; 
the Ciſtica, which goes to the Gall - 
bladder, the Epiplois dextra to the 
Omentum, the Pateftinali to the 
Duodenum, and to a Part of the Je- 


Junum, the Caſtro-Epiplois to the Sto- 


mach, to the Omentum, and ſome 
Branches to the Liver, which enter 
the Capſula communis to accompany 
the Branches of the Vena Porta: The 
left Branch of the Cæliaca gives the 
Gaſtricg dextra, which is alio ſpread 
on the Stomach, the Epiplois ſini ſtra 
to the Omentum, and the Splenica to 
the Subſtance of the Spleen. 

Celiac Paſſion, allo for the ſame 
Reaion is uſed to expreſs a Diar- 
rhæa, or a Flux that ariſes from the 
Indigeſtion or Putrefaction of Food 
in the Stomach and Bowels, where- 
by the Aliment comes away little al- 
tered from what it was when eaten, 
or changed like corrupted ſtinging 
Fleſh. | 
ay. the returning any 

iſtilled Liquor again upon what it 
was drawn from, or at In- 
gredients of the ſame kind to have 
it the more impregnated with their 
Virtues. 

Cabeſon, from con and hæreo, 
to ſtick together. This is a Pro- 
perty of Matter that has taken up 
a great deal of Time, and a great 
many Volumes to explain, and but 
with little Satisfaction, until the 
Dawn of a new Philoſophy, and a 
better Way of Reaſoning, from Sir 
Jaac Newton. And becauſe it is off 
the moſt Conſequence to be under. 
ſtood of any one thing within the 
Compaſs of Phyficks, it will be ne- 
ceſſary ta take ſome Pains in its Ex- 
plication. The famous Bernoul:, 
in his Book d Gravitate Atheris, 
endeavours to account for this from 
the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere, and 
ſtrengthens his Conjecture by the 

known 


CO 
known Experiment of the Cohe- 
ſion of two well poliſh'd Marbles 
together, which will notwithſtand- 
ing very eaſily and ſpeedily fall 
aſundær, when put into the. exhauſt- 
ed Receiver, where the external Preſ- 
ſure of the Air is taken off: and to 
this umform Preſſure it is conjec- 


_ tured, that all Parts and Parcels of 


Matter upon the Earth are kept to- 
gether in the Form under which 
they exiſt. But how ſatisfactorily 
ſoever this may account for the Co- 
heſion or Union of Compoſitions, 
or greater Collections and Parcels 
of Matter, yet it is wanting in thoſe 
minute Contacts of leſſer Bodies, 
ſome of which cohere with a Force 
fo much greater than the Preſſure 
upon them can be imagined to in- 
fluence; and on which Coheſion, 
the different Degrees of Solidity and 
Fluxility do ſo depend, that there 
is a Neceſſity of Recourſe to ſome 
other Cauſe, And this Sir {aac 
Newton has taught to be a Pro 
in all Matter, which he calls Attrac- 
tion, ( which ſee;) whereby the 
Particles of all Bodies do draw one 
another with a certain Force, which 
acts moſt intenſly when the Particles 


touch one another. Dr. Cheyne, 


upon this Theory, further takes in- 
to Conſideration the Plainneſs of the 
Surfaces of the cohering Parts of 
Matter, in order to account for 
this Property; which indeed ſeems 


a ne Requiſite. He thinks 
we may ſuppoſe ſome of the pri- 


mary Atoms of Matter of which 
Bodies are conſtituted, to be ter- 
minated with plain Surfaces on all 
Sides, and ſuch produce Bodies of 
2 ſtricteſt oa; firmeſt Coheſion : 
others may be terminated 

with Curve as well as Ln 
plain Surfaces, and theſe combin'd 
may produce Bodies of a middle 
Degree of Coheſion ; and. ſuch as 
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have Surfaces entirely Curves may 
produce Fluids, &c, But this-alone 
will not do, for tho' it will bri | 
Bodies to immediate Contact, it wil | 


not keep them there, nor hinder 


them from being ſeparated by an 
Force, how ſoever : — — 
Fluids which ſurround our Globe, as 
the Particles of Light and Air, will 
get in between the Surfaces of Bo- 
ies when they are at any Diſtance 
greater than the Diameters of the 
conſtituent Particles of thoſe Fluids, 
and ſo by their lateral Preſſure will 
deſtroy the Efficacy of the attraQtive 
Force by which Bodies cohere : 
For ſince Light and Bodies act mu- 
tually upon one another, and that 
the Particles of Air endeayour to 
recede one from another, they will 
render that Part of Attraction where- 
Dy Rodies cohere, altogether inſen- 
ſible at any Diſtance greater than 
the Length 
Particles of theſe Fluids : fo that 


perty the Force $1 which Bodies cohere; 


cannot act but at very ſmall Di 
tances ; and is much greater in im- 
mediate Contact, than at any Dif. 
tance, how ſmall ſoever. + 

Coincident, from con and incido, 
to fall in together. Thoſe Symp. 
toms or Signs of a Diſeaſe are ſo 
called which are not to be relyed on 
ſeparately, but in Conjunction a- 
mount to a Diſcovery of the Diſ- 
eaſe. The Pulſe is alſo ſaid to co- 
incide, when a Stroke happens be- 
yond Expectation, and is by Galen 
oppoſed to a deficient Pulſe. &. 
incident, is alſo by phyſical Writers 
uſed in much the ſame Senſe as the 
former Part of the Explanation to 
the foregoing Term. 

Coitus, ſignifies ſtrictly the Con- 
junction of Male and Female in the 
Act of Generation; whence ſome 
Chymiſts uſe it for the Union of 


ſome. Subſtances with one another 
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by Incorporation or Mixture ; and 
Scribonius Largus particularly ex- 
preſſes by it, the boiling up diffe- 
rent things into a Con ence for 
Plaiſters. 

Colcothar, is the dry Subſtance 
which remains after Diſtillation, 
but commonly meant of the Caput 
* of _ | 

44, is one of the primary 8 
lities of Bodies, and 5 ſuch a State 
of the minute Parts of any Body, in 
which they are more ſlowly or 
feintly agitated than thoſe of the 
Organs of Feeling ſo that it is 
only a relative Term, the ſame Bo- 
dy being liable to be pronounced 
Hot or cold as its Particles are in a 
greater or lefſer Motion than thoſe 
of the ſenſatory Organs. As for 
the Diſputes concerning its poſitive 
and privative Nature, and ſuch like 
uſeleſs Diſtinctions, they are not 
worth examining. See Freezing. 

Colla, xi20z. Gluten, ſignifies 
any Thing glutinous; whence the 
Iſinglaſs is called Ichebyocolla, from 
Ius, Piſcis, a Fiſh, and the for- 


mer, becauſe it is a Glue made from 
the Fleſh of a Fſh. And hence 

Colleticus, is uſed by ſome Wri- 
ters to expreſs any thing which 
hath a glutinous Faculty. 

Collection of Humours, is when the 
Matter of a Diſeaſe or pure pus, 
comes together ſlowly, and is de- 
—— by Degrees upon any Part; 

t When the ſame thing happens of 
a ſudden, tis called a Fluxion of 

Ours, 

Colliciz, is uſed by Steno, de 
Muſe. & Gland. for the Carunculæ 
Lachrymales ; which ſee. 

Colliquamentum, is a Term firſt 
made uſe of by Dr. Harvey, in his 
Application of it to the firſt Rudi- 
ments of an Embryo in Generation. 

Colliguation, is the melting of a- 


py thing waatſocyer by Heat ; but 


TT 
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is more 2 uſed to expreſs 
ſuch a Temperament or Diſpoſition 
of the animal Fluids as proceeds 
from a lax Compage, and wherein 
they flow off thro the ſecretory 
Glands, and particularly thro* thoſe 
of the Skin, faſter than they ought 
which occaſions Fluxes of many 
Kinds, but moſtly profuſe, greaſy, 
clammy Sweats. 'The Remedy of 
this is in giving a better Conſiſtence 
to the Juices by Balſamicks and 135 

lutinants, and hardening the Soli 

y Subaſtringents. Hence a 

Co!liguative Fever, is ſuch an one 
as is attended with a Diarrhea, or 
profuſe Sweats, from + too lax a 
Contexture of the Fluids. 

Collifion, from collido, to flide 
together, or againſt one another ; 
is ſuch a Motion of two or more 
Bodies, as is in contrary Direction, 
whereby they meet and claſh, ſo as 
to break off ſometimes ſome Parts 
of each other. 


Collum, ſignifies pro only 
the fore W the Neck: And 
the Vagina, and opening into the 
Womb, is ſometimes Collum 

_ Ureri. N 
« ollyrium, from xννιο, inhibeo, 


to check, and 85, Fluxio, a De- 
fluxion : is a Medicine to check a- 
ny Fluxion of Humours, of which 
there were anciently two Forms, one 
dry, like a Lozenge, ſometimes 
diſtinguiſhed by the N ame of Sie/, 
and the other Liquid: But Cuſtom 
now applies this Term only to 
particular Applications for the Eyes. 

Colon ; 'T his is the greateſt and 
wideſt of all the Inteſtines, and 
about eight or nine Hands breadth 
long. It begins where the Ilium 
ends, in the Cavity of the Os Ilium 
on the right Side; from thence aſ- 


_cending by the Kidney on the ſame 
Side, it paſſes under the concave Side 


of the Liver, to which it is ſome- 
tunes 


times tied, as likewiſe; to the Gall - 
bladder, which tinges it yellow in 
that Place ; then it runs under the 
Bottom of the Stomach to the 
Spleen in the left Side, to which it 
is alſo knit ; from thence it turns 
down to the left Kidney ; and thence 
paſſing in form of an &, it terminates 
at the upper Part of the Os Sacrum 
in the Rectum. At the Beginning of 
this Gut there is a Valve formed by 
the Production of the inmoſt Coat 
of the Inteſtines in this Place; it 
hinders the Excrements which are 
once fallen into the Colon from re- 
turning again to the Lium. It has 
a ſtrong Ligament, which running 
along its upper Side from the 1/zum 
to the Rectum, — — it againſt 
the Weight of the Excrements, and 
draws it together into Cells, which 
with the Valvulæ Conni ventes retard 
the Paſſages of the Excrements, that 
we may not be continually obliged 
to go to Stool. The fleſhy Fibres 
of its ſecond Coat are greater and 
ſtronger than thoſe of the other In- 
teſtines, becauſe a greater Strength 
is requiſite to cauſe the Excrements 
to aſcend. + The chief Deſign of 
the Colon's ſurrounding the Abdo- 
men, and with the Redlum touching 
all the Parts contained in it, ſeems 
to be, that by immediate Fomenta- 
tion with Clyſters, we might eaſe 
them of their Malidies. 

Colour, is a very conſiderable Phœæ- 
nomenon in Nature that has long per- 
Pane Philoſophers to account. for ; 

ut as far as our Senſes and Capa- 
cities of Reaſoning therefrom will 
conduct us in the Properties and 
Agency of ſuch minute Parts of 
atter as are herein concerned, Sir 


Taac Newton ſeents to have carried 


us: His Diſcoveries hereupon are 
to this Effet. 1. That Light con- 
fiſts of an infinite Number of Rays, 
right- lined and parallel, but of dif- 
ſerent Degrees of Refrangibility 
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when meeting with a different Me- 
dium. 2. Each Ray according to its 
Degree of Refrangibility, When ſo 
refracted, appears to the Eye of a 
different Colour. 3. The leaſt re- 
frangible Rays appear of a deep Scar- 
let, the moſt refrangible a of a 
Violet- blue, the intermediate 

ceeding from Scarlet to yellowiſh, 
then to Light - green, and ſo to blue. 
4. The Colours ariſing from the 
different Refrangibility of Light, 
are not only the more noted Co- 
lours of Red, Yellow, Green, Blue, 
but alſo all the intex-mediate of Red 
to Yellow, of Yellow to Green, Qc. 
differing as the Degrees of Sound 
from grave to acute ; in which there 
are not only the Notes of common 
Denomination, but alſo indefinite 
inter-mediate of Sounds, 
which are as diſtinct different Sounds 
as the other. 5. Whiteneſs (ſuch 
as the Sun's Light a ) contain- 
ing all theſe Degrees of Refrangibi- 
lity, is conſequently made up of all 
the 2bove-mention'd Colours. 6. 
Simple or hom Colours are 
ſuch as are produced by homoge- 
neal Light or Rays, that have the 
ſame Degree of Refrangibility ; and 
mixt Colours are ſuch as are pro- 
duced by Rays of different Refran 
gibil . 7. Rays of the ſame Re- 
gibility produce the ſame Co- 
lour, which Colour is not alterable 
by repeated Refractions, only made 
more ſtrong or faint, as the Rays 
are united or ſcattered. 8. All Bo- 
dies e of this or that Colour, 
according as their Surfaces are adap- 
ted to reflect only the Rays of ſuch 
a Colour, or (at Nea in more Plen - 
ty than the reſt. | 
Colophonia, or according to Scri- 
bonius Largus, Colofonia, is now 
commonly uſed for any Pitch or 
Roſin, made by the Exhalation or 
drawing off the thinner Parts of 
terebinthinous Juices ; tho* Paracel- 
us 


Jus 
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eke iy de Nes what is now _ 
of Tere- I 
e cocka: 72 the Ancients, be 


particularly Galen, ſeemed to mae 


an LG by it a ſoft Kind of 
Maſtich, from Chia, probably the 
fame as our Chio Turpentine. 
Coleftrum, is the firſt Milk in 
the Breaſts after Delivery, according 
to owe Authors; but Bartholine 
es it to an Emulſion made by in 
Ae Scduen of Turpentine with the 


Volk Ga -f 
Biſtort, or Snake - 
Weed, is ſometimes ſo called ; and 


Calubrinum Li is ſometimes 

to the gn Root that we 

have from Virginia, becauſe of its 

| be je Virtues againſt the Bite 
Poiſon of 

Colum, is uſed 8 of 
dae as Cribrum is . 

a, every one knows 
to ſignify a Dove : But wr 

Puſat Ch ymiſts have made 
it ſtand for a of Les they Pre 
tions, from ſome i Like. 
neſs of their Virtues to thoſe of 
this Bird. 

Callumella, is ſometimes applied 
to an Inflammation of the Uwvula, 
when it is extended in Length like 
a little Column. 

Calummæ Cordis, the Pillars of the 
Heart. See Heart. 

Columne Naſi, is that fleſhy 
Part of the Noſe which is promi- 
a 1 the Middle. 5 

* a Propenſity to 
ſleep, not unlike what is meant EP 
a Lethargy, which is not ſo aggra- 
vated with an entire Loſs of Senſa- 
tion as in a confirmed 4poplexy. 

Coma ſomnolentum, is an uni- 
form deep and diſtempered Sleep, 
from which the Patient being a- 
wohked,. baden relapſes into it 


Commetica, the fame as Fucus, 
or Ars Fucalis, are ſuch Things 
which give Beauties not before in 
being, as Paints to the Face; dif- 
iering from Coſmeticks, which are 

to preſerve Beauties already 
1 

93 — Dy is by Bellini ap- 
plied to Fevers of w Kinds afflict- 
ing the ſame Perſon, wherein as 
one goes off the other immediately 
ſucceeds. 

Completion, is by the ancient Wri- 
ters uled in various Acceptations ; 
but latterly it ſignifies only the {ſame 
as ee 3 which 2 

exion, now generally ſigni- 

fies the ſame with Temperament; 

as we ſoy fuck a one is of a ſan- 

une, a phlegmati 

rick Complexion ; tho' heretofore 

it hath been uſed in the ſame Senſe 
as Complication ; which ſee. 

Comitialis Morbus. See Epileph. 

Comminution, is grinding or 
breaking any Matter into ſmaller 
Particles. 

Common Duc. See Fecur. 


"> ag Receptacle. See Lada 


2 I Senſory, is the of 
the Nerves, or whereſoever the re- 
flux Motion of the — — 

ves erception exte 
rs 

Nw is any 22 or 


e Anatomy, is is that 


Anatomy as conſiders the 
_ Parts of different Animals 
with relation to that particularStruc- 
ture and Formation as is moſt ſuited 


to the Manner of living, and Ne- 


ick, or a chole- 


ceſlities 
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ceflities of every Creature: As in 
the comparative Anatomy of Sto- 
machs, for Inſtance, it is remark- 
able, that thoſe 2 —— 
the Opportunities of frequent Feed. 
ing, have their Stomachs very ſmall 
in Compariſon to ſome Creatures 
of Prey, which may JN be 
under a Neceſſity of Faſting for a 
great while, and therefore have Sto- 
machs large enough to hold Food 
ſufficient for a long Time. 
Complexus, is a Muſcle of the 
hinder Part of the Head that ariſes 
from the tranyerſe Proceſſes of the 
Vertebræ of the Neck, and aſcend- 
ing obliquely, adheres to the Shine 
of the ſame Vertebræ, and is inſert- 
ed into the Occiput. It moves the 
Head backwards to one Side. 
Complication of Diſeaſes, is when 
a Perſon labours under divers Diſ- 
tempers at a Time, and more eſpe- 
cially if they have any Affinity to 
ane another; as the Dropſy, Aſth- 
ma, and Jaundice, or the ike, which 
frequently happen together to the 


ſame Perſon. 


Compoſition : Beſides the confu- 8 


ſed Manner in which the vulgar 
Chymiſts uſe this Term, not worth 
our Notice, it is now ſeldom uſed 
but for Medicines which take in ſe- 
veral Ingredients in Oppoſition to 
Simple, tho' heretofore it hath been 
alſo applied in the ſame Senſe as 
Complication. 

Medicine, is what 
conſiſts of more Ingredients than 
one 


with Bolſters of Linnen Rags, Sur- 
geons ſuit their Bandages for any 

articular Part or Purpoſe ; and 
ach ſo long ago as Avicen been 
uſed for ſuch Contrivances as pre- 
— the Flux of Matter upon any 
Fart. 

Conarion, alſo called Glandula 
Pinealis, (Des Cartes imaginary 


Compreſs, is the Way by which 
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Seat of the Soul) is a {mall Gland 
about the Bi of a Pea, in the 
upper Part of that Hole in the third 


Anus, and is tied by ſome Fibres to 
the Nates, It is compoſed of the 
ſame Subſtance as the reſt of the 
Brain, and is of the ſame Uſe,  - 
_ Conatus, in Matter without Mo- 
tion, is the Force of Attraction or 
Gravitation; which ſee: And in a 
Body in Motion, is that Diſpoſition 
or Aptitude to go on ina right Line, 
if not prevented by other Cauſes. 
Concatenation, is ſuch an Union 
or Repetition of Parts in a Body, as 
thoſe of a Chain, from cum, with, 
and Catena, a Chain. 1. 
Concave, is any Thing made hol- 
low on one Side. e 
Concentration, is a to- 
gether any fluid Matter into as 
clofe a Form as it is capable of; or 
. 2 os — 
T as 
Particles: But the — who 
make Ys of this — a very 
vague thereof, of no diſtinct 
ignification 


Conception. The great and ma- 
ny Difficulties which attend the 
molt plauſible Account of the firſt 
Formation of the Parts of an Ani- 
mal, and Beginning of Motion in 
its F luids, d the curious Qbſerva- 
tions of many Perſons, have been 
ſufficient Motives to moſt of late 
Vears to throw off the Notion of e- 

uivocal Generation. But tho? Rea- 
Experience convince us that 
all the Parts of an Animal did exiſt, 
and its Fluids were in Motion before 
Generation; yet whether the Ai 
malcule was lodged in the Seed of 
the Male, or Female Owa, is 
Matter of Controverſy. But the 
Arguments on both Sides leave this 
without Queſtion, that the Female 
Owium is a proper Nidus for * 


e 
Auimalcule, in the Male Seed. There 


are ſuch a prodigious number of lit- 


tle Creatures, like ſo many Tad- 

es, ſwimming every way in the 

ale Sperm 
amazing Sight: Nor is it leſs curi- 
ous to obſerve their languid Motion 
in ſuch as are tainted with the Ve- 
nereal Diſeaſe, and how they re- 
cover their former Briſkneſs as the 
Diſtemper 
are ſo ſmall as to be computed that 
3,000,000,000 of them are not 
8 to one Grain of Sand, 
whoſe Diameter is but the des of 
an Inch. Whilſt the Seed thus a- 
bounds with Arimalcules, there are 
not the leaſt Rudiments of an Ani- 
mal to be ſeen in any Part of the 
Owaria ; yet theſe likewiſe have a 
principal Part in Generation, for 
without them there is no Concep- 
tion: and even Bitches that have 
been ſpayed forget their uſual Appe- 
tites, as if they were the only Spurs 
to Venery. The yellow Subſtance 
which grows in the Ovaria of Cows 
is very remarkable; it has a ſmall 
Dent, and a Cicatrice in its middle, 
as if the Ovuum had dropped out 
there, according to Malfigbi. When 
the Fœtus is very ſmall, this is very 
large; but as the Fztus grows big- 
ger and bigger, this decays, and at 
laſt vaniſhes : nor is it to be ſeen 
before Conception, and in one 
Teſticle only when there is but one 
Calf. If all the Animalcules, as 
a many of them do faſten 
and grow to the Womb till ſuch 
time as by their Bigneſs or Want 
of Nouriſhment they made one 
another drop off, Women could 


not be ſenſible of their Evacuation, 
for they muſt be falling off, thro 
the whole Time of their being with 
Child. But when the Animalcule 
gets into an Ovum fit to receive it, 


and this falls thro' one of the Tube 
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of all Animals, as is an 
Seeds thrown into the Ground. Or 


abates. Theſe Animals 


co 
Fallopianæ into the Womb, the Hu- 
mours which diftil thro' the Veſ- 

ſels of the Womb, penetrating the = 
Coats of the Egg, iwell and dilate 
it as the Sap of the Earth does 


elſe the Branches of the Veins and 
Arteries whereby the Egg was tied 
in the Ovarium (which probably 
make the umbilical Veſlets being 
broken, faſten with the Veſſels of 
the Womb : then the Placenta be- 
gins to er like a little Cloud 
upon one Side of the external Coat 
of the Egg; and at the ſame time 
the Spine of the Embryo is grown ſo 
big as to be viſible ; and a little af- 
ter the Cerebrum, and Cerebellum ap- 
pear like two ſmall Bladders, and 
the Eyes next ſtand gogling out 
of the Head ; then the beatmg of 
the Heart, or Pundtum Saliens, is 
plainly to be ſeen, and the Extre- 
mites diſcover themſelves laſt of all. 
See Generation, Parts of, proper to 
Women. 

2 Falſe. See Mola. 

Concha. See Cochlea. 

Concoagulation, is uſed by Mr. 
Boyle to expreſs the Cryſtallizing of 
Salts of different Kinds together, 
where they ſhoot into one Maſs of 
various Figures, ſuitable to their re- 
ſpective kinds. : 

Concoion, commonly ſignifies 
the ſame as Digeſtion, tho” the latter 
is more generally confined to what 
paſſes in the Stomach ; whereas this 
alſo is applied to what Alterations. 
are made in the Blood-veſſels, which 
may be called the ſecond Concoc- 
tion, and that in the Nerves, Fi- 
bres, and minuteſt Veſſels, not im- 
properly called the third, and laſt 
Concoction. | 

Concrete, and Concretion, from 
cum and creſco, to grow together, 
is the Compoſition or Union of ſe. 
veral Particles together into a * 


"OD 
ble- Maſs, whereby it becomes of 
| ſome particular Figure and Pro- 

rty. 
Fe eee, ſtrictly ſignifies the 
craving of any Appetite, but is moſt 
commonly applied to that of Ve- 
nery. 

Condenſation, is confining or dri- 
ving any Fluid into a leſs Compaſs 
in che ſame Manner as explained 


under Concentration; but its uſual 


Signification is ſuch a Stoppage and 
Ca of Vapour as is made by 
the Top of an Alembic, whereby 
it is returned in the Form of a Li- 
uid ; or as is raiſed into a Head or 
eceiver, there to harden into a 
permanent and ſolid Subſtance, as 
in Sublimations of all kinds. 
Condenſer, a ſtrong metalline 
Veſſel, wherein to crowd the Air, 
by means of a Syringe faſtened 
thereto. The Deſign of it is to be 
converſe of the Air-Pump ; ſo that 
as by means of that, ies are in- 


cluded in a highly rarified Air, M 


this might give an Opportunity of 
E them to Air highly con- 
denſed. * | 

Condimentum, and Conditura, are 
uſed to ſignify thoſe Pickles or Li- 
quors, in which other Bodies are 
preſerved from Decay : the Perſon 
doing this is the Conditor, and the 
Thing ſo preſerved the Conditum. 
But all this Branch of Pharmacy is 

now the Buſineſs of him we call a 
Confectioner. 

Conductor, is an Inſtrument to 


put up into the Bladder, to direct 
the Knife in ng for the Stone : 
from conduco to lead. 


Condyloma, from xiJuM&,, Di- 
iti Articulus, is the knitting of the 
Bones in Articulation, but more par- 
ticularly thoſe of the Fingers. 

Condylomata, are a ſoft kind of 


Tumour ariſing on the internal 


Cyat, of the Ars, unattended with 
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Pain, and of the natural Colour of 
the Skin. oſt 
Condyli, are the little Knots or 
Protuberances of thoſe ſhort Bones 
which make them thick about their 
Articulations, as on the Knuckles. 
Cone, is a ſolid Figure whoſe 
Baſe is a Circle, and is produced by 
the Revolution of the Plane of a 
right angie Triangle round the per- 
pendicular Leg; and in Anatomy 
a Conical Veſſel is fuch an one as 
from one End continually grows 
narrower towards the other, till it 
terminates almoſt in a Point, and 
ſuch are the Arteries, except in a 
very few Places, where for mani- 
feſt Ends, they become Cylindrical. 
In what Reſpects this affects the 
circulating Fluid. See Circulation 
and Aorta. 1 * Co 
Confection, ma ify any Com- 
— from Rl and facio, to 
make up together; but it is gene- 
rally applied 1 to a particular Sort of 
edicine, compounded with dry 
Ingredients of many Kinds, pow- - 
dered and made into the Conſiſtence 
of a thin Electuary with Honey or 
Syrup. : . 
Confluent, flowing together, are 


any Liquors joining into a common 


4% 


Stream; but this 1s uſed 
for that Sort of Lagos oy 


wherein the Puſtles run into one 
another. 1 
Confluxion, ogg, is uſed much 
by Hippocrates and his Interpreter 
Galen, in the ſame Senſe as we uſe 
conſent and tranſpirable, from a No- 
tion that Parts at a Diſtance have 
mutual Conſent with one another, 
and that they are all Penne by . 3 
many ſubtile Steams; aracelſus, | 
according to his Way, expreſſes the 
former by Confederation. 
Conformation, is uſed: to expreſs 
that particular Make and Conſtruc- 
tion wich is peculiar to _ In- 


* 


* 
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dividual; and hence a mala confor- 
matio a ſome Fault in tlie 
firſt Rudiments, whereby a Perſon 
comes into . the World crooked, or 
with ſome of the Viſcera or Cavities 
unduly proportioned. Thus many 
are ſubje& to incurable Afthma's, 
from too ſmall a Capacity of the 
Thorax, and the like. 

Conficatrices, or Confictrices, are 


uſed by many Authors for ſuch Wo- 


men who have learned to titulate 
one another with their Clitoris, in 


Imitation of venereal Intercourſes 


with Men. 

Confuſe Febris, are ſuch Fevers 
which come together alternately in 
the ſame Perſons, but keep not their 
Periods and Alterations ſo exactly as 
to be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from one 
another. 

Congelation, from congelo, to freeze 
together, expreſſes the ſame as Cryſ- 

zation, becauſe in that the Salts 
ſhoot together, as Ice in F 3 
It is alſo applied to Liquors whi 
will not properly freeze, as by Scri- 
bonus Largas to Oils; and by Ru- 
landus with many others to any 
Fluids, which by ſtanding become 
of a thicker Conſiſtence. By ſome 
it is likewiſe applied to Diſtempers 
that occaſion Stiffneſs and Inapti- 
tude to Motion ; and others call 
thoſe who ſeem to loſe their Sen- 
ſes in Extacy, congelati, Perſons 


froze. 

Cinoeſtion, the ſame as Collecti- 
on of] er, as in Abſceſſes and 
Tumours 


Congeries, from congrego, to ga- 
ther together, is a Collection or 
Parcel of Bodies gathered together 


into one Maſs or Compoſition. 


Conglobate, and | | 

Conglomerate Gland. See Gland. 

Conglutination, from cum, toge- 
ther or with, and Gluten, Glue; is 
the uniting Parts of the Body toge- 
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C O 
ther by Means of their natural Mo- 
ſture, and by the Help of Bandage, 
or by the Supply of viſcid Parti- 
cles ; and in oe Acceptation it 
differs little from Accretion or Nou- 
riſhment. | 

Congruity, is uſed to expreſs that 
Aptitude in ſome Bodies to unite 
and incorporate from a Similitude 
or Fitneſs of their Figures, as In- 
congruity is an Unfitneſs of their 
Surfaces to join together, Thus 
Quickſilver will unite with Gold, 
and m other Metals, but will 
roll off from Wood, Stone, Glaſs, 
Sc. and Water that will wet Salt, 
and diſſolve it, will ſlip off from 
Tallow without adhering to it, as 
alſo from a duſty Surface, and from 
the Feathers of Water-Fowl. 'Two 
Drops of Water, or of Mercury, 
will on Contact immediately join 
and coaleſce; but Oil of Tartar 
poured upon Quickſilver, and Spi- 
rit of Wine on that Oil, and Oil 
of Tupentine on that, and Air o- 
ver will remain in the ſame 
Veſſel without any Manner of U- 
nion or Mixture with each other; 
and the Cauſe of this, is that the 
Figures of ſome Bodies will not ad- 
mit other Bodies near enough to be 
within their Spheres of Attraction, 


whereby they cannot join and co- 


here ; but where their Fitneſs of 
Figure will let them approach near 
enough to feel each others attrac- 
tive Power, they cloſe and hold to- 
gether. 

Coniferous, from conus, a Cone, 
and fero, to bear ; are ſuch Trees, 
Shrubs, or Herbs, as bear a ſquam- 
moſe ſcaly Fruit, of a woody Sub- 
ſtance, and a Figure approaching 
to that of a Cone, in which there 
are many Seeds ; and when they 
are ripe, the ſeveral Cells or Parti- 
tions m the Cone gape or open, 
and the Seeds drop out. O 8 


C O 
kind are the Fir, Pine, Beech, and 
the like. dan wat 

1 gation, being 
IE ſame ſenſe as 
copulation : Paracelſus 
ther Chymiſts apply it to — 
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continens; W N ſee : and con- 
are, 


nt Sipna, or Symptomate, 
— jv Bellini de Febribis, 


ſuch as ſubſiſt during the Courſe of 
a Diſtemper ; are ſometimes 
alſo called concomitantia, in diſtinc- 
tion from the Antecedentia, and 
Subſoquentia: And, 

Conuntti Morbi, are when two 
or more Diſeaſes come together, 
which are diſti into con- 
nexi and con/equentes, the former 
ſubſiſting at the ſame time, and the 
latter following one another. 

ration; Accor to Para- 
celſus, expreſſes the Ceremony di- 
rected by ſome Enthuſiaſts for the 
Cure of Diſtempers, wherein Per- 
ſons laid themſelves under Obliga- 
tions by Oath, and certain Impreca- 
tions ; and whence probably comes 
our common 'Term of jurer, 
who is a Perſon ſuppoſed to deal 
in diabolical Inchantments. 

Cornatus, ovyln, uſed much 
by Hippocrates, for what is born 
with a Perſon, the ſame with con- 
gente ; as, 


Commutritus, odyrpopor, is what 


becomes habitual to a Perſon from gar ; 


his particular Nouriſhment, or what 
breaks out into a Diſeaſe in Proceſs 
of Time, which gradually had its 
Foundation in the firſt Aliments, 
as from ſucking adiſtemper'd Nurſe, 
or the like. hs 
Con tia, the ſame as 
Me grin ſee under conjuncta 


* 
| ativa Medicina, called by 
the ts Oviaxlinn and b, 
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CO 
is that Part of 0 Phyſics" Care 
that preſerves . * 
by preventing the Attack of a 
temper, in Diſtinction from e 
Pharmacentick, 8 
medics to the diſeaſed. 


Conjunttiva Tunica. See Abrate 
unica. 


tion one Part as of 4 at a 
Diftatice by Means of ſome Fibres 
and Nerves which are common we 
them both, or communicated 

ther Branches with one fe: 2 
and thus the Stone in the Bladder, 

by vellicating the Fibres there, will 
affect and draw them ſo much into 
Spaſms, as to affect the Coats of the 
Bowels in the ſame Manner by the 
Intermediation of nervous Threads, 

and cauſe a Cholick there; and alſo 
extend their Twitches ſometimes 
ſo far as the Stomach, and occaſion 
grievous Vomitings. And the Re- 
medy therefore in ſuch Caſes is to 


regard the Part originally affected, 


how remote and grievous ſoever 
may be the Conſequences and 
Symytoms in other Places. 


Conſerve, is a Form of Medicine 
contriv'd to preſerve the Flowers, 
Herbs, Roots, Peels, or Fruits of 
ſeveral Simples, as near as 2 
to what they are when freſh gi 
thered. And this is done with 


; a triple to — 5 
Which are moſt thoiſt — — 


ble, and a double 
See the Difteyſ 


Mm Ser leaſt ſo. 
0 r/iftence, from confifto, to ſtand 
ther, is the 22215 De ce 
of Hardnefs or Soſtneſs of any 
oy, oO when joined with an AdjeRive 
mien ve of that Condition: 
n 


we ſuy a 1 
9 


Confiftent Body, it is ſuch an one 


ay preſerve * F N e 
ing confined by any Boundary, 
and = no Degree of Fluxility. 

Conſolidate, from cum and ſolidus, 
to harden together, is generally uſed 
to expreſs the uniting and hardning 
of broken Bones, or the Lips of 
Wounds. And the Medicines uſe- 
ful in theſe Intentions are com- 
monly called conſolidating Medi- 
cines. 5 

Comſtipation, and Conſtriction, 
from 5 to bind re 
is the binding up Wounds, or clo- 
ſing the Mouths of Veſlels ſo as to 
prevent any Efflux of their Con- 
tents. 

Conftrifores, from the ſame De- 
. AE Muſcles 2 r Noſe, 
called alſo Depreſſores Labii ſuperio- 
575, Depreſſors of the r Lip, 
which ariſe from the fourth Bone of 
the upper Jaw, immediately above 
the Gums of the Dentes Inciſores, 
and aſcending are inſerted into the 
Roots of the Al Naſi, and ſupe- 
rior Parts of the upper Lip; they 
draw the upper Lip and Alæ Naſi 
downwards. There is alſo the 

Conſtrictor Labiorum, which runs 
its Fibres quite round the Lips, and 
in Action purſes them up; for 
which Reaſon it is called likewiſe 
Oſculatorius, or the kiſſing Mul- 
cle. All the Sphincters are of this 
Kind. | 
. Conſtituent Particles, of any na 
tural Body, are thoſe Particles of 
which that Body is compoſed. 

Conſumption, from conſumo, to 
waſte ; in general ſignifies a Defect 
of Nouriſhment, or the decaying of 
the Body, and particularly by a 
Waſte of muſcular Fleſh : It is fre- 
quently attended with a Hectick Fe- 
ver; and is divided by Phyſicians 
into ſeveral Kinds, according to the 
Variety of its Cauſes, which muſt 


* 
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carefully be regarded in order to 3 
Cure. See Morton de Phthifi, and 
the Theatrum Tabidorum. | 
Contact, or Contiguity, from con- 

tango, to touch together, is the join- 
ing one Surface to another without 
any Interſtice; and hence becauſe 
very few Surfaces are capable of 
touching in all Points, and the Co- 
heſion of Bodies is in Proportion to 
their Contacts, thoſe Bodies will 
ſtick faſteſt together which are ca- 
pable of the moſt Contact. | 

Contagion, from the ſame Deri- 
vation, is the communicating or 
transferring a Diſeaſe from one Bo- 
dy to —— by certain Steams or 
Effluvia tranſmitted from the Bo- 
dy of a fick Perſon. Some Diſeaſes 
are thus propagated by an unmedi- 
ate Contact or 'Touch, as the Mad- 
neſs of a Dog, which is communi- | 
cated by biting ; and the Venom of 
the venereal Diſeaſe, which 1s trans- 
mitted from the infected Perſon in 
the Act of Copulation : and ſome- 
times a Diſtemper is conveyed by 
infected Cloathes, as the Itch, and 
there are ſome Contagions tranſ- 
mitted thro* the Air to a great Di- 
ſtance, as the Plague, and other 
peſtilential Diſtempers ; in which 
Caſes the Air is even ſaid to be con- 
tagious, that js, full of contagious 
Particles. See Poi/on. 

Contents, is the Matter contained 
in any Veſſel, Canal, or the like. 

Contingent, is applied to what 
happens in the Courſe of a Diſeaſe, 
without any previous Signs, or con- 


trary to the common Tenour of 
ſuch a Diſtemper. 
Continent, e of a Diſtemper, 


is that on which the Diſeaſe depends 
ſo immediately, that it continues ſo 
long as that remains, and no longer : 
As a Stone in the Bladder may be 
the continent Cauſe of the Suppreſ- 
lion of Urine, r 
EN 0's. Continent, 


* 


Continent Fever, is that which 
goes on to a Criſis without any In- 
termiſſion or Remiſſion; and a 


Continual Fever, is that which 


ſometimes remits, but is never quite 
off; that is, the Patient is ſome- 


times better, but never — free of 


the Fever. Theſe Significations do 
not ſtrictly anſwer to the Import of 
the Terms, for which reaſon no No- 
tice is taken of their Derivation. 

Continuity, is that Texture or Co- 
heſion of the Parts of an animal Bo- 
dy which they naturally enjoy, and 
upon the Deſtruction of which by 
foreign Accidents, there is {aid to be 
a Solution of Continuity. 

Contortion, ſignifies the twiſting 
a Member from its natural fituati- 
on; which happens in moſt Diſlo- 

cations ; and ſometimes in a _ 
extraordinary manner to the Head, 
from ſome Diſorders upon the Muſ- 
cles of the Neck. 

Contraction, from contraho, to 
draw together, expreſſes the ſhrink- 
ing up of a Fibre, when it 1s exten- 
ded : and 

Contractile, is ſuch a Body as, 
when extended, has a Property of ſo 
drawing itſelf up again to that Di- 
menſion it was in before Extenſion. 
For the Cauſe of this Property, 


which is of the utmoſt Conſequence ' 


to a right 1 the ani- 
mal Oeconomy; See Fibre. 
Contra-Fiſſure, is when any one 
has received a Blow on one fide of a 
Limb ſo as to have the Bone crack'd 
on the contrary ; but whether this 
ever happens, is much to be queſ- 
tion'd: from contra, on the other 
ſide, and Fiura, a Crack. 
Contra-Indication, is an Indica- 
tion which forbids that to be done, 
which the main Scope of a Diſeaſe 
points out at firſt, 
Centuſion, is a Bruiſe, which 
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ſtagnates the Juices in the Capilla- 
ries for ſome Time. | 
Convaleſcence, is that ſpace from 
the re of a Diſeaſe, and the 
Recovery of the Strength which 
was loſt by it. Wt 
Converge, or converging Kays, 
are thoſe. which go . divers 
Points of the Object, and incline 
towards one another. | 
Convex, from conveho, to carry 
out, is the external round Part of 
any Body 60 to the hollow, 
and commonly in Anatomy called 


Convul ion, from convello, to pull 
together, is an involuntary Con- 
traction of the Fibres and Muſcles, 
whereby the Body and Limbs are 
preternaturally diſtorted. A great 
many Diſorders are included under 
this Term, having different Names 
according to the Parts they affect, 
or the Cauſes they are ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from; and the Cauſes here- 
of being manifold, all Confidera- 
tions with regard to a Remedy, are 
entirely to be guided by thoſe Di- 
ſtinctions. See Epilog. | 

Coolers : Theſe may be conſider d 
under two Diviſions : 1. Thoſe _ 
which produce an immediate Senſe 
of Cold; which are ſuch as have 
their Parts in leſs Motion than thoſe 
of the Organs of Feeling. And 2. 
Such as by a particular Viſcidity or 
Groſſneſs of Parts, give a greater 
Conſiſtence to the animal Fluids 
than they had before, whereby they 
cannot move fo faſt, and will there 
fore have leſs of that inteſtine Force 
on which their Heat depends. The 
former are Fruits, all acid Liquors, 
and common Waters ; and the lat- 
ter are ſuch as Cucumbers, and all 
Subſtances producing Viſcidity : 
both may be uſed by a kno ng 
On to anſwer many good 


Inten- 


1 
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Intentions in Medicine; and both a human Body, it is neceſſary to 
conſider, that a Languor or Faint- 


do a great deal of Miſchief in the 
Hands of _ —_ 1 
Copula, whence Copulation, ſtrict- 
ly ſignifying the Conjunction of 
Male and Female in the Act of 
Generation, but uſed by ſome Phy- 
fical Writers for a peculiar Mix- 
ture of ſome Bodies with others. 
Cor. See Heart. 
Coracobrachialis, from spat, 
corvus, a Crow, but here ſignify- 
ing only the Beak, from its Shape, 
and Brachium, the Arm ; is a Muſ- 


cle that ariſes from the Proceſſus 


coracoides and nor; by a tendi- 
nous Beginning; and paſſing over 
the Pg oo Of is inſerted into 
the middle and internal Part of the 
Humerus ; and with the Deltoides 
and Swupra-ſpinatus, lifts the Arm 


- upwards, 


Coracobyoideus. Dr. Keil ſays 
this is wrong named, for it ariſes 


not from the Proceſſus coracoides, 


but from the upper Edge of the 
Scapula, near its Neck, and aſ- 
cending obliquely under the Mafto;- 
dzus, is inſerted into the Os Hyoides, 
which it pulls obliquely downwards. 
The Belly of this Muſcle is a little 
tendinous in the middle, that the 
Veſſels which go to the Head be 
not compreſſed when it acteth. 
Coracoides, is a Proceſs in the 
Shoulder-blade, in the Shape of a 
Crow's Bill, from the foregoing 
Etymology. 

Corallinum, is a Diſtinction gi- 
ven by Paracelſus to a mercunal 
Preparation, which he calls Ar- 
canum corallinum ; being the red 
Precipitate deflagrated with Spirit 
of Wine. 

Cordial. Whatſoever raiſes the 
Spirits, and gives ſudden Strength 
and Chearfulneſs, is termed Cordial, 
or comforting the Heart. To un- 


. deritand the Operation of this upon to 


neſs, muſt either be the Conſe- 
quence of too much Exerciſe, too 
long Watching, or too great a Hur- 
ry of the animal Functions, as in 
ſome Diſtempers; all which ſo far 
waſte or diſſipate the nervous Fluid, 
or animal Spirits, . that the Solids 


cannot repeat with wonted Vigour 


their neceſſary Motions ; or ſuch 
Depreſſion muſt ariſe from the Ob- 
ſtruction of ſome natural Evacua- 


tion, and generally that of Perſpi- 


ration, from external Cold, which 
lays a Load upon the Conſtitution, 
and produces the ſame Senſation, 
as a Diminution of Strength with 
the uſual Weight. In both theſe 
Caſes, the manner by which a Cor- 
dial acts, is the ſame, ſince it muſt 
roduce its Effects by adding to the 
ringineſs and Force of the Fibres, 
nd as this Change is moſt remark- 
able from ſpirituous Liquors, it may 
be of Uſe, firſt to examine how 
they come to obtain ſuch a De- 
nomination, whereby we may the 
better underſtand how ſuch Medi- 
cines taken in Subſtance operate in 
producing the ſame Effect; and 
this will be found to conſiſt only in 
their Subtilty and Fineneſs of Parts. 
It may he ſufficient therefore to at- 
tend to oy one's Experience, that 
the more ſpirituous any thing is 
which enters into the Stomach, the 
ſooner a Perſon feels its cordial Ef- 
fects: For that Increaſe of Vigour 
which a Man obtains from common 
Food, altho' it is the moſt natural 
and durable, is not immediately 
enough obtained, to procure the 
Inſtruments thereof the Appellation 
of Cordial; ſince they muſt paſs 
thro* ſeveral Comminutions or Di- 
geſtions, and be a long Time e' re 
they arrive to ſuch a Fineneſs as 
to 


diſpenſed to the Nerves; 
dipenſed to nk 


0 
whereas a ſpiritous Subſtance is ſo 
- fine and ſubtile in all its Parts be. 
fore it is taken, that it ſeems to 
enter and ſoak into the Nerves as 
ſoon as it touches them; where- 
upon their Vibrations are invigo- 
rated, and all Senſe of Faintneſs 1s 
removed. And upon the ſame Ac- 
count it is, that Volatiles affect the 
Noſe, being ſo extremely ſubtile as 
to penetrate the O//aFory Nerves 
as ſoon as they come at them. And 
thus it is, that the Effluvia or Steams 
of Flowers, Fruits, and all Things 
deemed Cordial, operate upon the 
Organs of Smelling. 

Gr Tunica, is the third Coat 
of the Eye, ſo called from its Sub- 
ſtance, reſembling the Horn of a 
Lanthorn; it is ſituate in the fore- 

art, and ſurrounded by the White. 
It has a greater Convexity than the 

reſt of the Globe of the Eye; and 
is compoſed of ſeveral el La- 
mine, which are nouriſhed by ma- 
ny Blood-Veſſels, ſo fine, as not 
to hinder even the ſmalleſt Rays of 
Light from entring the Eye ; and 
it a moſt exquiſite Senſe, that 
upon the leaſt Pain, the Tears might 
be ſqueezed out of the Lachrymal 
Gland, to waſh off any Filth, which 
by ſticking to the Cornea, might ren- 
der it cloudy or dim. 

Corniculate Plants, are ſuch as 
after they are blown in Flower, 
produce many diſtinct and horned 
Pods, or Seed-Veſſels, called Sili- 
uc, and the Plants allo for that 

eaſon, Siliguous Plants. 

Corollary, is an uſeful Conſe- 
quence wn from ne 
which had been before advance 
or demonſtrated, often uſed in Ge- 
ometry. 

Coronalis, is the firſt Suture of 
the Skull. It reaches tranverſly 
from one Temple to the other; it 
J ons the O- Fonts with the C 
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Parietaria. This is open the Breadth 
of a Finger or two in the Middle 
in young, Children, but grows cloſer 
with Age ; although ſometimes by 
Convulſion-fits, or a bad Confor 
mation, it not only cloſes in Chil - 
dren, but the Edges ſhoot over one 
another z which 1s what the good 
Women call Head-mould-Shot, af- 
ter which they ſeldom live long. 
Coronary Veſſel, are the two 
Branches which the great Artery 
ſpreads over the Out: ſide of the 
eart, for its Supply with Blood 
and Nouriſhment before it pierces 
the Pericardium. See Heart. The 
Arteries and Veins which ſurround 
the left Orifice of the Stomach, are 
2 by ſome Anatomiſts ſo 


Corone, is a Proceſs of the 
lower Jaw- bone, ſo called from its 
Likeneſs to a Crow's Beak, from 
705 Corvus a Crow. See Max- 
illa inferior. | 

Corpora Cavernoſa. See Generati+ 
on, Parts of, proper to Men; and 

ra Nernoſa Penis, called 
alſo a Cavernoſa ; theſe are 
two ſpongy Bodies ariſing diſtinctiy 
from the lower Part of the Os Pu- 
bis. A little from their Root they 
come cloſe together, being only 
divided by a Membrane, which at 
its Beginning is pretty thick, but as 
it approaches to the End of the 
Yard, grows thinner and thinner, 
where the ra Cavernoſa ter- 
minate in the Middle of the Glans. 
The external Subſtance of theſe 
ſpongy Bodies is hard, thick and 
white. The internal is compoſed 
of ſmall Fibres and Membranes, 
which form a fort of looſe Net- 
work, upon which the Branches of 
the Blood-Veſſels are curioufly 


ſpread. When the Blood is ſtopped 
in the great Veins of the Penis, it 
in the 

Sides 


runs thro? ſeveral ſmall Holes 
1 
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ſides of their capillary Branches into 
the Cavities of the Net- work, by 
which means the corpora caverno/a 
become diſtended, and by that means 
the Penis erected. 5 

Corpora Pyramidalia, are two 
Protuberances of the under Part of 
the Cerebellum, about an Inch long, 
which from their Reſemblance to 
Pyramid in ſhape, are thus called: 
and on each fide of them towards 
the lower End there are two more, 
which becauſe of their Figure alſo 
in the Likeneſs of an Olive, are 
called Corpora Oliwaria. Further, 
when the Blood hath diſcharged 
itſelf of the Seed in the Teſticles, it 
returns by the Veins, which riſing 
in ſeveral Branches from the Teſftes, 
tend towards the Abdomen in the 
Production of the Peritonæum the 
fame way the Arteries come down: 
In their Progreſs the Branches fre- 
quently inoſculate, and divide again 
till they come near the Abdomen, 
and then they all unite in one Trunk, 
and there, becauſe of their ſhape, 
— alſo called Corpora Pyramida- 

ia. 

Corpus, Body, ſtrictly expreſſes 
the ſame as Matter; which ſee. 

Corpus calloſum, is the upper 
Part 4 Arn of the two heat 
Ventricles, appearing immediately 
under the Proceſs of the Dura Ma- 
ter, below the Depth of all the Cir- 
cumvolutions of the Brain, and for- 
med by the Union of the medullary 
Fibres of each Side. 

Corpus Glanduloſum. See Proſta- 
te. | 
Corpus: Reticulare. See Cutis. 
Corfuſcles, a Diminutive of Cor- 
pus, Body; ſignify the minute Parts 
or Particles, or Atoms, of which 
any Body is conſtituted. And that 
way of Reaſoning which endeavours 
to explain Things, by the Motion, 

Figure, and Poſition of theſe mi- 
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nute Ingredients of mixed Bodies, 
has of late, and particularly from 
the Authority of Mr. Boyle, been 
called the Kipp 7 

Corpuſcular Philoſophy : The chief 
Principles of which are, 1. That 
there 1s but one Catholick or Uni- 
verſal Matter, which is an extended 
impenetrable, and diviſible Subſtance 
common to all Bodies, and capable - 
of all Forms. 2. That this Matter, 
in order to form the vaſt Variety of 
natural Bodies, muſt have Motion in 
ſome or all its deſignable Parts; and 
that this Motion was given to 
Matter by God the Creator of all 
Things, and has all Manner of Di- 
rection and Tendencies. 3. That 
Matter muſt alſo be actually divided 
into Parts, and each of theſe primi- 
tive Particles, Fragments, or Atoms 
of Matter, muſt have its proper 
Magnitude, Figure, and Shape. 4. 
That theſe differently ſized and 
ſhaped Particles have different Or- 
ders, Poſitions, Situations, and Po- 
ſtures, from whence all the Varie 
of compound Bodies ariſes. Sir 
Tſaac 3 in his ſecond Book 
of Opticks, ſhews a Way of gueſ- 
ſing with great Accuracy, at the 
Sizes of the component Corpuſcles 
or Particles, of which Bodies are 
conſtituted. | 

Corrector, is ſuch an Ingredient 
in a Compoſition as guards againſt 
or abates the Force of another; as 
the lixivial Salts prevent the grievous 
Vellications of reſinous Purges, by 
dividing their Particles, and prevent. 
ing their Adheſions to the inteſtinal 
Membranes, whereby they ſome- 
times occaſion intolerable Gripings; 
and as Spices and Carminative 
Seeds alſo aſſiſt in the eaſier O- 
peration of ſome Catharticks, by 
diſſipating Collections of Wind. In 
the making a Medicine likewiſe, 
ſuch a Thing is called a Corrector, 

N which 
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which deſtroys or diminiſhes a Qua- 
lity in that it could not otherwiſe 
be diſpenſed with: Thus Turpen- 
tines may be called the Correctors 
of Quickſilver by deſtroying its 


' Fluxility, and making it thereby ca- 


pable of Mixture; and thus recti- 
fied Spirit of Wine breaks off the 
Points of ſome Acids, ſo as to make 
them become ſafe and good Reme- 
dies which before were deſtructive. 
Corroborate, ſignifies to ſtrength- 
en, ſee Strength. | 
Corroborating Medicines, are ſuch 
as increaſe the Strength of the Body 
by enlivening the vital Faculties. 
Corrofion, and to corode, from 
corrodo, to eat away. This is a 
articular Species of Diſſolution of 
Bodies, either by an acid or a ſaline 
Menſtruum : ſo that it will be of 
ſome Aſſiſtance in the underſtanding 
hereof to know what is neceſſary 
to Diſſolution, which ſee. But this 
is peculiar to Corroſion, that it is 
almoſt wholly deſigned for the Re- 
ſolution of Bodies which are moſt 
ſtrongly compacted, ſuch as Bones 
and Metals ; ſo that the Menftru- 
ums here employed have a conſide- 
rable Moment or Force ; the Reaſon 
of which, it may not be amiſs to 
trace out more diſtinctly. Theſe 
Liquors, whether acid or urinous, 
are nothing but Salts diſſolved in 
a little Phlegm: Therefore theſe 
being ſolid, and conſequently con- 
taining a conſiderable Quantity of 


Matter, do both attract one ano- 


ther more, and are alſo more at- 
tracted by the Particles of the Bo- 
dy which is to be diſſolved: and 
as their Attractions at equal Di- 
ſtances are proportional to their 
Bulks, cæteris paribus; ſo when the 
more ſolid Bodies are put into ſa- 
line Menſtruums, the Attraction is 
ſtronger than in other Solutions; 


. and the Motion, which is always 


„ 
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proportional to the Attraction, more 
violent : ſo that we may eaſily con- 
ceive when the Motion is in ſuch a 
Manner increaſed, it ſhould drive 
the Salts, like ſo many Darts, into 
the Pores of the Bodies, and open 
and looſen the Coheſion of them, 
though ever ſo firm. And this may 
be obſerved in Corroſion, that the 
more minute the Particles of the 
Menſtruum are, they penetrate the 
ſooner, and with the greater Force: 
for the Motion which Attraction 
produces, is always greateſt and moſt 
conſiderable in the leaſt Corpuſcles, 
and is almoſt next to nothing in the 
large ones ; for a ſmall Corpuſcle is 
carried with a conſiderable Veloci- 
ty, when a greater, by reaſon of its 
large Surface, is often obſtructed by 
the ambient Fluid, and deprived of 
all Motion. And there is another 
Advantage gained by this Minute- 
neſs of the Particles, that they ap- 
proach nearer to the Body to be 
diſſolved, without which the attrac- 
tive Force would not be felt. Hence 
thoſe very Salts which diffolved in 
Water will hardly touch Metals, if 
once turned into acid Spirits, will 
eaſily penetrate and conquer them : 
For in Diſtillation, not only a great- 
er Quantity of Water remains, but 
the ſaline Bodies are ſo minutely 
broken and divided by the Fire; as 
to make them more readily capable 
of being moved by an attractive 


Force; and therefore ſuch a diftilled ©. | 


Menſtruum is much more efficaci- 
ous than any Solution of Salt made 
with Water. See Menſtruum. 
Corrugate, 1s to wrinkle or purſe 
up, as the Skin is drawn into Wrin- 
kles by Cold, or any other Cauſe. 
Corrugator Sutercilii; each Eye- 
brow has one. It is a Muſcle ari- 
ſing from the great Canthus of the 
Orbit, and terminating in the Skin 
about the Middle of the Eye-brows. 
1 Some 
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Some reckon this Pair only a Pro- 
longation of the Frontales ; their 
Name declares their Uſe, from cor- 
rugo, to wrinkle up, or knit the 
Brows. 

Cortex ; the Peruvian Bark, is fo 
called by Way of Preheminence, 
this Word being a common Name 
for any Bark or Covering ; whence, 

Cortecal Subſtance, See Cinneri- 
tious Subftance. 

Corrugent Muſcle. See Corruga- 
tor Supercilii. 

Corruption, is the Deſtruction, or 
at leaſt the Ceſſition for a Time, 
of the proper Mode of Exiftence 
. of any natural Body ; for whenever 
a Body loſes all, or any of thoſe 
Accidents which are eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary to the conſtituting it of ſuch 
a particular Kind, it is then ſaid to 
be corrupted or deſtroyed, and loſes 
its former Denomination, being not 
now a Body of the Kind it was be- 
fore: But nothing can be deſtroy'd 
as to its Subſtance or Materiality; 
for as in Generation nothing of Mat- 
ter is produced that did not before 
exiſt, ſo in Corruption nothing more 
is loſt than that particular Modifica- 
tion which was its Form, and made 
it be of ſuch a Species. | 

 Cxrymbus, in general ſignifies 
the Topof any thing ; but amongſt 
the ancient Botaniſts it was uſed to 
expreſs the Bunches or Cluſters of 
Berries of Ivy, or the like : Some 
alſo call the Top of the Stalk of a 
Plant, when it is ſo ſubdivided and 
adorned with Flowers or Fruits, 
that it makes a round ſpherical Fi- 
gure, by this N:.me ; as the Tops 
of Leeks, Onions, and the like ; 
and others confourd the Word 
with Unbella, which expreſſes the 
flowry Tops of ſuch Plants as have 
their Branches and Flov ers ſpread 
round into the Form of what our 
Women now gall an Umbrella, 
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But amongſt our modern Botaniſts 
it is uſed for a compounded diſcous 
Flower, whoſe Seeds are not pap- 
us, or do not fly away in Down ; 
uch are the Flowers of Dailies, 
common Marygold, &c. and there- 
fore Mr. Ray makes one Genus of 
Plants to be ſuch as have a com- 
pound difcous Flower, but without 
any downy Wings to carry off their 
Seeds; and theſe he calls $44 

Corymbiferous Plants, which are 
Aint into ſuch as have a 
radiate Flower, as the Flos Solis, 
Calendula, fc. and ſuch as have a 
naked Flower, as the Abrotonum, 
Fæmincum, Eupatorium, Artemiſia ; 
to which are added the Corymbife- 
ris Afiines, or thoſe a-kin hereunto, - 
ſuch as, Scabious, Dipſacus, Car- 
auus, and the like. 

Coryxa, is a Defluxion of ſerous 
ſharp Humours from the Glands of 
the Head, upon a Diminution of 
Perſpiration, or taking Cold. 

Cyſmetick, from xoowiu, orno, 
to beautify ; are ſuch Medicines as 
preierve Smoothneſs and Beauty to 
the Skin. | 

Cfiz, the Ribs: Of theſe there 
are 24 in Number, viz. 12 on each 
fide the 12 Vertebræ of the Back; 
they are crooked, and like to the 
Segments of a Circle ; they grow 
flat and broad as they approach the 
Sternum, but the nearer they are 
to the Vertebræ they are the rounder 
and thicker ; at which End they have 
a round Head, which being covered 
with a Cartilage, is received into the 
Sinus in the Bodies of the Perte- 
tre and at the Neck of each Head 
(except the two laſt Ribs) there is 
a ſmall Tubercle, which is alſo re- 
ceived into the Sinus of the tranſ- 
verſe Proceſſes of the fame Ver- 
tebræ. The Ribs thus articulated, 
make an acute Angle with the lower 


Vertcbra, The Ribs have each a 


* 
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ſmall Canal or Sinus, which runs 
along their under Sides, in which 
lies a Nerve, Vein, and Artery. 
Their Extremities which are faſtned 
to the Sternum, are cartilaginous, 
and the Cartilages make an obtuſe 
Angle with the bony Part of the 
Ribs; this Angle reſpects the Head. 
The Cartilages are harder in Wo- 
men than in Men, that they may bet- 
ter bear the Weight of cheir Breaſts. 
The Ribs are of two Sorts: the ſe- 
ven upper are called Coz were, be- 
cauſe their cartilaginous Ends are 
received into the Sinus of the Ster- 
num: The five lower are called 


falſæ, becauſe they are ſofter and 


ſhorter, of which only the firſt is 
join'd to the Extremity of the Ster- 
num, the cartilaginous E:ctremities 
of the reſt being tied to one ano- 
ther, and thereby leaving a greater 
Space for the Dilatation of the Sto- 
mach and Entrails. The laſt of 
theſe falſe Ribs is ſhorter than all 
the reſt : It is not tied to them but 
ſometimes to the Muſculus obliquus 
deſcendens. If the Ribs had been 
articulated with the Bodies of the 
Vertebræ at right Angles, the Cavi- 
ty of the Thorax could never have 
been enlarged in breathing. If each 
Rib had been a rigid Bone articula- 
ted to the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the 
Jertebræ, the Sternum could not 
have been thruſt out to that degree 
as it is now, or the Cavity of the 
Thorax could not have encreaſed 
- ſo much as is requiſite in Inſpira- 
tion : For when the Ribs are pulled 
2 by the intercoſtal Muſcles, the 
gle which the Cartilages at the 
Sternum make with the bony Part 
of the Rib muſt be increaſed, and 
conſequently its Subtenſe, or the 
Diſtance between the Sternum and 
the tranſverſe Proceſſes, lengthened. 
Now becauſe the Rib cannot move 


beyond the tranſverſe Proceſs upon 
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the account of its articulation with it, 
therefore the Sternum muſt be either 
thruſt to the other Side, or elſe out- 
wards : It cannot move to the other 
Side, becauſe of an equal Preſſure 
2 the ſame account there; and 

erefore it is thruſt outwards, or the 
Diſtance between the Sternum and 
the Vertebræ is increaſed. The laſt 
Ribs which do not reach the Ster- 
num, and conſequently conduce no- 
lung in this Action, are not articu- 
lated with the tranſverſe Proceſſes. 
If we ſuppoſe the Cavity of the 
Thorax to be half a Spheroid, whoſe 
Semi-Axis is the Height of the Wo- 
rax, or 15 Inches, and the Diame- 
ter of its greater Circle 12 Inches, 
then the Cavity of the Thorax con- 
tains 1130 cubick' Inches ; but in 
an eaſy Inſpiration, the Sternum is 
raiſed 28 of an Inch, upon which 
account the Cavity of the Thorax 
is increaſed to 1150 cubick Inches. 
To this if be added che 8 e which 
the Diapbragm leaves, which is the 
Segment of a Sphere, whoſe Dia- 
meter is 15 Inches, and the Solidi- 
ty of the Segment 183 Inches, there 
will be 22 Inches more, if the Dia- 
phragm deſcends but one Inch; but 
if it deſcends one Inch and a half, 
it leaves room from 5 2 Inches of Air 
to enter; and if it deſcends two 
Inches, the Cavity of the Thorax 
will be encreaſed upon the account 
of the Motion of the Diaphra 
above 86 Inches, ſo that in the 
leaſt Inſpiration that can be ſuppo- 
ſed, the Lungs are diſtended with 

2 Inches of Air, and they may be 

o timetimes with above 70, or 
100. „ 

Cotyla, or Cotyle, the ſame with 
Acetabulum, which ſee. 
Cotyledones, are little Glands diſ- 

rſed up and down the outermoſt 

. of the Fætus, ſaid to ſe- 
parate a nutritious Juice, and thus 


H 4 called 
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called from the Reſemblance to the 
Herb Pennywort, called in Latin 

Cotyledon. See Chorion. 

Con Os, is joined to the Extre- 
mity of the Os ſacrum; and is com- 
poſed of three or four Bones, of 
Which the lower is ſtill leſs than 
the upper, till the laſt ends in a 
ſmall Cartilage: it reſembles a lit- 
tle Tail turned inwards ; its uſe 1s 
to ſuſtain the ſtraight Guts ; it yields 
to the Preſſure of the Fætus in Wo- 
men in Travail, and Midwives uſe 
to thruſt it backwards, but ſome- 
times rudely and violently, which 
is the Occaſion of great Pain, and 
ſeveral bad Effects. 

Crane Bill, is a Sort of Forceps 
- uſed by Surgeons, ſo called from 
its Reſemblance in ſhape to the Bill 
of a Crane. . 

_ Cranium, or Skull, is made up 
of ſeveral Pieces, which being join- 
ed together, form a conſiderable 
Cavity, which contains the'Brain as 
in a Box; and it is proportionate to 
the Bigneſs of the Bram. Its Fi- 

re is round, a little depreſſed on 
Its Sides; ſuch a Figure being the 
moſt capacious, whilſt the Flat- 
neſs of its Sides helps to enlarge 
the Sight and Hearing. The ſeve- 
ral Pieces, of which the Cranium is 
compoſed, are joined together by 
Sutures ; which makes it leſs apt to 
break, and gives Room to ſeveral 
Membranes which ſuſpend the Dura 
Mater, and which goes to the Peri- 
eranium, to paſs thro', and that the 
Matter alſo of Tranſpiration might 
have vent. Theſe Pieces or Bones 
are ſix 


proper and two common, 
and each is made up of two Tables, 
or Laminæ, between which there is 
a thin and ſpongious Subſtance, 
made of ſome bony Fibres which 
come from each Lamina, called in 
Greek Diploe, and in Latin Medi- 
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tullium. In it there are a great 
many Veins and Arteries, which 
bring Blood for the Nouriſhment of 
the Bones. The Tables are hard 
and ſolid, becauſe in them the Fi- 
bres of the Bones are cloſe to one 
another. The Diploe is ſoft, becauſe 
the bony Fibres are at a greater Diſ- 
tance from one another ; by which 
Contrivance the Skull is not only 
made lighter, but alſo leſs ſubject 
to be broken. The - external La- 
mina is ſmooth, and covered with 
the Pericranium; the internal is 
likewiſe ſmooth, but on it there are 
ſeveral Furrows made by the Pulſe 
of the Arteries of the Dura Mater, 
whilſt the Cranium was ſoft and 
yielding. 

The Cranium, as was before ſaid, 
is made of ſeveral Pieces join'd to- 
gether by Sutures, that it might be 
the Stronger and leſs apt to break, 
that ſeveral Membranes and Veſſels 
which ſuſpend the Dara Mater, and 
which go to the Pericranium, may 
paſs thro' the Sutures, and that the 
Matter of Tranſpiration may paſs 
thro' them. 

And the Bones of the Cranium 
are fix proper, and two common 
to it; and theſe have ſeveral In- 
equalities made by the Veſſels of 
the Dura Mater. It has two large 
Dimples made by the anterior Lobes 
of the Brain. Above the Crifte 
Galli it has a ſmall blind Hole, into 
which the End of the Sinus i- 
288 is inſerted: From thi 

ole it has a pre Spine 
which runs up am. 10 Nie e; 
inſtead of this Spine there is ſome- 


times a Sinus, in which lies the Si- 


mus Longitudinalis, which ought 
carefully to be obſerved by Chirur- 
geons in Wounds of this Place. 
This Bone is thicker than thoſe 
of the Sinciput, but thinner than » 
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Os Oceipitis. In Children it is al- 
ways divided in the Middle by a 
true Suture. - 

The ſecond and third are 
Bones of the Sinciput called Pari- 
etalia ; they are the thinneſt Bones 
of the Cranium, they are almoſt 
ſquare, ſomewhat long, and are 
joined to the Os Frontis by the Su- 
tura Coronalis, to one another in 
the Crown of the Head by the Su- 
tura Sagittalis, to the Os Occipitis 
by on 22 8 5 the 
O Temporum by uturæ 
71 They are ſmooth and 
equal on their outſide, but on their 
inſide they have ſeveral Furrows, 
made by the Pulſe of the Artery of 
the Dura Mater. They have each 
a ſmall Hole near the Sutura Sa- 

ittalis, through which there paſs 
ome Veins which carry the Blood 
from the Teguments to the Sinns 
Longitudinalis. 

The fifth and ſixth are the O/a 
Temporum, ſituated on the lower 
Part of the Sides of the Cranium; 
their upper-part, which is thin, con- 

ing only of one Table, is of a 

Figure, and is joined to-the 
OM Parietalia by the Suture Squam- 
moſæ ; their lower Part, which is 
thick, hard and unequal, is joined 
to the Os Occipitis, and to the Os 
Sphenoides ; this Part is called Os 

etroſum. They have each three 
external l popes or Proceſſes, and 
one in The firſt of the ex- 
_ ternal is the Proceſſes Zygomaticus, 
which runs forward, and unites with 
the Proceſs of the Os Mali, making 
that Bridge called the Zygoma, un- 
der which lies the Tendon of the 
Crotap The ſecond is 


. „ * 


hite Muſcle, 
the Mamillaris or Muſtoid;eus ; it is 
ſhort and thick, ſituated behind the 
Meatus Auditorius, The third is 
the Proceſſus Styliformis, which is 
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the Os Hyoides are tied. The in- - 
ternal Proceſs is pretty long and- 
big in the Baſis of the Skull; it con- 
tains all the Cavities and little Bones 
of the Ear, which have been al- 
ready deſcribed under that Word, 
which ſee. The Holes in the tem- 
Bones' are two internal, and 
external ; the firſt of the ex- 
ternal is the Hole thro' which the 
auditory Nerves paſſes ; the ſecond 
is common to it, and the O- Oc- 
cipitis; the eighth Pair of Nerves, 
and the lateral Sinws's paſs thro? it. 
The firſt of the external Holes is 
the Meatus Auditorius extermu : 
The ſecond opens behind the Pa-. 
late ; it is the End of that 
which comes from the Barrel of 
the Ear to the Mouth : 'The third is 
the Orifice of the Conduit by which 
the Carotidal Arteries enter the 
Nee And the 2 behind 
Praceſſes Maſtoidæut; it paſ- 
ſes a . 7 — carries Ln 
from the external Teguments'to the 
lateral Sinus's. Sometimes this 
Hole is wanting ; there is another 
which is between the Proceſſes Ma- 
Hoidæus and Styliformis, thro which 
the Portio Dura of the auditory 
Nerve paſles ; they have each a Si- 
nus lined with a Cartilage under the 
Meatus Auditorius, which receives 
the Condyl of the lower Jaw.  - 
The fixth Bone of the Cranium 
is the Os Occipitis; it lies on the hin- 
der Part of the Head; it is almoſt 
like a Lozenge, with its lower An- 
gle turned inwards : It: joins the 
Qua Parietalia and Petroſa by the 
Lambaoidal Suture, and the O: 
Sphenoides, by the Sphenoidalts ; It 
is thicker than any other Bones of 
the Granium, yet it is thin 
where the Splenius, Complexus, and 
Trapezius are inſerted. Externally 
it is rough ; internally it has two 


long and ſmall ; to it the Horns of Siaus's in which lie the two Protu- 
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* thro' which there 


e 


- firſt Vertebra of the Neck. 


en 
berances of the Cerebellum; and 
two large Furrows in which lie the 
Sinus lateralis: it has ſeven Holes, 
the firſt two are common to it and 
the oe Petroſa : the lateral Sinus's 
and the Par Yagum paſs thro' them. 
The third is the great Hole thro” 


Which paſſes the Medulla Spinalls : 


'The fourth and fifth are the Holes 
paſs two Veins, 
which bring the Blood from the ex- 
ternal Teguments to the Sinus /ate- 
ralis; ſometimes there is but one, 
and fometimes none of theſe two; 
and ſometimes there are two more 
which the vertebral Veins 
paſs. This Bone has alſo two A. 
pophy/es, one on each Side of the 
1 they are lined with a 
ge, and articulated with the 
It has 
alſo a Protuberance in its Middle, 
from which there a ſmall Li- 
ent, Which is inſerted into the 
t Vertebra of the Neck. It is 
longer in Beaſts than in Men. 
The firſt of the Bones common 
to the Skull and upper Jaw, is the 
Sphenoides: It is a Bone of a very 
ure Figure, and ſituated in the 
Mi of the Baſis of the Skull ; 
it is joined to all the Bones of the 
Cranium by the Sutura Sphenoida- 
lis, except in the Middle of its Sides, 
where it is continued to the O/e 
Petroſa as if they were one Bone. 
On its outſide it has five Apoplyſes; 
the firſt two are broad and thin like 
a Bat's Wings; they are called Pre- 
gozdes 3 they have each a pretty 
2 Sinus, from which the Muſcles 
77246 IN ariſe ; and at their 


lower have each a ſmall 
Hook like * upon which 


linus externus turns its 


the Peri 
4 The third and fourth 


Tendon. 


make the internal, and o wer Part 
of the 2 ; and the _ a little 
Apophyſes like the Criſti Galli in its 
re- part, which is received in a 
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Cavity at the further End of the 


Vomer. There is alſo. a little ſmall 


Protuberance in the Middle of this 
Bone, from which the Muſcles of 
the Uzula ariſe; on its Inſide it 
has four Proceſſes called Clinoides, 
they form a Cavity in the Middle 
of this Bone called Cella Turcica, in 
which lies the Glandula Pituitaria. 


Betwixt the two Tables of this Bone, 


under the Cella Turcica, there is a 
Sima divided into two in its Middle, 
which opens by two Holes into the 
Cavity of the Noſtrils. In the Os 
Sphenoides there are 12 Holes; b 

e firſt and ſecond paſs the Optic 
Nerve ; by the third and fourth 
which are called Foramina Lacera, 

aſs the third Pair, fourth Pair, firſt 
ch of the fifth Pair, and the 
ſixth Pair; by the fifth and fixth 
the ſecond Branch of the fifth 
air ; by the ſeventh and eighth paſs 
the third Branch of the ſame Pair; 
by the ninth and tenth enter the 
Arteries of the Dura Mater ; and 
by the eleventh and twelfth en- 
ter the internal Carotidales, and the 
intercoſtal Nerve goes out. The 
Canals by which the Carotidales en- 
ter are oblique ; the Beginning of 
them is made in the O/a Petraſa, 
and they open within the Skull in 
the Sphenoides. The ſecond and laſt 
of common Bones is the Eh- 
moides, to be deſcribed under that 
Word; which ſee. 

Crafis, from xpaors, Mixtura, a 
Mixture, is ſuch a due Mixture of 
Qualities in a human Body, as con- 
ſtitutes a State of Health. 

Craſſamentum. See Cruor. 

Cremaſter, from xpejudu ſuſpen- 
deo, to hold up; is a Muſcle run- 
wn res the Haräde of the Tuni- 
ca Vaginalis, thus called from its 
Office, becauſe it fuſpends the Teſ- 
ticles, and draws them up in the 
Act of Generation. It ariſes from 
the Os Pubis, and ſpreads its Fibres 


upon 


[ 
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upon the Elythroides, or Tunica Va- 
is. 

Crepitation, from crepo, to crack, 
is that Noiſe which ſome Salts make 
over the Fire in Calcination. See 
Deton@tion. 

Cribroſum, and Cribriforme Os. 
See Ethmoides. | 

Crico- Arytenoideus Lateralis, from 
xpix®-, Annulus, a Ring, apow, 
haurio, to drink, or pins, a ſort 
of Cup to drink out of, and , 
Forma, Shape. See Lan rx. 

Crico- Arytenoidzus Poſticus. See 


Crico-Theraides, from wnpix©-, 
Annulus, a Ring, 9vproc, Scutum, a 
Helmet, and «i9@-, Forma, She pe. 
See Larynx. 

Cricoides, from xgixos;, Annulus, 
a Ring. See 

Crinated Roots, are ſuch as ſhoot 
into the Ground in many ſmall Fi- 
bres like Hair. 

Cryſtz, are a certain Species of 


* Tamours or hard Excreſſences a- 


riſing at a ſmall Diſtance from the 
Verge of the Anus. 

Crifis, from xp, judice, to 
judge, or ſecerno, to ſeparate ; is 
ſome Change in the Patient, which 


diſcovers the State of a Diſeaſe, ei- 


ther for the better or worſe. And 
Critical Days, are thoſe Days 
wherein ſuch Change happens. The 
Writers of Inſtitutions have ſtrange- 
ly perplexed this. Part of a Phyſi- 
cian*s Province; it may therefore 
be of Conſequence to it up as 
much as is conſiſtent with our al. 
lotted Room here. The Concoc- 
tion then of any morbifick Matter, 
and the Humour to be ſccerned, is 


nothing elſe but a Change of it in- 


to ſuch'a due Magnitude or Small- 
neſs, as it may be carried by the 
circulating Blood along the Canals, 
and excerned by Veſſels deſtined for 


that Purpoſe, But if the morbifick 
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Matter cannot be reduced to ſuch a 
Smallneſs that may correſpond 'to 
the Orifices of the ſecretory Veſ- 


ſels, then either an Abſceſs or Hz- 


morrhage will follow, if a Criſis 18 
begun; for which Reaſon Abſceſſes, 
Sc. are accounted leſs perfect Criſes. 


But that the morbific Matter may be 


reduced 5 = —_— 8, and 
its wiſhed-for Di e 
there is required SE ide a 
if the tity of Matter is large; 
that is, if the Diſtemper be great 
and ſevere. And fince there are a 
great many Cauſes, and thoſe yery 
conſtant, that may occaſion the 
Blood and offending Humours 
therein to be of a different Fluidity 
in the Inhabitants of different Cli- 
mates; it is impoſſible but that diffe- 
rent Spaces of Time "ſhould be re- 
quired for the finiſhing ConcoCtion ; 
which makes it impoſſible to deter- 
mine the critical Days in one Cli- 
mate from what they are found to 
be in another. The Cauſes of real 
critical Days, that is, ſuch on which 
ha the laſt Concoction of the 
morbific Matter, which is always 
attended with its Expulſion, are all 
thoſe things which occaſion the Hu- 
mours to Avon: of ſuch a certain 
Magnitude or Minuteneſs, and of a 
greater or leſſer Coheſion; but 
with any given Power, Bodies un- 
equally large, or uneq cohe- 
ring, cannot be concocted in an 
equal Time : wherefore it is to be 
found from the Obſervations made 
by all Nations among themſelves, 
what are the uſual Cauſes and Con- 
ditions of thoſe Diſeaſes which re- 
2 a certain Number of Days to 
iſh ſuch a Concoction in. And 
when there is a ſufficient Number 
of ſuch Obſervations made, the 
Diſtemper and Circumſtances 1 
pearing the ſame, we may be ab 


to foretel a critical Day with much 


| CR 
more Exactneſs, than it is now in 
our Power to do. 19% 
Cbriſtæ Galli. See Ethmoides. 
. Crocus, is a Term given to many 
| ions made by the Chymiſts 
after the Manner of Ruſt, by cor- 
roding and opening metallick Sub- 
ſtances into 25 05 Ne Td? 
. Crotaphite : the fame as 
| 1 l.; wich ſee. 
Crucible, is an earthen Veſſel well 
known to the Chymiits and Refi- 
ners, that is made on Purpoſe to 
endure the Fire, and fit for melting 
of Metals; fonik 8 
Cudity, ſignifies properly Raw- 
neſs, or any thing not duly digeſted 
and mixed, whether in 3 or 
other Subſtances. | 
_ Craer, is the proper Term for 
the thick, red or fibrous Part of 
the Blood, otherwiſe called,Cra/a- 
mentum, in Diſtinction of the ſerous 
or aqueous Part. 
Cura: The two Heads of the 
medullary Subſtance of the Brain, 
called Medulla Oblongata, have this 
Appellation. 
a Clitoridis. See Generation 
Parts of, proper to Women. | 
 Grureus, is a Muſcle which comes 
from the Fore-part of the Thigh- 
bone, between the leſſer and greater 
Trochanter, and lying cloſe upon 
the Bone, it joins its Tendon with 
three others, which all together 
make one broad Tendon that paſſes 
over the Patella, and is inſerted into 


the little Tuberoſity on the upper 


and fore-part of the Tibia. 

n, in Anatomy, is all that Part 
of the Body which reaches from the 
Buttocks to the Toes, and is divi- 

ded into Thigh, Leg, and Foot. 
Crypte, a Term aſed in Anato- 
my to expreſs a Receptable of any 
icular Humour or Matter, in 
Diſtinction from a Gland which is 
not ſuppoſed to receive, but only 

£0 
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Cryftalline Humour, is the ſecond 
Humour of the Eye, that lies imme- 
diately next to the aqueous behind 
the Uvea, oppoſite to the Papilla, 
nearer to the Fore-part than the 
Back-part of the Globe ; it is the 
leaſt of the Humours, but much 
more ſolid than any of them. Its 
Figure, which is convex on both 
Sides, reſembles two unequal Seg- 
ments of Spheres, of which the moſt 
convex is on its Back fide, which 
makes a ſmall Cavity in the pally 
Humour in which it lies. It is 
covered with a fine Coat called 
Aranea, 
Cryſtal Mineral, the ſame as Sal 
Prunel. 
Cryſtallization, is ſuch a Com- 
bination of ſaline Particles, as re- 
ſembles the Form of a Cryſtal, va- 
riouſly modified according to the 
Nature aud Texture of the Salts. 
The Method is by diſſolving any ſa- 
line Body in Water, and filtering it, 
to evaporate till a Film appears at 
the Top, and then let it ſtand to 
ſhoot, and this it does by that at- 
tractive Force which is in all Bodies, 
and particularly in Salt by reaſon of 
its Solidity ; whereby when the 
Menſtruum, or Fluid, in which ſuch 
Particles float, is ſated enough, or 
evaporated (which am, it to the 
ſame) ſo that the ſaline Particles are 
within each other's attractive Pow- 
ers, they draw one another more 
than they are drawn by the Fluid, 
then will they run into Chryſtals. 
And this is peculiar to thoſe Salts 
that let them be ever ſo much di. 
vided and reduced into minute Par- 
ticles, yet when they are formed 
into Cryſtals, they each of them 
re-aſſume their proper Shapes; ſo 
that one might as eaſily diveſt and 
deprive them of their Saltneſs, as 
of their Figure. This being an im- 
mutable and perpetual _ by 
| OW» 
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knowing the Figure of the Cryſtals, 
we ma at what the Tex. 
ture of the Particles ought to be, 
which can form thoſe Cryſtals. And 
on the other hand, by knowing the 
Texture of the Particles, may be 
determined the Figures of the ga 08 
ſtals ; for. ſince the Figures of the 
moſt ſimple Parts remain always 
the ſame, tis evident the Figures 
which they run into, when com- 
pounded and united, muſt be uni- 
form and conſtant. And fince the 
Force of Attraction may be ſtronger 
on one Side of a Particle than on 
another, there will conſtantly be a 

eater Accretion of Salts upon thoſe 
Tides which attract more ftrongly. 
From which it may eaſily be de- 
. monſtrated, that the Figures of the 

leaſt Particles is entirely different 
from that which appears in the 


= See Prop. 17. under Par- 
ticle. 4 


Cube, is a ſolid Body of fix equal 
It 18 


Sides, which are all Squares 

one of the five regular Bodies, and 
its Content is found by multiplying 
any one Side or Surface by the 
Height. 

Cubiforme Os. The ſeventh Bone 
of the Foot is ſo called, becauſe of 
its Figure reſembling a Cube. It 
lies in the ſame Rank with the O/a 
Cuneiformia ; behind, it is joined 
to the Os Calcis ; before, to the two 
outer Bones of the Metatar/us, and 
on its Inſide it is joined to the third 
Os Cumeforme. 

Cubitæus Externus, is one of the 
Extenſors of the Fingers, 'and ari- 
ſeth from the exte 


don under the Ligamentum Annulare, 
is inſerted into the. fourth Bone of 
the Metacarpus that ſuſtains the lit- 
tle Finger. 

Cubiteus Internus, ariſeth from 
the interval Extuberance of the Hu- 


ſions. : 


tained in chaffy Hukks... 
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merus, and Part of the Uu 
upon which it runs all along till it 
paſſes under the Ligamentum Annu- 
lare, and is inſerted by a ſtrong and 
ſhort Tendon into the fourth of the 
firſt Order of the Carpus. 
Cubit, is the middle Part between 
the Shouldet-bone and the Wriſt. - 
| Cuboides. See Cubiforme Os. 
Cucullaris, a Muſcle ſerving to 
move the wr roy; {o'called from its 
Figure reſembling that of a Monk's 
Hood. Tis alſo called Trapexius. 
 Cucullate Flower, from Cala, 
a Hood; ſo called from its Reſem 
blance in Shape to a Hood. 
Cucupha, is an antient Form of 


quilting Spices into a Cap to be 


wore upon the Head in many ner- 
vous Diſtempers, and ſuch as more 
particularly affect the Head; but 
they are now almoſt out of Practice. 
Cucurbit, is a chymical Veſſel, 
commonly called a Body, made of 
Earth or Glaſs, in the Shape of a 
Gourd; and therefore thus called, 
becauſe | 
Cucurbita, is ' a Gourd, whoſe 
Seeds are uſed in cooling Emul- 


Cucurbitula, is a Cupping-Glaſs; 
the Uſe and Manner of applying 
which is too well known to want 
any Deſcription. 

Cucurbitini Lumbrici, are a par- 
ticular kind of Worms reſembling 
the Gourd-ſeeds in Shape, and there- 
OE: ; c EET 
| mus, 1s pr the of 
Corn or Grab, but of no other 
Plant; becauſe that is called Caulis. 


Extuberance And 
of the Humerus, and paſſing its Ten- 


Culmiferous Plants, are ſuch as 
have a ſmooth jointed Stalk, and 
uſually hollow ; and at each Joint 
the Stalk is wrapped about with 
ſingle, narrow, long ſharp-pointed 
Leaves, and their Seeds are con- 
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3 Os, See Sphenordis 


Cuneiformia Oſſa, are the fourth, 
fifth, and fix Bones of the Foot, 
thus called from their Wedge-like 
Shape, the Term importing ſo much, 
from. Cunis, a Wedge, and Forma, 


Shape; for they are large above, 
and narrow below. They lie all 


=three at the Side of one another. 


Their upper Side is convex, and 
their under hollow, by which means 
the Muſcles and Tendons in the 
Bottom of the Foot are not hurt 
when we go. At one End they 
have each a Sims, which receives 
the Os Naviculare, and at the other 
End they are joined to the three in- 
ner Bones of the Metatarſus ; the 
inmoſt of theſe Bones is the big- 
gel, and that in the Middle the 


'  Guneus, the Wedge, which is a 


triangular Priſm, whoſe Sides are 
acute angled Iſoſceles Triangles. 
Cunnus, expreſſes ſo much of a 
Woman's Privy-parts as conſiſts of 
the Clitoris, Nymphe, and Labia. 
- Capel or , is a Furnace made 
of Aſhes and burnt Bones, for ſe- 
parating .the Droſs from Metal:, 
chiefly uſed by the Refiners. See 
Le Mort's Metallurgia contracta. 
Curcuma, 'Turmerick, called Co- 
cut Indicus, becauſe of its Saffron- 


.. colour, and the Place from whence 
it comes. 


Cuſpated, in Botany, is when the 
Leaves of a Flower end in a Point, 
from Cuſpis, a Spear, whoſe Point 
they reſemble. | 
Cutaneous, is any thing concern- 
ing the Skin, either of a Diſtem- 
per or Remedy, from Cutis, the 


Cutaneous Diſeaſes, are generally 
ſuppoſed to proceed from that cur- 
dy Matter, like Paſte, which being 
thruſt out and lodged between the 


- th 
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_— Pores, cauſes a 
of the Juices, and of the 
Skin, SS. 8 age 
Cuticula, called alſo Epidermis 
from is}, ſupra, above, and Jiqua, 
Cutis, the Skin, is the firſt and oùter- 
moſt covering of the Body, com- 
monly called the Scarf-Skin. This 
is that ſoft Skin which riſes in a 
Bliſter upon any Burning, or the 
Application of a Bliftering Plaiſter. 


It ſticks cloſe to the Surface of the 


true Skin, to which it is alſo tied by 
the Veſſels which nouriſh it, tho” 
they are ſo ſmall as not to be ſeen. 
„ 
a oſcope, it a to 

made up of 2 3 
ing ſmall Scales, which cover one 
another, more or leſs, according to 
the different Thickneſs of the Scarf- 
skin in the ſeveral Parts of the Bo- 
dy. In the Lips, where the Scales 
appear plaineſt, becauſe the Skin is 
thinneſt, they only in a Manner 
touch one another. Now theſe 
Scales are either the excretory Ducts 
of the Glands of the true Skin, as 
is apparent in Fiſhes, or elſe the 
Glands have their Pipes openin 
between the Scales. Lewenhoec 
reckons, that in one cuticular Scale 
there may be 500 excretory Chan- 
nels, and that a Grain of Sand will 
cover 2c0 Scales; ſo that one 
Grain of Sand will cover 102500 
—_ thro' which we daily per- 
Pur. | 

The Scales are often glewed to 
one another by the groſſer Parts of 
our inſenſible Tranſpiration harden- 
ing upon them by the Heat of the 
Body, which carries off the more 
volatile Particles. 'The Humour, 
which is afterwards ſeparated by the 
Glands of the Skin being pent in 
between the Scales, cauſes frequent 
Itching 3 and where the Matter has 
been long pent up, {mall * 


for the removing of which, Na- 
ture directs to thoſe wholſome Re- 
medies of frequent Rubbing, or 
Waſhing, or Bathing. The Uſe of 
the Scarf-skin is to defend the 
Nerves of the Skin, which are the 
Origin of the Senſe of Feeling, 
from the Injuries of rough and 
hard Bodies, as well as the Air : for 
either thoſe would make too exqui- 
ſite and painful an Impreſſion on 
the naked Nerves : or the Air 
would dry them, ſo as that they 


would be leſs ſuſceptible of the 


nicer Touches of Pleaſure, 

Cutis, the Skin, In this there 
are three Parts remafkable: The 
firſt is an infinite Number of the 
Papilla pyramidales ; theſe are the 
Ends of all the Nerves of the Skin, 
each omg is ome" two or 
three Covers of a pyramidal Figure, 
and thoſe Covers 4 above — 
ther. They may be eaſily ſeen and 
ſeparated in the Skin of an Elephant, 
and inthe Skin of the Feet of ſeve- 
ral other Animals. Between theſe 
Papille are an infinite Number of 
Holes, which are the Orifices of the 
excretory Veſſels of the milliary 
Glands underneath. About the Pa- 
pillæ is ſpread a mucous Subſtance, 
which becauſe it is pierced by them, 
and conſequently full of little Holes, 
is call'd by Malpigbi, the Corpus re- 
ticulare; its uſe is to keep the Extre- 
mities of the Nerves ſoft and moiſt, 
and ſenſible of the ſlighteſt Touches, 
'The ſecond Part is a Web of nervous 
Fibres, and other Veſſels differently 
interwoven, and it is the Parenchy- 
ma, or that Part of the Skin that 
the Parchment is made of. 'The 
third Part is an infinite Number of 
milliary Glands, about which there 
is much Fat; they lie under the o- 
ther two Parts, and they ſeparate 
the Matter of Sweat and inſenſible 


Tranſpiration, Each Gland receives 
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a Nerve and Artery, and ſends out 
a Vein and excretory Veſſel, which 


to the Cuticula, for the di 
the Body of this Matter, and for 
_ moiſtening the RO the 
apillæ pyramidales, ey ma 
not dry, — would very m 
hurt the Senſe of Feeling. Upon 
the Surface of the Skin there are 
many parallel Lines, which are cut 
as many 1 ones. Theſe 
Interſections make Spaces of a 
Rhomboidal Figure; and out of 
each Angle, for the greateſt Part, 


pom a „ ſhorter or longer, as 
ature requires in the ſeveral Parts 
of the Body: but in the Palms of 


the Hand, where there are no Hairs, 


theſe Lines do not interſect one a- 


nother; and on the Ends of the 
Fingers they are ſpiral. The Skin 
is fix times thicker than the Scarf- 
skin; and in the Sole of the Foot it 


is much thicker than in the Face, 


Hands, and other Parts. In the 
Summer it is ſofter, becauſe the 


Pores are wider. In the Winter it 


is more compact and harder, be- 
cauſe the Pores are more cloſe ; 
therefore the Hairs of Beaſts ſtick 
faſter, and Furs made of them are 
better in that Seaſon. In ſome this 
Skin is white, in others black and 
tawny, which probably comes from 
the different Colours of the Mucus, 
which covers the Parenc of 
the Skin ; for the Fibres of the Skin 
in all are white, and there is little 
or no Difference in the Colour of 
different Bloods. The Skin is not 
only a 8 in which 8 the 
Parts of the are wrapp' 3 
but in it alſo — has „ 
Organs of the Senſe of Feeling, ſo 
that not the leaſt thing h can 


aſſault us without our Knowledge: 
and as it preſerves us from exter- 
relieves us of 


nal Offences, ſo it 5 


es thro' the other two Parts | 
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uous internal 
ds being the E- 


munctories of the whole Body, thro” 
Which not only the t Hu- 
mours paſs, but likewiſe the greateſt 


Part of the Liquors which we drink, 


art of their Office in 
e Aliments into the 
Blood, are in the next Place to diſ- 


which havin 


_ ſolve the ſaline and terreſtrial Par- 
. ticles to be carried off through the 


Glands of the Skin and Kidneys. 
Now the Sum of all theſe Particles 
ftrain'd thro the cuticular Glands, 
is by Sanctorius reckoned to amount 
to about 50 Ounces in Taly; fo 
that ſuppoſe a Man's Body to weigh 
160 Pounds, then in 51 Days we 

rſpire a Quantity equal to the 

eight of the whole Body. And 
from the Conſideration of this and 
other Evacuations, our Bodies are 


aid to be renewed and changed in 


ſome ſtated Times: but that the 


Veſſels or ſolid Parts of the Body 


do conſtantly decay, waſte, and 
evaporate, does not atall ſeem pro- 


| bable ; nor if they do, is it poſſible 
to determine in what Time there 1s 


a total Change ; and I am more 
apt to think, that the Fluids only 
conſume, of which though ſeveral 
Pounds are daily loſt, yet it is not 
from thence certain when the old 
Stock is ſpent, and the Veſſels fil- 
led with new Juices : For beſides 
that the true Quantity of Blood in 
the Body is not certainiy known, 
we can never be ſure whether they 
are new or old Juices, or a Mixture 
of both, which are conſtantly fly- 
ing off; and if a Mixture, which is 


moſt probable, in what Proportion 


they are mixed, which muſt neceſ- 
farily be known in order to deter- 


mine when the old Maſs is entirely 


evacuated. But that Part of our 
native Blood does remain in the 
Body, even to the laſt Stages of 
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Life, ſome think credible from 

hence, that the Small-pox comes 
upon many at 80 or go Years of 
Age; but whether that is conclu- 


five, we have not Leiſure here to 
examine. 
Cycliſcus, from xdx d, Circu- 


lus, a Circle, is an Inſtrument in 
the Form of a Half Moon, uſed by 
the Surgeons to ſcrape away Rot- 
tenneſs. | 

Cycloid, is the Curve deſcribed by 
a Point in the Periphery of a Circle, 
rolling upon a ſtraight Line. 

C „ade, is a ſolid Body made 
by the Rotation of a rectan 
Parallelogram about one of its 
ſides; ſo that when in Anatomy a 
Veſſel is ſaid to be cylindrical, or a 
Cylinder, tis meant that it is fo 
ſhaped, as not to be narrower at 
one End than another, but that it is 
of the ſame Diameter in all Places, 
contrary to a Cone, or a conical 
Veſſel ; which fee. 

Cyma, is a Term in Botany, ſig- 
. 08 the Top of any Plant or 

erb. | 


Cymatodes, is applied by Galen 
and ſome others to an unequal fluc- 
tuating Pulſe, | 

Cynanthropia, is uſed by Bellini 
de morbis capitis, to expreſs a par- 
ticular kind of Melancholy, when 
Men fancy themſelves changed into 
Dogs, and imitate their Actions. 

Cynodefos, from xuvidnxrog, 10 
Diaſcorides calls a Perſon bit with 
a mad Dog. 3 

Cynolyſſa, or Cynoliſſus, is uſed by 
Lifter, Exercit. 3. de morbis chron. 
in the ſame ſenſe as Rabies canina, 
the Magneſs peculiar to a Dog. 

ms, is Fas: N or 

eedy Appetite, is not eaſily 
2 be fatufed. . 

Cyrenaicus, is applied to the Juice 
of the Laſerpitium of the Ancients, 
from the Country Wü 
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DA 
flouriſhed, by Scribonious Largns Ae- 
meta, and ſome others ; as it is al- 
o taken notice of under the ſame 
Diſtinction by Sanctorius in his 


Aphoriſms. 
„ iforme Os. See Naviculare 


„e from xv, Canis, a 


and Deus, a Tooth; Dog- 


Teeth: ſo called for their Shape, 
reſembling the two large Teeth of 
a Dog's lower Jaw. See Teeth. 


Cyfticks, are Medicines preſcribed 
in any Diſorders of the Bladder ; 
becauſe, 


Otis, from xuU5i;, Veſica, a Blad- 
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der, ſigniſies Part of the Body 
ſo called, Ae Bladder, 
or Gall-Bladder. And, 


Cyſticus Ductus, is a Pipe nt | 
goes From the Neck of the Gall- 


ladder, not in a ſtraight Line with 
the Bladder, but, as it were, more 
depreſſed in the Liver; into which 
ſome bilious Ducts likewiſe open, 
and its inner Membrane has ſeveral 
Rig æ, to retard the Motion of 00 
Bile. See Fecur. 

Cyfiic, is alſo applied to the Ar 
teries Veins communicating 
between the Vena Portæ and . 
ver; ' 
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Acryon, IJaxpuoy, fignifies 
properly a Tear; — 
Dacryodes is by Hippocrates applie 
to 3 kind of weeping Ul- 
cer. And, 
 Dacriopoets, i is ſaid of thoſe things 
which excite Tears by their Acri- 
mony, as Onions, Horſe -Radiſh, 


and the like. 


Daedalus, is a Name given by 
ſome Chymiſts to Mercury, on ac- 
count of ; its great Volatility with 
Heat, from a Perſon ſo called, who 
invented Wings to fly with. 

Demon, which ſtrictly ſignifies a 
Spirit either good or bad, hath not 
likewiſe eſcaped Torture from the 
Application of ſome Writers in Me- 
dicine, moſt of which are too ridi- 
culous to take Notice of ; but as it 
is taken in a bad Senſe, its deriva- 
tive Dæmoniac is moſt juſtly aſcribed 
to ſuch Diſtempers as cannot be aſ- 
ſigned to natural Cauſes, but are ſup- 
poſed from the Influence of Poſſeſ- 
ſion by the Devil: tho? even ſuch 
Notions have now long ſince been 


_ exploded, 


' have 


Damnata Terra. See gh Mer | 
tuum. 

Daphnilzon : Diaſcoritles thus calls 
the Oil of Bays, from Daphne, the 
8 reported by the Poets to 

en changed into that Tree, 

Dartos, is the inner Coat of the 
Scrotum, compoſed of many fleſhy 

or muſcular Fibres, by means of 
which the Scrotum is contracted; 


and which is reckoned a Sign of 


Health. But the Reaſon this 
Name from its Etymology we can- 

not leam. For 94g; ſignifies 
Excoriation, and by Anatomiſts is 
ſometimes applied to raiſing the 
Nn m their incladed 
Parts, particularly by Fe/alius. 
Data, from the Participle of do, 
to give, is a Term uſed for ſuch 
Things or Quantities as are ſuppo- 
ſed to be given or known it order 
to find out thereby other Things or 
antities, which are unknown or 
fought for. And this, Which was 
firſt tranſplanted from the Mathe- 
maticks into n expreſſes 
I any 
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Quantity which for the ſake of 
—_ Calculation, is taken for 
ted to be ſuch, without requir- 
ing an immediate Proof for its cer- 
tainty; and this is called the given 
Quantity, Number, or Power: and 
ſuch Things as are known, from 
whence. either in the animal Me- 
- > <20Y or the Operation of Me- 
icines, we come to the Knowledge 
of Things before unknown, are 
now frequently in phyſical Writers 
called Data. 

Dealbation, hath been uſed by the 
Chymiſts and Refiners; for render- 
ings things white which were not ſo 
before, but is now almoſt grown in- 
to Diſuſe. 

Deambulation, 


Deatb, in Medicine is a total 
Stoppage of the Blood's Circula- 


Debility, is a Relaxation of the 
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ing of its Bark or Shell, from ds; 


from, and Cortex, Bark. 
Decrepitation, is a Term much 
uſed by Ludovicus and Wedelins for 
the cracking Noiſe which Salt 
makes, when put over the Fire 


in a Crucible. | 


Decurtatus, is by ſome applied 


to a Pulſe which grows weaker - 


every ſtroke, until an intire Ceſ- 
ſation ; or if it recovers again, it is 
called Pulſus Decurtatus reci 


procus 3 
ſee Galen de different. Pulſ. Lib. 1. 


<4: 
hr ra is when Lines croſs 
one another ; and is the Caſe of 


many Muſcles and Membranes, 


where the Fibres run over one ano- 
ther in greater or leſſer Angles, and 
give both Strengh and Convenien- 
cy of Motion different ways, much 
in the ſame Manner as Threads are 
made in a Net. 
Decuſſorium, is a 's In- 
ſtrument where with the Dura Mater 
is preſſed down in the Operation 
of the Trepan, to ſave it from 


lids, induces Weakneſs and Dama 


ning, 
Decantation, is the pouring off any 


| 19 uors clear from its Fæces. 
| ſignifies, that which is 


apt. and ready. to fall : and thus Bo- 


taniſts fay, in ſome Plants the Pe- P 


rianthium, or Calyx is deciduous 
with the Flower, 7, e. falls from off 
| It is alſo applied 
to ſome Parts of the Body in a ſtate 
of Relaxation, as by Joh. Stephanus 
in his Notes upon Avicen to the 
Umnla, which he calls Uvula De- 


Declenfion, is when a Diſeaſe is 


paſs its Hight, and the Symptoms 


abate. 

Decoction, is any thing boiled, 
from decoquo, to boil : ſee Apo- 
xen. 

Docortication, is ſtripping any 


Damage. 

Defenſiti ue, is ſaid of a Plaiſter 
or Bandage whereby Surgeons keep 
on their Dreſſings, and ſecure 
Wounds from the Air. 

Deferentia Vaſa. See Generation, 
arts of. ER: | 
Deflagration, ſignifies burning 
away- any thing, and is a Term fre- 

ently made uſe of in Chymiſtry 
or ſetting Fire to ſeveral Things in 
their Preparation; as in ing 
the Atbiops with Fire, the Sal Pru- 
nellæ, and many others of the like 
Nature. 6 2 

Defiuxion, ſignifies a running off, 
or flowing of any Liquid; from a, 
and fue to run off; and generall 
expreſſes the Rheum in a — 
or a ſudden diſcharge of thin Hu- 
mours upon any Part. 


De- 
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| Dijettieht from dejicio, to caſt 

off. Going to Stool 1s ſo called. 
Deleterious, probably from m, 


toreo, to hurt; thoſe Things are fo 


called which ate of a poyſonous 
Nature. Galen applys it to all Ca- 
tharticks, on a Suppoſition that they 
muſt contain ſomewhat inimicous 
to the human Body, to make them 
occaſion ſuch Commotions in it. 

Deliquinm, ſignifies Swoonin 
away, from what Caufe ſoever ; 
and | 

Deliquium, is alſo a Term in 
Chymiſtry, 1 
Fufion of ſome lixivious Salts in 4 
moift Air, as Oil of 'Tartar per De- 
liquium. ; 

Delirium, is an Incapacity in the 
Organs of 3 to perform 
their Function in due Manner, fo 
that the Mind does not reflect upon 
and judge of external Objects as 
uſual ; az is the Caſe frequently in 
Fevers, from too 1 ous a Hurr 
of the Blood, nich alters fo far 
the Secretion in the Brain, as to 
diſorder the whole nervous Syſtem. 
See Narcoticts. 

Deltoides, is a triangular Muſcle, 
which is thus called from A, the 
Greek Delta, and ., Forma, 
Shape. It ariſes exactly oppoſite to 
the Trapexius from one third Part 
of the Clavicula, from the Acromi- 
un and Spine of the Scapula, and is 
inſerted tendinous into the Middle 
of the Os Humeri, which Bone it 
lifts up directly; and it aſſiſts with 
the Nee Spinatus and Coracobri- 
chialis in all the Actions of the Hu- 


merus, except the Depreſſion; it 
being convenient that the Arm 
ſhould be raiſed and ſuſtained, in 
order to its moving on any Side. 
Demonſtration, is a Chain of Ar- 
guments depending on one ano- 


(ing) 
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ther, and founded primaril 


ly it is that Way uſed by Mathema- 
ticians, of proving their Aſſertions 
by ſuch as keep the Image or 
Picture of what is expreſſed by the 
ſeveral Terms in a Propoſition al- 
ways in 1 1 od 8 
requires the He iagrams ; 
whereby the Mind is conducted 
thro' the Whole with as much Cer- 
tainty, as in actually numbring {o 
many Pieces of Money out of one 
Hand into another. And for this 
— . 1 — in Mathematicks, 
to which this Term is appropriated; 
Perſons at a Dime un je 
another, ſhall draw the fame Con- 
doftohs from the fame Premi 

without the leaſt Variation, as much 
as the fame Sums to be added toge- 
ther will always produce the fame 


Total. But when this is apply'd 


to Purpoſes not attended with equal 
Certainty, it is with Impro- 
priety ; tho? often done by Perſons 
too opinionated of their own Abj- 
lities and Speculation. 


57% is that Propetty in Bo. 


dies which ariſes from a Texture 
wherein more Matter is contained 
in any given Surface, or, which is 
the ſame thing, wherein there ar 
fewer Pores ; and the Manner 
Means of occaſioning this, is called 
Condenſation. The Fluids, whoſe 
Denſity it is of the moſt Importance 
to be acquainted with, in order, to 


judge of the atmoſpherical Preſſure 
2 8 many of its Conſequences, ars 


Air, Water, and Quickſilver; and 
according to Sir 1/aac Newton's Cal- 
culation, Water is . 800 or 
850 to t, allowing the Mercury in 
ihe Borofcope to b at the Height of 

o Inches; the Denſity of Quick- 
Liver to Water as 13 + to 1 ; and 


conſequently the Denfity of .Quick- | 


flver to Air, is as 11617 to 1. 
» 12 Den- 


y in ſelf. 


evident Principles; but more ſtrict· 
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Dentagra, ſignifies the Tooth- 
. ach; 4 applied alſo to Inſtru- 
ments to draw Teeth with, of the- 
Figures of which Parey gives ma- 
my Examples. | 
Dentarius, is a Perſon profeſſing 
to draw Teeth, or remedy their 
Diſorders ; and 
Dentiſcalpium, is an Inſtrument 
to clean the Teeth with, as alſo one 
deſcribed by Scultetus, to ſeparate 
the Gums from the Teeth, to faci- 
litate their Extraction. 

Dentes, the Teeth, are the hard- 
eſt and ſmootheſt Bones of the 
Body ; they are formed in the Ca- 
vities of the Jaws, which are lned 
with a thin Membrane; upon which 
there are ſeveral Veſſels, thro' which 
there paſſes a thick tranſparent Hu- 
mour, that, as it increaſes, hard- 
ens in Form of Teeth: And about 
2 ſeventh Le eighth e 2 

irth, in to pierce the Edge 
of — 51 = the Per iofleum — 
Gums; which being very ſenſible, 
create a violent Pain, and other 
Symptoms incident to Children in 
the Time of Toothing. They be- 
gin not to appear all at a time, firſt 

e Dentes inciſtvi of the upper, and 
then thoſe of the lower Jaw appear, 
becauſe they are the thinneſt and 
ſharpeſt; — 5 them come out the 
Canini, becauſe they are ſharper 
than the Molares, but thicker than 
the Inciſivi; and laſt of all the 
Molares, becauſe they are thickeſt 
and blunteſt. Of this viſcous tranſ- 
parent Liquor, which is the Sub- 
ſtance of the Teeth, there are two 
| Layers, the one below the other, 
divided by. the ſame Membrane, 
which covers all the Cavity of the 
Jaw : The uppermoſt Layer forms 
the Teeth which come out firſt, but 
about the ſeventh Year of Age they 
are thruſt out by the Teeth made of 
the undermoſt. Layer, which then 
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begin to ſprout ; and if theſe Teeth. 
be loſt, they never grow again : 
But if ſome have been obſerved to 
ſhed their Teeth twice, they have 
had three Layers of this viſcous 
Humour, which hardly ever hap- 

ns. About the one and twentieth 
Year the two laſt of the Molares 
ſpring up, and they are called Den- 
tes Satientiæ. 

Dentrifice, is a Medicine to 
cleanſe or faſten the Teeth, of what 
Form ſoever, whether in Liquid, 


or Powder. 


Dentiformis Proceſſus. See Pyre- 
noides. 

Dentition, is the Time wherein 
Children are breeding their Teeth. 

Deobſiruent, from deobſtruo, to 
open, is ſaid of ſuch Medicines as 
open Obſtructions: See Detergent. 
But there is yet ſomewhat further 
expreſſed in this Term than is to 
be apprehended under that ; for a 
Medicine may be deobſtruent, that 
is not in the ſtricteſt Senſe detergent, 
as are moſt made of metalline Sub- 
ſtances, ſuch as Steel and Mercury ; 
which obtain this Appellation from 
their acting by their natural 
Weight, whereby they increaſe the 
Momentum of the circulating Fluid, 
and make it ſtrike againſt the ſe- 
cretory Outlet with a greater Force: 
becauſe the Momenta, or Vis Per- 
cuſſionis of all Projefils, of which 
kind is a circulating Fluid, is as their 
Solidities, ſuppoſing their Velocities 
equal. 'The more therefore the ani- 
mal Fluids are ſaturated with denſe 
and ſolid Particles, with the greater 
Force they diſtend the Veſſels, and 
the more eaſily break thro' where 
the Structure 3 their Eſcape ; 
and upon that Account are Medi- 
cines which add to theſe Qualities 
in the Flyids, called Deobſtruents, 
See Mars. . 
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Deoppilatory, the ſame as Deob- 
z Which ſee. 

Dapblegmation, is ſuch an Opera- 
tion by takes away the of. from 
any ſpirituous Fluid, as by repeated 
Diſtillation i is at Length left all 
wes era e 

egmated Spirit, is ſu irit 
nn a : 

. Depilatory, from de, of or from, 
and Pilz, Hair ; is ſuch a Medicine 
as takes the Hairs off from any Place 
where they are a Deformity, which 
may commodiouſly be done with 
Ruſma ; which ſee. 

Depreſſor Labii inferioris, or Qua- 
dratus, is a Muſcle conſiſting of 
ſome thin fleſhy Fibres, which lie 
immediately under the Skin upon 
the Chin ; they ariſe from the Edge 
of the Fore-part of the under Jaw, 
and are inſerted into the upper 


Lip. 
epreſor Labii ſuperioris, or Tri- 
angu 


, is a Muſcle that ariſeth 
from the lower Edge of the under 
Jaw, between the Maſſeter and 
Quadratus, and aſcendeth by the 
Angle of the Mouth to the upper 
Jaw. Theſe two Muſcles acting to- 


gether, expreſs a ſorrowful Counte- 
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nance, becauſe they draw down- 
wards the Corners of the Mouth 
and Cheeks: 55 © 05 8 
\ Depreſſores Na, are a Pair of 
Muſcles ariſing from the Os Mar- 
illare, above the Dentes inciſorii, 
and are inſerted into the Extremities 
of the Alæ, which they pull down- 


 Deprimens Oculi. See Eye. 
Depuration, ſignifies the freeing 
any Liquor or ſolid Body from its 
Foulneſs, which may be effected va- 
rious Ways. See gy Re 

| Derivation, is the drawing away 


of Humours, that threaten any no- 


ble Part, to be dif d by ſome- 
other below, where there is not 
much Danger; as in Defluxions 
upon the Eyes, to apply a Bliſter to 
e Neck. And ſuch a Tranſlation 
of Humours ſometimes alſo pro- 
ceeds from natural Cauſes, = 
Deſcent of heavy Bodies: If a 
Body deſcend from A by its proper 
Gravity, it will come to the Center 
& in the ſame time as another ſuch- 
like Body by its Revolution ſhall de- 
ſcribe the Quadrant AD E. Princ. 
Pa Math. Lib. 1. Prop. 38, 
e | 


= "_ n * 
* 9 8 


Wherefore OM from the 

—_ of the Medium, all Bo- 

es muſt needs deſcend equally 

and come to the Center from 

> fame Height at the ſame time, 

as in Fact is found by Experiment 
true. 


An heavy Body let fall from any 
t Heig ht near the Surface of our Earth, 
| r Time 16424 
Feet Englifs, or 197 Inches and 4 5 
Prop. 1. The Velocities of de- 
ſcending heavy Bodies are propor- 
tionate to the Times from the Be- 
gan) of their F al. This fol- 
o (Gih t the | James Dr. Halley, 
Philoſ. Tranſ. N. 179.) becauſe the 
Action of Gravity being continual, 
in i 850 Space of Time the follow- 
receives a new Im pulſe 
— . 5 to * it had before in the 
fame of Time received from 
Power: vv. in the firſt 
| 3 "Body hath ac- 
quired a Velocity, which in that 
tune would carry it a certain Diſ- 
tance, ſuppoſe 32 Foot 2 Inches, 
and there were no new Force, it 
would continue to deſcend at that 
rate with an eguable Motion: But 
in the next Second of Time, the 
ſame Power of Gravity continual- 
ly acting thereon, ſuperadds a new 
elocity equal to the former; ſo 
that at — End of — Seconds, 


the Velocity is double to what it 


was at the End of the firſt, And 
after the ſame Manner may it be 
proved to be triple at the End of 
the third Second, and ſo on. Where- 
fore the Velocities of falling Bodies 


are proportionate to the Times of 
their Falls. Q. E. D. 
Prop. 2. The Species deſcribed 


by the Fall of a Body, are as the 
Squares of the Times from the Be- 


of the Fall. 
Demon. Let AB 8 the 
Time of the Fall of a 


— 
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y BG, preſents the Space 
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— 5 at the 4.4; the Fall, ans 
draw the Line 4C: divide 


into as many Parts as you 
pleaſe, as b 6 Fr from 
theſe Points draw the Lies, be, bc, 
Sc. parallel to B C, tis manifeſt 
that — ſeveral Lines 5 c repreſent 
the ſeveral Nec of the falling 
Body, in ſuch Parts of the 1 
AB of 4B: it is evident lik 

wiſe that the Area PT as: 5 
Sum of all the Lines bc taken to- 
gether, which ac to the Me- 
thod of Indiviſibles, are infinitely 
many: ſo that the Area ABC re- 
— the Sum of all the Veloci- 
ties, between none and BC ſuppo- 
ſed-infinitely many ; which Sum is 
the Space deſcended in the 1 
repreſented by 4B. And by the 
ſame Reaſon = Area's Abc will 
repreſent the Spaces deſcended in 
the Times 4 b. 280 that the 8 
deſcended in the Times 4B, 

as the Area's of the Tri: angles ABC, 
Abc; which by the —_ of the 
6th of Euclid, are as the Squares 
of their Hemologous Sides A B, Ab, 
that is to ſay, the Times: where. 
fore the Deſcents of falling Bodies 
are as the Squares of the Times of 
their Fall. 2. Z. D. 

Prop. 3. The Velocity which a 
deſcending Body acquires in any 
Space of Time, is double to that 
where with it would have moved the 
Space deſcended by an equable Mo- 
tion in the ſame time. 


w 


Demonſt. Draw E C el to 
AB, and AB parallel to BC, 
and compleat the Parallel 


ABCE'; it is evident that the Area 
thereof may repreſent the Space, a 
Body moved equally with the Velo- 
city B C would deſcribe in the Time 
AB; and the Triangle ABC re- 
** 
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Fall of a Body in the ſame time A B 
(by the foregoing Propoſition. ) 
Now the Triangle 4 B C 1s half the 
Parallelogram 4B CE, and con- 
ſequently the Space deſcribed by the 
Fall, is half what would have been 
deſcribed by an equal Motion with 
the Velocity B C in the fame time; 
wherefore the Velocity BC at the 
End of the Fall, is double to that 
Velocity which, in the Time A B, 
_ have ee the fal- 
repreſen the Triangle 
2 CEO with an ple Motion. 
Prop. 4. All Bodies, on or near 
the Surface of the Earth, in their 
Fall deſcend ſo, as at the End of the 
firſt Second of Time they have de- 
ſcribed 16 Feet, 1 Inch, London 
Meaſure, and acquired the Veloci 


of 32 Feet, 2 Inches in a 5 


This is made out from the 25th 
Propoſition of the ad Part of Mr. 


Huygens de _— O/cillatorio : 


wherem he demo the time of 
the leaſt Vibrations of a Pendulum, 
to be to the Tune of the Fall of a 


—— 


Body from the Height of half the 
Length of the Pendulum, as the 
Circumference of a Circle to its 
Diameter; whence, as a Corollary, 
it follows, That as the Squares of 
the Diameter are to the Square of the 
Circumference, ſo half the L 

of the Pendulum vibrating Seconds, 
is to the Space deſcribed by the Fall 
of a Body in a Second of Time; and 
the Length of a Pendulum vibra- 
ting Seconds being found 49, 125, 
or 4 Inches, the Deſcent in a 8 
cond will be found by the aforeſaid 


Analogy 16 Feet and 1 Inch; and 


by the laſt Propoſition the Velocity 
wall be — And near to 
this it hath been found by ſeveral 

iments, which, by treaſon of 
the Swiftneſs of the Fall, cannot ſo 
exactly determine its | 


From theſe four Propoſitions all 
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From them likewiſe is the Doc- 
trine of Projectils deducible, aſſum- 
ing the two following Axioms, wiz. 
1. That the Body ſet a moving, 

will move on continually in a right 

Line with an equable Motion, un- 


leſs ſome other Force or Impedi- 


ment intervene, whereby it is ac- 
celerated, or retarded, or deflected. 
2. That a Body being agitated 
by two Motions at a Time, does 
by their compounded Forces paſs 
thro' the ſame Points as it would 
do, were the two Motions divided 
and acted ſucceflively. , 
Deficcative, from deficco, to draw 
away, or dry up. Medicines are 
thus called which are drying, and 
uſed - ſkin over old Sores. 
eſpumation, from de ſpuma, 
froth 2 is the Clarification of 
any Liquor, by throwing up its 
Foulneſs in a Froth, and taking 
that off. | 


Hy Deſquammation, from de ſquam- 


ma, icales off, expreſſes the clean- 
ſing carious Bones which flake off 


like Scales. 


| Deftilltion or Diſtillation : This 
is a Proceſs very common in both 
Pharmacies ; but yet the Rationale 


of it may be ſo little known, 
as to make it worth while to be 
ſomewhat er, in its Expla- 


nation; and eſpecially as the Rea- 
ſoning hereupon will give a good 


Inſight into ſome other Matters of 
Conſequence within the ſame Stu- 


dy. This Proceſs is chiefly ma- 


© naged either by the right or ob- 


lique Diſtillation ; the firſt is by the 
Aſcent and Elevation of Particles, 


which after deſcend again in the 


Farm of Drops, and is uſed when 


the Texture of a Body is ſuch, as 


allows of an eaſy Aſcent, of which 


EK.ing are Vegetables : But the ob- 


lique is deſigned, for the moſt Part, 


* - 


for ſuch as conſiſt of heavier Par- 
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titles, and cannot be raiſed without 
a ſtrong Impulſe, and by the moſt 
forcible, not ſo high as the Top of 
an Alembick; and theſe are almoſt 
all Minerals and Metals. Now the 
Aſcent of Fluids is chiefly promoted 
two Ways; firſt upon the Account 
of their ſpecifick Levity ; and ſe- 
condly by Impulſe. The firſt way 
of Elevation is manifeſt from this 
Lemma, viz. That Particles of Bo- 
dies which ſwim in any Fluid, i 
they are ſpecifically lighter, muſt 
borne upwards by that Fluid. T here- 
fore ſince diſtill'd Liquors are carri- 
ed upwards thro' the Air, it's to be 
inquired how they can be ſpecih- 
cally lighter than the Air. Now a 
Fluid may be ſpecifically lighter than 
another, when under a larger Sur- 
face, it has an equal or leſs Gravi- 
: According to this Proportion, 


t 
. Bulk of this Fluid ought to be 


increaſed in Diſtillation: And how 
eaſily by the Help of Fire it may be 
increaſed, or, which is the ſame 
thing, rarefy d, one who is but to- 
lerably well verſed in Phyſicks may 
comprehend. And whoſoever has 
but obſerved a Thermometer, or 
boiling Water, muſt be ſenſible how 
great a Quantity of Air there is 
| oft in all Fluids, and 
what a Force there is in Heat to ra- 
refy it; for Rarefaction is nothin 

but the ſame Quantity of Matter dif- 
fuſed into a greater Space; ſo that 
the ſame Weight remains, tho” the 
Bulk grows much larger, From 
whence *tis plain, there muſt be a 
greater Number of Pores in the 
rarefy'd Body, which are either in- 


tirely void of all Matter, or at leaſt 


of ſuch Matter as hath any conſi- 


_ derable Gravity. Further therefore 


it is neceſſary to know, what Pro- 
portion of Rarefaction is ſufficient 
to produce this ſpecifick Levity. 
And to ſet this Matter in the cleareſt 

Light, 
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Light, it is moſt proper to begi 
. ſumpleſt N as for 
Inſtance, that of Water. Tis 
known by Computation, that the 
Proportion of the ſpeciſick Gravity 
of Water to that of Air, is ſome- 
thing more than 800 to 1. Since 


therefore Similar Spheres, or Solids, by 


are as the Cubes of their Diameters, 
and the ſpecifick Gravity decreaſes 
reciprocally in the very ſame Pro- 
portion as the Cubes of their Dia- 
meters increaſe; in order to make 
2 Particle of Water lighter than a 
Particle of Air, no more is neceſſa- 
ry thay to rarefy it till its Diameter 
becomes ten times greater, which in 
this Caſe is but a very ſmall Degree 
of Rarefaction: For the Cube of 
the Diameter, in à Particle ſo rare- 
fy d, is 1000. If the Diameter be 
made eleven Times greater, the 
Cube will be 13313 and if twelve, 
1728. So that Water when rare- 
fy'd but twelve Degrees, will be a- 
bove double lighter than Air. And 
if the Rarefaction be carried on fur- 
ther, it may eaſily be collected from 
the 2 of the Numbers, that a 
Particle of Water may be render'd 
almoſt infinitely lighter than Air. 
And to bring this a little nearer to 
the preſent pas tis manifeſt 
that the Elevation of Bodies, equal- 
ly fluid and heavy, is always pro- 
portionable to their different Apti- 
tude to be rarefy'd ; that is, they 
aſcend quicker upon the Application 
of any Force, the more ſuſceptible 
they are of Rarefaction: But in Bo- 
dies whoſe Aptitudes to rarefy are 
equal, the Time of Aſcent is to be 
determined by their ſpecifick Gravi- 
þ 4 But not only ſpecifick Levity 

erves to elevate Bodies in Diſtilla- 
tion, but an external Impulſe may 
alſo cauſe their Aſcent. The Im- 
pulſe which here we have to do 


- with, comes from the Fire, whoſe 


Particles, tho 


they 7 
for ſmall and light, yet it's 4 


by Mechanicks, that they may raiſe 


Bodies much heavier than themſelves 


by acting upon them with a certain 
Degree of Force: For ſince the 
Moment of a Body, or that Force 
which it atts another, is in 


4 compound Ratio of the | Quantity 


Matter and Cælerity; the Cele- 
rity may be ſo increated, as to gi 
a ſufficient Force to the Body, tho? 


the Quantity of Matter in it be ever 
ſo ſmall. Let ſome heavy Body 
therefore be ſuppoſed to deſcend 
with no other Moment than what it 
receives from its own Gravity, in 
this Caſe then, the Air, which is 
much lighter, may be moved with 
that Celerity, as not only to ſuſtain 
that Body, but to mount it up high- 
er; and the more rapid the impor 
of the Air is, or the Surface of the 
Body more diffuſed, the higher and 
ſwifter will the Elevation be; juſt 
as we fee Sheets of Lead ſometimes 
torn away entire by the Wind, and 
carry d aloft thro' the Air. In like 
manner, Fire, tho“ it be a Body 
of very minute Particles, may be 


moved with that rapidity, as to ac- 
-quire and communicate what Force 


can be imagin'd towards removing 
any Obſtacles. When therefore the 


Moment of Fire is augmented in 


the manner explained, ſo as to ex- 
ceed the Force of the diſtill'd Body, 


it will remove it from its former 


Situation; or what is here the 

ſame Thing, becauſe the Direction 
of its Motion 8 r will 
carry it up. Thus Particles, ſpecifi- 
cally heavier than Air, which is 
contained in the Retort, as thoſe of 
acid Spirits are, aſcend by a more 
violent Impulſe of the Fire uſed in 
Diſtillation. And another material 


thing which contributes to this pur- 
poſe, is, That the ſame Quantity of 


DE 


Matter is elevated ſo much the ea- 
ſier 5 as the Surface is 

the more this is diffu- 
fed, the more Particles of Fire it 
receives: and fo, having this united 
Force to drive it up, it more eaſily 
aſcends: ſo that by the ſame Degree 


| [reg Bodies will not equally a- 
there 
2 
1110 


tho they are equally heavy, if 
be that ence in their Sur- 
N ſuppoſed. The Air 
1 nal Share in the Buſi- 
p r being rarefy d 

by the Fire, it is not only impelled 
upwards it ſelf, but carries other 


Particles up with it: And it may be 


leamed by many very familiar Ex- in 
periments, what Bodies fo 
rarefy'd exert. Whoſoever there- 
fore conſiders well theſe ws 


Things, w72. x 
Inpellre Force, 3 Extent 77 
— gg and what may be effected 


by them, and how many Ways, and 


in what rtions all of them 
may be ed, will very ally ac- 
count for all the Variety which is 


ſound in the ſeveral Proceſſes of 
Diſtillation 


Beſadarion, from deſude, to ſweat 
off, e a profuſe and inordi- 
, from what Cauſe 


Activity or Diſpoſition to 

n, jomed with a ſuitable Con- 

of Parts, are apt to abrade 

and carry along with them ſuch 


Particles as they lay hold on in their 


Paſſage, All Medicines of this In- 
tention are ſuppoſed to cleanſe and 


heal, that is mcarnate or fill up 


with new Fleſh all Ulcerations, and 
Foulneſſes occaſioned thereby, 'whe- 
ther internal or external. Now to 
do this, in all internal Caſes 4 


N . 
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eſt, and will 


* 
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to maintain its Properti 
414 tion; 
and there it does what entitles it to 


the A ion of a Detergent and 
a V , firſt by its adheſive 
Quality, which conſiſts in the com- 


tive Lar _ of Surface, and 
lexibility o component Parts. 
For by this it eke. ily falls into 
Contact with, and adheres to the 
Slough of ulcerous Exudations, which 
by their looſe Situation are 
carried along with the Medicine; 
and when ſuch ee is ſo 1 
away, _ cleanſing or de- 
te 4 Part, what was inſtrumental 
is Office will afterwards ftick to 
and adhere with the cutaneous Fila- 
ments, until by their Addition, and 
the Protruſion of proper Nouriſh- 
ment, ab interno, to the fame Place, 
the Waſte is made up, that is, the 
Ulcer is healed. And after the ſame 
Manner is the Operation of ſuch 
Subſtances to be accounted for in ex- 
ternal Application. 2 the re 
of the ir 8 
their adheſive Quill they the Ln 
and take off along them in 
every Dreſſing what is thrown upon 


the Place to which they are applied, 


until a more convenient Matter is 
brought thither by the circulating 
Juices, which it aſſiſts in adhering to, 
and 9 the eroded Cavities. 


1 taken Notice of, 
that 4 & whatſoever of this 
Kind is mixed Wich the animal luids 
by the known Laws of Circulation, 
they will be firſt ſeparated and left 
behind : For all thoſe Parts which 
are ſpecifically heavieſt, will move 
neareſt the Axis of the Canals, be- 
cauſe their Momenta are the great- 
them as near as 
can be in ftrait Lines; but the ligh- 
ter Parts will always be joſtled to the 
Sides, where they ſooneſt meet with 


Out-lets to get quite off, or are 


firuck 
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tergents ; and it is eaſy to conceive 
from hence how an Increaſe of thoſe 
Qualities of Activity and Adheſſon 
ae 9 may make a Medicine 

1 the greateſt Efficacy in this w 
And it is upon this Foot 
1 all thoſe Meine operate that 

ven to cleapſe er, or 
Folie any of the 1 
may 


W 
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e Fart Store = 
his for the milder Degree of De- t 


DI 
dons and matt common Couls in 
tog great Uſe of ſpirituous + 
r Serum * 


3 3 it will . 2 
Blood and therefore runs off by che 
3 
| | are CO 

aqueous Liquids, eſpecially 
choſe ene with a lixi be 
Salt, becauſe they 
Salts moſt, from 725 Similiude to 
ane another, as ater, 
the lik in wing the 


e and 


e 88 Cauſe. 


off oven 2. nene and Capil- 
E 
onation ; This 4 


preſſes ſomewhat more 


Foſs, wen wo Gare 


than the ardary crackling of Hal E 


in Calcination, as in 5 
of the Pulvis or Au 


. — 


or. e from che P 


detono, to thunder off. It likewiſe 


is uſed for that Noiſe which hap- 
| pens upon the Mixture of Fluids 


that ferment with Violence, as-Oil div 


of T 
reſemb 
powder. 


with Oil of Vitriol, 
the Exploſion .of Gun- 
See Decrepitation. 
Detruſar Uriga. See Bladder. 
Devarication, s any two 
* one mother, cl 
v en to the 
Ar the Maſealze F. ibres 
when they interſect each other at 
_— ze, which they fre- 


n Goa. ſignifying ex or 
3 is frequently pre- 
fixed in the Name of ſome Medi- 


cines to the principal Ingredient 44 which ſee in the 
therein ; as Digſcordium is a ** . 


poſition wherein Scordium is 

chief ient 3 Diaſina — 

Sena, ſo of many others. 
Diabetes: This is a. profuſe Diſ- 


charge by Urine, from daga, tl 


n. ta run through, The evi 


7p 3 


5 N 


— 7 taken from preſent 
r 


Patient. 

Di \ is fuch a Rupture of 
the Sides of a Veſſel of the Body 
from an internal Cauſe, as leaves con- 
ſiderable Interſtices between the Fi- 
bees ws which the Contents efc 


N 


Dy a 


Diaphanous, fem La, pm, We 
and S, 25 to tat mop ot any 


ro as the — of 
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DT 
Diapboreſis, ſignifies all Evacua- 
tion made thro? the Habit of the 
Body and Pores of the Skin ; ſee 
is. „ | 
Diapboretici, are thoſe Medi- 

cines which Sweat. 

Diapbragm, or Midriff, from q u- 
| Qpaoow, ſepio, or munio, to hegde, 
or wall in. It is alſo called Septum 
Tranſverſum, or Croſs-Wall, ſo cal- 
Ted from its Situation, becauſe it di- 
vides the Trunk of the Body into 
two Cavities, the Thorax and Abdo- 
men. It is compoſed of two Muſ- 
cles; the firſt and ſuperior of theſe 
ariſes from the Sternum, and the 
Ends of the laſt Ribs on each Side. 
Its Fibres from this ſemi-circular 
Origination, tend towards their 
gg and terminate 0 3 

, or Aponeurofis, w 

always been — the nervous 
Part of the Midriff. The ſecond 
and inferior Muſcle comes from the 
Vertebræ of the Loins by two Pro- 
ductions, of which that on the right 
Side comes from the firſt, ſecond, 
and third Vertebræ of the Loins; 
that on the left Side is ſomewhat 
ſhorter, and both theſe Productions 
join and make the lower Part of the 
Midriff, which joins its Tendons 
with the Tendon of the other, ſo as 
that they make but one Membrane, 
or rather Partition, It is covered 
with a Membrane on its Side, 
and by the Peritonæum on the lower 
Side. It is pierced in the Middle, 
for the Paſſage of the Vena Cava; 


in its lower Part for the Oe/ophagus, . 


and the Nerves which go to the 


Orifice of the Stomach, and 
betwixt the Productions of the in- 


ferior Muſcle, paſſes the Aorta, the 


Thoracick Duc, and the Vena Axy- 


gos. It receives Arteries and Veins 
called Phrenice, from the Cava and 
Aorta; and ſometimes on its lower 
Part two Branches from the Vena 
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in the Muſcles of the Midriff. 


DI 


Adepoſa, and two Arteries from the 
ares. It has two Nerves which 
come from the third Vertebræ of the 
Neck, which paſs thro' the Cavity 
of the Thorax, and are diſperſed 
In 
its natural Situation it is convex on 
the upper Side towards the Breaſt, 
and concave on its lower Side to- 
wards the Belly: therefore - when 
its Fibres ſwell and contract, it muſt 
become plain on each Side, and 
conſequently the Cavity of the Breaft 
is enlarged to give Liberty to. the 
Lungs to receive the Air in Inſpira- 
tion; and the Stomach and Inteſ- 
tings are preſſed for the Diſtributi- 
on of the Chyle : but it diminiſhes 
the Cavity of the Breaſt, when it 
_— » bee. Nee and 
preſſes the Lungs for the Expulſion 
of the Air in en 
Diary Fever, is a Fever of one 
Day. See Ephemera. | 
tarrhea, from Jag, o, 
to flow thro'; is a Flux of e Kah 
whereby a Perſon frequently goes 
to ſtool 1 po ws cured either by pur- 
ing off t uſe, or 
8 N FITS 
Diarthrofis, from %a, cum, with, 
and <gIpor, Membrum, ſignifies any 
kind of Articulation of the Bones ; 
but particularly when the Joint is 
capable of conſiderable Motion ; 
and of this there are two Sorts, the 
Enarthrofis or Arthrodia, and Gin- 
glymus. See Articulation. 
| _—_ See 1 3 
al beſis, ſignifies an ti 
Dif) io of Ne Body, eldher good 
or bad. | 
Diatribas, Diateſſaron, and Dia- 
pente, from , cam, with, and 
the Words ſignifying three, four, 
and five; are Medicines conſiſting 
of ſo many Ingredients. . 
Diqhmoi, Jid vos, ſignifies ſtrict- 
ly- Twins, or any thing double, but 
10 


D 1 
is chiefly by Anatomiſts 2 to 
the Tele z whence Epididimy, 
which ſee under Parts of Generation 
proper to Men. | 
Diet. The dietetic Part of Medi- 
cine is no inconſiderable Branch of 
Medicine, and ſeems to require a 
much greater Share of Regard than 
it commonly meets with. A great 
Variety of Dittempers might be re- 
moved by the Obſervance of a 
proper Diet and Regimen, without 
the Aſſiſtance of Medicine: were it 
not for the Impatience of the Suf- 
ferers. However, it may on all 
Occaſions come in as a proper Aſ- 
fiſtant to the Cure, which ſome- 
times cannot be performed with a 
due Obſervance of the Non-Na- 
turals. That Food is in general 
thought the beſt and moſt con- 
ducive to long Life, which is moſt 
ſimple, pure, and free from Acri- 
mony; not too volatile, but ſuch as 
approaches neareſt to the Nature of 
our own Bodies in an healthy State, 
or capable of being eaſieſt convert- 
ed into their Subſtance by the Vis 
Vite humana ; _—_ ers du- 
ly prepared by the Art of Cookery: 
> \ 5 N in 3: Compoſition, Vir- 
tues and Uſes of particular Ali- 
ments, can never be learnt to Satis- 
faction, without the Aſſiſtance of 
practical Chymiſtry. 
E Dieteticks, is that Part of Phyſick 
which conſiders the Way of living 
with relation to Food, or Diet ſuit- 
able to any particular Caſe. 
Digaſtricus, from 9, bis, twice, 
and yerng, Venter, a Belly; is a 
Muſcle ſo called from its double 
Belly. It ariſes fleſhy from the 
upper Part of the Proceſſus Maſtoi- 
dæus, and deſcending ' it contracts 
into a round Tendon, which paſſes 
thro' the Stylohyoidæus, and an an- 
nular Ligament which is faſtened to 
the Os Heidu; then it grows fleſhy 
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nds... ad. oldie * the” 
M iddle of the Edge of the lower 
Jaw, where it is inſerted. When 
it acteth, it pulleth the lower Jaw 
down, by the Help of an annular 
They which alters its Direction. 
:geftion Animal, is the Diſſolu- 
tion or Separation of the Aliments 
into ſuch minnte Parts as are fit to 

enter the lacteal Veſſels, and circu- 
culate with the Maſs of Blood; or 
it is the ſunple breaking of the Co- 
heſion of all the little Molecula 
which compoſe the | Subſtances we 
feed upon. Now the principal A- 
rg employ'd in this Action, are, 
„ the Saliva, the juice of the 
Glands in the Stomach, and the Li- 
quors we drink, whoſe chief Pro- 
perty is to ſoften the Aliments, 
as they are Fluids which eafily en- 
ter the Pores of moſt Bodies, and 
them break their moſt in- 
timate Coheſions. And how pro- 
digious a Force Fluids acting in ſuch 
a Manner have, may be learned 
from the Force that Water, with 
which a Rope is wetted, has to 
raiſe a Weight faſtned to, and ſuſ- 
tained at one End of it; and this 
Force is much augmented by the 
Impetus which the Heat of the Sto- 
mach gives to the Particles of the 
Fluid: nor does this Heat promote 
Digeſtion only thus, but likewiſe 
by rarefying the Air contained in 
e Pores of the Food, which helps 
to burſt its Parts aſunder. And 
therefore ſuch Liquors as are moſt 
fluid, or whoſe Particles have the 
leaſt Viſcidity, are moſt p for 
Digeſtion, becauſe they can the 
moſt eaſily inſinuate themſelves in- 
to the Pores of the Aliments; and 
of all others, Water ſeems to be the 
fitteſt for this Uſe : for tho' ſome 
ſpirituous Liquors may as eaſily pe- 
netrate the Subſtances we feed up- 
on, yetthey have another N 
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by which hurt rather than help 
rr is, their os 
ticles have a ſtrong attractive Force, 
by which, when mbib'd into the 
Subſtance of our Victuals, they draw 
their Parts nearer to one another, 
contract and harder, inſtead of 


Helling and dilolving them. It is 


by this Property that they preſerve 
animal and vegetable Subſtances 
from corrupting ; not but that we 


find they ſometimes help Digeſtion, in 


as they writate and excite the Coats 
of the Stomach to a ſtronger Con- 
traction ; and therefore when they 
are duly dilated, they may not only 
de uſeſul, but requiſite. When 
the Food is thus prepared, its Parts 
are ſoon ſeparated from one ano- 
ther, and diffolved into a Fluid 
with the Liquors' in the Stomach, 
by the continual Motions of its 
Sides, whoſe abſolute Power is de- 
monſtrated to be equal to the Preſ- 
fare of 117088 Pound Weight ; To 
which, if be added the abſolute 
Force of the Diaphragm, and Muſ- 
cles of the Abdomen, which like- 
wiſe eonduce to Digeſtion, the Sum 
will amount to 250734 Pound 


Weight. See Nutrition. 


Digeſtion cal, is that Solu- 
tion 85 ae witch is made 

„with the Aſſiſtance of 
Fire, and differs from Solution little 


elſe than in requiring ſuch Aſſiſ- 


tance : And to underſtand this a- 
right, it is neceſſary to ſhew how 
the” Particles of Bodies can by this 
Proceſs be diffuſed every way, and 
ſuſtained in the Menſtrum. And 
this the moredeſerves to be account- 
ed for, becauſe theſe ſolid Particles 
have not the ſame ſpecifick Gravity 
as the Liquors in wich they ſwim. 


Tho? the Nature of a perfectly fluid 


Body be ſuch, as that the Particles 
which conſtitute it, do very readily 
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and recede from one another, yet 
there is found in moſt Liquors ſome 


of Tetacity ; and ftom 
hence ariſes ſuch a Cobeſion of 
Parts, as cannot be broken without 
ſome Force. And tho” indeed this 
Force of Cohefion in Liquors ſeems 
to be bur little or none at all, when 
compared with what we 
in Solids, yet we find it can make 
ſome R . And as the Force 
Liquors is either ſtronger or 
weaker, ſo it produces a Variet of 
Effects, differing more or leſs from 


the Phæumena, which would natu- 


rally flow from a perfect Fluid. 80 
that tho” by the Laws of Hjdroſta- 
ticks, every Corpuſcle, how ſubtile 
ſoever, if put into a Fluid which is 


cially lighter, muſt neceffarily - 


mk to the Bottom; yet we fing 
fome h Bodies, ſuch as Gold, 
Sc. when reduced into thin Plates, 
wilt be ſuſtained in Spirit of Wine. 
'Fhis Force therefore of "Tenacity, 
which reſiſts the Motions of Bodies 
in a Fluid, is proportional to the 
Number of Parts which are to be 
ſeparated, or to the Surface of the 
Body which we would have move 
in the Fluid. Hence it is, that ſince 
the Surface of a Body may be en- 


by larged, without altering any thing 


of its Gravity, the Reſiſtance of a 
Fluid may be fo augmented, as to 
Equal the Force of Gravity, which 
carries the Body downwards. And a 
Body, tho' ſpecifically heavier than 
a Fluid in which it is immerſed, 
may be very well ſuſtained in that 
Fluid, provided it be reduced into 
very ſmall Particles ; becauſe the 
Gravity of a Body thus reduced into 
ſmall Particles, decreaſes in a much 
1 Proportion than the Surface 
oes ; or, which is proportional to 
it, the Tenacity of the Fluid; ſo 
that at length the Reſiſtance arifing 
from its Tenacity, will be equal = 
e 


experience 
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the Gravity of Particles, and ſo hin- 

der their Deſcent. And therefore, 

both in Solution and Digeſtion it is | 

a Rule, that if the Gravity of a laudable Matter. See Ripener 
a Body is to the Tenacity of the „ 

Fluid, as P to 1, and if the Body be Digefter, a ſtrong Veſſel or Eu- 

then ſubdivided, ſo that the Diame- gine, contrived by M. Pain, where- 


ters of the Parts be to that of the 
Whole as 1 to P, the Refiſtance 
which the Particles will meet with 
in their Deſcent will be equal to 
their Gravity ; for ſince their Weight 
is p33 but their Surface . the 
Gravity will be to the Reſiſtance as 
+ to &, or as 1 to 1. So that 
y this we may underftand how 
the es of Metal ſwim in 
Menfiraums, which are ſpecifically 
ighter, as Gold in the Spirit. of 
\itre, which is drawn off from 
Bezoar Mineral, tho' the Gravity 
of Gold be 15 times greater. And 
in the ſame manner we may under- 
ſtand how Corpuſcles, ſpecifically 
heavier, are ſuſpended in any other 
Men * And it is for the ſame 
Reaſon that ſuch as are lighter can- 
not riſe up to the Surface: for the 
Preſſure of Fluids being equal eve- 
ry way, the ſuperior Parts act reci- 
p y on inferior ; ſo that 
the ſame Force which keeps the 
heavy Particles from finking, will 
not permit thoſe which are _ 

to aſcend. The Uſe of this in P 
macy is to extract the Particles 
which are more volatile, by a cer- 
tain Menſtruum, and to mix them 
intimately with it. To this end, a 
gentle Fire is commonly uſed, that 
the Corpuſcles which are moſt vo- 
latile may ſeparate as it were of 
their own accord; for a. fierce Fire 
forces out the Faces as well as the 
finer Particles ; and if it does not 
abate the Strength of the Liquor, it 
will not fail of ſpoiling its Clearneſs. 
Digeſiives, are ſuch Unguents, 
„or 5 Pre» 


in to boil, with a very ſtrong Heat, 
any bony Subſtances ſo as to reduce 
them into a fluid State. | 
Digitus, a Finger. The Fi 
and I humb in each Hand confilt of 
fifteen Bones, there being three to 
each Finger; they are a little con- 
vex and round towards the Back of 
the Hand, but hollow and plain to- 
wards the Palm, except the laſt, 
where the Nails are. 'The Order of 
their Diſpoſitions is called firſt, ſe- 
cond, and third Phalanx. The firſt 
15 longer than*the ſecond; and the 
longer than the third. The 
upper Extremity of the firſt Bone 
of each Finger has a little Sinne 
which receives the round Head: of 
the Bones of the Metacarpus. - The 
upper Extremity of the ſecond and 
ird Bones of each Finger hath two 
ſmall Sinus's parted by a little Pro- 
tuberance ; and 'the lower Extre- 
mity of the firſt and ſecond Bones 
of each Fi has two Protube+ 
rances divided by a ſmall San 
The two Protuberances are received 
into the two Sinus s of the U 
Extremity of the ſecond and third 
Bones; and the ſmall Sinus re- 
ceives the little Protuberance of the 
ſame End of the ſame Bones. The 
firſt Bone of the Thumb is like to 
the Bones of the Metacarpus, and it 
is joined to the Wriſt, and ſecond 
of the Thumb, as they are to the 
Wriſt and firſt of the Fingers. The 
ſecond Bone of the Thumb is like 
the firſt Bones of the 2 — 
is joined to the firſt third, as 
they are to the Bones of the Meta» 
carpus, 
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earpus, and ſecond of the Fingers. 
The Fingers are moved ſide-ways 
only upon their firſt Joint. Beſides 
theſe Bones there are {ome ſmall 
ones, called Oha Se/amoidea, becauſe 
they reſemble Se/amum Grains: 
they are reckoned about twelve in 
each Hand ; they are placed at the 
— of the Fingers under the 

endons of the Flexores Digitorum, 
to which they ſerve as ſo many 
Pullics 


Dilatation, is the laying open 
any Orifice, or the Lips of a Wound 
wider; or the Extenſion of any 
Veſſel. Anda 

Dilatorium, is an Inſtrument with 
which Surgeons dilate any Part. 

Dilute, is to thin a Fluid by the 
Addition of a thinner thereunto. 
And ſuch things are called 

Diluents, or Dilutors ; ſuch as 
common Whey, Ptiſans, and Juleps, 
which in reſpect of the Blood in a 
State of Viicidity are thinner than 
it, and therefore ſaid to thin it. 

L imenſion, is either Length, 
Breadth, or Thickneſs ; all which 
when conſidered together, are cal- 
led the Trine Dimenſion. As a 
Line has only Length; a Surface, 
Length and Breadth ; and a Body, 
or Solid, has all three Dimenſions. 
| Dilatores Naſi, are ſmall thin 
Muſcles, having a double Order of 
Fibres decuſſating each other, ari- 
ſing from the Os Maxillare, and 
inſerted into the Sides of the Alæ; 
they dilate the Noftrils. | 
Dinos, the ſame with Vertigo, an 

arent turning round of the Ob- 
jects of Sight, together with a Failure 
of the Limbs, proceding from the 
ſame Cauſes as the Apoplexy, tho 
in a leſs Degree. 

Dioptricks, concern the different 
Refractions of Light paſſing thro? 
different Mediums, as the Air, 


Water, Glaſſes, &c, 


IP „ 
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Vous, 4 
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Diploe, expreſſes the two Plates of 


the Cranium, which ſee ; Rolfinkins" 
alſo applies it to the Uterus, which 
he ſays conſiſts. of two Membranes 


in like Manner jointed, and di- 


viſible. | 
Diradiation, or Irradiation, ſtrict- 
ly ſignifies to dart out Light z and is 


2 by ſome Anatomiſts to the 


en Invigoration of the Muſcles 
by the animal Spirits. 

Iirection, is the Line of Motion 
that any Body obſerves according to 
the Force impreſſed upon it; aud is 
often called the Line of Direction. 

Diſcous, or Diſcoidal, is a Term 
uſed by Botaniſts to denote the 
Middle, Plain, and flat Part of ſome 
Flowers, ſuch as the Flas Solis, &c. 
becauſe it is in Figure like the an- 
cient Diſcus, which was a round 
Quoit uſed by the Romans in their 
Exerciſes. 

Diſcutient, applied to Medicines, 
ſignifies ſuch as have a Power to 
repel or drive back the Matter of 
Tumours into the Blood, with per- 
mitting it to ſeparate. It alſo ſome- 
times means the ſame as Carmina- 
tive, which ſee. | 

Diſeaſe, is an irregular Circula- 
tion of the animal Fluids, See 
Morbas. 

Di/location, is a Bone put out of 
Joint ; the ſame ar Luxation. . 
/ iſpenſation, is the Weighing an 
Malkin out the proper —— 
of Ingredients for a compound Me- 

dicine; and ä 1 
Diſpenſatory, is a Book of Rules, 
directing ſuch Quantities. 

Difſe4ion, cutting aſunder, the 
ſame as Anatomy. 

Diſſimilar, conſiſting of Parts un- 
like in Figure, or other Properties. 

Diſſolution, is a Term very laxly 
uſed in Pharmacy to ſignify the diſ- 


ſolving, or making thinner any Sub- 
ſtances ; but as it concerns the re- 


ducing 
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Fluidity by the Help of ſome Li- 
uor, it will beſt be explained by 
4 Solution of Salts, which is the 
moſt fimple Operation that falls un- 
der this Head. And this Motion 
may very well be accounted for by 
that attractive Force which is ſo ve- 
ry extenſive in natural Philoſophy, 
that there is no kind of Matter, but 
what is under its Influence. It may 
be obſerved, that the Corpuſcles of 
Salts, which are the moſt ſimple of 
any, are withal very minute, and 
for their Bulk very ſolid; and there- 
fore exert a very ſtrong and attractive 
Force, which, ceteris paribus, is pro- 
rtional to the Quantity of Matter. 
ence it comes to paſs, that the 
Particles of Water are more ſtrongly 


attracted by the faline es, 


than they are by one another: The 
Particles of Water therefore cohe- 
ring but looſly, and being eafily 
moveable, approach the Corpuſcles 
of Salts, run as it were into 
their Embraces ; and the Motion of 
them is quicker or ſlower, accord- 
ing to their leſs or ter * Di{- 
tances ; the attractive Force in all 
Bodies being ſtrongeſt at the Point 
of Contact. Therefore if Salt be 
thrown into the middle of .a Diſh 
full of Water, we ſhall find the a- 
queous Particles, which are in the 
middle of the Diſh, ſharp and pun- 
gent to the Taſte ; but the Water 
upon the Sides of the Veſſel almoſt 
inſipid. So that when ſuch a Mo- 
tion once ariſes, the aqueous Parti- 
cles are carried with ſome Force to- 
ward the Salts ; and the Moment 
of them is to be eſtimated from the 
Ratio of their Weight and Celeri 

conjunctly. By the Force of this 
Impulſe they open to themſelves a 
Paſta e in the Pores of the Salts, 
which are very numerous ; and at 


Length they break and divide their 


"WT OE - 0 
| ducing of ſolid Bodies into a State of 
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is yed: her 
ſeparated, and removed to a joy. 


venient Diſtance from one another, - 


they are diſperſed, and float here 
and there about the Water. See 
Fuſion, Solution, and Prop. 14. un- 
der Particles. 8 
Diſtenſion, is when Parts are ſtretch- 
ed beyond their natural Size. 
Diftillation. See Deſtillation. 
Diſtraction, from de, from, and 
traho, to draw, is pulling a Fibre or 
Membrane beyond its natural Ex- 


tent; and what is capable of this 


ent, is ſaid to be Diſtrac- 


tile. See Fibre. 


Divinum, is uſed variouſly by 
phyſical Writers, and ſometimes by 
the ſame Perſon ; and Hippocrates 
himſelf does not always keep to it 
the ſame Senſe; but the Chymiſts 
and Medicine-Makers have moſt de- 
viated from the proper Meaning of 
the Word, by applying it very con- 
ceitedly to ſeveral things, of whoſe 
Virtues they had extravagant Opi- 
nions, as it is by Fernelius to a Wa- 


ter, by Scultetus to a Cerate, and by . 


others to a Plaiſter, lately expung 
the London-Diſpenſatory. A 18 
Diurefis, from qua, per, through 
and gi, fluo, to flow ; is uſed to 
expreſs that 
made of the Urine by the Kidneys : 


ion which is 


and what moſt promotes ſuch a Se- 


paration, is called 


Diuretick, ſuch Medicines as work 


by Urine. 

Diverg# Thoſe Rays are ſaid to 
do, which going from à Point of 
the viſible Object, are diſperſed, 
and continually depart from one 


another, according as they are re- 


moved from the Object. The Fi- 
bres or Threads alſo, which from a 
Point ſpread themſelves upon any 


my co = r are frequent - 
y ſigni che. Jame Term. 
1 
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Divifibility, is that Property of 
a Body, dy it is conceived to 
have Parts, and into which it ma 
actually or mentally be divided. 
All Quantity is infinitely diviſible ; 
* this cannot be actually effected, 

e when any Quantity is di- 
vided into any Number of Parts, 
every one of thoſe Parts is further 
diviſible into as many more} Parts, 
and ſo on; ſo that there can be no 
ſuch thing as a determinate Num- 
ber of Parts in any continued Quan- 


Dogmatica Medicina, is under- 
Rood of that State of Medicine, 
which adds Reaſon to Experience ; 
from doxiw, cenſeo, to judge; and 
the divine Hippocrates was the firſt 
of this Diſtinction, called 

Dogmatici, Phyſicians who rea- 
ſoned upon Experience, in Oppoſi- 


tion to thoſe Sects who were called 


Methodiſts and Empiricks, and con- 
ducted their Practice only by Obſer- 
vation and Example, without exa- 
mining into the Reaſons for ſuch 
Dor ſum, is the hinder Part of the 
Therax, tho' as tranſlated Back, it 
includes the Loins alſo ; and Dor- 
ſum Maniis and Pedis, is the outſide 
of the Hand and Foot : hence 
Dorſale is applied to Diftempers, 
whoſe Seat is ſuppoſed in the Back, 
as the Tapes Dorſalis ; and to ex- 
ternal Remedies, as Emplaſtrum 


. Dorſale, and the like. 


oſe, is ſo much of any Medicine 

as is taken at one Time. 
Drachm, in Medicine, is the 
eighth Part of an Ounce, and con- 
tains three Scruples. or ſixty Grains. 
Draco, is known well enough in 
its common Signification ; but the 
Chymiſts have grievouſly tortured 
it to a t many es, tho” 
moſt of them very unintelligible, 


eſpecially thoſe of Baſil Valentins, 


in that moſt incomprehenſible Book 
called his Laft Will and Teftament. 
Quercetan applies it both to ſome 
Preparations of Quickſilyer and An- 
timony ; and the Draco Mitigatus 
hath long obtained as a Name for 
the Mercurins Dulcis : But theſe 
Whimſies are now almoſt in Con- 
tempt. 


_ briſk ; is a Medicine that works 
with Speed, as Jalap, Scammo 
and Pom — Paz * 
Drawers. See Ripeners. 
Dropax, is an external ſtimula- 
ting Form of Medicine, applied in 
the Manner of a Plaiſter, to cauſe 
a Redneſs, Heat, and Tumour in 
the Part, that is grown ſenſeleſs or 
benumbed. Pick, Galbanum, Pel- 
litory, Sal- armoniac, Wc. are gene- 
rally uſed for this Purpoſe. 
Dropſy. See Hydrops. 
Ductus, by Anatomilts, 
any Canal, Pipe, or Conveyance ; 
hence | 
Ductus Adipoſi, are a Net of 
ſmall Veſſels, which Malpigbi _— 


+ poſes to bring the Fat into the. Ce 


which preſerve it ; but their Riſe 
cannot yet be diſcovered, ar their 
Appearance is uncertain, 
udtus Biliarius. See Fecur. 
Ductus Chyliferus, See Ductus 
Thor acicus. | 
Ductus Communis Choledocus. See 
Jecur. ä 
Ductus Cyſticus. See Cyſticus 
A 7 
uctus Hippaticus. ecur. 
Ductus A mean" are the ex- 
cretory Ducts of the Glandulæ La- 
chrymales ; which ſee, | 
Ductus Pancreaticus. See Pan- 
creas. | 
Ductus Salivales, are the Pipes 
which ſpew out the Saliva from ſe- 


veral Glands into the Mouth ; which 


ice under their reſpectiye N 9 
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Draſtict, from Jpacixòc, atti- 5 
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Ductus Thoracicus. See Lafeal outſide next the Skull. It has thres 


Fins. 
Ductus Urinarius, the ſame with 
Urethra ; which ſee. 


Proceſſes made by the doubling of 
its inner Membrane, The firſt riſes 
from a narrow Beginning from th 


Duodenum. This is the firſt Di- 
viſion of the Inteſtines, and about 
twelve Fingers breadth long; it is 
continued to the Pylorus, from 
which turning downwards, it 
under the Stomach immediately a- 
bove the Vertebræ, towards the left 
Side, and ends at the firſt of the 
Windings under the Colon. At its 
lower Fad there are two Canals, 
which open in its Cavity; one 
comes from the Liver and Gall- 
bladder, called the Dudus Commu- 
nis Choledochus ; and the other from 
the Pancreas, called Pancreaticus. 
Its Paſſage is ſtraighter, and its Coats 
thicker than any of the three upper 
Diviſions of the Inteſtines. 

Duplicature, is the Doubling of 
any Membranes, when they go off 
to ſome Diſtance and return again. 

Dura Mater, is a ſtrong and 
thick Membrane which covers all 
the Cavity of the Cranium ; it con- 
tains the whole Brain ſomewhat 
looſely, that the Veſſels which run 
between its Duplicature, and upon 
the Surface of the Brain, be not too 
much preſſed by the Skull. It ſticks 
very cloſe to the Baſis of the Skull, 
and to its Sutures, by the Fibres and 
Veſſels it ſends to the Pericranium ; 
it is faſtened to the Pia Mater and 
the Brain, by the Veſſels which pads 

From one to the other. It gives a 
Coat or Covering to all the Nerves 

which riſe from the Brain to the 
Medulla Spinalis, and to all the 
Nerves which riſe from it. Its Sur- 
face is rough towards the Skull, and 
ſmooth towards the Brain. It is a 
double Membrane woven of ſtrong 
Fibres, which may be plainly ſeen 

on its Inſide, but very little on its 


Crifta Galli, to which it is faſtened 3 


and as it approaches the hind- part 


of the Head, it grows broader and 


broader, till it terminates where the 
runs longitudinal Sinus ends. It divides 


the Cerebrum into two Hemiſpheres, 
near as deep as the. 


is called Falx. The ſecond ſ 


rates the Cerebrum from the Cerebel- | 
ata, 


lum, downto the Medulla Obl 
that the Weight of the Cerebrum 


may not offend the Cerebellum 
which lies under it. 


venous Beaſts it is for the moſt part 


bony, becauſe of the violent Mo- 


tion of their Brain, The third is 
the fmalleſt ; it ſeparates the exter- 
nal Subſtance of the hinder-part of 
the Cerebellum into two Protube- 
rances, 


external Membrane: of theſe theie 
are four principal ones, which arg 
commonly deſcribed ; the firſt is 
the Sinus longitudinalis, which riſes 
from the blind Hole in the upper - 

art of the Criſta Galli; it runs a- 
ong the upper part of the Falx, and 
ends with it; and lies under 
the Sutura Saggittalis. Into this &i. 


nus the Veins of the Brain, and 
ſome of the proper Veins of the 


Dara Mater, bring back the Blood 
which they receive from the Arte- 
ries, Of theſe Veins ſome running 


Calloſum. 
It reſembles a Sickle, and therefore 


\ This, Proceſa 
is very ſtrong and thick, and in ra- 


In this Membrane there 
are ſeveral -Sinus's or Channels, 
which run between its internal and 


obliquely from the fore-part of the . 
Brain 1 and others con- 
trary from the hind- part forwards, 
keep a little Space between the Du- 
e of the Membrane, as the 


1 


reters do upon the Bladder, and 
© | | 
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ſo th in the Sinus. In this 
n foveral ſmall Cells and 
round Ligaments, which go from 
done Side of the Cavity to the other. 
I ̃ beſe by their Elaſticity, further the 
1 Motion of the Blood. The ſecond 
Z and third Sinus's which this pours 
into, are the lateral ; they ariſe 
from the end = the e which 
open, and going down upon 
— of the Occipital Bone, in a 
crooked Way, they paſs thro' the 
fame Hole with the eighth Pair of 
Nerves, and dif themſelves in- 
to the internal Fugulars, Into theſe 
Sinus's fome Veins, and the other 
Sinuss diſcharge themſelves. The 
fourth Sinus runs by the broad Extre- 
mity of the Falx, and opens where 
the lateral Sinus's joins the Longi- 
#udinal. This meeting of the four 
Sinus 's is called Torcalar. It receives 
the Blood at its other Extremity 
from the Plexus Choroides. Beſides 
_ theſe, there are more of inferior 
Note mentioned by ſome curious 
Anatomiſts, as Da Verney, Dr. Rid- 
fey, &c. which ſee. Their Uſe is 
to receive the Blood of the adjacent 

Parts from the Veins to which th 
are as ſo many Trunks which diſ- 
Charge the Blood into the internal 
Jugulars. The Veſſels of the Du- 
ra Mater, are firſt a Branch from 
the Carotidal, whilſt it is in its long 
Canal, which is diſperſed in the 
fore and lower Part of the Dura 
Mater ; ſecondly, an Artery which 
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is diſperſed on the ſides of this Mem- 
brane, and runs as high as the Si- 
mes longitudinalis. The Vein which 
accompanies the Branches of this 
Artery, goes out of the Skull by the 
Foramen | ADE Thirdly, a Branch 
of the vertebral Artery and Vein, 
which laſt paſſes thro* the Hole be- 


kind the occipital Apophy/is, where 


To. 
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enters the Hole of the Skull, called Birth 
Foramen Arterie Dure Matris : It 


4 * 
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they are diſperſed in the hind- 

of the Dura Mater The 
which is brought by the Arteries is 
carried back by the Veins, which 
go out at the ſame Holes by which 
the Arteries enter : But in caſe the 
Swelling of the Arteries by a pre- 
ternatural Turgeſcence of the Blood 
ſhould compreſs the Veins as they 
go out of the Skull, which might 
eaſily happen, ſeeing it has more 
Arteries than Veins ; therefore there 
are ſeveral other Veins which inoſ- 
culate with the Arteries, and which 
carry the Blood from them into 
two ſmall Veins, which are on the 
ſides of the longitudinal Sinus's : 
tis theſe Veins which open into this 
Sinus, that the Blood which was 
ſtopt in the other Way, may have a 
free Circulation in this. It hath al- 
ſo Nerves from the Branches of the 
fifth Pair, which give it an exquiſite 
Senſe. It has a — of Syſtole 
and Diaſtole, which is cauſed by the 
Arteries which enter the Skull. No 
doubt the great Number of Arteries 
in the Bram contribute more to it, 
than thoſe few proper to itſelf, 
which may aſſiſt a little, tho* not 
very ſenſibly, becauſg of their Small- 
neſs and Paucity. The Uſe of the 
Dura Mater is to cover the Brain, 
the ſpinal Marrow, and all the 
N 8 eee _ Cerebrum in 
two, and to hinder it from prefling 
the Cerebellum. : | 
Duſtocia, ſignifies a difficult 


Dyeta, is a circulatory Veſſel, the 
lower Part whereof is faſhioned like 


a Cucurbit, and whereto an Alem- 
bick is adapted. | | 
Dyſcraſy, from 3vc, ys bad, 
Hung, Or xpagia, amen- 
tum, aq Confliturion 3 is an il Ha- 
1 of Body, as a Jaundice, or the 
S, . ; 


9 
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Dy/elchia, fignifies Ulcers of dif- 
ficult Cure, as they are particularly 
in dropſical or moiſt Conſtitutions, 
where a conſtant Drain of Humours 
is hard to be prevented. 

Dy/entery, from ds, male, bad, 
epo, Inteſtinum, a Bowel, and 
eiw, fluo, to run; is a Looſeneſs 
wherein very ill Humours flow off 
by Stool, and are alſo ſometimes 
attended with Blood. The Cure is 
m Aftringents, Balſamicks, - ahd 
healing Broths. 1 

Diſpep/ſy, from Jos, mal, bad, 
and wim]w, coquo, to concoct, is a 
bad Digeſtion, and is generally con- 
fined to the Office of the Stomach. 
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Bitters and Subaſtringents are its Re- 
medy. | 
a, from Jos, diffeulter, : 
ht wyio, ſpiro to breathe; 
is a D'ficulty of breathing, as in an 
Aſthma ; which may proceed from 
various Cauſes, hi therefore the 
Means of Cure are to be contrived 
accordingly. | 
Dyſuria, from doe, mal?, and 
Seo, Urina, Urine, and gie, ſts 
to flow; is a Difficulty in ang 
Urine, from divers Cauſes, 
therefore accordingly to be cured. 
The ſame Particle zds, is alſo ap- 
plied to many other things, only to 
expreſs their being in an ill State. 
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AR is divided into the external 
and internal. I he external is 


alſo divided into two Parts, of 
which the upper is called Pina, or 
the Wing, the lower Fibra, or 
Lobe. The Parts of the Pinna, are 
the Helix, which is the outer Circle 
or Border of the Ear; the Anti bo- 
lix, which is the Semicircle within 
the other: The lower End of the 
Semicircle makes a little Promi- 
nence, which is called Antitragus ; 
becauſe there is another Promi- 
nence juſt oppoſite to it, which is 
called Tragus, by Reaſon of ſome 
Hair that is upon it. The Cavity 
made by the mity of the Heliæ 
is called Concha: The Hollow in 
the middle of the Ear is called 4/ve- 
arium, and has a Hole which leads 
to the Tympanum, named Meatus 
Auditorius. This external Part is 
com 
lage, and a little Fat. The Skin is 


thin and ſmooth; its Glands ſeem 


poſed of the Skin, a Carti-, 


to differ from the common miliary 
Glands of Ry Skin, in that both in 
oung and old the uently flow 
Wich wy md —— 3 
dries to a Sort of Scurf in the Con- 
cha. Theſe are called Glaundulæ 
Sebacee. The Skin ſticks loſe to 


the Cartilage by means of the Mem- 


brana adipoſa, whoſe Cells contain 
no Fat but in the Lobe of the Ear, 
where the Cartilage does not reach. 
The Veſſels of the external Ear are 
Arteries from the Carotide Veins, 
which go to the Tugulares, and 
Nerves from the Portio Dura, and 
ſecond Pair of the Neck. It is tied 
to the Back of the Os Petraſum by a 
ſtrong Ligament which comes from 
the Backſide of the Pinna. Tho' it 
has but a very obſcure Motion, yet 
it has two Muſcles ; the firſt ariſes 
from the Outſide of the frontal 
Muſcle, where it joins' the Cufra- 
cr and is inſerted into the upper 
-_ of the Pinna. The ſe- 
385 | 1 
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- Cond ariſes from the upper and fore- 
moſt Part of the Proceſſes Mammil- 
laris, and is inſerted into the middle 
and back-part of the Concha. The 
firſt ſhould draw the Ear upwards, 
and the ſecond downwards and 
backwards, but the continual bind- 
Ing of the Ears when young, de- 
prives us of their Uſe, The Uſe 
of the internal Ear is like a Tunnel 
to gather the Sounds, which by its 
Ridges and Hollows are directed to 
the Meatus Auditorius, the firſt part 
of the internal Ear. This is Con- 
duit which goes from the middle of 
the Concha to the niger Ee: it is 
near an Inch long, about three or 
four Lines, or twelfth Parts of an 
Inch, wide ; and its Paſſage is not 
ſtraight but crooked, paſling firit up- 
0/48, and then downwards, when it 
Has a ſmall Tendency upwards, a- 
gain, and the lower part of its Ex- 
tremity bends a little down to the 
obliquity of the Membrana Tympani. 
The beginning of this Paſſage is 


cartilaginous, being a Continuation, 


of the Concha contracted; the End 
of it is bony, which makes the 
greateſt part of the upper and back- 
part of the Meatus, as the Cartilage 
does of the lower and fore-part. 
The whole Cavity within is fined 
with a Membrane, which ſeems to 


be a Continuation of the Skin which 


covers the Auricula, and which 

ows thinner and thinner as it ap- 

roaches the Tympanum. On the 
Þack-fide of this Membrane there 
is a great Number of little Glands, 
whole excreta 
the Meatus a yellow Excrement, 
whoſe Bitterneſs and Viſcidity hin- 
ders Inſects from approaching the 
Membrena Tympani, which is like- 
wiſe preſerves againſt, the Injuries 
of Air, The Cartilage it always 
flit, and ag Ray in more than 
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fame Veſſels which the external Far 


Ducts bring into 
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has, and both have a Vein which 
paſſes throꝰ the eleventh of the ex- 
ternal Holes of the Skull, and diſ- 
charges it ſelf into the lateral Si- 
nuss, Ihe inner Extremity of the 
Meatus is cloſed with a thin tranſ- 

ent Membrane, of an oval 
3 ſtretched out like the Head 
of a Drum, making an obtuſe An- 
gle with the upper and back-part of 
the Meatus, and an acute with the 
lower and fore-part. This is the 
Membrana Tympani, which is ſet 
in a bony Circle of the tempo- 
ral Bone, and which wants about 
half a Line of being a compleat 
Circle. The Handle of a ſmall 
Bone, called the Malleolus, is tied 
to this Membrane, which - it draws 
ſomewhat inwards, making it a 
little Concave towards the Meatus 
Auditerius ; and there runs a ſmall _ 


_Twig of a Nerve from the fifth 


Pair upon its inſide, called Chorda 
Tympani. The upper Edge of this 
Membrane being ſometimes not 
quite cloſed to the Bone, gives a 
Paſſage for the Air from the Mouth 
to the external Ear. Behind this 
Membrane there is a pretty large 
Cavity called the Tympanum, it 1s 
about three or four Lines deep, as 
much wide, and between two and 
three high : It is lined with a fine 
Membrane, on which there are ſe- 
veral Veins and Arteries. It is al- 
ways full of a purulent Matter in 
Children. In this Cavity there are 
four ſmall Bones, of which the firſt 
is the Malleolus, or Hammer, ſo 
called becauſe of its Shape. Its 
Head has on its lower fide two Pro- 
tuberances, and a Cavity whereby 
it is joined to the Incus by Gingh- 
mus; Its Handle, which is pretty 
long and ſmall, is faſtened to the 
Membrana Tympani : Its whole 
Levgth is about three Lines, 15 a 
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little more. Near its Head it has 
two ſmall Proceſſes, and it is moved 
by three Muſcles ; the firſt is called 
the Externus ; it riſes from the up- 
per and external Side of the Mea- 
tus Auditorius, and is inſerted into 
the upper and lower Proceſs of the 
Malleolus, which it draws outwards. 
This is neceſſary when Sounds are 
too great, becauſe they might break 
the 3 Tympani. The ſe- 
cond is the Obliquus ; it lies in 
the external Part of the Conduit 
which goes to the Palate, and 


entring the Barrel, it is contained 


in a Sinuoſity of the Bone by the 
upper Edge of the Membrana Tym- 


pani, and is inſerted into the ſlen- 


der Proceſs of the Hammer, aſ- 
ſiting the former Muſcle in its 
Action. The third is the Iuternus, 


which ariſes from the Extremity 


of the bony Part of the Conduit 
which 1 to the Fauces, and 


lies in a Sinus of the Os Petroſum, 


till it paſſes over a little Riſing of 
the Bone at the Feneftra Owalis, to 
be inſerted into the poſterior Part 
of the Handle of the Malleolus. 
This Muſcle, by pulling the Ham- 
mer inwards, diſtends the Mem- 
brana Ty The ſecond fmall 
Bone is called the cus, the Anvil; 
it has a Head and two Legs: Its 
Head, which is near two Lines 
long, above one broad, and but 

a Line thick, has a Protube- 
rance and two Cavities, whereby 


it is articulated with the Hammer; 


the ſhorter of its Legs is tied to 
that Side of the Conduit which goes 
to the Proceſſus Mammillaris, and 
its longer Leg to the Head of the 
third — called the Stapes, or 
8 , becauſe of its Reſemblauce: 
"Tis of a trian Figure, made of 
two Branches ſet upon a flat Baſis, 
which ſtands upon the Foramen 
Ovale. The Space between the 
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two Branches is filled up by a fine 
tranſparent Membrane ; the Union 
of the two Branches is called the 
Head of the Stirrup, in which there 
is a {mall |Cavity, wherein hes the 
fourth Bone. 'The Height of the 
Stapes is a Line and a half, the 
Length of it above a Line, and 
the Breadth half a Line. There is 
a ſmall Muſcle which ariſes out of 
a ſmall Canal in the Bottom of the 
Tympanum , and which is inſerted 
into the Head of the Stirrup. The 
Os Orbiculare, which is a very {mall 
Bone, being convex on that Side 
which is received in the Cavity 
of the Head of the Stirrup, and 
hollow on the other Side, where 
it receives the long Leg of the 
Anvil, which is only joined to 
the Stirrup by means of this fourth 
Bone. Beſides theſe Bones, there 
are ſeveral Holes in the Tympanum : 
the firſt is in its fore-part near the 
Membrana Tympani : It is the Entry 
to the Sinus in the Mammillary Pro- 
ceſs. The ſecond is the Orifice of 
a Conduit which leads to the Palate 
of the Mouth ; the Beginning of 
this Paſſage is very narrow and bony, 
the Middle is cartilaginous ; and its 
Extremity, which opens near the 
Uwula, is above four Lines wide, 
membranous, and dilated by ſome 
muſcular Fibres ; and they open 
the Extremity of this Paſſage ei- 
ther when we open our Mouths 
to hear more diſtinctly; or when 
it is neceſſary there ſhould be a 
free Communication between the 
external Air, and that in the Cavity 
of the Ty m. The third and 
fourth are in the internal Proceſs of 
the Os Petroſum ; the one is called 
Feneftra Ovalis; the Baſis of the 
Stirrup ſtands upon it, and it is in 
the Entry to the Yeflibulum': The 
other is called Feneftra rotundt, 
is covered by a fine Membrane, 
K 4 | incloſed 
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incloſed in a Rift of this Hole; 
and it leads to the Cochlea. The 
Veſtibulum is a Cavity in the Os 
Petroſum, behind the Feneftra Ova- 
tis; it is above two Lines broad, as 
much long, and a Line and a half 
high. 70 15 the 1 

ipes of the eu 
Thrnin of the C:blea, and oo _ 
ditory Nerve, at five {mall Holes. 
'The Labyrinth is made of three ſe- 
micircular Pipes, above half a Line 
wide,*excavated in the Os Petroſum ; 
they open by five Oriſices into the 
Veftibulum. That which is called 
the ſuperior Pipe, and is generally 
about five or fix Lines long, joins 
one of its Extremities with one of 
the Extremities of that which is cal- 
led the ſuperior Pipe, and theſe two 
Extremities open by one Orifice, 
but the middle Pipe opens at each 
End by itſelf into the Veſtibulum. 
The laſt Cavity of the Ear is the 
Cochlea, it reſembles a Snail's Shell. 
Its Canal, which winds in a ſpiral 
Line, is divided into two, the upper 
and lower by a thin Lamina Spira- 
lis, of which the Part next the Axis 
is bony, but extremely brittle ; and 
_ next the outer Shell is — 

ranous, appearing to be only made 
of the ry . The upper 
Canal o into the 7 _ 
and the lower into the 7 7 
This is narrower than that, eſpeci- 
ally towards the Baſis of the Co- 
chlea, where each is about a Line 
wide, and the Baſis itſelf is about 
four Lines Diameter. The Veſſels 
of the internal Ear are Arteries and 
Veins, from the internal Carotidale 
and Fugulars. The Nervus audi- 
torius enters by the Hole in the in- 
ternal Proceſs of the Os Petroſum. 
It conſiſts of two Bundles, of which 


one is hard, the other ſoft. Five 


Branches of the Portio Mollis enter 
the Veſtibulum, and from a delicate 
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pon a Liquorice Stick ; the ſame 
au 


Web, which ſend Slips that run 
thro' the ſemicircular Canals and 
the reſt of the Portio Mollis enters 
the Cochlea at the Center of its Baſe, 
and turns with the ſpiral Line, of 
which it probably hs: the mem- 
branous . Part. The Portio Dura 
paſſes thro? its proper Paſſage, to be 


. diſtributed among the external Parts 


about the Ear. 

Earth, is one of the chymic 
Principles, and that Part of Bodies 
which moſt anſwers to what they 
call Caput Mortuum, that is laſt left 
in the Furnace, and is neither ca- 
pable of being raiſed by Diſtillation, 
nor diſſolved by Solution. 

Ebullition, is ſtrictly any boiling 
up, like that of Water over the Fire, 
but is generally uſed to ſignify that 
Struggling or Efferveſcence which 
ariſes from the mingling together 


of any alkalizate and acid Liquor: 


and hence any inteſtine violent Mo- 
tion of the Parts of a Fluid, occa- 
ſioned by the ſtruggling of Parti- 
cles of different Properties, is cal- 


Py this Name. 
cchymoſis, from inxow, e Funds, 
to pour out, ala, Sanguis, 


Blood ; ſignifies thoſe livid Spots 
or Blotches in the Skin, which are 
made by extravaſated Blood; the 
ſame as Ecchymoma. 

Eccoprotics, are ſuch Medicines 
as gently purge the Belly, ſo as to 
8 no more than the natu- 
ral Excrements lodged in the In- 
teſtines, as is ſignified by the Word. 

Echinus amongſt Botaniſts is the 
5 Head or Top of any Plant, 

o called from its Likeneſs to a 
Hedge -Hog. | 

Eclegma, from ix], lingo, to 
lick ; 1s a Form of Medicine made 
by the Incorporation of Oils with 
Syrups, and which is to be taken 


Lambo, 


as Lambative, from 
| which 


R dated. wu; 


E L 
which fignifies the ſame ; and 


| Linttus. 


Ecphraftift, from ids, de- 
obftruo, to open; are ſuch Medi- 
eines as incide and render more thin 
tough Humours, ſo as to promote 
their Diſcharge. c 

Edulcoration, ſignifies the ſame 
as Ablution, which ſee; as alſo to 
ſweeten any thing with Sugar or 
Syrups. 

Efferveſcence, expreſſes a er 
Degree of Motion or Struggling of 
the ſmall Parts of a Liquor than 
is commonly underſtood by Fer- 
mentation or Ebullition; and ſuch 
as occafions great Heat. 

E flloreſcenſe, ſignifying to flower 
out, expreſſes the breaking out of 
ſome 214 in the Skin, as in 
the Meaſles, and the like. 

Efflevia, from eus to flow 
out, are thoſe ſmall Particles which 
are continually flying off from Bo- 
dies; the Subtilty and Fineneſs of 
which appears from their being able 
a long Time together, to produce 
very ſenſible Effects, without any 
ſenſible Diminution of the Body 
from whence they ariſe: And the 
conſiderable Effects they may have 
upon other Bodies within the Sphere 


of their Activity, may be learned 


from the Writings of Mr. Beyle, and 
others on that Subject. 

Egg of Glaſs, a Veſſel in Chy- 
miſtry, whoſe hollow Body or Bot- 


tom part is Oval, or faſhioned like. 
: — Egg; but riſes up in a ſlender 


Ejaculatory Veſſels; ſee Genera- 
tion, Parts of, proper to Men. 

Ejefion, ſignifying to throw out; 
is the Diſcharge of any thing by 
Vomit, Stool, or any other Emunc- 


tory. 

Elæoſaccharum, from N, O- 
leum, and Saccharum, Sugar; de- 
notes the Mixture of Oil and Sugar 


together, which is frequently done 
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with the diſtilled Oils, to make them 


mix with aqueous Fluids for preſent 
Uſe. Tis an admirable Form of 
Medicine, and highly deſerves to 
be better eſteemed, and more fre- 


quently uſed than we find it. All 


e Virtues of Vegetables are with 

at Advantage reducible into it. 
Tis very ready and commodious 
for taking, and capable of contt- 
nuing for a long Hime unaltered, 
and of being tranſported to diſtant 
Regions, without any Diminution of 
its Virtue. * 

lg ws ſignifies a Force in Bo- * 
dies, by which they endeavour to 
reſtore themſelves to the Poſture 
from whence they were diſplaced by 
any external Force. To ſolve this 
Property, many have recourſe to 
the univerſal Law of Nature, At- 
traction, by which the Parts of 
ſolid and firm Bodies are cauſed te 
cohere together : whereby when 
hard jes are ſtruck or bent, 
ſo that the component Parts are a 
little moved from one another, but 
not 2 disjoined or broken off, 
nor ſeparated ſo far as to be out of 
the Power of that attracting Force, 
by which they cohere together ; 
they certainly muſt on the Ceſſation 
of the external Violence, ſpring back 
with a very great Velocity to their 


former natural State ; but in this 


circumſtance the atmoſpherical Preſ- 
ſure will account for it as well, be- 
cauſe ſuch a phy. if 3 be 3 
eat enough to ſeparate the conſti 
Liens Particles of a Body far enough 
to let in any foreign Matter, muſt 
occaſion many Vacuola between the 
ſeparated Surfaces, ſo that upon the 
Removal they will cloſe again by 
the Preſſure of the aerial Fluid upon 
the external Parts, i. e the Body 
will come again into its natural 


Poſture. The included Air likewiſe -. 


in moſt Bodies, gives that Power 
of Reſilition upon their TRE 
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and becauſe a tolerable Underſtand- 
ing of this Affair is of Impor- 


tance in phyſical Reaſoning, and 
helpful to the Knowledge of man 
modern Writings, it may be wo 
wing an Abſtract hereof from the 
ben e upon the Subject. 
If two Bodies perfectly Elaſtick 
ſtrike one againſt another, there 
will be or remain in each the ſame 
relative Velocity as before, i. e. they 
will recede with the ſame Velocity 
as they meet together with. For the 
efive Force, or the Magni- 
tude of the Stroke in any given 
Bodies, ariſes from the relative Ve- 
locity of thoſe Bodies, and is pro- 
3 to it: And Bodies per- 
ectly Elaſtick, will reſtore them- 
ſelves compleatly to the Figure they 
had before the Shock; or, in other 


Words, the reſtitutive Force is 2 c 
re 


to the compreſſive, and there 

muſt be equal to the Force with 
which they came together, and con- 
2 they muſt by Elaſticity re- 
| again from each other with the 
fame Velocity. Hence, taking 
equal Times before and after the 
Shock, the Diſtances between the 
Bodies will be equal : And there- 
fore the Diſtances of Times from 
the common Center of Gravity wall, 
in the ſame Times, be equal. And 
hence the Laws of Percuſſion of 


_ Elaſtical are eaſily 

Let there be two Bodies 4 and 
B, perfectly Elaſtical, whoſe com- 
mon Center of Gravity let be C, 
and let D be the Point of Concourſe 
where the Bodies meet; make C E 
always equal to CD. Then after 
the Concourſe or Shock, the right 
Line CE will expreſs the Velocity 
of the Body 4, from E towards 4; 
and the right Line BB will expreſs 
the Velocity of the Body B, from 
E towards 3B. 4 
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Since the common Center of 
Gravity of any Bodies proceeds on 
with the ſame uniform Progreſ- 
ſion, and with the ſame Velocity 


both before and after the Shock and 


Impulſe ; and that in a Time equal 
to that in which the Body 4 moves 
the Length 4 D, or the Center of 
Gravity C moves the Length CD; 
and after the Concourſe, the ſame 
Point C will move, the Len 

DK= DC: This being ſo, let 
Ka be taken equal\to A; then 
taking equal Times both before and 
after 8 the Diſtances of 
the Bodies from the common Center 
of Gravity will always be equal; then 
in what time the common Center of 
Gravity will be in K, the Body 
be found to be in a; and 
therefore after the Impulſe, its Mo- 
tion will be from D towards'a, and 
its Megs will be expreſſed by D a, 
which is the Length run over in that 
Time. But becauſe C E= CD, 
or to K C, and Ca Ka, the Dif- 
ference between the right Lines CE 
and C A, will be to the Dif- 
ference between right Lines 
K D and K a, that is E = DA: 


But the right Line D a expreſſes the 
Velocity of the Body A after the 
Shock or Impulſe, and conſequently 


its Velocity will alſo be expreſſed 
by the right Line E A. Beſides, 
ſince the relative Velocity of theſe 
Bodies remains the ſame both be- 
fore and after the Shock, and that 
the right Line E A denotes the Ve- 
rg rs the Body A, the Velocity of 
the Body B mult neceſſarily, after 
the Impulſe, be denoted by the 
Line E B, and the Direction of the 
Motion will be from E to B. 

1. Hence, if the Body be at 
reſt, the Points D and B will be 
co- incident; and becauſe B: A: 
AB: CB, therefore by Compoti- 
tion BTA: A4:: AB; = 


* . 


U 


0 * ” 


firiking Bodies :: So will the 
the Shock: to the 
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and doubting the conſequent Terms 
of the Propoſition, B + 4: 2 A:: 
AB: 2CB, that is in Words, 4s 
the Aggregate or Sum of. the Bodies: 
7s to the double of t _ or 
elo- 
riking Body be before 
4 22 of the Qui- 
eſcent Body after it. | 
2. Wherefore if the Bodies 4 
and B are equal, the Sum or Aggre- 
te of them muſt be 2 4: whence 
the Velocity of the Body B, after 
the Shock, ſhall be equal to A B, the 
Velocity of the Body A before it; 
and conſequently the Points E and 
A being co-incident, A E, the Ve- 
lacity of the moving Body after the 


city of the 


Shock, will be = © ; that is, none 
at all. Which alſo may be 

ſhewn thus; becauſe the Bodies 4 
and B are equal, 4 C= C3 
CD= CE; wherefore the Point 
E will co-incide with 4, and conſe- 
quently the Body A, after the Shock, 
will be at reft, and the Body B will 
move 9 1 hor 5 * 
or AB. therefore a perfectiyj E- 
laftick 4 wh directly againſt * 
another equal to it, and æubich is 4 
at reſt: * the Shock the moving F 
Body will loſe 'ull its Motion, and 


the Duieſcent move on with the Ve- 4 
locity of the former. 
_ 7 Ifthe Bodies Aand Bare equity | 
a mn | 


EL 
4th, they will move alſo 


both the ſame way after the Shock, 
and with the mutual Exchange of 


Line the 


their Velocities. For ſince CE 
CD, and AC=CB; CE—AC, 
that is E 4 muſt be equal to C D— 
CB, or to BD; and conſequently 
the Velocity of the Body after the 
Shock, will be equal to that of B 
before it. Beſides, ſince EA BD, 
E Z will be 4 D ; and therefore 
TOY of the Body B after the 
Shock, be equal to that of 4 
before it. ; 

4. If the equal Bodies B and 4 
move with con Directions, as 
in Line the 10th of the Figure, they 
will alſo, after the Concourſe, move 
contrary ways, and with their Velo- 
cities counterchanged. For ſince 
410 = CB; and CE = CD, 
AC—CE ; that is, 4 E muſt be 
equal to CBC D, or to BD; 
and therefore the Velocity of the 
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EL 
Body 4, after the Shock, will be 


fides, fince E A= B D, AD will 
be EB: but 4 D expreſles the 


Velocity of the Body 4 before the 


Shock, and E B the Velocity of B 
after it. 

Now this may be imaginable re- 
ducible to Practice in the follow- 
ing manner: Suppoſe the Bodies 4 
and B both move the ſame way, and 
that the Velocity of the precedent 
Body B be c, and that 
ſequent A be C; wherefore the re- 
lative Velocity of theſe two Bodies 
will be C—c, and the Sum of their 
Motions the ſame way 4 C+ B c ; 
Let x denote the Veloci of the 
ſubſequent Body 4 after the Con- 
courſe and Shock; then becauſe the 
relative Velocities of Bodies before 
and after the Shock. continue the 
ſame, the Velocity of the Body B 
will be expreſſed by x ＋ Cc. 


_ to that of B before it. Be- 


the ſub- 


„ 
E 


For the relative Velocity of Bodies is equal to that by which the Velocity 
of the Swifter exceeds that of the Slower ; and therefore that Exceſs muſt 
be expreſſed by Cc. Wherefore, ſince the Velocity of the ſubſequent 


Body Ax, its Motion towards D muſt be A x. And fince the Velocity 


of the preceeding Body B Cc, its Motion alſo towards D muſt 
be expreſſed thus, B x + BC—Bc; and the Sum of theſe two Motions 
will be equal to the Sum of the former Motions : That is, in Species, 
Axz+ Bx+BC—BC=AC+B c; and by Tranſpoſition, 
Ax +B x=2 Bc —Bc + AC; and then by Diviſion. x = 
2Bc=BC+ AC 


A+ © 


A= E 


is f A+SB © 
＋ Cc =— cs * F Comm Woe Bens 
2 AC—Ac+ Be * | 
| T 


to the Velocity of the Body 4. And ſo alſo 
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IF v Che greater than a AC 2 Bc then # or — EEE | 
will be a negative Quantity; and conſequently the Velocity of the Body 
A will have a contrary Direction, and its Motion towards D will be Ne- 


VE. 
If the Body B be at rel, that is, if e o, then the Volocity of the 


Body A after the Shock will be + Fo forwards or backwards 
according as the Sign T or — prevails. If the Bodies 4 and B, with the 

Velocities C c move ways, and conſequently meet one another 
directly; their Motion the ſame Way will be expreſſed by AC— B c, 
and the relative Velocity of the Bodies will be C c. Let then x ſtand 
for the required Velocity of the Body 4 after the Shock ; its Motion that 
way it went before the Shock, will be expreſſed by 4x, and the Velocity 
of the Body B will be x ＋ C + « (for the relative Velocities of Bodies 
is not altered by the Shock) and then the Motion in the Body B towards 


D, will be B «7 C+ B c ; wherefore the Sum of the Motions the 


ſame way will 


A x+Bx+ BC+ 8B «, which will be= 4C 


— Bc; fo that Ax + Bxa=AC—BC—2 Bc, and 


E — Be 
B 3 

Pens of 

C 


and the Velocity of the Body B will be 
4c ＋ Arent 


44-B 


50 If BC} 2 Be be greater than AC, the 


B 
Motion of the Body will be backwards or a contrary way; in which 


 4AC— BC —28Bc 
Caſe x or TE 4 


The Elaſticity of Fluids is ac- 
counted for from their Particles be- 
ing all endowed with a centrifugal 
Force; whence Sir Jſaac Newton, 
Prop. 23. Book 2. demonſtrates, 
that Particles which mutually avoid, 
or fly off from one another by ſuch 
Forces as are reciprocally proportio- 
nal to the Diſtances of their Center, 
will compoſe an Elaſtick Fluid, 
whoſe Denſity ſhall be proportional 
to its Compreſſion ; and, vice ver- 
ſa, if any Fluid be compoſed of 
Particles that fly or avoid one ano- 
ther, and hath its Denſity 2 
tional to its Compreſſion, then the 
centrifugal Forces of thoſe Particles 
will be reciprocally as the Diſtances 
of their Centers. GE 


and ſecretory 


A good Acquaintance with theſe 
Rules will lead a Perſon into juſter 
Apprehenſions of the inteſtine Mo- 
tions of the animal Fluids, and the 
Conſequences of the Occurſions of 
their Parts, either as to the Altera- 
tion of their Textures, or their af- 
feting the Secretions, that can be 
had without them, altho? ſuch a Per- 
ſon may not be able to bring any 
thing to the Severity of a Calcu- 
lation. Hence is diſcerned how 
ſating the Juices with heavy Parti- 
cles gives them a er Force 
againſt the Sides of the Veſſels, 
Paſſages ; and why 
Particles which are Elaſtick are more 
diſpoſed to promote the inteſtine 
Motion of the Blood than any _ 

” g y 


r 
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E.. 
by their repeated Occurſions and 


KNeſilitions. And hence alſo are 


many Phenomena to be better ac- 
counted for in both the Pharmacies; 
as will further appear by the Ex- 
ations under their reſpective 
ames, particularly Fermentation. 
Elaberation, ſtrickly fignifies the 


working any thing with the Hands ; 


bat is generally applied in the ſame 


' Manner as Digeſtion, or Concocti- 
on of the animal Fluids. And 


from its Derivation iauw, agito, 
or commoveo, it hath by many, and 
ſo long ago as Hippocrates, and 
Galen, been applied to any thing 
which- purges violently ; which 1s 
confirm d alſo by Foeſus and Pechlini. 

Eleerich, is a Property in ſome 


Bodies, whereby when rubb'd ſo 


as to grow. warm, they draw little 
Bits of Paper, or ſuch like Subſtan- 
ces, to them, if placed in the 
Sphere of their Activity: and Am- 
ber having this Property 1 a more 
remarkable Degree, 1s vent! 
called. e 
Electrum, the fame as Amber, 
___ ſee. 8 
lectuary, is a Form of Medi- 
cine made of Conſerves, Powders, 
Species, &c. into the Conſiſtence 
of Honey, or the Pap of a roaſted 
Apple, to be divided into Doſes, 
when taken, like a Bole. The 


Form is attended with conſide- 


rable Inconveniences ; for Elec- 
tuaries generally made up with Ho- 
ney, or Syrup, when the Conſiſt- 
ence is too thin, they are apt to 
ferment , and when too thick, to 
candy. By both which, tho' it is 
exceeding difficult to avoid the one 
or the other of them, the Ingre- 


dients will either be entirely altered And, 
Elixir, is a Medicine made by 
ſtrong Infuſion, where- the Ingre- 
dients are almoſt diſſolved in the 
Moree, an give it 8 Ute 


in their Nature, or impaired in 
their Virtues. *'Tis therefore pity 
that this Form ſhould be ſo much in 
uſe, whilſt others infuutely ſuperior 
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to it in all reſpects, lie neglected 
or unthought of. | | 


Elements, ſignifies the ſame as n 


Principles; ſee Principia. 


Elephantiaſis, is a Term which 
has been uſed by the Ancients to 
expreſs different Diſtempers ; but 
what the Arabian and Greek Phyſi- 


cians underſtood under this Term, 
is of little Advantage to us ; for 
what we mean by it is commonly 
ſignified by 
or Leproſy, which ſee. | 
Elevator, ſignifies a Raiſer, or 
Lifter up; and therefore is applied 


to ſome Chirurgical Inſtruments 


put to ſuch uſes, and deſcribed by 


Parey, and Scultetuss Whence 
0 


Elevator Labii Inferioris, is 2 


Muſcle that ariſes from the ſeco 

Bone of the under Jaw below the 
0x7 r It deſcends and paſſes 
under the Zygomaticus, and is in- 
ſerted into the under Lip. This, aſ- 
ſiſted by a ſmall but ſtrong Pair of 
Muſcles, ariſing from the Gums of 
the Dentes Incifivi, and deſcending 
directly, is inſerted into the lower 
Part of the Skin of the Chin, pulls 
the Skin of the Chin upwards, and 
NF thruſts up the Lip. 


Elevator Labii Superioris, is a 
Muſcle that ariſes from the upper 
Part of the ſecond Bone of the up- 
per Jaw, and deſcending obliquely, 
is inſerted into the upper Lip above 
the Dentes Inciſorii. It draws up 
the Lip. 

Elevator Oculorum, the ſame as 
Superbus Muſculus. See Eye. © 

Elixation, is the drawing the Vir- 
tues out of Ingredients by ſtewing. 


the Name of Lepra, 
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Conſiſtence nA 3 - Th 
Original and 0 of thi 
5 get, DA with in 
Rolfinkius's Chymiſtry, Lib. 4. 
Seck. 2, Cap. 1. , 

Ellizfis, is an oval Figure, pro- 
duced from the Section of a Cone, 
by a Plane cutting both Sides of 
the Cone, (but gall arg to the 
Baſe, for then it produces a Circle) 
near to which Fi 
Egg cut end-wiſe, and which may 
be deſcribed upon a Plane by a 
Line made with a looſe Cord car- 
ried round upon two Centers, or 
Pins. 

Elongation, ſignifying lengthen- 
ing out, is an imperfect Luxation, 
when the Ligament of any Joint 1s 
ſa extended or relaxed as to length- 
en the Limb, but yet not let the 
Bone go quite out of its Place. 

Elythraides. See Generation, Parts 
of, en to Women. 

manation, is a flowing out, as 
Effuvia or Steams ariſe from any 
Body. See Quality. 

Embrecation, from iH, in- 
tingo, to ſoak in; is the N in- 
to a Part diſtemper' d any medicinal 
Liquors or —_ 1 

mbryo, from ipSptu, 0, 
to ſprout out ; is the manta of 
a Child in the Womb before — 
fect Formation; thus called from 
its firſt Growth reſembling that of 
the firſt Shoots of a Plant, and 
having no other than a vegetative 
4265 blaftes, from 
= thlaſftes, from AHD, 
Fetus, and . 1 to 
break: And, 

Embryulcus, from the ſame, and 
iu, traho, to draw; are Inſtru- 
ments to cruſh the Bones of an 
Embryo, or a dead Child, ſo as to 
make it eaſier of Extraction, and to 
lay hold and draw it out of the 
Womb, And, 
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gure is that of an V 
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Embryotomy, from the fame, 


and vi, eco, to cut, is the 
8 Diſſection of En- 
8. 


Emerge, from emergo, to raiſe up 
or ſwim, is floating in any Fluid ; 
and what does ſo, is oſten called the 
Emergent Body. OW 
Emetick, from Guiv, wvomo, to 
vomit ; is any thing that works by 
omitting, which is after this Man- 
ner: The Particles of the Emetick 
Medicine by wedging themſelves in- 
to the Orifices of the Emiſſaries of 
the Glands, which are placed adjacent 
to the Surface of the Stomach, do 
dilate the ſame (which by ſome ex- 
trinſical Cauſe had been contrated) 
and after the ſame Manner do diſ- 
ſolve (at leaſt in ſome Degree) the 
Coheſion of the ſtagnant morbi- 


fick Matter, rendering it more fluid, 
and conſequently ing its Reſiſ- 
tence leſs. Now the natural and 


— Actions * the Glands be- 
in tion ; the Impediment 
(by the Dilatation of the Orifice, 
and the Attenuation of the Fluid 
being taken away) or at leaſt made 
leſs than the natural Momentum of 
the Glands ; the Matter muſt natu- 
rally flow into the Cavity of the Sto- 
mach, till it be heaped up in ſuch a 
Quantity (which not being to be 
done in an Inſtant, muſt require 
ſome time) as is ſufficient by its 
Stimulus to vellicate and force the 
Fibres of the Stomach, Abdomen, 
and Diaphragm, by the Communi- 
cation of the firſt with the two laſt 
into a violent Contraction, and 
thereby throw all out by the Oęſo- 
fhagus : and this makes all quiet 
for a while, till a new and ſufficient 
Quantity be excerned from theſe 
Glands to produce the aforeſaid 
Contraction. And thus there hap- 
pens a Fit of Vomitting and Quiet 
alternately, till either all the _ 
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bifick Matter from the Glands. 
And the ſtrong Contraction in ſo 
many Muſcles, and muſcular Canals 
as are at work in the Action of Vo- 
mitting, and the violent Concuſſion 
which is produced over the whole 
Body, by a Power, which by juſt 
Computation, is not inferior to 
that of 26000 1b. Weight, may, and 
often does take away the Obſtruc- 
tions in many other Canals, beſides 
thoſe which are adjacent to the Sto- 
mach and Gullet ; as we may plam- 
ly ſee by thoſe vaſt Sweats which 

iful Fits of Vomitting occaſion. 

etick and purgative Medicines 
differ only in this: that the Parti- 
cles of the latter do not immediate- 
ly wellicate the Fibres of the Sto- 
mach, dilate the Orifices, and at- 
tenuate the Matter contained in the 
Glands of the Stomach ; but a& 
gently, and aſſiſt the natural Mo- 
tion of Digeſtion, and are ſo carried 
down into the Guts: and to know 


how they operate there, ſee Purga- 
tives f 


Emmenagogues, from iv, in, us, 
„a Month, and ayw, duco, to 

are Medicines that promote 

the Menſes, becauſe their natural Pe- 
riods of flowing are once a Month; 
and theſe do this, either by giving 
a _ Force to the Blood in 
its Circulation, whereby its Momen- 
tum againſt the Veſſels is increaſed, 
or by making it thinner, whereby it 
will mote eaſily paſs thro any Out- 
lets. The former Intention is help- 
ed by Chalybeates, which give a 


r Weight and Momentum to 
a lan 
ther 


id heavy Blood, and all o- 
bſtances of the like — . 
and Elaſticity. And this is the Caſe 


of a Leucophl, it Habit, or, as 
it is commonly called the Green- 


Sickneſs, and its Cure ; but in the 
| latter Caſe, where the Blood is flo- 
_ © rid and $00 high, attenuating Altę- 
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ratives and Detergents are the only 
Remedies, becauſe they are the fitteſt 
to render the Blood more thin, and 
give it ſuch a Property as will bet- 
ter carry it thro” thoſe little Aper- 
tures deſtined for its Diſcharge into 
the Uterus. For the whole that 
concerns this Subject, conſult Dr. 
Friend's Emmenologia. 

Emollients, fi ng Softners 
are ſuch things as ſheath and ſoften 
the Aſperities of the Humours, and 
relax and ſupple the Solids at the 
ſame time. For it is very eaſy to 
conceive the Manner how theſe are 
both brought about by the ſame 
Medicine. By what Means ſoever, 
whether in the Stomach, or any 
other Parts, the Juices have obtain- 
ed any Sharpneſs or Aſperity, ſo as 
to vellicate and render very uneaſ 
the Fibres and nervous Parts, whi 
often happens ; thoſe things which 
are ſmooth, ſoft, and yielding, can- 
not but wrap up their Points, and 
render them imperceptible, whereby 
they may gradually, by the proper 
Courſe !of Circulation, be brought 
to ſome convenient Emunctory, 
without doing any Injury by the 
Way. Such Parts likewiſe draw 
the Fibres into Spaſms, keep them 
too tenſe, and uently thereby 
occaſion Obſtructions of the worſt 
kind. In all ſuch Caſes therefore 
Emollients lubricate and moiſten 
the Fibres, ſo as to relax them into 
their proper Dimenſions, where- 
upon ſuch Diſorders ceaſe. | 

Empiric, from ipmupau, tento, 
to try; is ſtrictly a Tryer or - 
rimenter, and vulgarly ſignifies 
thoſe Perſons who have no true E- 
ducation in, or Knowledge of the 
Grounds of Phyſical ice, but 


venture upon Hear-lay and Obſer- 


vation only. Medicine was almoſt 
altogether. in the Hands of ſuch, 
many pre- 

tended 


before Hippocrates i and 
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tended only to one Diſeaſe, which 
they had accuſtomed themſelves to ; 
but the Prince of Phyfick added 
Reaſon thereunto, and taught the 
Advantages of Theory. Notwith- 
ſtanding which, latter Ages are a- 
gain much degenerated into Empiri- 
n; and to one knowin 
hyſician, ſuch is the Defe& of our 


Laws at preſent in this Reſpect, 


there are that practiſe Who are 
mere Empiricks. 

Emproſihotonos, is a Convulſion 
of the Neck, bowing the body for- 
wards ; from i , anterius, 
forwards, and 21, tendo, to ſtretch. 

Emplaſtic, and Enplaiſter, is a 
Form of Medicine too well known 
to want Deſcription : The ſame as 
Plaiſter ; which Term is now moſt 
commonly uſed. 

Empyema, from by, intus, with- 


in, , Pus, Matter; is a 


Collection of purulent Matter in 
any Part whatſoever, ſtrickly taken; 

t it is generally uſed to fignify 
that in the Cavity of the Breaſt 
only ; and which ſometimes hap- 
2 upon the opening of Abſceſ- 
es, or Ulcerations of the Lungs, 
or Membranes incloſing the Breaſt. 
Its Cure is difficult from the Dif- 
ficulty of abſorbing by any Veſſels 
ſuch extravaſed Matter ; and there- 
fore often calls for the Help of a 
Surgeon to diſcharge it by Aperture 
externally. 8 . 

Empyreuma, from ih .ũ ,, ac- 
cendo, to burn; is the ke to of 
any Matter that is in boiling or Di- 
ation, and which gives a particu- 
lar offenſive Smell that is expreſſed 
by this Name. i 

Emrods. See Hemorrhoides. 

Emulgent file are Arteries and 
Veins. See Kidneys. 

Emulſion, ſignifying milking out, 
is a Form of Medicine e b 
bruiſing oily Seeds and Kernels, 


y tended to contain all the 
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and drawing out their Subſtances with 
ſome Liquor that becomes thereby 
milky, And theſe are generally of 
the emollient kind. 
. Emundories, are thoſe Parts of 
the Body where any thing excre- 
mentitious is ſeparated and collected 
to be in Readineſs for Ejectment. . 
Enarthrofis : The ſame as Arthro- 


is; which ſee. | 


Endemick, from i, in, and df 
Habs People ; is any Diſeaſe that 
es many People together in the 
ſame. Country, proceeding ' from 
ſome Cauſe peculiar to the Country 
where it reigns : ſuch as the Scur- 
vy to the Northern Climes, In- 
termitting Fevers to marſhy Pla- 
Ces, &c. | 
Eneorema; from tali, in ſub- 
lime attollo, to lift up, or float, cal - 
led alſo Nabeculæ, little Clouds; are 
thoſe Contents of the Urine as 
float about in the Middle, reſem- 
bling a Cloud. | 
Enema, from wings, immitto, to 
ſend in; is uſed to expreſs a Clyſ- 
ter, 
Energumeni, ivigyspercs, expreſ- 
ſes in ſome Authors a Poſſeflion 
evil Spirits : and | 
Engaſtrimythos, is one who e- 
mits {ounds like the Voice of one 
ſpeaking out of the Stomach or 
Ily, without uſing the Organs of 
ech ; ſuch as is reported of the 
thian Propheteſs, and the hike. 
Energy, from ingyww, oferor, to 
work, £4 uſed to — an uncom- 
mon Force in any Action that is 
done with Briskneſs and Vigour. 
Enervation, is a Debility and 
Liſtleſſneſs to 4 2850 8 
Ens, properly ſignifies any Be- 
ing or craig but by the Chy- 
mitts it is introduced into Medicine 
to expreſs ſome Things that are pre- 
Qualities 
or Virtues of the Ingredients they 
L ale 
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are drawn from in a little Room. 
_ Enixum, from an Original ſigni- 
fying to bring forth, is by the Chy- 
maſts applied to a kind of Salt, par- 
taking of an acid and alka- 
line Nature, as the Tartar of Vi- 
triol, which ſome alſo call Sal Neu- 
trum, Sal Tertium, and Sal Sal- 
fum. 

Enfiformis Cartilago. See Car- 
tilago Enfiformis. 
nterology, from trreo, Inteſ- 
tinum, a Gut, and ye, Sermo, 
a Diſcourſe ; is a Treatiſe of the 
Bowels : and is generally under- 
ſtood to include the Contents of the 
three Cavities, Head, Breaſt, and 


1 from trio, Inteſti- 
num, a Gut, and xn, Tumor, a 
Swelling; is a Rupture from the 
Bowels preſſing thro' or dilating the 
Peritonæum, ſo as to fall down into 


the Groin. The Remedy in ſuch Col. 


Caſes is chiefly by outward Appli- 
cation, as Truſſes and Bolſters. 

Epaſmaſtica Febris: A Fever 1s 
thus termed by Bellini, and others 
long before him, while it is in its 
Encreaſe. 

Ephemera, from im, ſupra, up- 
on, and iu, Dies, a Day; is a 
Fever that terminates in the Com- 
my of one Day. | 

icarpium, from i, ſupra, 
on, na, Carpus, hs Wriſt; 
are Medicines applied to the Wriſts 
of any kind, but for Conveniency 


they are generally in the Forms of 


Cataplaſms or Plaiſters. 
Epiceraſtick, from i, ſupra, a- 
bove, xepamuuu, tempero, to 
correct, is a Medicine that aſſuages 
and corrects ſharp Humours. 
Eßpicolict Regions, from ii, ſu- 
pra, upon, and Colon, the Gut fo 
called, is that Space on both Sides, 
where the Colon runs under: and 
thus firſt called from Dr. Gn. 
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Epicicloid, is the Line deſeribed 
by one Circle rolling upon the Pe- 
riphery of another. | 
Epidemius, the ſame as Ende- 
mius; but this is often uſed in a 
ſomewhat more extenſive Signifi- 
cation, to expreſs an Infection, as 
that of the Plague, which reaches 
ſeveral Countries at the ſame 'Time, 
1 fidermis. See Cuticula. | 
didymis, from zom, ſupra, 
on, _ 1050s, 2 G. 
neration Parts of, proper to Men. 
Epigaſtrium, ow den, ſupra, 
upon, and yang, Venter, the Bel- 
ly, is the upper Part of the Abdo- 
men, reaching from the Cartilago 
Enfiformis till within two Fingers 
Breadth of the Navel. Its two 
Sides are the Hypochondria ; the 
Right of which covers the greateſt 
Part of the Liver ; the left the 
Spleen, Part of the Stomach and 
01. 
Epiglottis, from ini, ſupra, a- 
yMaoon, Lingua, 
Tongue; thus called from its Poſi- 
tion above the Root of the 2 
It is one of the five Cartilages of the 
Larynx ; which ſee. 
pilepſy, from imMapSaru, in- 
vado, to ſeize ; becauſe it ſudden] 
comes upon a Perſon. It is alſo 
called Morbus Caducus, from Peo- 
ples ſuddenly falling down upon 
their Seizure with it : and many 
other Appellations it has by phyſical 
Authors, ariſing from ſome parti- 
cular Circumſtance, not worth our 
Notice, it being ſufficient to know 
that I 7s a Convulſion, or convul ive 
Motion of the whole Body, or of 
ſome of its Parts, with a Loſs of 
Senſe. A Convulſive Motion hap- 
ns when the Blood or nervous 
luid runs into any Parts with ſo 
great a Violence, that the Mind 
cannot reſtrain them from Contrac- 


tion. The Cauſes of a Convulſion 
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are all Things 
Repletion, or nanition 15 ſo that 
if a greater Quantity of Blood or 
nervous Fluid enters into a Muſcle 


that produce too much 


than into its 
voluntarily. 


te, and that in- 
Force impreſſed 
thereby will be greater; and ſo 
there will be a Inflation and 
Contraction, and that too without 
the Direction of the Will, which 
is a Convulſion: but if into ſuch a 
Muſcle a leſſer Quantity is derived 
than into its Antagoniſt, there will 
be a Contraction of its oppoſite, 
and on that Side a Convulſion. 
But fome late Writers have found 
Fault with this Opinion, only be- 
cauſe they did not underſtand it: 
and they have ſubſtituted in its room 
an Irritation, or Vellication ; but 


that alſo may be referred to Re- 


pletion, becauſe by all thoſe means 
which erer. Pain, the Quantity 
of any derivable Fluid will be drawn 


into the Part affected, greater than 


what is natural, and thereby cauſe 
a Repletion of the vellicated Part. 
Hence it will be eaſy to underſtand 
that an Epilepſy Aker from a Con- 
vulſion only in this, that in an E- 
pilepſy, Senſation ſuddenly ceaſes, 
with an immediate Proſtration of the 
Body ; and the Rationale of all thoſe 
Symptoms wherein an Epilepſy dif- 
fers from a Convulſion, is the ſame 
as that of the Symptoms of an Apo- 
plexy, or rather a Vertigo; both 
which ſee. The Cure in this Caſe 
requires a diligent Attention to 
which of theſe Extremes the Diſtem- 
per proceeds from, and to uſe Eva- 
cuation or Reſtoratives as is there- 
by indicated. 

Epileptick Medicines, are ſuch as 
are uſed againſt the Epilepſy. 

Epiny&#:s, is an angry Tumour 
affecting the Skin in the Arms, 
Hands aud Thighs ; the Ancignts 


( 
rank with it the Terminthus, which 


EP 


is ſomewhat leſs. It is of the Big- 
neſs of a Lupin, of a duſky red, 
and ſometimes of a livid and pale 
Colour, with great Inflammation 
and Pain. In a few Days it breaks 
and gleets, and ſeparates away in a 
Slough. 

to carry into z fonikes an —_ 
mation of any Part, but is more 
eſpecially uſed to ſignify a Defluxion 
of Humours upon the Eyes. The 
Cauſes and Cure the ſame as ina 
Catarrh ; which ſee, 

Epiphyſir, from inpdu, accreſco, 
to grow to; is when one Bone 
grows to another by ſimple Conti» 

ty, without any proper Articu- 

on. 


Epiplocele, from inim\ooy, Omen · 
tum, the Caul, and x%An, Tumor, 
a Swelling ; is a Rupture of the 
_ which falls down into the 


Epiplois Dextra, is a Branch of 
the Celiack Artery, which runs thro? 
the right Side of the inner or hin- 
der Leaf of the Caul. 

Epiplois Poftica, is a Branch of 
the Celiack Artery, ſpringing out of 
the lower End of the Sp/enica, and 
— to the hinder Leaf of the 

aul. 

Epiploit Siniſtra, is a Branch of 
the Celiack Artery, that is beſtowed 
8 lower and left Side of the 

Epiploon. The ſame with Omene 
tum. 
Epiſpaſtick, from imowdo, ar- 
traho, to draw, ſignifies ſtrickly any © 
Drawer ; but is generally uſed to 
ſignify Bliſtering-Plaiſters. | 

Epiftropheus, from ig , con- 
wverto, to turn about; is applied to 
the firſt Vertebra of the Neck, be- 
cauſe 1 

z | a3 
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an Axis: and which there- 
| fore was ſo called by the Antients. 

See Cards. 
Epithem, from ic, impono, 
to put upon; is any outward — 4 
ſignifies 


as upon 


ication, but erally 
thoſe of a liquid Form, like a Fo- 
mentation. 

Epulotict, from imeNiw, Cicatri- 
cem infero. See Gicatrix. 

Eguable Motion, is ſuch as con- 
tinues with the ſame Degree of Ve- 
locity : and if there be an Accele- 


ration or Retardation of two or 


more Bodies, that is uniformly and 
exactly the ſame in both, then they 
are ſaid to be equably accelerated 
or retarded. 

Equivecal Generation, is the Pro- 
duction of Plants without Seed, or 
of Inſects or Animals without Pa- 
rents, in the natural way of Coition 
between Male and Female : which 
is now believed never to happen, 
but that all Bodies are univocally 
produced. 

Erradicative, is by Fallopius de 
Purgat. Simpl. uſed for ſuch Things 
as work powerfully ; the Word im- 
porting to root out, in Oppoſition 
to Minoratives, which operate but 
gently. | 

Erectores Clitoridis, are two Muſ- 
cles ariſing from the Protuberances 
of the 1/chium, and are inſerted into 
the ſpongious Bodies of the CIitoris, 
which they erect in Coition. 

Erectores Penis, are two Muſcles 
arifing fleſhy from the Protuberan- 
ces of the 1{chium, below the Be- 
ginning of the cavernous Bodies of 
the Yard, into whoſe thick Mem- 
branes they are inſerted. Their 
Uſe is to pull the Yard towards the 
Os Pubis, whereby its greateſt Vein 
is comprefied, and the refluent 
Blood denicd its Paſſage under thoſe 
Bones, which makes it ſwell. 
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Erode, and Erofion ; the ſame as 
Corroſion; which fee. b 

Erratich, is uſed by Phyſicians in 
various Senſes, but chiefly for wan- 
dring Pains, and ſometimes for Fe- 
vers of uncertain Periods. 

Errhine, from iv, in, and de, 
Naſus, the Noſe; are Medicines to 
rate ban e to occaſion ſnee 
zing, enliven the Spirits, or 
— — : Ihe! 

Eructation, Belching. The ſame 
as Rufation. 

Eruption, is any breakin 
from , to — out. M's 

Eryfepelas, iguoieias, is a cuta- 
neous mation, ſometimes with 
a ſuperficial Tumour, called alſo 
Inis Sacer, and St. Anthony's Fire. 
The Ancients diſtinguiſhed this into 
various kinds, which are not of 
ſufficient Moment to be taken No- 
tice of here. 

Erythroides, from igubpev, rubrum, 
red, and I. dog, Forma, Ap 3 
is a red Membrane, ER alſo Tu- 
nica Vaginalis, embracing looſely 
the whole Body of the Teſticles, 
and adhering to one End of the Epi- 
didymis. See Generation Parts of, 
belonging to Men. 

E/char, is a hard Cruſt or Scab, 
made by 

E /charoticks. See Caufticks. 

Efjay- Inſtrument, a little hollow 
Inſtrument made of Box, Ivory, or 
the like, which by being plunged 
into Liquors, will, by the Marks put 
upon it, diſcover their ſpecifick Gra- 
vities, according to which it ſinks 
more or leſs therein. 

Hence, is ſtrickly that which con- 
ſtitutes the Nature of any thing, 
and makes it be what it is; but in 
Medicine it is uſed to ſignify the 
chief Properties or Virtues of any 
Simple, or Compoſition, collected 


together. 
EHential 
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Eſſential Oils, are ſuch as were 

y in a Plant, and drawn from 

it by Diſtillation, in diſtinction from 
thoſe made by Inſolation. 

Eſſential Properties, are ſuch as 
neceſſarily depend upon the Nature 
and Eſſence of any thing, and are 
inſeparable from it, in Diſtinction 
from accidental. 

Eſſential Salts, are ſuch as will 
cryſtallize in the Juice, or an Infu- 
ſion of Plants, in Diſtinction from 
thoſe made by Incineration, and 
a to be actually contained in 
the Plant f 


Efurine Salts, are ſuch as are of 
a corroding Nature, and abouud in 
Places near the 14 e 
a great tity o is burnt; 
e —— the ſpeedy ruſting 
of Iron in ſuch Places. This Term 
is alſo applied to my things of a 
corroſive Quality; as 
to things which excite Hunger by 
vellicating the Stomach, and by 
Dr. Charlton to that Juice which 
naturally ſeparates into the Stomach, 
and is ſuppoſed a chief Inſtrument 
in Digeſtion. | 

Etherial Oil. The Chymiſts thus 
call a high reſtified Oil, that differs 
little from an inflammable Spirit, 
2 the Oil of Turpentine, and the 

e. 

Ethmoides, from ib, Cribrum, 
a Sieve, and , Forma, Shape, 
the Sjeve-like Bone. It is ſituated 
in the Middle of the Baſis of the 
Os Frontis. It is perforated by a 
Number of ſmall Holes, through 
which the Fibres of the Olfactory 
2 paſs; for which it has this 


ame. It is joined to the O, 


Frontis and Sphenoides, by the Su- 
tura Ethmoidalis, In its middle 
it has a ſmall Proceſs called Criſta 
Galli, to which the Fore-end of the 
Falx is tied. From its under Side 
there goes a thin Bone, which di- 


y Paracelſus 
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vides the Cavity of the Noſtrils in 
two; the lower End of which is 

ved with the Vomer. On each 
ide of this Partition it has ſeveral 
ſmall ſpongious Laminæ, called O/- 


/a Spongioſa, which are full of little 


Cells, at their Juncture with the 
Ethmoides. The two external La- 
mine, or the Ofſa Spongioſa, make 
Part of the Orbit at the great Can» 
thus; and they are called Plana, 
becauſe they are ſmooth and even. 

Ewacuation, ſignifies any Diminu- 
tion of the animal Fluids, whether 
it be by Catharticks, or Blood-let- 
ting, or any other N | 

vaporation, is that Operation in 
Pharmacy, by which Liquids are 
ſpent or drove away in Steam, ſo 
as to leave ſome Part ſtronger, or 
of a higher Conſiſtence than be- 
ore, 

Euchraſy, from iu, bene, good, 
and zpdors, Temperamentum, a Con- 
ſtitution ; is an agreeable well- pro- 
portioned Mixture of Qualities, 
whereby a Body is ſaid to be in 
good Order, that is a good State 
of Health, | 

Euodia, or ivo, in Oppoſition 
to Dy/edes, is uſed by Hippacrates 
in his Epidemicks, to expreſs an 
healthful or agreeable Diſpoſition x 
as alſo a ready Method for obtain- 
ing any End; and by Scribonius 
Largus it is applied to a particular 
Collyrium. But we have not heard 
of this Term latterly, unlets prefix- 
ed tq a Book, the Contents of which 
are as whimſical and unintelligible 
NY fie wh uſed by ſo 

ia, is y ſome to ex- 

— that Eaſe with which ſome 

the Courſe of a Diſtemper, or 

the Operation of a Medicine ; as 

alſo the Aptitude of ſome Things 
to particular Operations. 

wrythmus, ivpubgelæ, is an health- 

ful or regular'Tenour of the Pulſe, 

| L 3 Euſar C05 3 
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Euſarcos, 2 „is uſed by 
Galen, and others ſince, for ſuch a 
Proportion of Fleſh as is not too 
lean or too corpulent, but gives 
due Symmetry and Strength to all 
ge ue, is applied by . 
"Buſplanchnos, is applied by 
3 to thoſe whs are Pro fee 
to have ſound Viſcera. Thus the 
Adverb ed is put to ſeveral Things 
to expreſs the Goodneſs of their 
Condition: as Eutaxia, for an 
healthful State ; Euthanaſia, for an 
eaſy or happy Death, &c. 

xacerbation, the ſame as Pa- 

roxiſm ; which ſee, 

Exaltation, is the raiſing a Me- 
dicine to a higher Degree of Virtue ; 
or an I e of the moit remark- 
able Property of any Body. 

Exanguis, i#:auu@-, without 
Blood. So Galen and the Ancients 
called the Nerves, Cartilages, Bones, 
r other Parts which appeared 
White. 


Exanimation, is uſed by Scribe- 


wins Largus for real Death : but is 
generally applied to Swoonings, or 
uch ſinking of the Spirits, as is at- 
tended with the Loſs of Senſe for 
ſome Time. 
Exantbema, from it asd Fer- 
weſco, to flower out; is ſuch an E- 
ruption of the Skin as the Meaſles, 
and is generally attended with a Fe- 
ver, and termmates in a Raſh. 

Exarticulation, the ſame as Lux- 
ation; a Bone disjointed. 

Excangeſcentia, is uſed by ſome 
phyſical Writers to expreſs an Apt- 
neſs to 8 of the Mind, 
as bring on empers. 

Excoriation, is a ting off the 

Excortication, 1s pulling the Bark 
r_ 

Excreſcence, is a preter-natural 
Growth of any thing beyond its 
proper Dimenſions, as Wens, Warts, 
and the like. 
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Excretion, is that ion of 
an animal Subſtance, as ejects ſome- 
what quite out of the Body, as of 
no further Uſe; which is called 

Excrement. : 

Exhalation, the ſame as Evapo- 
ration; which ſee. 

Exaninition, the ſame as Evaca- 
ation. 

Exonerioſis, is by Linden explain - 
ed for a ſpecies of a Gonorrbæa, 
commonly called Pollutio nocturna, 
when the Semen involuntarily flows 
in ſleep, 

Exopthalmia, is an uncommon 
Prominence of the Eye out of its 
Socket, of which Bonetus gives a 
very remarkable Caſe, Med. Sept, 
Lib. I. Cap. 64. | : 

Exorciſm, hath been introduced 
into the Practice of Phyſick by En- 
thuſiaſts, who pretended by ſome 
* Ceremonies, to expel an 
evil Spirit out of a Body, which 
was ſuppoſed the Cauſe of Diſea- 
eaſes. 

Exoſtoſit, from ex, and sri, Os, 
a Bone; is any Protuberance of a 
Bone that is not natural, as often 
* in Venereal Caſes. | 

Exetick, is applied to thoſe things 
which are the natural Produce of 
other Countries, and not of our 
own. 


Expanſion, ſpreading out, in a 


- Phyſical ſenſe, is the ſtretching out, 


opening or ſpreading of any : 
but F 2 ſuch an AL. 
teration as is made by Rarefaction; 
which ſee. 

Expettoration, is promoting thoſe 
Diſcharges which are de | 
coughing ; as bringing up Phle 
or any thing that obſtructs the 
ſels of the Lungs, and ſtrengthens 
the Breath. 

Expiration, from expiro, ta 
breathe out; is that Part of Reſpi- 
ration as thruſts the Air out of tho 
Lungs, 


of 


* 
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Explofion, is properly the goin 
off 0 Co W 8 the Eee. 
made thereby; but is uſed frequent - 
ly to expreſs ſuch ſudden Actions 
of Bodies as have ſome Reſemblance 
thereunto : as thoſe which ferment 
with Violence immediately upon 
their Mixture, and occaſions a crack- 
ing Sound. Some Writers have 
likewiſe applied it to the Excurſions 
of animal Spirits, and inſtantaneous 
Motions of the Fibres, on the 
Minds Direction; but the Term 
then becomes too figurative to 
expreſs any determinate Significa- 
tion, ſo as really to inform the Un- 
derſtanding. 

Expreſſed Oils, are ſuch as are 
p 1 from any Bodies * 
preſſing, as the Oils of Olives, Al- 
monds, and the like. And the do- 
ing this is called 

Expreſſion. 


+ on, the ſame as Excre- 
tion * the Power of e 


any thing, is by ſome Writers calle 
Facultas expultrix. 

Exſpuition, ſignifies a Diſcharge 
of ſaliva by ſpitting. See Saliwation, 
and Maſticatories. 8 

Exſudation, ſweating out; as 
Gums or Balſams out of W 
z the 


Part ; as, 

Extenſor Carpi, which is alſo cal- 
led Bicornis, is two diſtin Muſcles. 
'The firſt ariſes from above the ex- 
ternal Protuberance of the Humerus, 
and the ſecond from the lowermoit 
Part of the external Protuberance. 
They both lie along the external 
Part of the Radius; and paſſing un- 
der the annular Ligament, one is 
inſexted into the Bone of the Meta- 


| and contracts the Cavi x * yy 
| 3 5 See Reſdiration- Wb 


1 that ſuſtains the Fore-finger, 
d the other to that which ſuſtains 
the Middle-Finger. Theſe two 
extend the Wriſt. | | 
Extenſor Digitorum Communis, 
ariſes from the external Protube- 
rance of the Humerus ; and at the 
Wriſt it divides into three flat Ten- 
dons, which paſs uuder the annular 
Ligament, to be inſerted into all 
the Bones of the Fore, Middle, and 
Ring-Finger. | | 
ætenſor Primi Internodii Pollicis, 
ariſes from the upper and external ' 
Part of the Ulna, and paſſes ob- 
liquely over the Tendon of the Ra- 
dius externus, and is inſerted near 
the ſecond Joint of the Thumb, 
Extenſor Secundi internodii Polli- 
cis, ariſes from the upper and inter- 
nal Part of the Radius, and is inſer- 
ted into the upper Part of the ſe- 
cond Bone of the Thumb, ' 
Extenſor Tertii Intermadii Pollicis, 
ariſes from the Lua, a little below 
the firſt Exten/or, and is inſerted in- 
to the third Bone of the Thumb. 
Extenſor Indicis, comes from the 
middle and external Part of the 
ina, and paſſing under the annu- 
lar Li nt, is inſerted into the 
third We of the Fore-finger, where 
it joins the extenſor Communis. 
Extenſor Minimi Digiti, ariſes 
from the external Protuberance of 
the W 95 "om the upper 
of the Ulza, and paſſing under 
To annular Ligament, is 5 
into the third Bone of the Little - 
Finger. | 
xtenſor Pollicis, ariſes from near 
the upper half of the Perone for- 
wards, and paſſing under the annu- 
lar Ligament, is inſerted into the 
laſt Bone of the great Toe. _ 
Extenuation, ſignifies a Loſs of 
?lumpneſs, or a general Decay in the 
muſcular Fleſh of the whole Body. 


L4 Exe 


os” theo l 


Externus Auris, and Malleolus. 
See Ear. 


Extinction, is the putting out any 


thing that was burning. 
E xtirpation, is the cutting off 
any Part, or the eating it away; as 
Warts, and ſuch like Subſtances, 
by corroſive Medicines, | 
Extraction, in the largeſt Senſe, 
ſignifies any Solution made 
Men ſtruums, unleſs there be allowed 


this Difference between them; that. 


in Solution thè Menſtruums abiorb 
the whole Subſtance of the Body, 
but in chis they off only cer- 
tain Particles of it. And in this 
Senſe Camphire is diſſolved in Spi- 
rit of Wine, but Jallap is more 
properly ſaid to be extracted; for 
tie Reſin only is taken out by the 
Menſtruum, the other Particles be- 
ing left untouched. But Extraction 
moſt commonly fignifies ſuch” an 


Inſpiſſation, or thickning of a So- ali 
lution, as, when there is drawn off 


a certain Quantity of the Men- 
rum, reduces the remaining Mix- 
ture to the Conſiſtence of Honey; 
as in the Extracts of Saffron, Gen- 
tian, and the like. Extracts are 
chiefly made out of Vegetables, and 
require different Menſtruums accord- 
ing to the different Nature of the 
Plants, eſpecially in Gums ; for 
fuch as are mucilagious, as Gum 
Arabick, and Tragacanth, &c. are 
not eaſily to be diſſolved but in 
fe Liquors ; whereas on the 
er hand, reſinous Gums, as Gal- 
banum, Scammony, c. muſt have 
burning Spirits to diſſolve them. 
There are others again of a middle 
Nature, which may be diſſolved in 
either Sort of Menſtruums, tho' not 
ſo eaſily in one as in the other. 
Thus Aloes and Rhubarb, which 
are ſomething reſinous, are better 
made into Extracts with Spirit of 


Wine than Water. But Plants, 
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which abound leſs with Reſin, ſuch 
as Hellebore, c. are more com- 
modiouſly extracted with Water. 
To perform therefore Extraction a- 
right, a proper Menſtr uum is ne- 
ceſſary, and one which is as near 
a-kin as poſſible to the Body to be 
extracted. Thus Extraction is uſu- 
ally performed ; but its Uſe does not 
great Service in 
Phyſick, as is generally unagined : 
For almoſt the more ſubtile 
Parts fly away, either when the Men- 


ftruum is drawn off by Diſtillation, 


or when it evaporates in the open 
Air. So that if thoſe Particles are 
any ways uſeful in Medicine, tis to 
no purpoſe to ſeek for them in Ex- 
tracis; but if we would have only 
a Collection of the more groſs and 
unactive Parts, there is no other 
kind of Operation which will fo 
happily fupply us with them. It is 
o of Service to clear ſome Gums. 
and Reſins from Droſs, for as the 
taking up the genuine Subſtance by 
a proper Menfiruum, leaves all that 
is not ſo behind ; ſo by evaporating 
the Menſtruum again, the Reſin, 
or whatſoever of that Nature it is, 
will be recovered in its utmoſt Pu- 
rity. 

Extraneous, any thing foreign, 
It is alio uſed to expreſs the fame 
as external, and neu airy ſignifies 
the ſame as Excreſcence, ſomething 
that is not natural to the 3 
it grows out of, or erly belon 
A 1 to which 5 * 

Extravaſated, is any thing that 
is got out of its roper Veſſel ; 
from extra, aut of, and Fas, a 
Veſſel, 

Exulceration, the ſame as Ulcer ; 
but generally uſed to expreſs thoſe 
beginning Erofions, which wear 
away the Subſtance, and form an 
Ulcer. 


Zxungulate, 
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 Exunoulate, is cutting off the 
white Fare from the Leaves of Ro- 
fel er the thee. 5 titer 210 

" Exwſtion, is a burning with Fire, 
as it is uſed in ſome Operations by 


. 
he. The Orbit in which the 
Eye is placed, is compoſed from 
ſome of the Bones of 9 and 
u aw together. upper 
Pee is made of the Os Frontts : 
the Os Unguis, and Os Planum make 
the inner and lower Part of the great 
Angle ; and the Os Sphenoides, the 
inner and lower of the little Angle. 
The Os maxillare makes the inner 
and lower Part of the Circumference, 
and the Os mali the outer and 
lower Part. The of Sight 
are divided into two Parts; the in- 
ternal Part, which is the Globe or 
Body of the Eye ; and the external 
Part, which is thoſe Parts about the 
Globe ſubſervient to it. The firſt 
of the laſt are the Eye-brows, which 
are nothing but ſome Hairs bunching 
out about the Eye, by ſome Fat which 
is under the Skin in this Place. They 
break the Rays of Light, that they 
may not be dire&ly darted into the 
Eyes, which would greatly offend 
the Sight, as they do when we look 
drealy again the Sun. The next 
are the Eye-lids, two to each Eye : 
The upper Lid moves very quickly, 
the dee very undiſcernably. The 
_ Eye Lid is lifted up by the 
uſculus rectus, which nies from 
the Bottom of the Orbit of the Eye, 
where the Optick Nerve pierces the 
Cranium, and paſſing above the 
Superbus, is inſerted by a large Ten 
don to the Border of the Eye-Lid. 
Both Lids are brought together to 
ſhut upon the Eye by another Muſcle 
called Orbicularis. It riſes from the 
great Angle of the Eye, and its 
fibres are ſpread two Fingers 
Breadth, covering the under Lid ; 
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it reaches to the little Cant bus, 
from which continuing its circular 
Fibres which cover the upper Lid, 
it is inſerted into the ſame Place 
from which it aroſe. Some divide 
this Muſcle into two, the 

and inferior, which they e to 
riſe from the great Canthus, and to 
be inſerted into the little Canthus. 
The Eye Lids are covered within 
by a ſmooth Membrane called Con- 
junctiua, becauſe it is continued 
upon the Fore- part of the Globe, 


— ing that which we call the 
White of the Eye ; it joins the 


Globe to the 
The Ed 


of the Orbit. 
of the Eye Lids have 
two and ſoft ges like 
the Segments of a Circle, called 
Cilia ; they keep the Eye Lids ex- 
that Part may be 
eq raiſed. Upon them there 
is a 8 Glands, whoſe 
excretory 0 the 
Edges of the Lids. They yield a 
—_—_ ——— the — e Lids 
together whilſt we 8 are 
covered with — — 
and with the Comjuncti va internally. 
Upon the Edges of the Lids there 
are alſo ſome Hairs in Form of a 
Palliſado, to preſerve the Eyes, as 
the Eye Brows do, and to hinder 
any Filth or Flies from falling into 
the Eyes. 
On the backſide of the Conjun#s- 
va, upon the upper Part of the 
Globe, is the Glandula Lac is, 
tty large, divided into ſeveral 
bes, each of which ſends out an 
excretory Channel, which opens in 
the Fore-fide of this Membrane, 
where it covers. the Lid. 
This Gland ſeperates the Matter of 
the Tears, which by the continual} 
Motion of this Lid, moiſten the 


Cornea, which otherwiſe would dry 


— 


the continual Action 
Air. The _— 
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the Eye Lids being of an equal 
Convexity with the of the Eye, 
which they touch, as the Tears fall 
from off the Cornea, they are ſtopt 
by the Edge of the under Lid, along 
Which they run, till they fall into 
two ſmall Holes in the great Canthus 
of the Eye, one in each Eye Lid. 
'Theſe eee Narr; 3 La- 
ebrymalia. ey lead to a ſmall 
membranous Bag, which is ſituated 
m this Corner upon the Os Lachry- 
male; from the Bottom of which 
there goes a ſmall Pipe, which 
pierces this Bone into the Noſe, and 
opens under the Lamina of 
the Os Sporgioſum. It moiſtens the 
inner Membrane of the Noſtrils, b 
the Humour of the Gland, 
which runs from off the Globe into 
them. Sometimes the Acrimony 
of this Humour cauſeth Sneezing, 
which we hinder, by preſſing the 
Angle of the Eye, and ſo ſtop its 
running. Between theſe two Puncta 
there 1s a Caruncle which ſerves to 
keep them open when the Eyes 
are ſhut ; which was thought to be 
the Glandula Lac is. 

The Globe of the Eye is moved 
by four ſtraight Muſcles, and two 
oblique ; and betwixt them there is 
a great deal of Fat, which facili- 
tates the Motion of the Globe. The 
firſt of the four ſtraight Muſcles is 
called Attollens or Superbus; it lies 

the upper Part of the Globe, 

and pulls 
- up. The ſecond is called Depri- 
mens, or Humilis, becauſe it pulleth 
down the Eye. The third is called 
Adduftor ; it draweth the Eye to- 
. wards the Noſe. The fourth A 
ductor; it draweth the Eye towards 
the little Cantbhus. They riſe all 
four from the Circumference of the 
— — —.— thro? oma the 
erves 3 an ter- 
manate about the Goraea by four 
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up the Eye when we look 


thin and broad Tendons. When 

they all a& together, they draw the 
towards the bottom of the Or- 
perbus and the 
Aaductor and Abductor act together, 
or the Humilis and the other two 
act together, they perform the ob- 
lique Motions, which have been 
attributed to the oblique Muſcles. 
The firſt of the oblique Muſcles, 
which is the fifth of the Eye, is the 
Obliquus minor ; it riſes from the 
lower fide of the Orbit near its exter- 
nal Circumference, where the firſt 
and ſecond Bones of the upper Jaw 
Join together ; and aſcending oblique 
by the outer Corner of the Eye, tis 
inſerted into the upper and external 
fide of the Globe behind the 'Tendon 
of the Abdufor. The ſecond of 
the oblique Muſcles, and the fifth 
of the Eye, is the Obliguus major: 
it riſes from the Bottom of the Or- 
bit, and marches obliquely to- 
wards the great Canthas, in. t 4 
per Part of which, near the Brink, 
there is a cartilagin * 
which it paſſes its round Tendon; 
from whence reverting backwards, 
it is inſerted into the upper Part of 
the Globe, behind the Tendon of 
the Artollens. The Uſe of the firſt 
of theſe Muſcles is to draw the Globe 
of the Eye forwards, and to turn its 
Pupil upwards, and of the ſecond, 
to draw it forwards, and to turn its 
Pupil downwards, for the better re- 


ceiving of the Rays of Light, which 
could not be performed any of 
the other four Muſcles : And both 


of themare an Axis for ſuſpendin 
the Globe, by which, in its almo 
continual Motion, *tis moved the 
more eaſily. 

Now the Globe of the Eye is of a 
ſperical Figure; in it are contained 

e principal Inſtruments of Viſion; 
it is compoſed of Coats and Hu- 
mours. The firſt is the en, 
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it makes the White of the Eye, as 
has been already deſcribed. It is 
=_ 5 ſmall » eins e 
which appear big in an almia, 
or on of the Eyes. The 
ſecond is called Schlerotica, tis thick, 
hard, and ſmooth, opake behind, 
but tranſparent before, where it 
.makes the third Coat called Cornea, 
becauſe it is tranſparent like the 
Horn of a Lanthorn, in the Fore- 

of the Eye, which is ſurrounded 
y the White of the Eye ; it has 
a greater Convexity than the reſt 
of the e 
compoſed of ſev | - 
mina, which are nouriſhed by many 
Blood-Veſſels, ſo fine as not to 
hinder even the ſmalleſt Rays of 
Light from entring the Eye : and it 
has a moſt exquiſite ſenſe, that up- 
on the leaſt Pain, the Tears might 
be ſqueezed out of the la 
Gland, to waſh off any Filth which 
by ſticking to the Cornea, might 
render it e. The fourth is the 
Choroides, it lies under the Scleroti- 
ca, and is much thinner than it. It 
hath a t Number of Blood- 
veſſels which come from the ſecond, 
and which are ſpread upon it ; as 
alſo ſeveral Glands, which ſeparate 
from the Blood-veſſels a black Li- 
quor, and tinctures all this Mem- 
brane internally, which is other- 
wiſe of a whitiſh Colour. This Coat 
is open, or has a Hole before, for 
the Pa 


ſſage of the Rays of Light, 
called Pupilla. The Part of this 
Coat, which makes the Circumfe- 
rence = _ _ 2 — 2 
e ſide of the ine Hu- 

Town is the fifth Coat, called the C- 
wea, made of circular and ftraight 
Fibres ; it contracts and dilates, ac- 
cording to the different Impreſſions 
of Light and of Objects. The Iris 
is the Outſide of the Uvea, where 
the different Colours appear. On 
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* 
the Inſide of the Urea, from its 
Circumference, which joins the Ch 
roides, raiſes the Ligamentum ciliare. 
It is 3 of ſhort . 
run u e Fore-part of the glaſſy 
Pal to the Edges of the cryſ. 
talline, like lines drawn from the 
Circumference to the Center. By the 
Contraction of theſe Fibres, the fore- 
part of the Eye is made more promi- 
nent, and the Retina preſſed 
back from the cryſtalline Humour, 
as the Axis of Viſion is lengthened 
when Objects are placed too near 
Eye. The fixth is the Retina, 
ed becauſe it reſembles a Net, 
which covereth the Bottom of the 
Cavity of the Eye. It is a fine 1 
ſion of the medullary Fibres of the 
optick Nerves upon the ſurface of 
e glaſſy Humour, as far as the Li- 
gamentum ciliare. It is on this Coat 
the Impreſſion of Objects are made. 
The Humours of the Eye are 
three: The firſt is called the 4 
ous ; it lies in the Fore-part of the 
Globe, immediately under the Cor- 
nea ; this Humour 1s thin and liquid, 
of a ſpirituous Nature, for it will 
not freeze m the teſt Froſt ; 
This evinces the Neceflity of a con- 
tinual Supply of this Humour; 
which is manifeſt it hath, becauſe if 
the Cornea be prick d, and this Hu- 
mour ſqueezed out, it will be re- 
ſtored again in ten or twelve 
Hours. The ſecond Humour is the 
Cryftalline ; it lies — 
next to the Aqueous, behind the U- 
dea oppoſite to the Pupilla, nearer . 
to the Fore-part than the Back- 
of the Globe; it is the leaſt of the 
Humours, but much more ſolid than 
any of them : Its Figure, which is 


convex on both ſides, reſembles 
two unequal Segments of Spheres, 
of which the moſt convex 1s on 
its Back-fide, which makegga ſmall 
Cavity in the glaſh 


in 
« which 


. 

which it lies; it is covered with a 
ſmall Coat called Aranca. The 
third is the Glaſhß Humour; it hath. 


a great Reſemblance to the White of 


an Egg; it filleth all the hind Part 
of the Cavity of the Globe : It is 
in greater Abundance than the other 
two; it is thicker than the Agueoxs, 
but thinner than the cryſtalline Hu- 
mour. It is contained in a very 
fine Coat of the moe Nang ; 9 80 
it gives the ſpherical Figure to 
— Upon its back-part the Reri- 
aa is ſpread, which it holdeth from 
the cryſtalline Humour at a Diſtance 
2quifite to receive the Impreſſion 
of Objects diſtinctly. 
_ The Opti 
Globe of the Eye a 
Infide of the Optick Axes. Their 
external Coat, which is a Production 
of the Dura Meter, is continued to 


, are into the 
Retina, upon which the Images of 


bjects are painted. The Center 


O 
of this Expanſion is inſenſible, and 
all Rays which fall upon it are loſt; 


and conſequently that Point of the 


Object from which theſe Rays come, 
is inviſible to the Eye; the Reaſon 
of which proceeds probably from 
the Blood Veſſels, which enter with 
the Optick Nerve, and cover this 
Part of the Retina. But whatſoever 
its Cauſe is, there is a manifeſt Ad- 
vantage in the Optick Nerves bein 
inſerted on the Inſide of the Optic 
Axes: for if they had pierced the Eye 
in the Axes, then the middle Point 
of every Object had been inviſible ; 
and —_— all things conduce to 
make us ſee beſt, there we had not 
ſeen at all. We muſt likewiſe have 
loſt ſome Part of an Object, if the 
Optick Nerves had been placed on 
the out · ſide of the Optick Axes ; be- 
cauſe an Object may be ſo placed, 
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as that all the Rays which come 
from one Point, may fall upon the 
Outſide of both Eyes: but it is im- 
oſſible they ſhould fall upon the 
de of both Eyes; and therefore 
that Point which is loſt in one Eye, 
is viſible by the other. 

The Veſſels of the Eyes are Bran- 
_ of Ap. Sajpoal Carotides and 

ugulars, which are diſtributed 
on the external Parts of the — 
and a Vein which o into the 
ſuperior Sinus of the Dara Mater, in 
the Baſis of the Skull, and an Arte- 
ry from the internal Carotide. They 
OOTY the Optick Nerves, and 
are diſtributed on the Muſcles and - 
Globe of the Eye. There are alſo 
ſome Lymphaticks which accom- 
pany the -Veſſels. The Op- 
tick Nerves are pretty big and round. 
The third Pair of the Brain, called 
Motorii; the fourth Pair, called 
Pathetici ; the firſt Branch of the 
fifth Pair, called Opthalmicus ; and 
the ſixth Pair, are all beſtowed on 
the Muſcles of the Eye. 

All the Rays which come from 
one Point of an Object, are by the 
Cornea and Humours of the Eye 
united in a Point of the Retina, 
which is in a ftraight Line, drawn 
from the ſame Point of the Object, 
thro' the Center of the Eye; and 
conſequently all the Rays which. 
come from all the Points of an 
Object, are united on the Retina, 
in the ſame Order and Proportion 
as the Points of the Obje& are from 
whence thoſe Rays come. There- 
fore the Interpoſition which theſe 
Rays make upon the Retina, muſt 
be the Image of the Object. And 
thus Viſion in general is perform'd; 
but to know what the ſeveral Parts 
of the Globe contribute hereunto, 
it is needful to obſerve, that the 
Cornea is more convex than any 
other Part of it; by which means 


all the Rays are gathered gf 4 


4 
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thro' the Pupi//a, and none of them 
are loſt upon the Lea. The 4. 
Humour being thinneſt, and 

moſt liquid, eaſily changes its Fi- 
when either the Ligamentum 

liare contracts, or both the ob- 
lique Muſcles ſqueeze the Middle of 
the Bulb of the Eye, to render it 
oblong, when Objects are too near 
us. The ſtraight Fibres of the Dea 
dilate the Papilla, when there are 
but few Rays of Light ; and the cir- 
cular Fibres co it, when there 
are too many. When the Pupilla is 
contracted, we ſee moſt diſtinctly; 
_— it 1s 1. G5 — ſee e 
clearly. The G Humour keeps 
the Cryſtalline at ſuch a Diſtance 
from the Retina, as is neceſſary for 
uniting the Rays which come from 
one Point of the Object, exactly in 
one Point of the Retina, The Im- 
preſſion of the Object is made upon 
the Retina. The Choroides 1s tinc- 
tured black, that the Rays of Light 
which paſs thro' the Retina, may not 
be reflected back again, to confuſe 
the Image of the Object. Being di- 
ſtint, Viſion conſiſts in the Union 
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of all the Rays which come from 


one Point of an Object, exactly in 


one Point of the Retina ; and that 
the Rays which come from Objects 
at different Diſtances are united at 
different Diſtances, behind the cry/- 
taline Humour: They cannot both 
be exactly united upon the Retina, 
therefore the Eye cannot ſee equally 
diſtinctly, at the ſame time, Object 
at different Diſtances. It is for this 
Reaſon that the Globe of the Eye 
moves ſo quickly, and almoſt con- 
— — 1 the Muſcles of Kr 
yes have ſuch a Quantity o 

Nerves to ＋— Motions. 
When the Globe of the Eye is flat, 
as * ſometimes in old Age, 
that the Rays paſs the Retina before 
they unite, in ſuch a Caſe there is 
no diſtin Viſion ; and ſuch as have 
this Defect, are called Prefbyte : 
And if on the contrary the Globe of 
the Eye be ſo convex as tounite the 
Rays before they come to the Reti- 
na, neither is there then any di- 
ſtint Viſion ; and ſuch as have this 
DefeR, are called Myopes. | 


be e- 


F 


Ar the End of a Preſerip- 


tion, ſignifies fiat, make it 
- 0 HIRE: makes it up into a 


Facies Hippocratica, is when the 


Noſtrils are ſharp, the Eyes hol- 
low, the Temples low, the Tips of 


the Ears contracted, the Fore- 
dry and wrinkled, and the Com- 


plexion pale or livid. 

Faitions, ſignifies any thing 
made by Art, in merge to what 
is the Produce of Nature. 


Faculty, is a Power or Ability to 
orm any Action. Inſtitution- 
Writers mention three, wiz. Natu- 


ral, Vital, and Animgl, By the firſt 


they underſtand chat by which the 
Body is nouriſhed and augmented, 
or another like it generated: which 
ſome further divide into three, Nu- 
trition, Growth, and Generation ; 
and the firſt of theſe has alſo by 
ſome been divided into Attractive, 
Retentive, Concoctive, and Expul- 
ſive : but theſe are Terms 

puzzle rather than inſtruct, as they 
convey no diftin& Signification. 
The vital Faculty is that by which 


Life is preſerved, and the ordinary 
Functions of the Body performed. 


Andthe Animal Faculty is what con- 


ducts the Operations of the Mind,; 


See 


as the Imagination, Memory, Cc. 
Os E- 
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Feæces, are Excrements ; but of- 
ten made uſe of to expreſs the In- 


ients and Settlings after Diſtil- 
— Infuſion. | 
Fecalz, are the Dregs which ſub 

. fide in vegetable Juices, as in that 
of the Roots of Hriomy; but theſe 
are not ſo much uſed in Medicine as 


5 — See Epilepf 
ing-oickneſs. pilepſy. » 
Fallejian Tube. See Generation 
Parts of, belonging to Women. 
Falx, See Dura Mater.. 
Fames. See Hunger. 
Zams Canina, -A 3 


is ſuch an inſatiable Hunger, as is 
not to be ſatisfied with Eating, but 
continues even when the Stomach 
is full. This is a Caſe much talked 
of by the Ancients, but rarely met 
with amongſt us. It ſeems to ariſe 
from fretting ſharp Juices in the Sto- 
mach, which by their continual Vel- 
lications excite a Senſe like that of 
Hunger; and is to be conquered b 
Medicines, and not ordinary F 
ſuch Things as the Teſfacea, all Al- 
- Ealies, and Chalybeates. 

Farciminalis. See Alantois. 

Faſcialis Muſculus. See Membra- 
noſus Muſculus. 

Fat, is an Oily and Sulphureous 
Part of the Blood, depoſited in the 
Cells of the Membrana — 
from the innumerable little Veſſels 
which are ſpread amongſt them. 
The Fat is to be found immediately 
under the Skin, in all the Parts of 
the Body, except in the Forehead, 
Eye-lids, Lips, upper Part of the 
Ear, Yard, and Scrotum. In ſome 
the Veſicles of the Membrana Adi- 
Foſa are ſo full, that the Fat is an 
Inch or more thick ; and in others 
they are almoſt flat, containing little 
or no Fat. There are two Sorts of 
Fat, one white, or rather yellow, 
ſoft, and lax, which is eaſily melt- 
ed, called Pingueas; another white, 
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firm, brittle, and which is not {6 
eaſily melted, called Sebum, Suet or 
Tallow. Some reckon the Marrow 
of the Bones for a third fort of Fat. 
Dr. Grew takes the Fat-of Animals 
to be a curdling or coagulating of 
the oily Parts of the Blood, either 
by ſome of its own ſaline Parts, or 
by the nitrous Parts of the Air 
mingled therewith : whence it is 
that ſome Animals, as Coneys and 
Field-Hares grow fat in froſty Wea- 
ther, the oily Parts of the Blood 
being then ordinarily coagulated 
with a greater abundance of nitrous 
Salts received from the Air into their 
Bodies : and for the ſame Reaſon it 
is, that the Fat of Animals is hard ; 
whereas that of Fiſhes is ſoft, and 
runs all to Oil, becauſe the Water 
in which they live, hath but few 
nitrous Parts in it, in Compariſon of 
Air. And this Opinion that learned 
Perſon ſupported by many Experi- 
ments, too long to be inſerted here. 

Febrifuge, from Febris, a Fever, 
and fugo, to drive away; is any Me- 
dicine ſerviceable in a Fever, of 
what Form ſoever. 

Febris. See Fever. | 

Feculæ, the fame as Fæculæ; 
which ſee. 

Femur, the Thigh, includes all 
between the Buttocks and the Knee; 
it is thus called from ferendo, bear- 
ing, becauſe it ſuſtains the whole 
Animal ; more ftrickly therefore it 
ſignifies the Thigh-Bone. This 
is the longeſt of all the Bones in the 
my ts Fibres are cloſe and 

; it has a Cavity in its middle; 
'tis a little convex and round on its 
Fore-: ſide, but a little hollow, with 
a long and ſmall Ridge called Linea 
Appera, on its Back- ſide. At its up- 
per End it has three Epiphyſes, which 
ſeparate eafily in Chil : The 


firſt is its Extremity, which is a 
and round Head covered with a Car- 


Fs. 
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tilage, which is received into the 
Acetabulum Coxendicis, wherein it 
is tied by two Ligaments ; the firſt 
is large, and comes from the 

ge of the Acetabulum; the ſe- 
cond is round and ſhort, it comes 
from the Bottom of the Acetabulum, 
and is inſerted into the Middle of 
the round Head. The Part imme- 
diately below this round Head, 
which is ſmall, long, and a little 
oblique, is called its Neck. It makes 
an e with the Body of the 
Bone, by which Means the Thighs 
and Feet are kept at a diſtance from 
one another, and we ſtand firmer : 


the Linea P onis eaſily falling 
N 2520 Part of the 


perpendicular pon 
. the 
— ſides G55 0 Obliquity of the 


Neck of the Bone, it conduces much 
to the Strength of the Muſcles of 
the Thigh, which muſt have other- 
wiſe paſſed very near to the Center 
— ee The ſecond is * 
rochanter major; it is a i 
— on the hn. fide 


of the Thigh Bone, juſt at the Root 


of the Neck : it is rough, becauſe of 
the Inſertion of ſome Muſcles into 
it. It has a ſmall Dent at its Root, 
into which the Muſculi Quadragemi- 
ui, and the Obturatores are inſert- 
ed. The third is called Trochanter 
minor ; it is on the hinder fide of 
the Thigh bone, a little lower, and 
leſs than the other. Theſe Protu- 
berances mightily increaſe the Force 
of the Muicles, by removing not 
only their Inſertions, but likewiſe 
the Directions from the Center of 
Motion. The lower Extremity of 
the Thigh Bone, which 1s articula- 
ted with the Tibia by Ginglymus, is 
divided in the middle by a Sinus into 
two Heads or Protuberances, the 


external and the internal, which are 


received into the upper Sims of 
the Tibia, Thro' the ſpace that is 
between the hind Parts of theſs two 
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Heads paſs the great Veſſels and 
N — —— the be- 
cauſe the upper of the Thigh 
Bone was articulated by Artbrodia, 
that we might not only move our 
Legs or forwards, but 
likewiſe nearer to, and further from 
one another; therefore its lower 
TS 
y Ginglymus, which is | 


Feneftra. See Ear. | 
Fermentation. It is not eaſy to 


fix Boundaries to this Term, for un- 


der it ſome are for reducing almoſt 
all that belongs to Phyfick, chiefly 
as it is a Term that accounts for, in 
, many Phenomena, and 
faves a great deal of Trouble, by ſay- 
ing ſuch an Effect is occaſioned 
Fermentation. However, it ſo far 
concerns one to have ſome 
juſt Apprehenſion of what this Term 
ought to expreſs, that we cannot be 
at too much Pains to explain it. In- 
ſomuch as it Medicine, and 
exalting or ying any Proper- 
ties therein, we 2 have a 
better Idea of it, than by under- 
ſtanding all which concerns the 
procuring a ſpirituous Liquor from 
Corn. In the Grain itſelf muſt he 
the Materials of what makes the 
ſpirituous Part, becauſe nothing elſe 
is concerned in it but Water; to 
this Purpoſe therefore it is ſoaked 
jult fo in a Ciſtern of Water, 
as is ſufficient to looſen or 
its natural Texture ; after which it 
is thrown in a Heap, where it is 
ſuffer'd to lie, till by the Motion of 
its more fine and volatile Parts, it 
begins to heat and ſhoot out, as in 
Vegetation. But to confine theſe. 
Parts from flying off, by too long a 
Continuance of ſuch inteſtine Moti- 
on, it is thrown abroad thinner, and 
expoſed more and more to the Air, 
ill it contracts almoſt a Dryneſs, 
which is finiſhed by the Kiln, * 


FE 
all its Parts maintained together, 
but yet in ſuch a lax Condition, as 
to open and unite with the utmoſt 
Eaſe with warm or hot Water ; for 
by the Sweetneſs and Conſiſtence 
of the Wort, and the Lightneſs of 
the Grains, it is plain that the whole 

Subſtance of the Kernel is mixed 

with the Liquor. After this Appa- 

zatus, to finiſh the Proceſs, and 

_ raiſe from it a ſtrong Spirit, the reſt 

is done by Fermentation : How 

ſuch inteſtme Motion is mechani- 
cally effected, and how it brings 
forth ſuch a Spirit, may be con- 

2 in this Maar, the Rea- 

acquainted wi e P 
fitions, which are eee 

Hydroſtaticks. 

3 . IF a Bo 22 
in uid ſpecific ighter t 
106 % it fk Fogg hai 
ut emerge and get. to the Top. 

Prop. 2. 75 


A ferent ſpecifick Gravities, be im- 
merſed in a Fluid ligher than either 
of them, the Celerities of their De- 
Scents will be as their Gravities. 


Prop. 3. F two unequal Bodies, of 


Ane pecifick Grawities, be im- 
merſed in 4 Fluid ligber than ei- 
ther, the Cilerities of their Deſcents 
will be of their Gravi- 
tres and Direnſions together. 

The ſame Laws by which theſe 
Bodies deſcend, hold good in the 
Aſcent of ſuch as are ſpecifically 
__ lighter than the Fluid; in all hetero- 

eous Fluids therefore, the con- 
ttituent Parts. of which are not 
fitted to aſſociate and cohere, ſo as 
to form what is called an uniform 
Homogeneous Fluid, the heavier may 
be accounted as folid Bodies im- 
merſed in a Fluid ſpecifically lighter, 
and the lighter Parts, as ſuch Bodies 
in a Fluid ſpecifically heavier; as it 
is to be demouſtrated, That the com- 
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ponent Parts of all Fluids, ſeparate; 
conſidered, _ blid. This rd 
therefore Wart, or a Decoc- 
tion of Malt, may be conſidered as 
ſuch a heterogenous Fluid whoſe 
Parts cannot interchanged in 
their Poſitions, until each has ob- 
tained ſuch an Elevation as corre- 
ſponds to its proper Gravity : but 
leſt this alone ſhould fail of the 
Intention, by not being ſufficient to 
break thoſe Molecule and Viſcidities 
which entangle the ſpirituous Parts, 
and likewiſe to prevent their flyi 
off at the Surface, ſome LE | 
an already fermented Subſtance is 
mixed with it. This Snbſtance, 
termed Barm or n of a 
Quantity of ſubtile ſpirituous 
Particles wrapped up in ſuch as are 
viſcid ; now when this is mixed with 
ſuch a Liquor, it cannot but much 
contribute to that inteſtine Motion 
which is occaſioned by the Inter- 
courſe and Occurſions of Particles 
of different Gravities, as the ſpiri- 
tuous Particles will be continually 
ſtriving to get up to the Surface, and 
the viſcid ones continually retarding 
ſuch Aſcent, and preventing their 
Eſcape. So that by theſe two con- 
ing Cauſes, the Particles ex- 
trated from the Grain wall by ſuch 
frequent Occurſions be ſo commi- 
nuted, as continually to increaſe the 
more ſubtile and ſpirituous Parts, 
until all that can be made ſo by At- 
trition are ſet looſe from their for- 
mer viſcid Confinements ; and this 
appears by the Warmth of the Li- 
quor, the Froth drove to the 
Top: juſt at which Time, if it be 
—_ into the Fg 4 — 
ome Quantity of a - 
mable Sir. — — Warmth 
much haſtens this Proceſs, as it 
aſſiſts in opening the Viſcidities in 
which ſome ſpirituous Parts may | 
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Ve entangled, and unbends the 
Spring of the included Air, which 
cannot but much contribute to the 
Rarefaction and Comminution of 
the whole. The viſcid Parts which 
are raiſed to the Top, not only on 
Account of their own Lightneſs, 
but by the continual Efforts and 
Occurſions of the Spirit to get up- 
permoſt, both ſhew when the Fer- 
mentation is at the higheſt, and 
prevent the finer Spirits making 
their Eſcape ; for if this inteſtine 
Lefus be permitted to continue 
too long, a great deal will get away, 
andthe remaining grow flat, and va- 
pid, and raiſe little beſides Phlegm 
in the Still. 

This may give ſufficient light into 
all that concerns fermenting Vege- 
tables, or any other proper Sub- 
ſtances, in order to draw out their 
medicinal Efficacies; and hence 
likewiſe from the natural Textures 
and Coheſions of Bodies under this 
Management, it may be known how 
to * the whole, as thoſe of a 
looſer Texture will require the leaſt 
Opening by ſuch Means. But the 

eateſt Uſe of this Theory will be 
in teaching what Parts of the Ma- 
teria Medica are moſt properly 
brought under this Procedure; and 
alſo how ſuch inteſtine Motion does 
in ſome things deſtroy their Virtues: 
for as by ſome Medicines an Inten- 
tion is aimed at which is not to be 
procured but by their being ſpiritu- 
ous, whereas in others 8 very _ 
trary Pro is required; in ſuc 
Caſes os, when by any ad- 
ventitious Cauſe thoſe» Medicines 

et into a Ferment, they are de- 
oyed, and ſhould not be admi- 
niſtred. | 

There are other ſpecies of Fer- 
mentation which, occur .often in 
Chymiſtry, not to be accounted for 
but from the Elaſticity and attractive 
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Powers of the Bodies concerned 
therein: For Particles which are 
entirely” Elaſtick, recede from one 
another after they have met, with 
the ſame Celerity they had before 
they met. In Particles therefore of 
this kind, a new Degree of Motion 
will be acquired after every Con- 
greſs, and the Conflict will be more 
violent; ſo that at length their In- 
fetus and Moment will be ſo great, 


as to break and deſtroy the hardeſt 


Bodies. And fince this Force of 
Elafticity is attended with that of 
Attraction too, the Motion will in- 
creaſe yet to a greater Degree; for 
the Impetus of a Particle which is re- 
ſlected againſt another endu'd with 
an attractive Force, is continually 
augmented by the Repercuſſion. 


Particles thus agitated, endeavour 


to drive out and exclude all the Air 
which is contained in their Pores ; 
and the Air being rarefy'd by this 
Colliſion, ſo as that it cannot, upon 
the Account of its Levity, keep its 
former Place, carries up with it thoſe 
Globules of Water, which incloſed 
it, to the Surface, and there forms 


Bubbles. If this Motion increaſes to 


a very high Degree, it raiſes an Ef- 
ferveſcency and Heat, which is no- 
thing elſe but a more rapid Motion 
of Parts, produced by 
Attrition. And that we may the 
better conceive this, let us examine 
how an Efferveſcence is produced 


by mixing of different Liquors, as 
ater for 


Inſtance, and Oil of Vi- 
triol. In this Oil there is ſuch an 
abundance of Salts, that they ſeem 


to be placed cloſe to one another 
and upon this Account, becauſe the 
Attraction is diffuſed equally every 


Way, they continue as it were in 
an /Zquilibrium ; but when the Wa- 
ter is poured upon it, the Contact 
of the Salts is taken away, and the 
Attraction becomes unequal. Theſe 

M Salts 
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Salts, according to their natural 
Propenſity, ſtrive to unite again; 
and ſince by Reaſon of the Quan- 
city of Matter they contain, they at- 
tract one another more than th 
do the Water, they diſplace the 
Water, and force it out of their 
Intervals, until ſuch 'Time as the 
Oil is diluted every where alike, 
and then the Fermentation ceaſes. 
But if the Salts are elaſtick, which 
is very probable, they will not only 
ruſh upon one another with Vio- 
lence, but after the Stroke recoil, 
and move in a contrary Direction: 
from hence proceeds the reciprocal 
Fluctuation of Parts, which is ob- 
ſervable every Way, and at length 
an Efferveſcence. And thus that 
Kind of Fermentation, uſually aſ- 
cribed to an imaginary Antipathy, 
is to be mechanically accounted for. 
In all this, both an attractive and 
an elaſtick Force are neceſſary Aſ- 
ſiſtants, and all the Varieties of Fer- 
mentation are owing to the different 
Degrees of them. Hence it is, that 
often new Bodies ariſe during Fer- 
mentation, for the former I exture 
is intirely deſtroyed by the continual 
Colliſion of Parts: And hence thoſe 
eat Changes which are ſeen in 
Boche under a State of Corruption, 
which is accounted only a ſpecies 
of Fermentation. But with all theſe 
Requiſites to this inteſtine Motion of 
Bodies, very little thereof can take 
place in circulating Liquors. How 
much ſoever therefore this 'Term is 
made uſe of 'to acconnt for ſeveral 


Appearances in Animals, it. muſt be 


from mere Ignorance, or on purpoſe 
to deceive : For thus far only can 
their Juices be capable of Fermen- 
tation, as they are remitted m their 


circulatory Motions enough to make 


the natural Attractions of their Parti- 
Ales greater than the Force by which 
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they are impelled, which cannot be 
but where they are almoſt entirely 
ſtopp'd. In the larger Glands then 
the ſeparated Juices may undergo 


ey ſome Motions of this Kind, ſo as 


ſometimes to be changed thereby 
from their natural Properties; but 
the Blood, while in its due Circula- 
tion, cannot be under ſuch Influ- 
ence, becaufe the Velocity of its 
Parts, from the impelling Force, is 
too great to let them obey their At- 
tr actions of one another. How re- 
mote then muſt thoa'e Reaſonin 
be from the Truth, that are b 
upon ſuch a foundation ? And how 
hazardous muſt a Practice be, that 
flows from ſuch a fallacious The- 
ory. 

Fever, is an augmented Velocity 
of Blood. The almoſt infinite Va- 
riety of Cauſes of this Diſtemper, 
does ſo di / erſify its Appearances, 
and indicate fo many Ways of Cure, 
that our Room here will not allow 
of any more than to refer to Belli- 
ni and Cheyne for the Theory, and 
Riwverius, Willis, and Morton, for 
the Practice, in all its Shapes. 

Fibra Auris. See Ear. 

Fibre, is an animal 'Thread, of 
which there are different Kinds; 
ſome are ſoft, flexible, and a little 
elaſtick ; and theſe are either hol- 
low like ſmall Pipes, or ſpongious, 
and full of little Cells, as the ner- 
vous and fleſhy Fibres ; others are 
more ſolid, flexible, and with a 
ſtrong Elaſticity or Spring, as the 
membranous and ilaginous Fi- 
bres; and a third fort are hard and 
flexible, as the Fibres of the. Bones. 
Now of all theſe, ſome are ve 
ſenſible, and others deſtitute of 
Senſe; ſome ſo very ſmall, as not 
to be eaſily perceived; and others, 
on the contrary, ſo big as to be 
plainly ſeen ; and of them, 
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ear to be compoſed of ſtill ſmal- 
ler Fibres. Theſe Fibres firſt con- 
ſtitute the Subſtance of the Bones, 
Cartilages, Ligaments, Membranes, 
Nerves, Veins, Arteries, and Muſ- 
cles. And again by -the various 
different Combina- 
tion of ſome or all 2 ee Parts, 
the more compoun are 
framed ; ſuch 4 the — -ny Sto- 
mach, Liver, Legs, and Arms, 
the Sum of all which make up the 
As for that particular Pro- 
perty of Elaſticity, or a Power of 
Contraction after the diſtractile 


Force is removed, upon which the 


Knowledge of the Animal Mecha- 
niſm ſo much depends, too much 
Pains cannot be taken for rightly un- 


derſtanding it. It is well known that 


any Membrane or Veſſel may be 
divided into very ſmall Fibres or 
Threads, and that theſe Threads may 
be drawn out into a very conſide- 
rable Length without breaking ; 


and that when ſuch external Force 


is removed, they will again reſtore 
themſelves to their proper Dimen- 
ſions. It is further alſo manifeſt, 
that this Property is preſerved to 
them by a convenient Moiſture, be- 
cauſe if one of thoſe Threads be 
dried, it immediately looſes it, ſo 
that upon the Application of any 
Force to ſtretch it, it will break; 
as alſo will its lying ſoaked in Li- 
quor too much render it flaccid, 
and deſtroy all its Power of Reſti- 
tution when diſtended. Now ſome 
Hints of that Configuration of Parts 


upon which this Pro depends, 
ics had from ee s 
and Properties of a Syringe, with 
the Reaſons why it is ſo difficult to 
draw back the Embolus, when the 
4 is ſtopped ; and the Neceſſity 


any Liquors following it, where- 


in the Pipe is immerſed. All that 
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When examin'd with a Microſcope, 


cludes it. 


is —_— to this Contrivance, is; 
that the Embolus be ſo exactly a- 


Barrel, as to prevent any Air paſſin 

between them when it A drawn In. 
that it matters not what Fi 
Barrel is of, ſo that the Embolus is 
well fitted to it. It eaſily therefore 
might be contrived to make a Caſe 
of Syringes, wherein every Barrel 
may alſo ſerve as an Embolus to its 
Exterior, which immediately in- 
And in this manner it is 
not at all difficult to imagine a con- 
tinued Series of Particles ſo put to- 
gether, that the Inner may be mo- 
ved and drawn upon one another, 


without ſuffering the Air immedi- 


ately to enter into the Interſtices 
pevs f by their Diſtraction; where- 


upon, as ſoon as that Force which 


drew them is 'removed, they will 
— _ ſame Reaſon as the Em- 
lus of a Syringe ruſh up again in- 
to their former Contafis: J fi 
poſe A and B, Fig. 1. two Particlea 
touching one another in % and 
CD two others, covering on the 
oppoſite Sides their Contacts. It 
is alſo to be ſuppoſed that on the 
other Sides they are covered with 
other Particles in the ſame Manner 
as by CD, ſo that the Places of 
their Contacts are on all fides cover d 
from the Air, or the Inſinuation of 
any fluid Body. Wherefore if AB by 
an external Force, greater than that 


of their Coheſion, be drawn from 


each other as far as G and H K, 


in Fig. 2. as ſoon as that Force i 


removed, they will again run into 
their former Contacts in e %, Fig. 1. 
that is, if they are not ſo ſar as to 
bring their tranſverſe Surfaces to co- 
incide with C and D: for then the 
Air, or circumambient Fluid, will 
interpoſe, and prevent their re- 
union: ſo that by this Contrivance, 


ſo much of A and B as is incloſed by 


M 2 other 


dapted to the inner Surface of te i 


the 
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other ſurrounding Particles, is as the 
Embelus of a Syringe, and the Par- 
ticles ſurrounding them as its Bar- 
rel: and therefore when 4 and B 
are diſtracted from their Contacts in 
e f, it will be with ſome Difficulty ; 
and when the diſtracting Force is 
taken away, they will again run up 
into their former Contacts, juſt as 
the Embolus of a Syringe, and for 
the ſame Reaſon. . It is not rigidly 
contended, that this muſt exactly be 
the Contexture of a Fibre, but only 
ſomething like this, whereby the In- 
terſtices of the interior Orders are 
covered by the exterior in ſuch a 
manner, that when the Thread is 
diſtended, that is, when its conſti- 
tuent Parts are drawn from their 
tranyerſe Contacts, neither the Air, 
nor any other external Fluid, can 
get between them, ſo as to hinder 
their re- union, as ſoon as ſuch Force 
is withdrawn; that is, if their diſ- 
traction, as was before ſaid be not 
ſo far to bring their tranverſe Sur- 
faces to a coincidence with one ano- 
ther; for then the circumambient 
Fluid will interpoſe, that is, the 
Thread will be broke. i 
But beſides this peculiar Arraign- 
ment of a determinate Set of Parti- 


cles to the compoſe main Subſtance 
of an animal Fibre, endowed with 
the Properties above-mentioned, it 
ſeems not at all unreaſonable to con- 
jecture, that into their Compoſition 
alſo enters a common Capſula or 
Covering, which aſſiſts in the wrap- 
ping up and holding together thoſe 
Faſciculi, or Series of Particles al- 
ready deſcribed, not much unlike 
the Periofteum of the Bones; the 
Contexture of which Covering,. re- 
ſembling that of a Net, cannot any 
ways hinder either the tranverſe or 


longitudinal Diſtractions of the o- 


ther Parts. 

Suppoſing this then to be the 
Contexture of a Fibre, it will be 
neceſſary to conſider what further 
Requiſites are needful to put them 
into that State which they are in, 
in a living Body, to ſhew how they 
are maintained in continual Motion, 
and what are the Conſequences of 
it. I. And firſt, it is neceſſary to 
take Notice, that all the Fibres in a 
living Body are in a State of Diſten- 
ſion, that is, they are drawn out 
into a greater Length than they 
would be in, if ſeparated from any 
Part, and taken out of the Body; 
which is demonſtrable upon —4 

olu- 


FI 

Solatio Continui, as in the tranverſe 
Diviſion of a Nerve or Artery ; for 
1 the 5 ee _ 
, and leave a great Diſtance be- 
= them, — 8 Fluids con- 
tained between them upon ſuch 
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leſſer than that which is neceſſary 


to diſtract them, ſo as to bring 
them into a coincidence, for then 
the Veſſels would break. II. Next 
then this State of Diſtraction mult | 
neceſſarily leave Vacuola between 


Contraction, to '*be ſqueezed out, all the tranverſe Surfaces, as be- 
And this alſo makes it appear that tween G Jand H K, in Fig. 2. and 


their natural Diſtractions are owing 
to ſome Fluids being propelled into 
the Veſſels which they compoſe, 
with a Force greater than' their 
Endeavours of Reſtitution, ſo far as 
to obtain a cloſe Conta& of all 


their tranverſe Surfaces, but yet 


may be repreſented by the ſeveral 
Series of Particles in Fig, 3. which 


Vacuola will continue as long as 
the longitudinal Surfaces of its com 
ponent Parts continue ſo cloſe to 
one another, as to prevent the In- 


ſinuation of any foreign Matter, 


Figure 3. 
— 5 2 * 5 
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how ſubtile ſoever, between them. 
For the ſame Reaſon therefore as 
when the Embolus of a Syringe is 

wn, and the Pipe is * 
there muſt be continually a Ni/us 
Reftituendi, or an Endeavour of 
Contraction; there is alſo this fur- 
ther neceſſity of their being con- 
tinued in a State of Diſtraction, be- 
cauſe if they were cloſely to touch 
one another in all Parts, they could 
not be put into and continue in thoſe 
undulatory Motions which they are 
always in, in a living Body, with- 
out being altered in their 1 
and Contextures. III. But it being 


manifeſt that all the animal Fibres 


are continued by the 2 
ſucceſſive Impulſe of the Fluids, in 
ſuch undulatory Motions, beſides 
this Neceſſity of their Diſtraction. 
they alſo muſt be continually moiſ- 
tened with ſome convenient Fluid, 
becauſe otherwiſe their continual At- 
tritions againſt one another would 
Near them out, as well as render it 


— 


difficult to move them. The Fluid 
alſo for this Purpoſe muſt be very 
ſoft and ſubtile, becauſe otherwiſe 
it cannot be inſmuated into all the 
Interſtices of the Fibres, without ſo 
far ſeparating their Parts, as is in- 
conſiſtent with that Contexture and 
Mechaniſm here laid down. 

Upon this View there ariſes a 
very natural Explication of ſeveral 
Terms much uſed by mechanical 
Writers; ſuch as Diſtraction, Con- 
traction, Vibration, Undulation, 
Tonick Motion, Concuſſion, Re- 
laxation, Corrugation, and Elaſticity 
of the Solids; all which are but 
different ways of expreſſing the va- 
rious Modifications and Difpoſitions 
of thoſe Machinulz with which all 
the Fibres are compoſed. 

Thus far then bein ted about 
the Contexture of a pe pre, and the 


Requiſites for its Office, it is then 
to be &ynfidered how it comes firſt 
to be ſet in Motion, and by what 
9 it is afterwards carried 

3 


On 


on. Suppoſe then the Fibre, Fig. 3. 
in ſuch a State of Diſtraction as be- 
fore - mentioned; it is certain, by 
Reg. II. chat in all Parts there is a 
Niſus * Where then any 
external Impulſe is made againſt it 
from R to S ſucceſſively thruſting it 
from P towards 2 ; it is certain 
that againſt 1, for Inſtance, the 
Thread will be more diſtracted there 
than in any other Part, and there- 
by will there be a greater Endeavour 
of Reſtitution. And therefore the 
Impulſe paſſing on towards &, all 
the conſtituent Machinulæ 1, 2, 3,4, 
will ſucceſſively move after one an- 
other. But to make this Matter ſtill 
more plain, let a Portion of an 
Artery be repreſented by Fig. 4. 
thro* which the Blood is continually 
propelled in a Direction parallel to 
its Axis, nothing is more certain 
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than that if it were not for the Re- 
ſiſtance of the Sides of the Artery 
at E F, the Blood ſetting out at 
AB would go on by the pricked 

Lines CD, and therefore it cannot 


Fl 


but ftrike againſt the Sides of the 
Artery at E F, and diſtract them 
there more than any where elſe, 
whereby their Endeavours of Reſti- 
tution will be there the greateſt; 
and therefore when the Impulſe of 
the Blood has raiſed them to a cer- 
tain Meaſure, wherein their Endea- 
vours of Reſtitution will exceed the 
Impulſe that raiſed of diſtracted 
them, their contractile Powers will 
draw them again into the ſame Di- 
menſions, and conſequently the 
Blood will be thruſt forward into the 
next Section of the Artery, and ſo 
on ſucceſſively from one to another 
thro* the whole Courſe of its Cir- 


Figure 4. 
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culation: the Contraction of one 
Section of an Artery being the true 
Cauſe of the Blood's Impulſe a- 
gainſt and raiſing the next. The 
moſt natural Conſequence of this 
Motion will be breaking ſtill ſmaller 
the Parts of that Fluid, which by 
Reg. III. is diſpenſed to lubricate 
and facilitate their Motions ; which 
Comminution will continue till it is 
rendered ſo fine, as to fly off at the 
Surface, whenever it happens to 
get there : and that which thus in- 
ſenſibly flies off is the true Materia 
| Perfpirabilis of Sanforius ; and be- 
fore it is fo broke, and ſerves for 
the ſes aforementioned, it is 
that which is to be underſtood by 
he common Terms of Animal Spi- 


rits, or Oil, Liquidum Nerwvoſum, 
Succus Nerwoſus, the nervous Fluid 
or Juice, and the like. Any thing 
elſe denominated a Spirit in a hu- 
man Body, that is not ſubject to 
mechanical Laws, belongs to an- 
other Order of Men to explam ; 
and lies quite out of the reach of 
that Reaſon, which a Phyſician is 
=, 22908 to take up with for his 
Guide, 

Fibula, the outer and leſſer Bone 
of the Leg; it is alſo called Foil 
minus; it is much ſmaller than the 
Tibia, yet not ſhorter. It lies on 
the outſide of the Leg; and its 
upper-end, which is not ſo high as 
the Knee, receives the lateral Knob 


of the upper-end of the Tibia, into 
a 


e 
A ſmall Sinus which it has in its inner 
fide. Its lower End is received in- 
to the ſmall Sinus of the Tibia, and 
then it extends into a large Proceſs, 
which forms the outer Ankle, em- 
bracing the external fide of the A, 
tragalus. The Tibia and Fibula 
touch not one another, but at their 
* The Space which they leave 
in their Middle is filled up by a 
ſtrong membranous Ligament, and 
ſome Muſcles which extend the 
Feet and Toes. : 

Fici, there are ſeveral Excreſcen- 
cs, ſuch asthoſe about the Fun- 
dament, in Perſons ſubject to the 
Piles, or infected with the Venereal 
Diſeaſe, which are thus called by 

eons. 
idicinales, is a Term applied by 
Mr. Cowper, and ſome other Anato- 
miſts,to thoſe Muſcles of the Fingers 
called alſo Lumbricales, from the uſe 
they are put to by Muſicians in play- 
ing upon ſome Inſtruments, 

Filaments, are little Threads, 
Strings or Fibres of any Thing. 

Filtration. This is a Method by 
which Liquors are procured fine and 
clear, and is chiefly concerned in 
Tinctures, when ſome Portion is 
drawn from the Ingredients, or ſuſ- 
pended in the Tincture, which is 
not neceſſary thereunto, but diſturbs 
and renders the reſt unpleaſant both 
to the Palate and Sight. The Fil- 
tration in Uſe is ſtraining a Liquor 
thro' Paper, which by the ſmallneſs 
of its Pores admits only the finer 
Parts thro*', and keeps the reſt be- 
hind. There is another Filtration, 
which as much tortured the Philo- 
ſophy of ſome Ages to account for ; 
and 1s performed by the Aſcent of 
the finer Parts of a Liquor up a 
Cord, or Skain of Cotton, or fuch 
like Matter, which is contrived to 

p over into another Veſſel, and 


leave the groſſer behind. Some 
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FI 
fay that the Cauſe of this Aſcent d, 
becauſe the Liquorſwells thoſe Parts 
of the Filtre Sos touch it, by en- 
tring into the Pores of the Threads 
which compoſe it, whereby they 
riſe up, touch and wet thoſe next 
above them; and theſe again the 
next Threads, and ſo on to the 
Brims of the Veſſel, when the Li- 
quor runs over, and deſcends in the 
other part of the Filtre, which hangs 
down by its own natural Gravity. . 
But this is liable to many. Objec- 
tions, eſpecially that of Liquors _ 
oy. in Glaſs 'Tubes, much above 
the Surface of that into which they * 
are immerſed, where the Glaſs can= 
not be imagined thus to ſwell. O- 
thers think this Aſcent more pro- 
bably to be, becauſe every Filtre 


being compoſed of a Num- 
ber of NE ſmall, ald Bodies, 
which lie very cloſe together, the 
Air getting in between them, loſes 
nou of its Preſſure, and cannot 
gravitate there ſo ſtrongly as it doth 
on the Fluid without them; where- 
fore the Parts of the Water be- 


tween the Threads of the Filtre 


mult be preſſed upwards, and aſcend 
till they come ſo high, as by their 
Weight to counterballance the ge- 
neral Preſſure on the other Parts 
of the Surface of the Water. See 
Diſpen/atory. | 
rimbrie. The Extremities or 
Borders of the Tube Fallopianæ 
were formerly thus called, ſignify- 
ing a fringed Border, which that 
reſembles. 5 
Fingers. See Digitus. 
Fire. See Heat 
Fire, Circulatory or Reverberato- 
ry: is a Chymical Furnace, where 
the Heat goes not out by a direct 
Funnel, but is returned the 


Veſſel, or Matter to be managed 


by it. 


M 4 Fire 
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Fl 
Fire, Potential, the ſame as Cau- 
Pick : which fee. | 
Fim. This Property in all 
Bodies muſt be as the Surfaces and 
Contacts of their component Parts: 
And thus that Body whoſe Parts are 
r firm in „ eee. ns — 
y their peculiar 8 capable o 
the greateſt DN e moſt 
firm, and that which has Parts very 
mall, and capable of the leaſt Con- 
tact, will be moſt ſoft. In the 
former the greateſt Requiſite is to 
be as near the Cubes as poſſible, 
and in the latter to Spheres. And 
in the ſame manner are to be ac- 
counted for, not only all the inter- 
mediate Degrees between the moſt 
firm and the moſt ſoft Bodies, but 
thoſe different Conſiſtences which 
are diſtinguiſhed by other Names, as 
friable, tenacious, glutinous, and the 
like ; for the greater are the Solidities 
or Firmneſs of the component Parts 
of any Body, in Proportion to their 
Surfaces, tho' that Body by the Ap- 
titude of their Contacts may be what 
we call very hard, yet it will be the 
moſt friable or brittle. And where 
the Surfaces of the compounding 
Particles are much extended upon a 
finall Quantity of Matter, the Bo- 
dies they compoſe, tho* they may 
be light and ſoft, yet they will be 
tenacious or glutinous ; for altho' 
the Flexibility of their compound- 
ing Parts admits of their eaſy 
Change of Figure By any external 
Force ; yet by their touching one 
another in ſo many Points, they are 
very difficultly ſeparated. The for- 


mer is the Caſe of cryſtallized Salts, . 


| Reſins, and the like; the latter of 
Turpentines, Gums, -and all of that 
Tribe. For further Underſtand- 
ing herein, ſee Coheſion and Soli- 
a, i 


Hy. 5 | 
 #iſure, from findo, to cleave, is 
any Crack or Slit. In natural Phi- 
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loſophy this Term is frequently uſed 
for thoſe Diviſions between Lay- 
ers of different kinds of Earth or 


Stone. And in Anatomy, Surgeons 
uſe it for the longitudinal Fractures 
of Done. 

Fiftula, is any kind of Pipe; and 
therefore ſome Anatomiſts call ma- 
ny Parts that have any Reſemblance 
thereto in their Figure, Fiftule ; as 
the Aſpera Arteria, Fiſtule Pulmo- 
nis, Urethra, Fiſtula Urinaria, 
&c. But its moſt common Ule is 
for Ulcers that lie deep, and ouze 
out their Matter thro' long, narrow, 
winding Paſſages ; in which Caſes 
the Bones are frequently foul, and 
the extreme Parts callous. 

Fixation, is a Term uſed by Chy- 
miſts to expreſs the reducing a fluid 
Body into a fixed one; as Quick- 
ſilver, by a Mixture of Lead, &c. 

Flammula Vitalis. Some have 
entertained very fine ſpun Notions 
under this Term ; but we can make 
no more plain Senſe out of all the 
Conceits upon this Head, than that 
natural Warmth, which is the Ef- 
fet of a circulating Blood, and 
which therefore is always as its Ve- 
* | 
Flatulent Tumours, are ſuch as 
eaſily yield to the Preſſure of the 
Finger, but readily return, by their 
laflicity, to a tumid State again. 
Theſe are ſo light as ſcarce to be 
felt by the Patient, and are no other 
wiſe incommodious than by their 
Unfightlineſs or Bulk. | 

Flatus, is Wind gathered in the 
Bowels, or any Cavities of the Bo- 
dy, cauſed by Indigeſtion, and a 
groſs mternal Peripiration, which 


' therefore is diſcuſſed by warm A- 


romaticks, and rarefyed enough to 


break away, wherever vent can be 
found. 

Hlexor Brevis, the 
foratas ; which ſee. 


fame as P er- 


Flexor 


NE 
- Flexor Carpi Radialis. See Cubi- 
teus Internus. 
Flexor Carpi Ulnaris. See Radi- 


«us Internus. 


Flexores Pollicis, There are two 


of theſe Muſcles; the firſt ariſes 
from the internal Exuberance of the 
Humerus, and from the middle and 
inner Part of the Radius, by two 
different Orders of fleſhy Fibres 
and paſſing under the Ligamentum 
Amnnulare, its Tendon is inſerted in- 
to the third Bone of the Thumb. 
The ſecond ariſes from the Bones 
of the Carpus from the annular Li- 
gament, and is inſerted into the ſe- 
cond Internode of the Thumb. 
 Flexor Pollicis Pedis longus, ariſes 
from the upper and back Part of the 
Fibula, paſſing behind the in- 
ner Ankle, is inſerted into the laſt 
Bone of the great Toe. 

Flexdr Pollicis Pedis brevis, ariſes 
from the Os Guneiforme Medium, 
and is inſerted into the O Seſa- 

moidæa upon the ſecond Joint of the 
great Toe. e 

Fleſh. See Caro. 

Flawers, in Chymiſtry, are the 
moſt ſubtile Parts of dry Bodies, 
which riſe by Fire to the 'Top of 
Veſſels made on Purpoſe to receive 
them ; as the Flowers of Sulphur, 
Benjamin, &c. 

In Botany, ſuch are reckoned 
perfect Flowers, which have Petala, 


a Stamen, Apex, and Stylus; and 
whatever Flower wants either of 


theſe, is reckoned imperfect. Per- 
fect Flowers are divided into ſimple 
ones, which are not eompoſed of 
other ſmaller ones, and which uſu- 
ally have but one ſingle Style; and 
compounded, which conſiſt of ma- 
ny Floſculi, all making but one 
Flower. Simple Flowers are mo- 
nopetalous, which have the Body of 
the Flower all of one entire Leaf, 
tho” ſometimes cut or divided a little 
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FL 
way into many ſeeming. Petala, or 
Leaves; as in Borage, Bugloſs, c. 
Or, Polypetalous, which have diſtinct 
Petala, and thoſe falling off ſingly, 
and not all er, as the ſeeming 
Petala of the Monopetalous' Flowers 
always do. Both thoſe are further 
divided into uniform and difform 
Flowers: The former have their 
right and left - hand Parts, and the 
forward and backward Parts all 
e but the 1 na 
Regularity, as in Flowers 
of Sage, Dead-nettle, c. A mo- 
nopetalous difform Flower is like- 
wiſe further divided into, 1. Semifiſ- 
tular, whoſe upper-part reſembles a 
Pipe cut off obliquely as in the Aci. 
loſtochia. 2. Labiate ; and this either 
with one Lip only, as in the Acan- 
thum and Scordium z or with two 
Lips, as in the far greater Part of 
the Labiate Flowers. And here the. 


upper Lip is ſometimes turned up- 


wards, and fo turns the convex Part 
downwards, as in the Chameci//us, 
&c. but moſt uſually the upper 
Lip is convex above, and turns the 
hollow Part down to its Fellow 
below, and ſo repreſents a kind of 
Helmet, or Monk's Hood. And 
from thence theſe are frequently 
called Galeate, Cucullate, and Gale- 
riculate Flowers; and in this Form 


are the Flowers of the Lamium, 


and moſt Verticillate Plants. Some- 
times alſo the Lamium is entire, and 
ſometimes jagged ar divided. 3. 
2 i. 6. _ hollow Flow- 

ers as have on their upper-part a 
kind of Spur or little cog in 
the Liniaria Delphinum, &c. And 
the Carniculum, or Calcar, is al- 
ways impervious at the Tip or 
Point. Compounded Flowers are ei- 
ther, 1. Diſcous or Diſcoidal, that 
is whoſe Flaſculi are ſet together 
o cloſe, thick, and even, as to make 
the Surface of the Flower plain * 
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flat, which therefore becauſe of its 
round Form will be like a Diſcus : 
which Disk is ſometimes radiated, 
hen there is a Row of Perala 
ſtanding round in the Dis like the 
Points of a Star, as in the Matrica- 
ria, Chamæmelum, &c. and ſome- 


times naked, having no ſuch radia- 
ting Leaves round Limb of its 
Dit; as in the Tanacetum. 2. 


Planifolious, which is compoſed of 
in Flowers ſet together in circular 
ows round the Centre, and whoſe 
Face is uſually indented, notched, 


uneven and j ; as the Hiera- 
cia, Sonchi, &c. 3. Fiftuler, which 
1s com ed of many long, hol- 


low little Flowers, like Pipes, all 
divided into large Jags at the Ends. 
Imperfe& Flowers, becauſe they 
want the Petala, are called Stami- 
neous, Apetalous, and Capillacious. 
And thoſe which hang pendulous by 
fine Threads like the Juli, are by 
Tournefort called Amentacious ; we 
call them a ent = * 
Campani ormis, is ul r ſuch as 
are in the Shape of a Bell, and In- 
fundibuliformis, for ſuch as are in the 
F _ of a Funnel. 
widity. This is a Pro a- 
riſing — ſmallneſs of ER 
ſtituent Particles of Bodies, and their 
Diſpoſition to Motion from the 
Sphericity of their Figures, where- 
by they can eaſily ſlide over one 
another's Surfaces all Manner of 
Ways, and can touch but in few 
Points. Mr. Beyle, in his Hiſtory 
of Fluidity, enumerates ſeveral Re- 
quiſites thereunto, and gives many 
curious Experiments in confirmation 
of his Conjectures: As does alſo 
Dr. Hook, in his Micrographia. But 
the corpuſcular Philoſophy ſeems 
defective in explicating this great 
henmmenon, without recourſe to the 
true Cauſe of the various Agitations 
and Motions of the Particles of Flu- 
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ids, aſſigned by Sir Jſaac Newton © 
who, as he lays it down for' a pri- 
mary Law of Netw, this oll Bar- 
ticles of Matter do attract one an- 
other when they come within a cer- 
tain Diſtance ; ſo he alſo conjec- 
tures, that at all greater Diſtances 
they do fly away s and avoid 
one another. For then, tho' their 
common Gravity may keep them 
together in a Maſs, together with 

the Preſſure of other ies u 
them; yet their continual = 
vour to avoid one another fingly, 
and the adventitious Impulies of 
Light, Heat, or other external 
Cauſes, may make the Particles of , 
Fluids continually move round about 
one another, and ſo produce this 
Quality. There is a Difficulty in- 
deed in accounting why the Parti- 
cles of Fluids always keep at ſuch 
a Diſtance from one another, as 
not to come within the Sphere of 
ane another's Attraction. The Fa- 
brick and Conſtitution of that fluid 
Body of Water is wonderfully a- 
mazing; that a Body ſo very rare, 
and which has ſuch a vaſt Over- 
ce of Pores, or interſperſed 
acuity, to ſolid Matter, ſhould yet 
be perfectly incompreſſible by the 
ateſt Force. And yet this Fluid 
is eaſily reducible into that firm, 
tranſparent, friable Body, which we 
call Ice, by being only expoſed to 
a certain Degree of Cold. One 
would here think, that tho* the Par- 
ticles of Water cannot come. near 
enough to attract each other, yet 
the interventing frigorifick Matter 
doth, by being mingled per minima, 
ſtrongly. attract them, and is itſelf 
likewiſe ſtrongly attracted by them, 
and ſo wedges or fixes all the Maſs 
into a firm ſolid Body; which ſolid 
Body loſes its Solidity again, when 
by Heat the Vinculum is ſolved, and 
the frigorifigk Particles are * 
285 „ from 
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from thoſe of the Water, and are 
forced to fly out of it, And juſt 
thus may the Fumes of Lead per- 
haps fix Quickſilver. When a firm 
ſolid Body, ſuch as a Metal, is by 
Heat reduced into a Fluid, the Par- 
ticles of Fire disjoin and ſeparate 
its conſtituent Parts, which mutual 
Attraction cauſed before to cohere, 
and keep them at ſuch a Diſtance 
from one another, as that they are 
out of the Sphere of each other's 
Attraction as long as that violent 
Motion laſts; and when by their 
Lightneſs and Activity they are 
flown off, unleſs they be renewed 
by a continual Supply, the compo- 
nent Particles of the Metal come 
near enough again to feel one an- 
other's Attractions. 
the Cauſe of Coheſion of the Parts 
of ſolid Bodies appears plainly to be 
their mutual Attraction; ſo the 
chief Cauſe of Fluidity ſeems to be 


Motion impreſſed on 


a cn 
the Particles of Fluids, by which they 


avoid and fly one another, as ſoon iu 


as they come at, and as long as 
they keep ſuch a Diſtance from each 
other. It is obſerved alſo in all 
Fluids, that the Direction of their 
Preſſure againſt the Veſſels that con- 
tain them, is in Lines endicular 
to the Sides of ſuch Veſſel ; which 
Property being the neceſſary Reſult 
of the Particles of any Fluids being 
Spherical, it ſhews that the Parts of 
al Fluids are fo, or of a Figure ve- 
nearly approaching thereunto. 
As this is a v — 5. Præcog- 
nitum, ſee further under Hydroſta- 
ticks, and Glands in 
Fluor, is a philo 


eneral. 
> hical Term 
uſed to ſignify the actual State of 
Fluidity of Bodies, whilſt their Parts 
are kept in Motion by Fire, or any 
other Agent. | 
Fluor Albus, is a Diſtemper com- 
mon to the Female Sex, called by 
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them the Whites. It ariſes from a 


As therefore 


PO 


Laxneſs of the Glands of the Lie. 
rus, and a cold pituitous Blood, 
that, inſtead of the menſtrual Diſ- 
charges, iſſues out a ſlimy yellowiſh 
Matter, not much unlike the run- 


ning of a Gonarrbæa, and which it 
is ſo near a- kin to, as hardly to be 


diſtinguiſhed ; and ſometimes is at- 
tended too with ſuch a Sharpneſs, 
as to make it dangerous to Men to 
have any venereal Intercourſe with 
them at thoſe Times, The Cureis 
much the ſame as in a Gonorrbæa, 
and requires deterging and ſtreng- 
thening ; to both which Purpotes 
moſt of the Turpentines are condu- 
cive, eſpeci hos 


Fluor Muliebris, and Lrerinus. 
Hluxion, is uſed by the Chymiſts 
revs ſame Senſe as Fuffon ; and 
ignifies 7 Metals or o- 
ther Bodies into 2 Fluid. by Fire or 
otherwiſe. It alſo ſigniſies the ſame 
as Defluxion, or 
0, to flow, For which Reaſon 
e — Alvinus is a Diar- 
rhaa ; Fluxus Hepaticus, a Dyſen 
tery, from the Contents of _ 
Stools, and the like. 
Fluxion of Humours. 
tion of Humours. 
Focile Majus. See Ulna, and 
Tibia. | 
Focile Minus. See Radius and 
Fibula. | 
Focus, 


Hearth, or Fire-Place, ſome 


a Fever, or ſome other Diſtempers. 
In Opticks it is the Point of Con- 
vergence or Concourſe, where the 


Rays meet and croſs the Axis after 


their Refraction or Reflection. ' 
Fodina The Labyrinth in the 

Bone of the Ear is thus called. 
Fxtus, the Child in the Womb 
is thus called after it is perfectly 
formed; 


due Evacuation. 
This is alſo by ſome Writers called 


atarrh, from 


— 


from its ſignifying a. 
ve . 
made uſe of it to expreſs the Seat of 


See Callie- Ye 


FO 
; ed; before that it being called 
E The Fætus when formed 
almoſt of an oval Figure, whilſt 
lies in the Womb, for its Head 
hangs down with its Chin upon the 
Breaſt; its Back is round; with its 
Arms it embraces its Knees, which 
are drawn up to its Belly ; and its 
Heels are cloſe to its Buttocks, its 
Head upwards, and his Face is to- 
wards its Mother's Belly : Butabout 
the 2 perl 0 rr * 
was always ſpeci ighter than 
any es tr becomes 1 
heavier, its Bulk bearing a — 
{maller Proportion to its Subſtance 
than it did, and conſequently it 
muſt tumble in the Liquor which 
contains it ; ſo its Head falls down, 
Its Feet get up, and its Face turns 
towards its Mother's Back : But be- 
cauſe then it is in an irkſome, tho” 
favourable Poſture for its Exit, the 
Motion it makes for its Relief, gives 
frequent Pains to its Mother, which 
cauſes a Contraction of the Womb, 
- for the * of the Fotus. 
When the Child preſents in any o- 
ther . it _ 15 carefully 
put back again, FR flible, 
23 the richt way: If — can't 
be done, it ſhould be brought away 
by the Feet. See Conception. 
Foliation, 15 one of Parts of 
the Flower of a Plant, being the 
Collection of thoſe. fugacious co- 
loured Leaves (called Petala) which 
conſtitute the Compaſs of the Flow- 
er; and alſo ſometimes to ſecure 
and guard the Fruit which ſucceeds 
the Foliation, as m Apples,. Pears, 
Ec. and ſometimes ſtands within it, 
as in Cheries, Apricots, &c. for 
' theſe being of a very tender and 
pulpous Body, and coming forth in 
the colder Parts of the Spring, 
would be often injured by the Ex- 
tremities of Weather, if they were 
not thus protected, and lodged up 
within ther Flowers, 


= 
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ifying the Seęd - Veſſel, Capſula Se- 
0 or Caſe which — Fruits 
and Seeds have over them; as that 
of the Alkekengi, Pedicularis, &c. 

Folliculus Fellis. See Veſica Bili- 
aris. ö 

Fomentation, is a Sort of partial 
Bathing, called alſo Stuping, which is 
applying hot Flannels to any Part 
dipped in medicated Decoctions, 
whereby the Steams breathe into 
the Parts, and diſcuſs obſtructed 
Humours. 

Fontinella, or Fonticulus, ſignifies 
ſtrictly a little Spring; and is uſed 
to expreſs Iſſues, Seatons, or any 
ſuch like artificial Diſcharges, 

Foramen Arteries Dure Matris. 
See Dura Mater. 
Foramen Lacerum. See Dura 
Mater. | 

Foramen Owale. See Circulation 
of the Blood in a Fætus, and 
Heart. 8 "rb 

Forceps, properly Iignines a Fair 
of 2 EY 1 for an In- 
ſtrument in Chirurgery, to extract 
any thing out of Wounds, and the 
like Occaſions. | 

Fore-Skin. See Preputium. 

Farfes, an Inſtrument to draw 
Teeth with. 

Form, is the eſſential, ſpecifical, 
or diſtinguiſhing Modification of the 
Matter of which any thing is com- 
poſed, ſo as thereby to give it ſuch 
a peculiar Manner of Exiſtence : 
And this is an Aggregate or Con- 
vention of as many particular Qua- 
lities, as ſerve to denominate a Bo- 
dy of ſuch a Nature, and to give 
it ſuch a Name, and which diſtin- 
8 it from other Bodies: So 

t it is not any kind of ſubſtantial 
Soul or Subſtance diſtinct from Mat- 
ter, but only ſuch a proper and 
agreeable Convention of Accidents, 
as by common Conſent are 1 2 


pear 
tur 
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ſufficient to make a Portion of uni- 
verſal Matter belong to this or that 
determinate Genus or Species of 
natural Bodies. 
Formica, is an Ant, and is uſed 
to expreſs little Tumours which ap- 
2 — the Bitings of thoſe Crea- 


es. | | 
Formicans Pulſus, is an exceed- 
ing ſmall. and unequal Pulſe, being 
no more than a leis Degree of the 


Vermicular. 


Formula, a little Form of Pre- 
ſcription, ſuch as Phyſicians direct 
in extemporanevus Practice, in Di- 
ſtinction from the great Forms, 


which are for the Officinal Medi- 


1 


eines 
Fornix. See Brain. 
Foſſa Magna, is the interior Ca- 


vity of the Pudendum muliebre. 


Faſile, this ſignifies any thing 
5 0 out Rr oor Earth ; from 
fadio, to dig. For the ſeveral Di- 
viſions of which, ſee the Writings 


- of natural Hiſtorians. 


Fotus, the ſame as Fomentation. 

Fowea Cordis, the Hollow of the 
Heart. See Anticardium. 

Fracture, from {ran o, to break, 
is the accidental — 24 of any 
Bone. 

Frenum, ſignifies a Bridle, and 
is uſed for the membranous Liga- 
ment under the Tongue, which 

wants. cutting in Infants, 
to give ſufficient Room for the 
Tongue's Motion. There is alſo a 
Bridle of the Penis which ties the 
Prepuce to the Glaus; and which 
being contracted in a Gonorrhea, is 
called a Chord; which fee. 

Freckle, See Lentigo. 

Freezing. Altho' this Term is out 
of the Province of Medicine, yet 
it is concerned in ſuch a Change of 
Bodies as bears a Reſemblance to, 
and therefore may explicate the Al- 
teration made in ſeveral Subſtances 
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Bubbles comes to be 


tions upon Salts 


a 
* 
-” 


under the Phyſician's Directions 3 
and for that Reon of — to be 
rſtood. ce is ſpecificall 
lighter than the Water out of 
which it is by. freezing made, is 
certain by its ſwimming in it; and 
that this Levity of Ice proceeds from 
thoſe numerous Bubbles which are 
produced in it by its Congelation, 
is equally certain: But how thoſe 
enerated in 
freezing, and what Subſtance they 
contain in them, if it be any, is am 


kai 7 of great Importance, and 
Perhaps 


if diſcovered, might help 
us much to underſtand the Nature 


of Cold. The true Cauſe of the 
Congelation of Water into Ice, 


ſeems plainly to be the Introduction 
of the frigorifick Particles into the 
Pores or Interſtices between the 
Particles of Water; and by that 
Means getting ſo near them, as to 
be juſt within the Spheres of one 
another's Attractions, and then 


muſt cohere into one ſolid or firm 
Body. But Heat afterwards ſepa- 
ing them into ; 


rating them, and 
various Motions, breaks this Union, 
and ſeparates the Particles ſo far 
from one another, that they get out 
of the - Diſtance of the 
Force, and into the Verge of the 
repelling Force, and then the Water 
re-aſſumes its fluid Form. Now that 
Cold and Freezing do ariſe from 
ſome Subſtance of a faline Nature, 
floating in the Air, it ſeems pro- 
bable from hence, That all Salts, 
and more eminently ſome 


ones, when mixed with w or 
Ice, do prodigiouſly increaſe the 
Force Effects of Cold. We 


ſee alſo that all ſaline Bodies do 


the Parts of thoſe Bodies into which 
they enter. Microſcopical Obſerva- 
manifeſt, that the 


Figures of ſome Salts, before they 
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produce a Stiffneſs and Frigidity in 
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thoot into Maſſes, are thin double 
wedged-like Particles, which have 
abundance of Surface in reſpect to 
their Solidity, (which is the reaſon 
why they ſwim in Water when once 
raiſed in it, tho? ſpecifically heavier.) 
Theſe ſmallPoints of the Salt getting 
into the Pores of the Water, where- 
by alſo they are in ſome meaſure 
ſuſpended in the Winter-time, (when 
the Heat of the Sun is not ordi- 
narily ftrong enough to diſſolve 
the Salts into a Fluid, to break their 
Points, and to keep them in per- 
petual Motion) being leſs diſturbed, 
are more at v2” then approach one 
another, and by ſhooting into Cryſ- 
tals of the Form above-mentioned, 
do, by their Extremities, infinuate 
themſelves into the Pores of Water, 
and -by that means freeze it into a 
ſolid Form. And we ſee the Di- 
mentions of Water are increaſed by 
freezmg, its Particles being kept at 
ſome diſtance one from another 
the Intervention of the frigorifi 
Matter. But befides this there are 
many little Volumes or Particles of 
Air, included at ſeveral diſtances 
both in the Pores of the watry Par- 
ticles, and in the Inſterſtices made 
by the ſpherical Figures. Now by 
the Inſinuation of theſe Cryſtals, 
the Volumes of the Air are driven 
out of the watry Particles: and 
many of them uniting, form larger 
Volumes, which thereby have a 
er Force to expand themſelves 
than when diſperſed, and ſo both 
̃ the Dimenſions, and leſſen 
the ſpecifick Gravity of Water thus 
congealed into Ice. And hence we 
may gueſs at the Manner, how 
Water impregnated with Salts, Sul- 
phurs, of Earths, which are not 
eaſily diſſolvable, may form it ſelf 
into Metals, Minerals, Gums and 
other Foſſils; the Parts of theſe 
Mixtures becoming a Cement to the 


Particles of Water, or getting int 
their Pores, and changing them in- 
to theſe different Subſtances. See 
Prop. 18. under Particles. 

Friction, is often uſed by mecha- 
nical Writers to expreſs that Reſiſ- 
tance and Wearing which ariſes 
from the rubbing hard Bodies one 
againſt another; as alſo by Phyſi- 
cians, for rubbing any Part in order 
to diſlodge any obſtructed Humours, 
or promote a due Motion of the in- 
cluded Juices. This is of great 
ſervice m Medicine, and may con- 
tribute to the Cure of ſeveral Diſ- 
tempers, and eſpecially ſuch as pro- 
ceed from a Stoppage of inſenſible 


Perſpiration, or an Obſtruction of 


the cuticular Pores. 

Frigidarium, was a Term by the 
Ancients given to a Veſſel, uſed in 
their Bathing, holding cold Water, 
but is now of no other Uſe than 
ſometimes to expreſs the ſame as a 
Refrigeratory, in the common way 
of Diſtillation. 

Frigorifick, Atoms, or Particles, 
mean thoſe nitrous Salts which float 
in the Air in cold Weather, and oc- 
caſion freezing. 

Frontales, are two Muſcles that 
lie immediately under the Skin of 
the Head, or Pericranium, whoſe 
fleſhy Fibres are inſerted into the 
Eye-Brows ; from thence they go 
ſtraight up the Os Frontis, and are 
continued by a long and large 4. 
poncuroſis to that of the Occiprtales ; 
they adhere cloſely to the Skin of 
the Forehead, and pull it upwards 
when they act. 

— is any external Form of 
Medicine to be applied to the Fore- 
head, generally compoſed, amongſt 
the Ancients, of Coolers and Hyp- 
noticks, 

Frontated, in Botany, expreſſes 
the Leaf of > Flower growing | 
broader and broader, and at 


perhaps 
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in a right Line, 
— is Pony in 5m Heeren to cuſda- 
ted, which'is, when the Leaves of 
a Flower end i in a Point. 
Frontis Os, is a Bone of the Cra- 
nium in form almoſt round; it joins 


the Bones of the Sinciput and Tem- 


ples, by the Corone Suture, and 


the Bones of the u aw 
_—_ tran cage and de 0 Os 
pbenoi des e Sutura ſphenoida- 
his. It —— the upper part of the 
Orbit, and has four Apophyſes, which 
are at the four Angles of the two Or- 
bits. It has two Holes above the 
Orbits, through which paſs the Vein, 
Artery, ſome Twigs. of the 
firſt of the fifth Spar. It 
has alſo one in each Orbit, a lit- 
tle above the Planum, thro* which 
a e the pe habnick Branch 
of the Nerves paſſes to 
the Noſe. 5 two Sinus's above 
the Ey 66 Tay between its two 
Tables; ; are lined with a thin 
Membrane, in which there are ſe- 
veral Blood Veſſels and Glands, 
which ſeparate a mucous Seroſity 
that falls into the Noſtrils. The In- 
_ of this Bone has ſeveral Ine 
ualities, made by the Veſſels of 
e Dura Mater. It has two large 
PT es made by the anterior Lobes 
of the Brain. Above the Criffa 


Galli it has a ſmall blind Hole, into 
which the End of the Sinus longitu- A 
e e. To r FE 

( ruetiferous, any t 
that bears Fruit; ; | fructus, Froie 
and fero, to bear. 


rutex, is a Vegetable between 
a Tree and an Herb, but of a woody 
Subſtance, 
Fucus hath been uſed for a Co- 
lour or Paint to beautify the Face 
with, and belongs to the Claſs of 
Coſmeticks. 
Fuga Vacui, is an imaginary Ab- 


borrence in Nature of a Vacuity : 


* 
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but a more reaſonable Philoſophy 


has expunged ſuch Phantaſms. 
Fuliginous V apours, are any Ex- 


halations of the Nature of 


as Fuligo ſignifies Smoke. Tho' 
ſome make a neadleſs Diſtinction 
between Fuligo and Fumus. | 


Fulmigation, is making one one Body 
the W pr gas. and 1s 
done various Ways, and to different 
Purpoſes. And the Chymiſts uſe it 
4 a 2 of Calcination, when 
is performed an 
Subſtance by the ſteams e 
as Lead is reducible into a Calx by 
the Steam of Acids. 

Fulmination. See Detonation. © 

Function, is the Office of any 
ticular Part, to which it is by boy: 
ture fitted. The Function: or Facubs 
ties, are divided into Natural, Vital, 
and Animal ; which ſee. 

Fundalia, ſo Libavius ſays ſome 
Writers call the Fæeulæ, or Sedi- 
ments of any turbid Fluids, 

Fundus Plantæ, the Bottom of a 
Plant, Botanifts call that Part ſo where 
the ſtalk juſt meets and joins the root. 

2 is ſtrictly a Muſhroom, 
and uſed to expreſs fuch Excreſcen- 
ces of Fleſh as grow out the 
Lips of Wounds, with a Reſem- 
blance thereunto, or any other Ex- 
creſcence from Trees or Plants not 
— belonging to them, as the 

garick from * Tree, and 
p ray Jude from Elder. 

Funiculus, is ſtrictly a little Rope, 

— by Anatomiſts applied to ſome 

ving Reſemblance thereunto 
in — as the umbilical Veſſels, 
twiſted into the navel- 

Funicular, is alſo a ied to a 

2 Opinion in "Philo hiloſophy, 

4e Linus, where the Co- 

Leſion Bodies i — accounted for 
from a property holding them t 

ther, — che Make ofa Rope * 

chis hach been oppoſed and 2 


by 
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by Mr. Boyle, in 4 Treatiſe wrote 
on purpdle. 
Furcula. The ſame with Clavi- 
ay" ; 8 — oy "ith 
Mur, es pro 
or Ca and therefore is — for 
Scurff or Dandriff that grows upon 
the Skin with ſome Likeneſs there- 
unto. — frequently _ 
roads, furfurea, to expreis a 
15 ol nh in the Urine like 
; and Galen, with many ſince, 
termed eitvpiaor;, furfurcatio, ſuch 
dry ſcaly Eruptions of the Skin as 
are ſeen in Leproſies and ſaline 
ſcorbutick Habits. 

Furnace, in Chymiſtry, is an In- 
AKrument contrived to receive the 
Fewel or Fire made Uſe of in its 
Operations, and to direct it to the 
Veſſel including the Matter to be 
changed thereby: Of theſe there 
are various Kinds, which are beſt 
learned by Inſpection. 

Furor, the ſame with Mania. 
Furor Uterinus is a particular 
Kind of Diſtraction that proceeds 
from Heat and Titillation in the 
Womb, which makes Females at 
certain times outrageous for coition. 

Fufion, is the running of Metals 
into Fluids, and ſignifies melting of 
any thing. To . underſtand this 
well, it is neceſſary to conſider the 
Cauſes of Solidity and Fluidity. The 
Solidity, Hardneſs, or Force, by 
which the Parts of the Body reſiſt 
Separation, ariſes from the mutual 
Cohefion of its component Parts ; 
which Coheſion is but a neceſſary 
Conſequence of the attractive Pow- 
er reſiding in Matter. Now the 


attractive Force, as it is ſtrongeſt at 
the point of Contact, it is the Cauſg 
why the Coheſion of all Bodies is in 
proportion to the Number of Points 
they touch one another in; ſo that 
thoſe Particles which have leaſt So- 
lidity with relation to their ſurfaces, 


altho' they attract the leaſt at Di- 
ſtance, yet when they touch, they 
cohere moſt intimately; but where 


the Coheſion is ſmall, for the con 


trary Reaſon as in ſpherical Bodies, 
whoſe ſuperficies can only touch in a 
Point, their Particles eaſily give way 
to every Impulſe; and whenever 
they are ſet in Motion, whether by 
Nature or Art, Fluidity takes place. 
And how this may be effected by 
Fire, tis not in the leaſt difficult to 
conceive. Whilſt the Particles of 
Fire by their Activity and Force, in- 
ſinuate themſelves into the ſubſtance 
to be melted, they ſo divide and 
break it, that there is a much leſs 
Contact of Parts, and of Courſe a 
weaker Coheſion; and this Cohe- 
ſion may ſtill, by a Continuanee of 
the ſame Cauſe, and further dimi- 
niſhing the Degree of Contact, be 
ſa far weakened, that it is not ſuſhi. 


cient to keep the component Parts 


from rolling over one another, that 
is, from running into a Fluid. 

From the Rarefaction which is 
uſual in the Fuſion of theſe Sub- 
any bo aa. — 
may be, are divi 
71 ſeparated from one another b 
Fire: for unleſs the Fire gained Ad- 
miſſion between their component 
Parts, ſo far as to force them into 
greater Diſtances from one another, 
and thereby leſſen their Contacts, 
there could be no Reaſon aſſigned 
for the expanding themſelves into 
a ſpace, For rience 
teaches, that a Plate of Iron, by be- 
ing made red-hot, increaſes in all 
its Dimenſions. The ſame is ob- 
ſervable in calcining Copper. 

From this Difference of Coheſion 

roceeds all that Variety we obſerve 
in the Fuſion of Bodies; for ſuch 
as have leaſt Contact of Parts, ſoon- 
eſt give way to the Fire : and ſome 
will melt away by the Warmth of a 


Vapour, 
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Vapour only, when others which 
hos fo 4 F Contadt are not to 
be ſeparated but with Difficulty, 
Upon this Account Vegetables very 
cally diſunite, Minerals flower, and 
Metals loweſt of all: And of the 
laſt, thoſe wherein the Contact of 
Parts is leaſt, as in Lead and Tin, 


. moſt readily melt; but thoſe which 


are moſt compact, as Gold and 
Silver, are not to be managed but 
by a violent Heat. Now if the Force 
of Coheſion was proportional to the 
uantity of Matter, or to the Weight 

of Bodies, we might from Staticks 
account for all the Variety which 
occurs in Fuſion; for by knowing 
the ſpecifick Gravity of a Body, we 
ſhould then know what Force is re- 
ired to melt it. But becauſe the 

e Quantity of Matter may be ſo 
variouſly diſpoſed, that in one Body 
there ſhall be a much greater Con- 
tact than in another, tho' the Gra- 


vity be equal, or even leſs at the 


ſame Time; therefore the Force of 
Coheſion cannot be eſtimated by 
Gravity: ſor Lead, altho more pon- 
derous than all other Metals except 
Gold, yet in the Fire is more e 

melted than any other: So that it 


neceſſarily follows, that in this Me- 


tal there muſt be a leſs Coheſion 
or Contact of Parts, how much ſo- 
ever it may exceed others in the 
uantity of its Matter. 
odies, after Fuſion, return again 
into a ſolid Maſs, upon their removal 
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from the Fire, and the Ceſſition of 
the Motion which the Fire produ- 
ced ; becauſe, their Particles are 
brought nearer to one another. by 


their attractive Force, and ſo com- 
lled to unite. Such as conſiſt of 


omogeneous and unalterable Parts, 
as Wax, Gums, and the purer Me- 
tals, recover their ancient Form : 
for when the ſame Texture of Parts 


remains in the whole Body, it muſt 


of Courſe re- aſſume the ſame Ap- 


pearance when the ſeparating Pow 
er ceaſes to act: but other Bodies; 


whoſe Parts with reſpe& to Denſity ' 


and Surface are extremely different 
from one another, while ſome are 
carry'd off by the Force of Heat; 
and others are changed as to Figure 
and Poſition, muſt be forced to ap- 
pear in another Form : for they can- 
not recover their original Phaſes, 
unleſs every Particle could reinſtate 
itſelf in that very Situation it had 
before: which may be hinder'd infi- 
nite Ways, as may be eaſily expe- 
rienced in heteto 
Therefore the Difference which is 
obſerved even in homogeneous Bo- 
dies, after Liquefaction, is no ways 
to be accounted for, but from the 
Changeableneſs of Surface in its 
Parts ; for thoſe Bodies whoſe Parts 
conſtantly retain the ſame Surfaces; 
never loſe their Form ; but others, 
by having the Surfaces of their Parts 
* ve a different Texture; 
and put on another Appearance. 
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| Mlafophorous , Duc, from 
yada, Lac, Milk, and pie, 

Auco, to lead; are any Veſſels that 
conyey Milk, See Lacteals: whence 
alſo Galactodes, yahaxtwIns, by the 


ancient Writers was applied to ma- 
ny things, as the Urine, Sc. of a 
whitiſh. or milkiſh Hue. 
 Galbanetum, is a Compoſition 
or Preparation of Galbanum for- 
| merly 


eous Bodies 


. Uſe. 
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merly preſcribed, but now out of 


Galeated, is by Botaniſts given 
to ſuch Plants as bear a Flower re- 


ſembling an Helmet, as the Monks 


- Hood, from Galea, an Helmet. 


Some alſo expreſs the ſame thing by 


 Galariculate, and Cucullate. See 
Flower.” 
Galenick Medicine, is that Practice 


of Medicine which conforms to the 


Rules of Galen, and runs much 


upon multiplying Herbs and Roots 
in the — — 2 — tho? ſel- 
dom torturing them any otherwiſe 
than by DecoQtion, in Oppoſition 
to Chymical Medicine, which by 
the Force of Fire and a great deal 


of Art, fetches out the Virtues of 


Bodies, chiefly Mineral, into a ſmall 
Compaſs. 
Gall. See Bile. 


Gall-Bladder. See Vifica Bili- 


rig. 


* 


Gallicus Morbus. See Lues. 
Gallinaginis Caput. See Caput 
Gallinaginis. 


Gamboidea, is a Name applied to 


Gamboge, with many other Diſtinc- 


tions, as the Succus Indicus Purgans, 
Gummi Gammandre, &c. of which 
Rolfinkius gives the Hiſtory ; as alſo 
hath Rudenius, a German Phyſician, 


wrote a whole Book about it. 


Ganglio, a Knot of Nerves, or 
where they ſeem to be tied toge- 
ther; it is the ſame as Plexas. 


Nerve 


Garglion, is an Exſudation of ner- 


vous Juice, from a Bruiſe or the like, 


which indurates into a hard im- 
movable Tumour. 

Gangrene. See Mortification. 

Gangareon, and Gargulio. 
Uvula. / 

Gargariſm, from wyapyapilu, 
colluo, to waſh; is a liquid Form 


See. 


, of Medicine to waſh the Mouth 


with. 
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Gas, is a Term uſed by Val Hel- 
mont, but in a very looſe Manner, as 
when he calls the vital Principle in 
Man Gas witale ; applied alſo to 
mineral -Sulphurs which occaſion 
Damps; to Air, and to Water, 
which laſt he calls Gas Salium. If 
it has any determinate Signification, 
it is the ſame as Spirit, and means 
the moſt ſubtile and volative Parts 
of any thing ; as, 5 

Gas Cereviſiæ, is the ſpirituous 
Steam that flies off from Ale while 
it is in the Tun, or in the working, 
as it is comonly called. And, 

Gas Sulphuris, is the more ſpiri- 
tuous Parts of Brimſtone received 
by burning, into Water. 

Gaſter, Tasnp, Venter, the Belly. 
It is ſometimes taken for the whole 
Abdomen, at others only for the 
Stomach, and fometimes for any 
other Cavity. Hence, 

Gaſtrict Juice is the Juice of the 
Stomach. And, | 

Gaftrick Veſſels, thoſe diſtributed 
to the ſame Part. 

Gafterotomy, the Diſſection of the 
Bowels, from Taru, and Tipe, 
ſeco, to cut. 

Gaſterocnemium, from the former, 
and xy, Tibia, the Leg; ſigni- 
fies the whole Calf of the Leg; 
and hence its Muſcles are called 

Gaſterocnimii, which are two, ex- 
ternal and internal; the former is 
alſo called Gemellus, from its being 
as it were double. It has two di- 
ſtint fleſhy Originations, from the 
ſuperior and hindermoſt Part of each 
Tubercle of the lower Appendage 
of the Thigh Bone, which in their 
Deſcent are each dilated into two 
ſmall fleſhy Bellies, the innermoſt 
of which is thickeſt and largeſt, 
having each a different Series of 
fleſhy Fibres, and join to each other 
near where they make a broad r 
Tendon, which narrowing itſelf, 
joins 
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Joins with the great Tendon of the 
Solæus, four Fingers breadth above 
its Inſertion to the Os Calcis. When 
this Muſcle acts, the Foot is ſaid to 
be extended or - pulled backwards ; 
which Motion of it is very neceſſary 
to walking, 9 leaj ing, and 
ſtanding on tiptoe, Te. Whence i 
is that thoſe who walk much, that 
carry heavy Burdens, and Who wear 
low-heel'd Shoes, have theſe Muſcles 
larger than, others. The Internal, 
called alſo Solæus, from its Figure re- 
ſembling a Sole-fiſh, is p under 
the external. Its external fleſhy Part 
15 covered with a tranſparent tendi- 
nous Expanſion, which makes it ap- 
pear of a livid Colour.; , It begins 
partly tendinous, chiefly from the 


ermoſt Part of the upper Ap- 


pendix of the Hbula, and back-part 
of the Tibia, that is below the In- 
ſertion of the Subpoplitens ; and in- 
creaſing to a large fleſhy Belly com- 
poſed of various Orders of fleſhy 
Fibres, ſome of them undernea 
aptly expreſſing the Figure of tho 
Top of a Feather, whoſe Stamina 
here being tendinous, join with the 
reat Tendon, which is about a 
inger's breadth long, and inſerted 


to the ſuperior and hindermoſt Part 


of the Os Calcil. The Foot, toge- 
ther with the Toes, being as it were 
a Leaver to the whole Body, ought 
therefore to be attended with Muſ- 
cles of great Strength to extend it ; 
and which is the Reaſon that theſe 
Muſcles ſo much exceed their Anta- 
goniſts, = 1 
Gelatinous, any thing approach- 
ing to to the Conſiſtence of a Jelly. 
Thus a DecoCtion of Bread in Wa- 
ter may be reduced into a jelly for 
the Uſe of the Sicc. 
' Geinellus. See Biceps. 
Gemini, are two Muſcles of the 


Thigh wich ariſe from the Protu- 


berance of the Jebium, and are 
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inſerted with the Pyrifbrmis intot la 
Dent at the Root of 2 great 770. 


chanter. 

Gemma, —_ pſt Botaniſts, ſipni- 
fies the turgid of any Tree, 
when it is biginning to bear. | 

ede See Fetus. of 

Generation, Parts of, ts 
Men. Theſe may be dh de 
into thoſe which prepare and ſepa- 
rate the Seed from the Blood, and 
thoſe which . convey it into the 
Womb. The firſt is done by three - 
Sorts of Glands, which are the Jef, 
the YVeficule Seminales, and the Pro- 


Fate. , The ſecond is the Office of 


the Penis or Yard, The Tefter which 
prepare the principal Part of the 
Seed, receive their Blood from two 
long ſlender Arteries, which at their 
e from the Sides of the Aorta, a 
little below the Emulgents, are ex- 
tremely ſmall, but immediately be- 
3 the Reaſon of which 
Mec , fee under Secretion. Ag 


plicature of the Peritonzum, to which 
they give ſome ſmall Twigs, they 
paſ out of the Abdomen at the 

oles in the tranverſe and oblique 
Muſcles, and march over the 01 
Pubi;,, within the Productions of 
the Peritonæum to the Tefticles ; 
but before they arrive; they di- 
vide each into two Branches, the 


largeſt of which are ſpent upon the © © 


Teſticles themſelves, and the two 


ſmall ones upon the Epididymes. 


© When the Blood has diſcharged its 


felf of the Seed into the Teſticles, 
it returns by the Veins, which ri 
in ſeveral Branches from the Teſts, 
tend towards the Abdomen, in the 
Productions of the Peritonæum, the 
ſame way the Arteries came down. 
In their Progreſs their Branches 
frequently inoſculate, and divide a- 
gain till they come near the Aο 
mer, when they all unite in one 
N 2 Trunk 


little 


GE 
Trunk; and therefore becauſe of 
their Shape, are called Corpora Py- 
ramidalia. 
receive ſome ſmall Twigs from the 
Peritonæum. The right ſpermatick 
Vein o into the Vena Cava, a 
ow the Emulgent; but the 
left is always inſerted into the E- 
mulgent of the ſame Side, that it 
may not be obliged to croſs the 
Aorta, "whoſe Pulſe would be apt to 
ſtop the Blood which returns from 
the Teſticles very ſlowly, by reaſon 
of the narrow Orifice of the ſperma- 
tick Arteries, and the largeneſs of the 
Veins. Theſe Blood-Veſſels have 
been called the Yaſa Præparantia. 

The Teflicles have three Integu- 
ments, one common and two pro- 
per. The common is the Scrotum, 


Which beſides. the Skin, (which is 


very thin and full of Blood-Veſſels) 
Scarf-Skin, and Membrana Adipoſa, 


(in this Place likewiſe very thin, its 


Veſicles being empty of Fat) is 
compoſed likewiſe of many fleſhly 
or muſcular Fibres, by means of 
which the Scrotum is contracted, and 
is reckoned a Sign of Health. This 
muſcular Lining of the Scrotum is 
by the Greeks called Dartos. The 
Scrotum is divided in the middle by 
a thin Membrane, which ſeparates 
the two Teſticles. The = — the 
proper Integuments is called Tunica 
Vaginalis, or Elythroides, being 
formed by the Dilation of the Pro- 
ductions of the external Membranes 


of the Peritoneum : its internal Su- 
perficies is ſmooth, its external 


rough; it contains the Ya/a Prepa- 


 rantia and Deferentia ; it embraces 


looſely the whole Body of the 


© Tefticle, adhering to one End of the 
| Upon the Outſide of 


Epidiaymis. 
this Tunicle runs a - Muſcle called 
| Cremnſier, from its Office of ſuſ- 
pending the Teſticles, xpyudw fo 


Adignifying ; it riſes from the Os 


(180) 


In the Abdomen they 
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Pubis, and ſpreading its Fibres upon. 
the Elythroides, it draws up the 
Teſticles in the Act of Generation. 
The ſecond is that which covers im- 
mediately the Teſticles. It is called 
Albuginea, becauſe of its white 
Colour. It is ſtrong and thick, very 
ſmooth and equal. The Branches 
of the Vaſa Præparantia are finely 
weaved upon it. 


The Subſtance of the Tefticles, 


which formerly was thought to be a 
Sort of Marrow, is nothing but the 
folding of ſeveral ſmall and ſoft 
Tubes, | diſpoſed in ſuch a Manner, 
that if they could be ſeparated from 
one another without breaking them, 
they might be drawn out to a great 
length. They run in ſhort Traces 
from the Tunica Albuginea to the 
Axis of the Teſticles, being divided 
from one another by thin membra . 
nous Productions from the inner 
Side of the Albuginea. Theſe Pro- 
ductions unite at the Axes of the 
Teſticle, and form a Cover to ſome 
{mall Tubes which at one end of the 
Teſticle pierce the Tunica Albugi- 
nea, way unite into one Canal, 
which by ſeveral turnings and wind- 
ings upon the upper Part of the 
Teſticles forms that Body which we 
call Ep:didymis, covered with a thin 
Production of the Albuginea. The 
ſame Canal continuing, and aſcend- 
ing, forms the Extremities of the 
Epididymis, from the Vaſa deferen- 
tia, one from each Epididymis, 
about the Bigneſs of a Gooſe Quill ; 
as they aſcend within the Tunica 
Vaginalis, they make ſeveral ſhort 
turnings and windings ; then they 
enter by the Holes of the ors 
and oblique Muſcles into the Abde- 
men, marching over the Ureters 


between the backſide of the Bladder 


and the Rectum, they grow larger 
as they approach the Ye/iculz Semi 


nales, (which open into them) 
| where 


' 


| 
Ti 
1 


and ſmaller, they p 
Proſtatæ, and o 
tbra, a little below the Neck of the 


8 
where they come cloſe to one ano- 
ther; growing again ſmaller 
thro* the 
into the Ure- 


Bladder, where each Orifice has a 
ſpongious Border, called Caput Gal- 
linaginis, which hinders the invo- 
luntary running of the Seed. The 
Cavity of the Vaſa Deferentia, be- 
fore they enter the Abdomen, wall 
hardly pink of a Hog's Briſtle ; as 
they increaſe, ſo likewiſe do their 


Cavities, which are tortuous, and 


obliquely contracted by their inner 
Coat, which is nervous, whiter and 
thinner than the external, which is 
compoſed of muſcular Fibres. The 
Telticles have many ympbaducts, 
which diſcharge themſelves into the 
inguinal Glands. Their Nerves 
come from the Intercoſtal, and out 
of the Spine. 

The ſpermatick Arteries carry the 
Blood from the Aorta to the Teſ- 
ticles, which ſeparate that Part of 
it which is fit for Seed. The Veins 
carry back to the Cava what Blood 
remains after the Secretion of the 
Seed. The Seed is further purified 
in the Epididymes, and in Coition 
is carried by the Vaſa Deferentia in- 
to the 3 As the narrow Ori- 


| fices, and great Length of the ſper- 


matick Arteries, (which give time to 


the ſlow moving Particles of the 


viſcous Seed to unite) are a clear 
Proof of what we have ſaid con- 
cerning the Formation of the Hu- 
mours to be ſecerned; ſo the Len 

of the Tubes which compoſe the 
Body of the Teſticles, does not leſs 
evidently evince the Structure given 
of a Gland, under that Title: For 
the Particles which compoſe the 
Seed, being groſs, all the ſmaller 
Particles of the Blood muſt enter 
the Tubes with them; and there- 


fore that none but the Particles of 


ferens, it was neceſſary 
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the Seed might arrive at the Vas De- 
that the 
Tube of the Gland ſhould be long, 
having many ſmaller Branches, to 


convey off the leſſer Particles, which 


were not to enter into the Compo- 


ſition of the Seed. Many of theſe 


Particles muſt be Lymphatich, be- 
cauſe of the great Proportion they 


bear in the Blood: and therefore | 


we find that the Teſticles, as well as 


the Liver, have a multitude of Lym- 
phatick Veſſels. 3 of the 
Length of the Vaſa Deferentia, is 

that the Inpetus 8 at the 


Caput Gallinaginis might not be ſuf- 


ficient to dilate the Ori of the 
Vaſa Deferentia, but when aſſiſted 


with the Compreſſion of the ſur- 


rounding Parts in Copulation. 
The beenden are 00 
number, one on each ſide, ſituated 
between the Bladder and the ſtraight 
Gut, tied to the one and the other 
by a Membrane of fleſhy Fibres, 
which, in time of Comon, con- 


tracts and pteſſes the Veſiculæ They 


are covered with a pretty thin Mem- 
brane, upon which do creep many 
Branches of Veins, Arteries, Nerves, 
and Lymphaticks. Their external 


Surface reſembles rather that of the - 
Brains, than that of the Guts of a lit. 


tle Bird : they are about two Fingers 


breadth long, their broadeſt Part is 


not an Inch, from which they 
narrower by little and little to their 
End, which is next to the Proftate. 


They have two conſiderable Cavi- 
ties divided into membranous Cells, 


which open diſtinctly by two Ori- 
fices which are in their ſmall Extre- 


mities, into the two Vaſa Deferen- 


tia, from which receive the 
Seed which is ſeparated in the Teſ- 
ticles, to be kept till Coition. The 
Proſtatæ, or Corpus Glanduloſum, is 
a conglomerate Gland fituated at 
the Neck of the Bladder, covered 
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Fibres ; as that of the Yzficulz, and 
for the fame Uſe. It is about 
the Bigneſs of a Walnut. The Vaſa 
Deferentia paſs thro' its Subſtance, 
which is veſicular and glandulous. 
The Glands (which like little Grains 
lie upon the. ſides of the Veſicles) 


ſe e a clear and mucilaginous 
_ which lies in the Veſi- 


oder hs rk has 3. carried, 
into the beginning of the Urethra, 
by eleven or twelve excretory Dus 
which open about the Orifices of the 


Vaſa Deferentia. The Border of 


their Mouth is all ſpongious, to hin- 
der a continual running of this Hu- 
mour, which happens in a Gonor- 
rhæa, when their Orifices are corro- 
ded by the morbifick Matter which 
is thruſt by the Elaſticity of Air into 
the empty Ducts upon Coition. 
The other principal Member of 
the Parts of Generations, is the Pe- 
nis, or Yard, whoſe Shape and Di- 
menſions are pretry well known. 


Its Skin, which is thin and without 


Fat, has a Reduplication, which 
makes a Hood to the Glands or End 


of the Yard; called Præputium, or 
the Fore-skin. The ſmall Ligament 


by which it is tied to the other fide 
of the Glans, is called Frænum, 
The uſe of the Præputium is to keep 
the Glaus ſoft and moiſt, that it may 


have an exquiſite ſenſe. . The Sub- 
ſtance of the Yard is compoſed of 
two ſpongious Bedies, called Cor- 
fore cavernoſa ; They ariſe diſtinct- 


3 Gom the lower Part of the Os 


i 


Pubis.' A little from their Root 
they come cloſe together, being on- 
y divided by a Membrane, which 


at its beginning is pretty thick; but 
as it 4 — End of the 
Vard, it grows thinner and thinner, 
where the Carpora cavernoſa termi- 
nate in the middle of the Glaus. 
The external Subſtance of theſe 
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ſpongious Bodies is hard, thick, 

white. The internal is compoſed ot 
{mall Fibres and Membranes which 
form a ſort of looſe Net-work, 

which the Branches of the Blood- 
veſſels are curiouſly ſpread. When 
the Blood 1s ſtopped in the great 
Veins of the Penis, it runs thro ſe- 
veral ſmall Holes in the Sides of 
their capillary - Br: 
Cavities of the Net-work, by which 
Means the Corpora caverno/a be- 


come diſtended; or the Penis erected. 
Along the under fide of the Corpora 


cavernoſa, there runs a Pipe call 

the Urethra, which is about twelve 
or thirteen Inches long; beginni 

at the Neck of the Bladder, (from 
which it receives the Urine) 'it bends 
to the lower part of the Os Pubis, 
and turning up to the Roots of the 
Corpora cavernoſa, is continued to 
the End of the Vard. The ſides of 
this Pipe are compoſed of two Mem- 
branes, and a middle ſpongy Sub- 
ſtance like that of the ra ca- 
vernoſa, except at the End, which 
joins the Neck of the Bladder, 
where the Diſtance between the 
Membranes is ſmall, and filled up 
with a thin and red glandulous Sub- 
ſtance, whoſe excretory Ducts pier- 
cing the internal Membrane, pour in- 
to the Pipe a mucilaginous Liquor. 
The external Membrane i: hard, 
cloſe, and white: The internal, 
which lines the Cavity of the Ure- 
thra, is thin, ſoft, and of an exqui- 
ſite Senſe. The ſpongious Sub- 
ſtance which lies between the two 
Membranes, is about half a Line 
thick next to the Corpora caverno/a,' 
and one Line and a half round the 
reſt of the Pipe. The Extremities 
of this ſpongy Subſtance are much- 
thicker (an in the Middle. That 


End next the Proftate, becauſe of _ 


its Bigneſs, is called the Bulb of the 
Urethra, being about half an Inch 
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GE 
thick, and divided in the middle by 
a thin Partition, as the Corpora Ca- 
wernoſa are. The other End forms 
the Glan or Balanus, upon the Ex- 
tremities of the Corpora Cawernaſa. 
The Veins in the Uretbra have 
Holes in their Sides, thro* which 
the Blood paſſes into the Cavity of 
the Net-work, in an Erection, as 
in the Corpora Cavernoſa. On each 
Side of the Bulb of the Urethra 
there lies a ſmall Gland, whoſe 
excretory Duct ſloping forwards, 
pours into the Urethra a. viſcous 


and tranſparent Liquor, which de- 


fends it againſt the Acrimony of the 
jorge” of => . Ap on the 
oppoſite Side of the Urethra, upon 
5g mternal Membrane, a little near- 
er the Glans, there is another ſmall 


Gland which has the ſame Office. 


At the other End of the Urethra, 
around the Crown of the Glan, 
where it joins the Præputium, is a 
Row of ſmall Glands, like unto 
thoſe of the Cilia, called Glandulæ 
Odorifere. They ſeparate a Liquor 


which lubricates the G/ans, that the 
Præputium may lip eaſily upon it. 
The Y ard has a fall (+ Eh 
which ariſes from its Back a little 
Diſtance from its Root, which ties 
it to the upper Part of the Os Pubis, 


that it may not hang two low. It 


receives two Branches of Veins and 


Arteries from the Hypogaſtrick Vel- 


ſels ; beſides others from the Puden- 
da. The two Veins unite near its 
Roots, and form one Trunk which 
runs along the upper Side of the 
Yard. It has two Nerves from the 
Os Sacrum, and ſeveral Lympha- 
ticks, which empty themſelves into 
the inguinal Glands. The Yard has 
three Pair of Muſcles : The firſt is 
the Erectores; they riſe from the / 
22 a little below hs 1 of 
the Corpora Caverneſa, they lie up- 
on them, and are inſerted nito them. 
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The ſecond are the Acceleratores 3 
theſe riſe from the Root of the Cy 


thra ; they have ſeveral Fibres, 


which join the Fibres of the Sphinc- 
ter Ani. They lie upon 


are inſerted into the Corpora Caver- 
naſa. The third Pair are the I 
verſales; they ariſe from the {7 
chium juſt by the Erectores, and run 
obliquely to the 
Muſcles act, they preſs the Veins 

n the Back of the Penis, againſt 


e Os Pubis, which is the Cauſe of 


the Erection. 

Generation, is the Production of 
any E a natural way, which 
was not before in being: For when 
in any Parcel of Matter there is pro- 


duced ſuch a Concurrence of all 


thoſe Accidents which are neceſſary 
and ſufficient to conſtitute a deter- 
minate Species of things corporeal ; 
it is then ſaid a Body belonging to 
that Species is | 
no new Subſtance, but only a new 
eſſential Denomination, Modifica- 
tion, or Manner of Exiſtence, is 
produced or generated. And when 
that Union of Accidents which de- 
nominates a Body 
deſtroyed and diſſolved, that Body 


loſing its eſſential Modification, is 


ſaid to be corrupted. 
| Generation, Parts of, proper to 
Women. Firſt appears the Vulva, 


or great Chink, ſituated below the 


Os Pubis, and covered with Hair. 
Above this there is a little Swelling 
made by ſome Fat under the Skin, 
which is called Mons Yeneris. The 
Labia, or Lips of the great Chink, 
are only the Skin ſwelled by ſome 
On Rees N 2 a lit- 

e ſeparated, the & appear, 
one 3 Side che Chink "They 
are two ſmall Pieces of Fleſh reſem- 
bling the Membranes that hang un- 
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the Ure-. 
thra, betwixt the two former, and 


upper Part of the 
Bulb of the Urethra. When theſe 


generated. So that 


enerated, is 
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der the Throats of Pullets. In the 
Angle of the great Chink, next the 
Os Pubit, is the Extremity of the 
Clitoris, covered with a little Hood 
of the Skin, called Præputium. A 


little deeper, in the ſame Side of the 


Vulva, there is a little Hole, which 
- 5 the Orifice of the Neck of the 
Bladder. On the oppoſite Side, next 
the rus, are the Glandulæ Myrti- 
formes, fituated in the Fofſa magna, 
or Navicularis ; and in this Angle 
of the Chink there is a Ligament 
called the Fork which is. tom in 
the firſt Birth. ; 
The Cloris, which is in the Fore- 
part of the Yulva, is a long and 
round Body, naturally about the Big- 
neſs of the Lula. It lies within 
the Skin; nor does any Part of it 
appear outwardly, except its Extre- 
mity, which is covered with a Fold- 
ing of the Skin made by the Union 
of the Nymphe, called its Præputium. 
The Subſtance of the C/ztoris is com- 
poſed of two ſpongious Bodies, ſuch 


' as thoſe of the Yard ; they ariſe 


diſtinctly from the lower Part of the 
Os Pubis, and approaching one ano- 
ther, they unite and form the Bo- 
dy of the C/itoris, whoſe Extremi 
which is of an exquiſite Senſe, is 
culled Glaus. The two ſpongious 
Bodies, before they unite, are called 
Cura Clitoridis : they are twice as 
long as the Body of the C/ttoris. 
It has two Muſcles, which ariſe from 
the Protuberance of the Hſchium, 
and are inſerted into its ſpongious 
Bodies. They ere& the Clitoris in 
Coition, aſter the ſame manner that 
the Muſcles of the Vard do erect the 
Yard. The Ctoris receives Veins 
and Arteries from the Hæmorrboidal 
Veſſels and the Pud:nda ; and Nerves 
from the Intercoſtals, which are like- 
wiſe diſtributed thro* all the Parts 
of the Fulva. Remark, that the 


Veins on the one Side of the Yul- 
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GE 
va communicate with thoſe of the 
other Side, and fo do the Arteries 
with one another. tel: | 

The Nymphe are ſpongious in 
ther internal Subſtance, and full of 
Blood Veſſels, and therefore they 
ſwell in Coition. They receive 
Veſſels and Nerves as the CIitoris. 
Their Uſe is to defend the internal 
Parts from external Injuries, to in- 
creaſe Pleaſure in Coition, to dire& 
the Courſe of the Urine : and they 
are bigger in married Women than 
in Maids. | 

The Hymen is a circular Folding 
of the inner Membrane of the Va- 
gina ; which being broke in the firſt 
Copulation, its Fibres contract in 
three or four Places, and form what 
they call Glandulz Myrtiformes. 

A little beyond the C/ztoris, in the 
Fore-part of the Vulva, above the 
Neck of the Womb, there is a lit- 
tle Hole, which is the Orifice of the 
Urethra. It is naturally ſo as 
to receive a Probe as big as a Gooſe- 
Quill. 'The Length of the Neck 
of the Bladder is near about two 
Fingers Breadth. It has a little Muſ- 
cle called its Sphinfer, which em- 
braces the Urethra, to hinder the 
involuntary running of the Urine : 
it joins the fleſhy Fibres which are 
at the Orifice of the Vagina. Be- 
tween this Muſcle and the inner 
Membrane of the Vagina, there are 
ſeveral little Glands, whoſe excreto- 
ry Ducts are called Lacuna They 

our a viſcous Liquor into the lower 

art of the Vulva. Theſe Glands 
are the Seat of a Gonorrbhæa in Wo- 
men, as the Proſtatæ are in Men; 
and have the ſame Uſe as they have. 

They have been found all ulcerated 
in Women, who have had a Go- 
norrbæa. | | 

The Vagina, or Neck of the 
Womb, is a long and round Canal, 
which reaches from the Pudeudum 
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to the internal Mouth of the Womb. 
In Maids it is about five Fingers 
Breadth long, and one and a 
wide: but in Women who have 
born Children, its Length and Big- 
neſs cannot be determined, becauſe 
it lengthens in the time a Woman is 
with Child, and it dilates in the time 
of Birth, It lies betwixt the Blad- 
der and the Rectum, with which laſt 
it is wrapt up in the ſame common 
Membrane from the Peritonzum : 
For this Reaſon the Excrements come 
out ſometimes by the Vulva, when 
this Inteſtine is wounded. The Sub- 
ſtance of the Yagina is compoſed of 
two Membranes, of which the inner, 
which lines its Cavity, 1s nervous 
and fall of Wrinkles and Sulci, e- 
ſpecially in its Fore-part. It has 
ee or four ſmall Glands on that 
Side next the Refum, which pour 
into it a viſcous Humour in the 
time of Coition ; of which we have 
ken before. The Wrinkles of 
is Membrane are for the Friction 
of the Balanus, to increaſe the 
Pleaſure in Copulation, to detain the 
Seed, that it run not out again, and 
that it may extend in the Time of 
Geſtation. The external Membrane 
of the Vagina is made of muſcular 
Fibres, which, as Occaſion requires, 
dilate and contract, become long 
and ſhort, for adjuſting its Cavity 
to the Length and Bigneſs of the 
Yard. At its lower there is 
a Muſcle of circular Fibres like a 
Spincter; and under it on each 
Side the Vagina a net-like Plexus of 
Blood-Veſſels, which with the Muſ- 
cle, helps to ſtraighten the Mouth of 
the Vagina, that it may graſp the 
Yard cloſely. The Neck of the 
Womb receives Veins and Arteries 
from the Hypogaſtrick and Hæmor- 
rhoidal Veſſels. On from the 
Hypogaſtrick are diſperſed in its up- 
per Parts and chole from the Hæ- 


morrrhoidal in its lower Parts. Theſe 
Veſſels communicate with one an- 
other. It has Nerves from the Os. 
Sacrum. Among other Uſes, the 
Neck of the Matrix ſerves for a 
Conduit to the Menſtrua, and for a 
Paſſage to the Faxtus, © >: 
The Matrix, or Womb, is ſitua ! 
ted in the lower Part of the H. 
gaſtrium, betwixt the Bladder and 


the firaight Gut. The Os Pubis is - 


a Fence to it before; the Sacrum be- 
hind ; and the //ium on each Side. 
They form as it were a Baſon for 
it; but becauſe it muſt ſwell whilſt 
Women are with Child, therefore 
they leave a greater Space in them 


than in Men: and for this Reaſon . 


it is, that Women are bigger in 
the Haunches than Men. e Fi- 


of the Womb is like a Pear, 


om its internal Orifice to its Bot- 
tom: Tis three Fin — 
two broad, and almoſt as m 

thick. In Maids its Cavity will 
contain a big Almond ; but it 
changes both Figure and Dimen- 
fions im Women that are with 
Child: It preſſes the Bowels, and 


reaches to the Navel towards their 


Delivery, whilſt at other times it 
does not paſs the Os Sacrum. The 
Womb is covered with the Perito- 
neum. Its Subſtance is compoſed 
of fleſhy Fibres, which are woven 
together like a Net, and they draw 
together and make ſeveral Bundles, 


which have ſeveral Directions for 2 


the better contracti 
in the Expulſion of 


of the Womb 
e Fætus. The 


Spaces between thoſe Fibres are fil. 


led up with thin and ſoft Membranes, 


which form an infinite Number of 
Cells, upon which the Blood-Veſ- 


ſels run, turning and winding fre- 
quently. Upon theſe Membranes, 


eſpecially towards the Cavity of the 
Womb, there are ſeveral Glands 
which ſeparate a Humour to Jubri- 

cate 
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te the Cavity of the Womb. The 
ttom of the Womb grows thick, 
as it dilates ; ſo that in the laſt 
Months of Geſtation, tis at leaſt an 
Inch thick, where the Placenta ad- 
heres, becauſe its Roots run into the 
ſtance of the Womb. The En- 

try into the Cavity, or the Mouth 
of the Womb, joins the upper End 
of the Vagina, and makes a little 
Protuberance in the Room of Lips, 
which reſembles the Muzzle of a 
little Dog; by ſome called Os T:n- 
cæ. The Cavity of the Womb next 
its internal Orifice, being more con- 
tracted than it is near its Bottom, 
is called Collum minus Uteri. Its 
Surface is unequal, and among the 
 Ruge open ſeveral ſmall Dudts, 
which diſcharge a glutinous Liquor 
to ſeal up the ; "0. of the Womb 


in Geſtation. Theſe Ducts are af- 
fected in a Fluor Abus. The Veins 
and Arteries ef the Womb are 
Branches of the Hypoga/trick and 


Spermatick Fefſels, whoſe larger 
iications inoſculate with one 
another. When the Term of Ac- 
cretion draws to a Period, and the 
Blood which was wont to be ſpent 
in the Increaſe of the Body, bein 


accumulated, diſtends the Vellels, & 


breaks forth once a Month at thoſe 
of the Womb ; becauſe of all the 
Veins of the Body, which ſtand per- 
pendicular to the Horizon, theſe 
only are without Valves. This E- 
vacuation is called the Menſtrua, to 
which Men for the ſame Reaſon are 
ſubje& ; but in them the redundant 
7 our paſſes off by Urine, and 

rarely by the Hezmorrhoidal Veins. 
Its Nerves come from the Intercoſ- 
tals, and from thoſe which come 
from the Os Sacrum. There are 
alſo ſeveral Lymphaticks upon its 
Outſide, which unite by little and 
little into great Branches, and diſ- 
Charge themſelves into the Reſerva- 
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tory of the Chyle. All the Veſſels 

of the Womb creep = it by ma- 
indings, that 


Turn d : 
they — dilended 


may not break when | 

It is tied by two Sorts of Ligaments; 
by two broad, called ee 
lata; and by two round, called 
Ligamenta Rotunda. The two broad 
Ligaments are only a Production or 
Continuation of the Peritonæum, 
from the Sides of the Womb. For 
their Largeneſs and Fiſſure, they are 
commonly compared to the Wings 
of a Bat, and therefore called Fe/- 
pertilioms Als. The Owaria, are 
faſtened to one End of them, and 
the Tube Fallopianæ run along the 
other. The two round Ligaments 
ariſe from the fore and lateral Part 
of the Bottom of the Womb, and 
paſs, in the Production of the Pe- 
ritonæum, thro' the Rings of the ob- 
lique and tranſverſe Muſcles of the 
domen to the Os Pubis,” where 
they expand like a Gooſe-Foot, and 
are partly inſerted into the Os Pubis, 
and partly continued or joined to 
the Muſculus Membranoſus, or Faſ- 
cita lata, on the upper Part of the 


Inſide of the Thigh; and from 


thence comes the Pain that Women 
big with Child feel in this Place. 
The Subſtance of theſe Ligaments 
is hard, but covered with a great 
Number of Blood-veſlels ; they are 
pretty big at the Bottom of the 
omb, but they grow ſmaller and 
flatter as they approach the Os 
Pubis. | 
The Spermatick Veſſels in Wo- 
men are four, as in Men ; they 
differ only. in this, that they are 
ſhorter, that the Artery makes ſe- 
veral Turnings and Windings as it 
oes down ; that it divides mto two, 
ranches, of which the ſmalleſt goes 
to the Ovarium; the biggeſt divides 
into three more, of which one is 
beſtowed upon the Womb, another 
e upon 


| 1 
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a narrow N ing, and they 
dilate in Form of a Trumpet to the 
Extremities, where they are con- 
tracted again into a ſmaller Orifice, 
from whoſe Circumference they di- 


G E 


upon the Vagina, and the third upon 


the Ligaments of the Womb, and 
Tube Fallopianæ. "Tis the ſame as 
to the Veins, The Ovaria are tied 
about two Fingers diſtance'from the 
Bottom of the Womb by the Liga- 
menta lata. They are fixed to 
the Peritonæum at-the Ilia, by the 
ſpermatick Veſſels, They are of an 
oval Figure, a little flat upon their 
pper Part, where the ſpermatick 
Vita enter. The Ovaria, or Te- 
ſticles are half as big as Mens are; 
Their ſurface is unequal and wrink- 
led in old Women, but ſmooth and 
equal in Maids. They are covered 
with 'a proper Membrane, which 
ſticks cloſe to their Subſtance ; and 
with another; common from the Pe- 
ritoneum, Which covers all the ſper- 
matick Veſſels. Their Subſtance is 
compoſed of Fibres and Membranes 
which leave little ſpaces, in which 
there are ſeveral ſmall Veſicles, 
round and full of Water; and 
which being boiled, hardens like 
the White of an Egg. They have 
each of them two proper Mem- 
branes, upon which there are ſeve- 
ral ſmall Twigs of Veins, Arteries, 
and Nerves. Theſe Veſſels are 
called Eggs, and they are of a dif- 
ferent ſize and number in Women 
of different Ages. It has been ob- 
ferved in Cows, that ſuch of them 
as are impregnated after Copula- 
tion, are contained or covered all 
over with a yellow ſubſtance, which 
has a ſmall Hole in its ſide, through 
which they are thruſt when they 2 
into the Tube Fallopianæ. Beſides 
the ſpermatick Veſſels, the Ovaria 
= Nerves from Ferns 28 
Lymphaticks, whi iſcharge 
nl ay into the common Re- 
ceptacle. 
The Tube Fallopianæ are ſituated 
on the right and left fide. of the 
Womb, They riſe from its Bottom 
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they 


late into a broad Membrane, 
which looks as if it were torn at the 
Edges, and therefore is call'd Mor/us 
Diaboli. Their Cavity, where they 
open into the Womb, will ſcarcely 
admit of a Hog's Briſtle ; but at its 
wideſt Part it will-take in the End 


of one's little Finger. Their Sub- 


ſtance is compoſed of two Mem- 
branes, ' which come from the ex- 


ternal and internal Membranes of - 


the Womb. The Tubes are about 
four or five Fingers Breadth long, 
they have the ſame Veins, Arte- 
ries, Nerves, and Lymphaticks, as 


the Ovaria. | | 

In the Act of Generation, the 
Pleaſure is ſo 
Courſe of the Blood, and animal 
Spirits, which then move all theſe 
Parts that before lay ſtill. The Cli- 


toris is erected, which by its exqui- - 


ſite Senſe affords a deal of 
Delight. The Glands about the 
Neck of the Womb being preſſed 
by the ſwelling of the neighbourin 

Parts, pour forth a Liquor to faci- 
litate the Paſſage of the Penis, and 
to increaſe the Pleaſure. The Neck 
of the Womb contracts and embra- 
ces cloſely the Yard z the Fihres of 
the Womb contract and open its 
Mouth, which at other times is ex- 
tremely cloſe, for the Reception of 
the ſpirituous Part of the Seed ; and 


the Branches of the ſpermatick Ar- 
tery which runs upon the Ligamen- 


ta lata, between the Ovaria and 
Tube Fallopianæ, being diſtended! 
with Blood, contract and pull the 
Extremities of the Tubes to the O- 


varia, for carrying the Seed to them. 


The Seed impregnates the E 
which from being tranſparent, be- 
N comes 


great, as to alter the 
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comes opake ſome time after ; tis 
covered with a thick and yellow 
"Subſtance, which preſſes it on all 
fides, and thruſts it out thro” a little 
Hole in its middle; fo it falls into 
the Orifices of the Tubes, which di- 
Hte ſufficiently for its Paſſage into 
the Womb. Some, partly conſider- 
ing the Cloſeneſs of the Mouth of 
the Womb, and partly the Thick- 
neſs 5 the 1 of the _ 
ria Owa, do judge it i e 
forthe Seed to obs as . 
fore they think it is taken up by the 
Veins which open in the Cavity 
of the Vagina and Matrix, where 
circulating, it ferments with the Maſs 
of Flood ; from whence come all 
the Symptoms which appear in 
Conception. It enters and impreg- 
nates the Egg by the ſmall Twigs of 
Arteries which are upon its Mem- 
branes. This Fermentation ſwells 
the Membranes of the Tubes, opens 
the Cavity of the Womb, and makes 
every thing ready for the Reception 
of the Egg. See Fætus and Con- 
ception. 
Geniculi, are the Knots which ap- 
in Herbs; and thereſore Bota- 
niſts call thoſe ſo marked Geniculate 
Plants. 
Genioglaſi, is a Pair of Muſcles 
ding inwardly from the Fore- 


part of the lower Jaw under ano- 


ther Pair called Geniohyoides, and 
| ing themſelves, are faſtened 
into the Baſis of the Tongue. Theſe 
ſerve to pull the Tongue forward, 
and to thruſt it out of the Mouth ; 
thus called from yi Mentum, the 
Chin, and yAwoon, Lingua, the 
Tongue. | 
Geniobyoidæus, is a Muſcle of the 
Os Hyoides, which with its Partner 
is ſhort, thick, and fleſhy, ariſing 
from the internal Parts of the lower 
aw-bone, called the Chin ; and di- 
lating themſelves, are ſoon leſſened 
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again, and inſerted into the ſuperior 
Part of the Fore-bone of the Os 


_ Hyoides. Theſe pull upwards and for- 


wards the Os Hyoides, and aſſiſt the 
Geniogloſſi in thruſting the Tongue 
out of the Mouth; from yav;, Men- 
tum, the Chin, the Greek Ypſilon, 
and adde, Forma, Shape. 


Genital, is applied to any thing 


that concerns Generation, and par- 
ticularly to the diſtinct Parts of 
Males and Females. | 
Genius, is variouſly uſed ; but in 
Phyſick and Medicine chiefly to ex- 
8 the particular Nature of any 
dy or Diſtemper. | 
Gentilitious, is by ſome uſed in 
_ bree 28 as Heredi Fe for 
iſeaſes which are m 
Parents to Children. EY 
Genus, is a Term more uſed in 
Logick than Phyſick: however, in 


natural Philoſophy ſome make three 


Genera peneraliffima, which are 
Minerals Vegetables, and Animals; 
and Botaniſts range Plants under 
certain Genuss or Genera, where- 
in all agree in ſome common Pro- 
perties. 

Germen, is the Bud of any Plant. 
Whence, | 

Germination, is the growing or 
ſprouting out of any Vegetables. 

Geftation, is the Time of a Wo- 
man's going with Child, from gefto, 
to bear. 5 

Ghittagemen, a Name given 
ſome Wiker to Garbage 

Gialappa, and Gialapium, are by 
ſome Authors uſed for Jalap. 

Grbbous, from gibbus, hump- 
back'd ; is any Protuberance or 
Convexity having Reſemblance 
thereunto, 

Gilla, is an Arabick Word for 
Salt ; but now uſed particularly for 
the emetick Salt of Vieriol. 

Gingive, the Gums, are a hard 
ſort of Fleſh formed by the Vs 
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of two Membranes, one of which 
is the Production of the Periofteum, 
and the other of the internal Mem- 
brane of the Mouth. They are ſet 
about the Teeth, to keep them firm 
in their Sockets. 

 Ginglymus, is a Sort of Articula- 
tion when a Bone both receives 
and is received ; and the Property of 
this Sort of Articulation, is to admit 
only of the Motions of Flexion and 
Extenſion. It is called by Mecha- 
nicks Charnel, and it is commonly 
uſed in Hinges. Of this Articula- 
tion there are three Sorts. The firſt 
is when the End of a Bone has two 


Protuberances, and one Cavity; 
and the End of a Bone which is ar- 


ticulated with it has two Cavi- 
ties and one Protuberance ; as the 
Humerus and the Ulna. The ſecond 
is when a Bone at one Extremity re- 
ceives another Bone, and at its other 
Extremity is received by the ſame 
Bone, as the Radius and Lua. The 
third Sort is when a Bone at one End 
receives another Bone, and at the 
other End is received by a third 
Bone, as the Vertebræ do. © 

Given. See Data. 

Gland. All the Glands of a hu- 
man Body are by Anatomiſts reduc'd 
to two Sorts, wiz. Conglobate and 
0 ee A conglobate Gland 
is a little ſmooth Body, wrapped up 
in a fine Skin, by which it is ſepa- 
rated from all the other Parts, only 
admitting an Artery and Nerve to 
paſs in, and giving way to a Vein 
and excretory Canal to come out. 
Of this Sort are the Glands in the 
Brain, the Labia/ Glands, and Teftes. 
A conglomerate Gland is compoſed 
of many little hae, na Glands, 
all tied together, and wrapped up in 
one common Tunicle or Membrane. 
Sometimes all their excretory Ducts 
unite and make one common Pipe, 


thro* which the Liquor of all of 
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them runs, as the Pancreas, and 


Carotides do. Sometimes the Duftts 
uniting, form ſeveral Pipes, Which 
only communicate with one another 
by croſs Canals, and ſuch are the 
Breaſts. Others again have ſeveral 
Pipes, without any Communication 


with one another; of which ſort are 


the Glandulz Lachrymales, and Pro- 


fate. And a fourth Sort is, when 


each little Gland has its own excre- 
tory Duct, thro which it tranſmits 
its Liquor to a common Baſon, as 
the Kidneys. 


The Ancients thought that the 
Glands were Ciſterns which con- 


tained certain Liquors, by which 
the Blood being fermented, threw 
off the Humours refined in the ex- 
cretory Ducts. But as theſe Fer- 


ments muſt mix with the Blood, © 


they muſt be exhauſted and carried 
off by the Blood into Veins. And 
becauſe all the 
are { ted from the Blood, there 
mult be another Ferment to ſeparate 


more: But this ſecond Ferment is 


liable to the ſame Fate as the firſt ; 
and therefore there muſt be an infi- 
nite Series of Ferments in the Bo- 
dy, which is abſurd. If it ſhould 
be ſaid, that the Ferments are not 
carried off with the Blood, they muſt 
be ſtopped by the Structure of the 
Glands : But then there will be a 
Secretion without a Ferment, Which 
is now the common 
think the Glands are Tubes, whoſe 
Orifices differing in. Figure, admit 
only Bodies of ſimilar Figures to 

thro' them. But this Opinion 
is demonſtrably falfe : for beſides 
that Liquors are theo tie of all 
Figures, and that Bodies, of any 


Figure, and a lefſer Diameter than 
that of the Gland, will paſs thro? ; 
and that even a Body of a fimilar 
Figure, and eqnal Diameter with 
that of the Orifice of the Glands, 

| + 0M may 


Liquors in the Body 


Opinion. Some 
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may be preſented irinumerable ways, 
dd not be able to paſs thro* whilſt 
there is only one Way it can paſs : 
all the Veſſels in the Body are Co- 
nical or Cylindrical, and conſequent - 


ly there is no Difference in the Figure 


of their Orifices. For the Preſſure 
of a Fluid being always perpendicu- 
lar upon the Sides of the Veſſel that 
Contains it, and equal at equal 


Hog of the Fluid, if the Sides 


are ſoft and yielding, they muſt be 
equally diſtended ; that is to ſay, a 
Section perpendicular to the Axis of 
the 2 2 5 EE: ugh _ 
conſequently t eſſel be either 
Cylindrical or Conical. This is a- 
le to the Accounts of the ni- 
teſt Anatomiſts; who tell us that a 
Gland is nothing elſe but a Convo- 
lation of ſmall Arteries, whoſe laſt 
Branches are Cylindrical, or which 
& the ſame thing, Part of an infi- 
nitely long Cone: A Gland there- 
fore being nothing but a Branch of 
an Artery, whole fartheſt Extre- 
mity becomes the excretory Duct of 
the Gland, it is next to be known 
how ſuch a Structure can ſeparate 
from the Blood only ſome Parts of 
it ; and how different Glands ma 

ſeparate different parts of the Blood. 
ſuch a Fluid is to be drawn off 
as conſiſts of the imalleſt Particles 
of the Blood, let that Orifice of the 
Gland, which is inſerted into the 
Artery of which it is a Branch, be 
ſo ſmall as to admit only the ſmal- 
left Particles of the Blood ; then 
theſe, and theſe only will enter this 


Gland, and the Fluid which paſſes 


out at- the other Extremity of the 
Tube, or the excretory Duct, muſt 
be ſuch as is required. If the Par- 
ticles of the Blood, which are of 
the next Size or Magnitude, are re- 

ied to be ſeparated, let the O- 
rifice of the Gland be ſo big as to 
receive thoſe ſecond Particles, 
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but ſmall enough 
bigger Particles; then theſe "ſecond 
Particles, together with the' firſt or 
ſmalleſt, will enter the Gland : but 
becauſe the Liquor to be ſecerned is 
to conſiſt only of the ſecond Sort 
of Particles, that is, the ſecond Sort 
of Particles only are to flow out at 
the Extremity of the Tube, which 
is the excretory Duct, therefore we 
are to ſuppoſe; that this Gland; 
(which is only a Branch of an Ar- 
tery, and difters m nothing from a 
common Artery, but in the Nar- 
rowneſs of its Channel) has Bran- 
ches which are big enough to re- 
ceive the ſmalleſt Particles only, and 

them off into the Veins : ſo 
that as both ſorts of Particles move 
together along the Gland, the ſmal- 
leſt Particles will paſs off thro' its 
Branches, and a Fluid conſiſting 
chiefly of the ſecond ſort of Particles; 
will arrive at the excretoty Duct. 
Thus the Number of Branches may 
be ſo great as to draw of moſt of 
the ſmalleſt Particles, before the ſe- 
cond Sdrt of Particles arrive at the 
excretory Du ; ſo the Liquor to 
be ſecerned; may conſiſt of both 
theſe Sorts of Particles mixed toge- 
ther in any rtion, according 
to the Number of Branches. If a. 
Fluid conſiſting of a third Sort of 
Particles, larger than either of the 


former, is to be ſecerned, the Ori- 


fice of the Gland muſt be juſt big 
enough to admit ſuch Particles, 
and none bigger; and the Branches 
of the Gland muſt be ſmall enough 
to exclude the biggeſt Particles, and 
big enough to receive the leſſer: 
and according as the Number of 
Branches is either greater or ſmal- 
ler, the Fluid which runs out at the 
excretory Ducts, will conſiſt either 
of the largeſt Particles, or of all 
together mixed in any Proportion. 
And thus we may underſtand how 

* 


a Liquor thicker than the Blood, 
may be ſtrained off from the Blood, 
if the Orifice of the Gland be fo 
big, as to admit Particles of any 
Sizes, and the Branches ſo nume- 
rous as to draw off the thinner Parts 
before the thicker atrive at the ex- 
cretory Duct. 
ws 2 may be better illuſtrated 
the following Di : Suppoſe 
AB to be a Gal * — 
ry, and that the Particles of the leaſt 
Size were to be ſ ed from the 
reſt. From the Side of the Artery 
let the Tube C & ariſe, whoſe Ori- 
fice at C is ſuch as is capable of ad- 
mitting Particles of the leaſt Size, 
together with the aqueous Fluid ; 
theſe therefore will be ſeparated 
from all the other Particles of the 
Blood, and the Tube C & being a 
Cylinder, they will to its ſur- 
ther End XK, which is ſuppoſed to 
be the excretory Du of the Gland. 
If the ity of the aqueous Flu- 
id, ſeparated with the leaft Par- 
ticles, muſt be diminiſhed ; that 
ſuch a Fluid as is requiſite may 2 
through the excretory Duct K, from 
the Tube CK; you muſt imagine 
that ſeveral other ſmaller Canals 
out, as D, E, F, and G, whoſe ö. 
rifices are ſo ſmall, that they admit 
no other Particles, beſides thoſe of 


the aqutdwe Fluid, 60 pak that 


them: and therefore as the leaſt 
Particles, together with the aqueous 
Fluid, paſs along the Tube CK, the 
aqueous Fluid muſt conſtantly be. 
diminiſhed ; and the Quantity 

the leaſt Particles ſtill remaining, 
can paſs no where but at the excre- 
tory X. And this Diminution 


of the aqueous Fluid will always 
to the Number of 
Canals D, E, F, G, that is, in Pro- 


be accordi 


portion to the of the Tube 
CK. And therefore as the Gland 
is longer or ſhorter, ſo the more 
or leſs aqueous Fluid will paſs thro” 
the Orifice of the 
K; and conſequently the ſecreted 
Fluid upon this Account be thicker 


or thinner. If Particles of a mid- 


dle Size are to be drawn off, let 


the Orifice at C be juſt big enough _ 


to admit thoſe Particles, and not 
any bigger. Theſe Particles with 


the aqueous Fluid, will the 


Orifice C; but if the D, E, 


F, G, are big enough to receive 
all the other Particles, and too lit - 


tle to admit thoſe to be ſeparated, 
they muſt arrive at the excretory 


Due K, with what Proportion of 


leſſer Particles is required. And 


thus any Particles may be drawn off 
either by themſelves, or mixed with 


Du&t 
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any other in any Proportion; and 
this only by Arteries: for CK is 
_only a ſmaller Artery, ſtraight or 
ſpiral, or contorted ; and D, E, F, G, 
are again Arteries ſmaller than it; 
and if any of theſe are ſo ſmall, as 
only to admit Particles of Serum, 
they will conſtitute Lymphatick Veſ- 
ſels ; from whence it is that we find 
;mphadu&s ariſing in great Num- 
bers from thoſe Glands which ſepa- 
rate thick Humours, as from the 
Teſticles, Liver, &c. | 
Aſter this Manner the ſeveral Hu- 
mours in the Body may be ſeparated 
by Glands from the Blood, which 
muſt either be compoſed of ſo many 
Humours as are ſeparated from it : 
or elſe it muſt contain a few Prin- 
Eiples, which mixed all together, 
forn the Blood, and which variouſly 
combined form the different Hu- 
mours which are drained from it: 
as a few Rays of Light, of different 
Refrangibilities, mixed all together, 
produce a white Colour, but va- 
riouſly combined, exhibit all imagi- 
nable ny of Colours It is 
not at all probable, that the Blood, 
m which we diſcern but two diſtin& 
Parts ſhould be compoſed of near 
thirty ſimple Humours ; for ſo many 
do the Glands ſecern from it. Nor 
is it agreeable to that Simplicity 
which Nature conſtantly affects in 
all her Operations. The Principles 
of all natural Bodies are ſaid not to 
exceed five ; and how prodigious is 
the Variety that reſults from their 
different Mixtures and Modifications? 
If we ſuppoſe likewiſe but five Prin- 
ciples, or different Particles in the 
Blood, their Combinations alone, 
without different Modifications and 
Proportions, will yield near as many 
different Humours as are ſeparated 
from the Blood. And it is Matter 
of Fact, that Urine, Sweat, Tears, 
Spittle, and Milk, are compound 


there leſs requiſite or uſeleſs, w 


Liquors, and that in each of them 
there are Parts common to all of 
them. And if the Compoſition of 
ſome other Humours of the Body is 
not ſo apparent, it does not the 
more follow from thence that they 
are not compounded, than it does 
that the Blood is not, becauſe we 
do not perceive it in the ſeveral 
Humours which are ſeparated from 
it by the Glands. Since therefore 
the ſeveral Humours are formed by 
the various Combinations of a few 
Particles which compoſe the Blood, 
and that each Humour is ſecerned 
by Glands, placed for the moſt Part 
in ſome Pn of the Body, as the 
Gall which is ſeparated from the 
Liver, and the Urine in the Kid- 
neys, the Particles of the Blood muſt 
fall into ſuch Combinations as are 
fit to form Gall at the Liver, Urine 
at the Kidneys, and ſo of the o- 
thers ; otherwiſe the Glands could 
never ſeparate from the Blood ſuch 
Humours. And as all the Humours 
are compoſed of a few different 
Particles, the greater will be the 
Number of, Particles combined to 
form Bile ; and the greater Quan- 
tity of Bile will be ſecerned, the 
fewer there are of all other Com- 
binations at the Liver. Such Com- 
binations therefore as are fit to 
form the Humours proper to paſs 
thro' the Glands, where theſe Com- 


binations are formed, being there 


only requiſite, will be there moſt 
numerous ; and all others bein 

be there leſs numerous, And there- 
fore where ever the Particles o 
Blood are moſt diſſolved, there will 
be placed ſuch Glands as ſeparate 
Humours which conſiſt of the moſt 


ſimple Combinations, or of Parti- 
cles which do the moſt eaſily com- 
greateſt Diſtances * 
from theſe, will be ſituated the 


bine ; and at the 


— 
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od 


is inſerted into the Linea a/pera;four 


Fingers breadth below the great Tro- 
chanter. The Medius, or the Middle 
ariſes from the Spine of the zum un- 
der the former, and is inſerted into 
the ſuperior and external Part of the 
— mwt And the Minor, or 
the leſſer, ariſes from the lower Part 
of the external ſide of the Vium, un- 
der the former, and is inſerted at the 
ſuperior part of the Trochanter. 

Gnidius, is applied by Hippocrates 
and others ſince to ſome medicinal 
Precepts wrote in the Ifland of 
Gnidos. Bay-berries alſo, or ſome- 
what near thereunto, = oboe 
called Cocci gnidii, from their Plenty 
in that Iſland. ' 


Goldbeater” s-tchin,” is the Inteftinum ' 


rectum of an Ox, which Goldbeaters 
lay between the Leaves of their 
etal while they beat it, Cy 
made fit to apply to Cuts, or ſmall 
Wounds, as it is now the com- 
Gomphoſts, youPew, Cla- 
vum impingo, to drive in a Nail, is 


a Kind of Articulation, 
like the driving a Nail into any 
thing, as the Molares are into the 


Bones of the Jaws ; and hence, 

Gomphiofis, is a Diſtemper of the 
Teeth, whi _— them looſe, 
and ready to : according to 
Dioſeoride: ; but Hofman juſtly 
enough changes that Term into 
ayou@izoy ; the privative Particle 
expreſſing that Defect. 

Gonagra, from yiw, genu, the 
Knee, and &ypivw, capio, to take, 
is the Gout in the Knee. 

Conorrbæa, from yon, 2 
ra, or Semen, the Seed, and giw, 
uo, to flow ; anciently uſed for any 
mvoluntary Emiſſion of Seed, but 


- now only for a Maar of Matter 
from ulcerated Glands. The Proftate 
are the ſeat of it in Men, as the La- 


: cunæ are in Women; for which ſee more properly called Graſſes, which 
> F 2 X 


+ 
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Gonorrbera cordata. | 


ſays, that the equal Celerity of the 
Particles of the Blood in the Extre- 
mities, is likewiſe the Reaſon why 
pole rot 
rm ere ; 
Debauches or Decay of Naw the 
Motion of the Blood becomes ſo 
languid, that theſe Particles eaſil 
attract one another in the 'Blood- 
veſſels of the Bowels, where the 
Motion of the Blood is alſo very 
ſlow : And then ſuch Remedies as 
warm and increaſe the inteſtine Mo- 
tion of the Blood, and thereby di- 
ſturb the Attraction of the .gouty 
Particles, relieve the Bowels, and - 
ſend the peccant Matter back agai 
to the Extremities. - But on this ſub- 
ject I have ventured to publiſh ſome 
Thoughts in an Eſſay annex'd to the 
ſecond Edition of the 
of Sanctorius s Aphoriſms, and which 
was before promis d under this term 
in the firſt Edition of this Lexicon. 
Gracilis, is a Muſcle of the : 
thus called from its ſlender ſhape. It 
ariſes partly tendinous, and partly 
fleſhy, from the Os Pubiz internally, 
between the firſt and ſecond Heads 
of the Triceps: and in its Deſcent in 
the Infide of the Thigh, it grows 


narrow, and becomes tendinous, a 


little below the Sartorius, and is ſo 
inſerted into the Tibia. It aſſiſteth in 
bringing the Thigh and Leg inward. 

Gramineous Herbs, amongſt Bota- 
niſts, are ſuch as have a long narrow 
Leaf, and no Foot-ſtalk ; and theſe 
are reckoned Frumentaceous, whoſe 
Seed is us'd for Foodeither in Bread, 
Drink or Broth, ſuch as Wheat, Rye, 
Barley, &c. or not | Frumentaceous, 


have 


F 


their Motion the nearer they 


CR 


branched, and a ſtaminous Flower. 
. Granivoraous, from Grana, Corn, 
and voro, to devour, are thoſe Ani- 
mals which feed upon Corn, 'or any 
(1. ante ; Chymiſtry fi 

Gr ion, in iſtry, ſigni- 
Hes porn g of melted Metal into 
cold Water, ſo as it may granulate, 
or congeal into ſmall Grains. It it 
generally done thro* a Colander, or 
a Birchea Broom. Gun- 
nix ſome Salts, are RO _ to 

granulated, from their Reſem- 

blance to Grain, or Seed. 
_ Gravida, a Woman is ſaid to be 
ſo whilſt ſhe goes with Child. 

Gravity, and as ſome call it, the 


i Centripeta, is that Quality by 


which all heavy Bodies tend towards 


the Centre of the Earth, accelerating 
move 
towards it. About the Cauſe of this 
wonderful and univerſal Affection 
of Matter, there have been endleſs 
Conjectures: But a true Philoſophy, 
that teaches what is not within our 
Capacities, as well as what is know- 
able, has ſhewn this to be unſolvable 
by any philoſophical Hypotheſis, 


and reſolved it into the immediate 


Will of the Creator. Of all Bodies 
conſidered within the Confines of 
any Fluid, there is a twofold Gravi- 
ty, True and Abſolute ; and Appa- 
rent, Vulgar or Comparative. Ab- 


ſolute Gravity is the whole Force 


by which any Body tends down- 
wards ; but the Relative or Vulgar 
is the Exceſs of Gravity in one 
Body above the ſpecifick Gravity 
of the Fluid, whereby it tends down- 
wards more than the ambient Fluid 
doth. Inreference to abſolute Gra- 


vity, the Parts of all Fluids and all 


Bodies do really gravitate in their 

oper Places, and therefore by their 
Joint Weights do make the Weight 
of the whole: For every heavy 
Whole is a heavy Body, as we find in 
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have an hollow jointed Stalk, not 


wder, 
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Veſſels filled with all Kinds of Li- 
quors ; and the Weight of any whole 
is equal to, becauſe compounded of, 
the Weight of all its Parts. The 
latter kind of Gravity is ſuch, that 
in Reference to it Bodies do not 
par in their Places ; or rather 


o not, when compared with one 


another, pre-gravitate ; but by hin- 
dering one another in their mutual 
Endeavour to deſcend. do remain in 
their proper Places, all one as if 
they were not heavy at all. Thoſe 
things which do not, pre-gravitate in 
the Air, Water, &c. the Vulgar take 
to have no Gravity ; and only judge 


thoſe to be heavy Bodies. which 


they ſee pre-gravitate or deſcend, 
becauſe they cannot be ſupported b 
the ordinary Gravitation ofthe F laid, 
or by its Preſſure all Manner of 
ways. So that the Notion of Weight 
amongſt the Vulgar, is only the Ex- 
ceſs of Body's Weight above 
that of Air: And conſequently they 
account thoſe Things to be light, 
which being leſs heavy 
eee. by — or buoy'd up in it; 
whereas thoſe comparatively light 
Bodies are not ſo really, — 
vacuo it is found by Experiment, 
that they deſcend as faſt as other 
heavy Bodies do in Air. 

The Properties of Gravity are 
thus enumerated: 1. That all Bo- 
dies deſcend towards a Point, which 
either is, or is very near to, the 
Centre of Magnitude of the Earth 
and Sea, about which the Sea forms 
itſelf into a ſpherical Surface; and 
the Prominences of the Land, con- 
ſidering the Bulk of the whole, 
differ but inſenſibly therefrom. 
2. This Point, or Centre, is fixed 


than Air, are 


within the Earth, or at leaſt hath 


been ſo ever ſince we have had any 
authentick Hiſtory : For a Conſe- 
quence of its ſhifting, tho ever ſo 
little, would be the overflowing of 
the low Lands on that Side of the 

Globe 


#” 
o > 


hath been proved 


GR 


account for the univerſal Deluge, to 
have the Centre of Gravitation re- 
moved for a time towards the mid- 
dle of the then inhabited World : 
For the Change of Place but the 
2000th Part of the Radius of our 
Earth, would be ſufficient to lay 
the Tops of the higheſt Hills under 
Water. 3. In all Places equidiſtant 
from the Centre of the Earth, the 
Force of Gravity is nearly equal. 
But indeed all Places of the Earth's 
Surface are not at equal Diſtances 
from the Centre ; becauſe the equa- 
toral Parts are ſomething higher than 
the polar Parts: The Difference be- 
tween the Earth's Diameter and Axis 
being about 34 Engl Miles, which 

1— the Neceſſity 
of making a Pendulum ſhorter in 


thoſe Places before they will ſwing eq 


Seconds. 4. Gravity equally affects 
all Bodies, without regard either to 
their Bulk, Figure, or Matter : So 
that abſtracting from the Reſiſtance 
of the Medium, the moſt compact 
and looſe, the greateſt and ſmalleſt 
Bodies would deſcend equal Spaces 
in 5 times, as appears from the 
quick Deſcent of very light Bodies 
in the exhauſted Receiver. Whence 
a very great Difference may be ob- 
ſerved between Gravity and Mag- 
netiſm ; the latter affecting only 
Iron, and that towards its Poles ; 


the former all Badies alike in every G 


Part, Hence alſo may be concluded 
that there is no ſuch thing as . 
tive Levity, thoſe Things which ap- 
light being only comparatively 
o. And whereas ſeveral thin 
riſe and ſwim in Fluids, tis o 
becauſe they are not, Bulk for Bulk, 
ſo heavy as thoſe Fluids: Nor is 


there any Reaſon why Cork, for In- 


ſtance, ſhould be ſaid to be light, 
becauſe it ſwims on Water, any 


more than Iron, becguſe it will 
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Globe towards which it approached. , 
And this it is thought would well 
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ſwim 2 This Power 
increaſes in d and de- 
creaſes in aſcending from the Centre 


of the Earth, and that in propor- 
tion to the Squares of the Diſtances 
therefrom reciprocally; ſo as for 
inſtance, at a double Diſtance to 
have but a Quarter of the Force, c. 
which is highly agreeable to Rea- 
ſon, decks the gravitating or at- 
tractive Power muſt needs be exert- 
ed more vigorouſly in a ſmall 
Sphere, and more feebly in a great- 
er, in Proporton as it is contracted 
or expanded. Wherefore ſeeing the 
Surfaces or Spheres are to one ano- 
ther, as the Squares of the Raali, 
their Power at ſeveral Diſtances will 
be as the Squares of thoſe Diſtances 
reciprocally ; and then its whole 
Action upon each ſpherical Surface, 
e RY will be always 


Grawedo, is that Weight or Liſt- 
le ſſneſs, which accompanies a leſ- 
ſened Tranſpiration, or _ cold, 
as it is a——_—— bs 
is uently accompanied with a 
ny of the Nas and Eyes, it 
is uſed for a Coryza, which expreſ- 
ſes the ſame. 

Greſſus, is a barbarous Term uſed 
by ſome Writers for the ſame as 
Craſſus, groſs, for things coarlly 
powdered ; and ſome are ſo nice as 
to diſtinguiſh between Graſſus and 
Viſcoſus, as Lute is different from 

lue e Hows 


Grume, is 2 thick viſcid Conſiſ- 
tence of a Fluid, like what we call 
ropy, as the White of an Egg, or 
clotted like cold Blood. And hence, 
Grumous Blood, is that which is 


y too thick for Circulation, and flag- 


nates, . 
Grus, a Crane, is a Surgeon's . 
Inſtrument, reſembling the Beak 
of a Crane. | 8 

le Subſtance 


Gum, is a v 


— from a Reſin in being 
3 


more 


erally diſſolving in aqueous Men- 
— whereas Reſins being more 
ſulphurous, require a ſpirituous Diſ- 
ſolvent. 
Gummma. Strumous Tumours 
are ſometimes thus called from the 
Reſemblance of their Contents to 
gummous Subſtances. 


Gums. See 5 

Gutta Ro/acea, Roſe - drop, is an 
Eruption upon the Skin, - chiefly in 
the Face, which marks it with red 
Blotches or Wheals of a red Colour. 


. | Gutta Serena. See Amauro 


Guttera, from Goutte, which in 
French ſignifies a Convulſion; is a 
com dee — =o from 
its Virtues againſt iſtempers. 
Riwerius hath the Reputation of be- 
2 Author, or firſt Publiſher, 

it had obtained great Eſteem 
at Montpelier, where it was firſt 
made an officinal Medicine : but 
our e have now conſiderably 


altered it. 


Gutter, the Throat; what is 
properly thus called is the Larynx ; 


Which fee. 


Gutturis Os, the ſame as Os Hy- 


mid; which ſee. 


Gyarnaſtick, from yuuragu, exer- 
eto, to exerciſe ; is ſuch a Method 
of Cure as is performed by Exer- 
ciſe, or that part of Phyſick which 
treats of the Rules that are to be 
obſerved in all forts of Exerciſes, 
for the Preſervation of Health. 
This is faid to have been invented 
by one Herodicus, born at Salym- 
bra, a City of Thrace ; or, as ſome 
ſay, at Leutini in Sicily. He was 
firſt Maſter of an Academy where 
young Gentlemen came to learn 
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more viſcid, and leſs friable, and 


HA 
warlike and manly Exerciſes; and 
whom he obſerving to be very 
healthful on that Account, he made 
Exerciſe become an Art, in refe- 
rence to the recovering Men out of 
Diſeaſes, as well as preſerving them 
from them; and called it Gymna/- 
tick, which he made a great part 
of his Practice of Phyſick. But 
Hippocrates, who was his Scholar, 
blames him ſometimes for his Ex- 
ceſſes in this kind of Phyſick. And 
Plato exclaims againſt him with 
ſome Warmth, for enjoining his 
Patients to walk from Athens to 
Megara, which is about 25 Miles, 
and to come home on Foot as they 
went, as ſoon as ever they had but 
touched the Walls of the City. But 
to how much ſoever a blameable 
Exceſs this might be carried in thoſe 
times, the Proyince of Medicine 
was ſome while after ſo over-run 
with Enthuſiaſts, Chymiſts, and 
Jugglers, as to tum out all ſuch 
Practices; but by the Help of a 
ſounder Philoſophy the preſent Age 
has reſtored it again, and in due 
Limitations; inſomuch, that there 
are Hopes of ſeeing a great Multi- 
tude of i nauſeous unprofitable Me- 
dicines give way to more efficacious 
and pleaſant Kxerciſes ; eſpecially 
in chronick Caſes, where there is 
very little but what may be direct- 
ly effected by the Gymnaſtick Prac- - 
tice. | 
ecomaſios, by the ancient 
Writers hath been applied to Tu- 
mours of the Breaſts in Women: 
And, w 


Gynecomaſtyx, ſignifies the Hair 
growing upon their Privy Parts. 


SD DeeDee eee 


H 
H Abit, is any particular Diſpo- Body, obtained by Birth, or Man- 


ſition or Tempe nent of ner of Living. The Ancients di- 


ſtinguiſhed 


occaſioned 


ſed Velocity of a thin Bl A 
| 5 — 7 
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Hecceitas, is uſed by ſome Chy- 
miſts in the ſame Acceptation as 
their ſpecifick Eſſence, or active 
Principle by which a Medicines o- 
perates. 

Hæmatoe, is ſtrictly uſed by 
ſome for any bloody Suffuſion of 
the Eyes from external Injuries, or 
otherwiſe,as theWords from whence 
it is derived fignify bloody Eyes. 
But Hippocrates uſes it frequently in 
a more lax Senſe, for any concreted 
or ſtagnant Blood. 

Hematocele, dh, a Blood- 
ſwelling, hath been uſed by ſome 
Ancients for a Tumour turgid with 
Blood, from what Cauſe ſoever. 


| Hematochyfis, aipaloxuors, is any 
gere of Blood, whe- 


er critical or ſymptomatical ; and 
is generally uſed in the ſame Senſe 
as hage. And, 

tick, is a Perſon that ſpits 

Blood, from alu, Sanguis, Blood, 
and g, ſpuo, to vomit, or ſpit. 
It is generally from ſome Fault of 
the Lungs, the Extremities of the 
Blood Veſſels being worn off b 
ſharp Humours, or a thin Blood, fo 
as to let out their Contents, and 
ſuffer it to be cou 2 

Hemorrhage, from alpa, San- 


guis, Blood, and gde, flue, to flow, 


or run out, is the burſting out of 
Blood from any Part whatſoever, 
rally from a Pletbo- 
ra, and to be remedied by Evacu- 
ation ; but if it be from an increa- 


glutinants are to e of, 
and -Coolers. | 

Hemorrhoids, from the ſame De- 
rivation as the former, and 11d. 
Forma, Likeneſs ; is a Bleeding of 
the Hæmorrboidal Veins. They alſo 
ſwell and inflame the Parts about 
them, yithout Bleeding. See Piles. 
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albern Ats, a conſtant, perma- 
nent it, from dab, a pre- 
ſent Diſpoſition, ſoon liable to alter. 


83 
Hemorrboidal Veins. See Fins; 


Hair. 'The Hair juſtly be 
reckoned one of the commer is. 


of the Body, not only for 


its Uſe, but alſo becauſe it is to be 
found upon all the Parts, of the Bo- 
dy, except the Soles of the Feet, 
and Palms of the Hands. It grows 
longeſt upon the Head, Beard, in 


the Arm-pits, and about the Privi- 


ties. When we examine the Hairs 
with a Microſcope, we find that they 
1 15 a round bulbous Root, 
which lies in the Ski 

and which cans che ONS 
from the ſurrounding Humours =: 
That each Hair conſiſts of five or 
ſix others, wrapped up in a com- 
mon Tegument or Tube. They 
grow as the Nails do, each Part 
near the Root thruſting forward that 
3 is immediately above it, and 
not by any Liquor running alon 

the Hair 1 Tabs as Plants —_ 
Their different Colours depend 


much upon the different Tempera- 


ments and Qualities of the Hu- 
mours that nouriſh them. IT 


Uſe of the Hairs is for a Covering 
and Ornament to the Body. What- 


ſoever the efficient Cauſe may be why 
a Man has a Beard, and a Woman. 
none, it is certain the final Cauſe 
is for the diſtinguiſhing the Male 
from the Female Sex; which other- 
wiſe could hardly be known. if both 
* dreſſed in the ſame 22 
ation, is a purgin icine 
with Salt, 3% be uſed 
at Table inſtead thereof : But we 
find little of this Kind retained in 
Halinitron, is uſed by the Latin 
Writers Hoffman, Paracelſus, and 
ſome others, for the common Saf 
Nitri, or Salt Petre, 
Halmyr odes, anuuguons, ſalſugi- 
noſus, is a Term given by Hippocra- 


tes to a particular Fever that is at- 
tended with ſharp brackiſh Sweats. 


O 4 a Halo, 


* 
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Halb, is the red Circle round the 
Breaſts of Women. Aſtronomers 
alſo take Notice of a Meteor under 


this Name, in the Form of a Circle 


round the Sun, Moon, or Stars, but 
more eſpecially the Moon. 
Hamus, or Hamulus, is a Hook; 
and Surgeons make Uſe of an In- 
ſtrument thus called, to extract the 
Child in difficult Labour, Figures 
of which are given by Scultetus, in 
Arm. Chirurg. Part 1. Tab. 8, 15, 
31, and 35 . | 
Head. By Anatomiſts this is ter- 
med the upper Venter, and comes 
laſt in DifleQion, as the Contents 
are not ſo ſabje& to Corruption. 
The Deſcription of the Parts, ſee 


under their reſpective Names. But 


here it may not be amiſs to rec- 
kon the ſeveral Apertures therein, 
as they are taken Notice of in Diſ- 
ſection: Theſe are either external 
or internal. The external Holes 
are, 1. The two in the coronal 


Bone above the N thro' which 


a Vein, Arte erve from the 
Opthalmick ch of the fifth 
Pair paſs, for the Brow and frontal 
Muſcles. This frequently appears 
only as a Notch. 2. The Orbiter 
internus in the ſame Bone within 
the Orbit, a little above the Os Pla- 
num, for another Branch of the fifth 
Pair of Nerves, which goes to the 
Noſe. The third is between the Os 
unguis, and the Os maxillare, in the 
it Canthus thro? which the Dudtus 
fachrymalis paſſes to the Noſe. 4. 
Orbiter externus in the Os maxillare, 
below the Orbit thro' which the 
Nerves and Veſſels which come 
from the Teeth 8 to the Cheek. 
One ſingle Hole in the ſame 
* behind the Fore Teeth, which 
comes from the Noſe. 6. Two in 
the Os Palati, thro* which a Branch 
of the fifth Pair of Nerves F 
to the Palate, Uvula, and Gums. 
7. In the temporal Bone between 


the Procfſus Maſtoidzus, and Sty- Death 
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liformis, thro* which the Portio du- 
ra of the auditory Nerves paſſes. 
8. The Ductus auditorius externus. 
9. The-Dufus auditorius internus. 
10. The Conduit of the Carotidal 
Artery. 11. In the ſame Bone thro? 
which a Vein paſles from the exter- 
nal Teguments to the lateral Sizus's ; 
that is, behind the Proceſſus Ma/toi- 
deus. 12. In the Occipital Bone 
behind its Apothy/es, thro which the 
vertebral Veins paſs. 13. In the 
wy Bone 0 a Branch of the ex- 
te ugular. 14. One fingle large 
Hole for the Medalle 92 i 
The internal Holes are, 1. The 
blind Hole above the Crifta Galli, 
2. The Holes in the Os Ethmoides, 
3. In the Os Sphenoides for the O 
tick Nerves. 4. The Foramen la- 
cerum, thro* which the third, fourth, 
and firſt Branch of the fifth and 
fixth Pair of Nerves paſs: 5. For the 
ſecond Branch of the fifth Pair of 
Nerves. 6. For the third Branch of 
the ſame Nerves. 7. The Foramen 
Arteriæ Dure Matris, 8. The Ca- 
nal thro' which the Cærotidal en- 
ters, and the Zyterco/tal paſſes out; 
but this was counted amongſt the 


external Holes. 9. The Proceſs of a 


the Os Temporum, thro" which the 
auditory Nerve paſſes. 10. Between 
the temporal and occipital Bones: 
It is divided into two by the Dura 
Mater: thro” the one Part paſſes the 
eighth Pair of Nerves, and the Ner- 
ous Acceſſorius ; thro* the other the 
lateral Sinus's open into the internal 
Jugulars. 11. One on each Side 
the large Hole of the Occiput, thro? 
which the ninth Pair of Nerves 


goes out. 


Head ach. See Pain. 

Head mould. ſbet, is when the Su- 
tures of the Skull, generally the 
Coronal, ride, that is, have their 
Edges ſhoot over one another: 
which is frequently the Caſe in In- 
fants, and occaſions Convulſions and 
; Health, 


4 


| Health, is juſtly defined the Fa- 
culty of 5 the Actions 
proper to a human Body in the moſt 
ect Manner. And all the Effects 
of theſe Actions are ſuch as re 
certain determined Motions, or the 
Change and Alteration of what is 
received into the Body. 
Hearing. Sound is nothing but 
a certain Modulation of the external 
Air, which being gathered by the 
external Ear, paſſes thro' the Meatus 
Auditorius, and beats, as is ſuppo- 
ſed, upon the Membrana Tympa- 
ni, which moves the four little 
Bones in the Tympanum. In like 
manner, as it is beat by the exter- 
nal Air, theſe little Bones move the 
internal Air, which is in the Tympa- 
num and Veſtibulum ; which inter- 
nal Air makes an Impreſſion upon 
the auditory Nerve in the Labyrinth 
and Cochlea, according as it is mo- 
ved by the little Bones in the Tym- 


panum: So that according to the 


various Reflections of the external 
Air, the internal Air makes various 
Impreſſions upon the auditory 
Nerve, the immediate Organ of 

Hearing ; and theſe different Im- 
preſſions repreſent different Sounds. 

he curious Structure of the Laby- 
rinth and Cochlea render the weakeſt 
Sounds audible ; for the whole Or- 
pan of Hearing being included in a 
nal Space, had the auditory Nerve 
run in a ſtraight Line, the Impreſſion 
had been made upon a very ſmall 
Part of it; and the Strength of the 
Impreſſion being, cæteris paribus, 
always as the Number of Parts upon 
which the Impreſſion is made, 
Sounds which are now low, could 
not have been heard at all. If the 
_ auditory Nerve had, like the Retina, 
been expanded into a large Web, 
which had covered or lined ſome 
wide Cavity, the Impreſſions of 
Sounds even in this Caſe had been 
much weaker than they are now: 


e HE 


For this large Cavity hath given 
Room * Sounds to de aca 
all Sounds grow weaker as they di- 
late. Both of theſe Inconvenien- 
cies are prevented by the preſent 
Structure of the inth and Co- 
chlea, whoſe Canals, by their Wind- 
ing, contain large Portions of the 
auditory Nerve, upon every Point, 


of which the ſmalleſt Sound being 


at once impreſſed, becomes audi- 


ble: and by their Narrowneſs the 


Sounds are hindred from dilating : 
And the Impreſſions made upon 

Nerves by the firſt Dilatations are 
always the ſtrongeſt. The Strength 
of the Impreſſion in narrow Canals 
is likewiſe increaſed upon the Ac- 


count of the Elaſticity of the Sides 


of the bony Canal: which receiving 
the firſt and ſtrongeſt Impulſes of the 
Air, do reverberate them more 
ſtrongly upon the auditory Nerve. 
Heart. In deſcribing this Part it 
may be of Uſe to prefix alſo that 
of the Pericardium, becauſe the 
have ſuch a near Relation to ea 


other. The Pericardium, ſo called 


from rep, circum, about, and Xag- 
Jia, Cor, the Heart; is a thin Mem- 
brane of a conick Figure, that re- 
ſembles a Purſe, A cola the 
Heart in its Cavity. Its Baſis is 
pierced in five Places, for the Paſ- 
ſage of the Veſſels which enter and 
come out of: the Heart, It lies in 
the Duplicature of the Mediaſtinum, 
which firmly adheres to it, as its 
Point does to the Middle of the 
Diaphragm. It receives its Veſſels 


from the Mammary and Phrenich, 


Nerves from the Recurrent and Dia- 


phragmatick. It has Lymphaticks, _ 


which diſcharge themſelves in the 
thoracick Dutt. The Uſe of the 
Pericardium is to contain a ſmall 
Quantity of clear Water, which 
is ſeparated by ſmall Glands in it, 
that the Surface of the Heart may not 
grow dry by its continual To 
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The Heart is fituated in the Mid- 
dle of the Thorax, between the two 
Lobes of the Lungs ; it is of a co- 
nick Figure, whoſe Baſis is the * 
r and its Apen or Point the 
— End, which is turned a little 
to the left Side, that the right A 
ricle may be lower than the left, by 
which Means the refluent Blood in 
the Cava aſcends the more eafily ; 
for like other Liquors, the Blood 
will ariſe to the ſame Height in both 
of a reflex Tube. For the 


fame Reaſon the Aorta runs firſt up- 


wards, before it turns down, that 
the Force of the returning Blood 
from the lower Parts may be the 
__ The Heart is tied to the 


Mediaſtinum, to the Pericardium, 


and ſuſtained by the great Veſſels 
which bring and back the 
Blood. It is cover'd by a Mem- 
brane, which is the proper Mem- 
brane of the Muſcles : its Baſis is 
always ſurrounded with Fat. It has 


two Veins which open into the 


Cava, immediately before it emp- 
_ itſelf into nd Auricle, _ 

are accompanied with two Ar- 
n=" from the Aorta, which run 
thro? all the Subſtance of the Heart ; 
they are called the Coronary Veſlels. 
'The Arteries bring the Blood for 
Nutrition and Motion of the Heart, 
and the Veins back what re- 


mains. The Branches of the Veins 


on the right Side communicate 
with thoſe of the left : And in like 
manner do the Arteries on each fide 
communicate with one another; 
and it is the ſame, tho' not every 
where ſo evident, in all the Parts of 
the Body. The Heart receives a 
Multitude of ſmall N from the 
eighth Pair, particu ey er 

10 eat N 3 2 0 en 
and on the left Ventricle: It has 
alſo ſome Lymphaticks which diſ- 
charge themſelves into the m- 
pbatick Duct. | 
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At the Baſis of the Heart there 
are two Auricles, or little Ears, one 
on the right Side, and the other on 
the left. In the right Ear opens the 


Vena Cava, in the left the Vena 


Pulmonalis ; the firſt diſcharges the 
Blood it receives from the Cava into 
the right Ventricle, and the fecond 


thruſts the Blood that comes from 


the Vena Palmonalis into the left 


Ventricle. The left is leſs, but 


thicker than the Right. Their Sub- 
ſtance is compoſed of two Orders of 
muſcular Fibres, which terminate in 
a Tendon at the Baſis of the Heart ; 


and at the Right Ear there is a Cir. 


cle like to a Tendon, where the Ca- 
Va ends. Their external Surface is 
ſmooth ; their internal is unequal, 


full of ſmall fleſhy Pillars, which 
ſend out ſmall Fibres, that croſs and 


go thwart one another ; and betwixt 
eſe Pillars there are as many Fur- 
rows ; they receive Nerves from the 
Branches of the eighth Pair. Th 
have the ſame Motions as the $ l. 
and Diaſtole of the Heart. I heir 
Uſe is to receive the Blood which 
is brought from the Cava and 
Vena PuTmenali, and by them tq 
be thruſt into the Ventricles of the 
Heart. 

In the Heart there are two Ca- 
vities or Ventricles, which anſwer to 
the two Ears, one on either Side ; 
the Sides of theſe Cavities are very 
unequal, full of Fibres and little 
fleſhy Productions, long and round, 
of a different Figure and Bigneſs, 
called Columnæ or Pillars. Betwixt 
theſe Fibres there are ſeveral Fur- 
eſpecially i the left Venue, they 

ally in the left Ventricle, | 
are d A and longer : they _ 
tribute much to the cloſe Contrac- 
tion of the Ventricles. And becauſe 
the Side of the right Ventricle is 
much thinner than the left, there- 
fore there is often a ſmall Bundle 


the 


N c , 


the middle Partition to its oppoſite 
fide, to hinder it from dilating too 
much. The right Ventricle ſeem- 
eth wider that the left, which is 
longer and narrower than the right, 
in its ſides — 2 and thicker. 
oe her Ventricles are ſepa: 

| Septum medium, Which is 
the Infide of the left Ven- 
[rs wi e its Fibres are continued 
with the Fibres of the o r= fide 
of the ſame Ventricle. Veſſels 
which enter and come out of the 
Heart, are the Vena Cava, the Ar- 
teria and Vena Pulmonalis, and the 
Aorta, or Arteria 5 
The right Ventricle receives the 
Blood from the Cava throꝰ the right 
Ear; and at the Mouth of the Ven- 
tricle there are plac'd three Valves, 
made of a thinner Membrane : they 
are of a triangular Figure, and called 


Tricuſpides ; their Baſes are fixed to 


the Mouths of the Ventricle, and 
their Points and Sides tied by ſmall 
Fibres to the fleſhy Productions : 
ſo that when the Ventricle contracts, 
and the oppoſite ſides approach one 
another, the Points of the Valves 
meet, and their lateral Springs be- 
ing relaxed, their fides are likewiſe 
made to join one another by the 
Blood which gets between them and 


the ſides of the Ventricle. The three, 


Valves thus united form a concave 
Cone, which hinders the Return of 
the Blood to the Auricle; it is there- 
fore thruſt out at the Arteria Pul- 
monalis, which riſes immediatel 

out of the right Ventricle; its Mouth 
is leſs than the Cava ; it has three 
Valves called Sigmoidales, or Semi- 
lunares, becauſe = reſemble a 
Half-moon, or the old Greek Sigma, 


which was writ as a C. Their Sub- 


ſtance is membranous. When they 
ſeparate, they give Paſſage to the 
Blood from he Ventricle into the 


Artery ; but they ſhut the Paſſage 
and are thruſt together by the Blood 
egndeavours to 

F þ * 4 - 


return, The 
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Arteria Pulmonalis carries the Bl 
to the Vena Pulmonalis, which dif. 
chargeth itſelf thro* the left Ear into 
the Ventricle of the ſame ſide. At 
the Orifice of this Ventricle there 
are two Valves called Mitrales, be. 
cauſe they reſemble a Mitre : they 
are than the other Valves; 
they are ſituated and have the ſame 
Uſe as the Tricuſpides in the right 
Ventricle. The Aorta, or great Ar- 
tery, ariſes immediately out of the 
left Ventricle ; it hasthree Valves 
which have the ſame Uſe and Fi. 
as the Semilunares in the Arte- 
5 
The Heart is a com cle, 
and its Subſtance is made of Fibres 
of the ſame Nature as thoſe of other 
Muſcles ; there are ſeveral Orders 
of them, which have different Direc- 
tions, and all their Tendons are in 
the Baſis of the Heart. From the 
Aorta, juſt by one of the Coronary 
Arteries, go out two Tendons, of 
which the firſt paſſes thro* the Pul- 
monary Artery and the right Auricle, 
the other between the two Auricles ; 
theſe ſurround the Entry both of the 
Aorta and left Ventricle. The En- 
try of the right Ventricle is alſo ten- 
dinous, but all the Fibres which ter. 
minate about the Pulmonary 2 
terminate fleſhy. Now of the Fi- 


bres which come from the Mouthbs 


of the right Ventricle and Pulmonary 
Artery, the outermoſt, which are 
much the fineſt, go in a ſtraight Line 
to the Point of the Heart: All the 
others, which are next the ſurface of 
the Heart, wind towards the left- 
hand, till they arrive at the Point, 
where turning underneath them- 
ſelves and under the right Ventricle, 
they wind up the left Ventricle to- 


| wards the right Hand, to their In- 


ſertion in the Baſis. 
ſtraight Fibres there paſs a few 
more almoſt ftraight, from the 
Mouth of the Right Ventricle 


Under the 


5 
to the Pulmonary Artery ; and 
from the oppoſite Side of the Artery, 
to the ſecond Tendon of the Aorta, 


there paſs others, by both which the 
Mouth of the Pa/monary is dilated in 
the Contraction of the Heart. Under 


all theſe, ſome which wind from the 
firt Tendon of the Aorta towards 
the Point, when they come to the 
middle of the right Ventricles, turn 
up again to the Root of the Pulmo- 
zary Artery, or terminate in the 
fleſhy Pillars and Papillæ. Theſe 
both contract the Ventricles and 
dilate the Arteries at the ſame time. 
The Mouths of the Ventricles are 
likewiſe ſurrounded with ſemicircu- 
lar Fibres, which aſſiſt the Valves in 
the Sy/fole of the Heart. On the fide 
of the Septum Medium, which is next 
the right Ventricle, ſome Fibres go 
ſtraight from the Baſis to the Apex ; 
all the reſt of the Fibres are twiſted 
only round the Ventricle, and of 
theſe ſome creep half Way, ſome 
more than halt Way, and then 
return to the Baſis by the oppoſite 
fide ; ſome again terminate m the 
fleſhy Pillars and Papille ; the reſt 
turn the Point, and ſeem to involve 
the Heart more than once in their 
going from, and returning to the 
. From hence it appears that 

a much greater Number of Fibres 
Involve the left Ventricle than do 
-the right, ſecing the Blood 1s by this 
thruſt only thro' the Lungs, but by 
that thro all the Parts of the Body, 
even to the Extremities, and back 
again. And that the Force of the 
Conſtriction of this Ventricle might 
be every where ſtrong; and the Tex- 
ture of the Heart itſelf firmer, theſe 
Fibres are not at all parallel, or they 
do not at all run with the ſame ob- 
liquity ; but the inner always decuſ- 
ſate the outer, and frequently mix 
with one another. The Bone which 
is found in the Baſis of the Heart of 
ſeveral Beaſts, is nothing but the 


As of the Fibres of the ern 
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oflified : It is ſometimes found in 
Men. This Muſcle has two Motions 
called Sy/ole and Diaftole ; the for- 
mer is when the Fibres contract, its 
Sides ſwell, and its Cavities are 
ſtrongly preſſed on all Sides. The 
ogy is when it ceaſeth to act; 
its Fibres are lengthened, it Sides 
fall, and its Cavities become large 
and wide. | 
The Force by which this Muſcle 
throws its Blood out of its Ventricles, 
or by which it contracts in its Sy/fule, 
has employed the Enquiries of many 
in vain ; and even Borelli, with a 
eat deal of Geometry to his aſ- 
iſtance, ſeems to have been very 
wide of the Truth in his Calcula- 


tions thereupon; from reaſoning 


upon improper Poſtulates, rather 
than the Inſufficiency of the Means 
he made uſe : For Dr. Keil has ſince, 
by the ſame Helps from Geometry, 
much more ſatisfactorily determined 
it, after the following manner. 


If we have the Velocity where- 


with a Fluid flows out at any Ori- 
fice without any Reſiſtance from 
an anterior Fluid, it is eaſy to deter- 
mine the Force which produces that 
Motion. For let the Line AB be 
the Height from which if a Body 
fall, it will acquire a Velocity 
equal to the Velocity where- 4 
With the Fluid flows out from 
the Orifice ; then is the Force 
which produces the Motion of 

this Fluid equal to the Weight 

of a Cylinder of the ſame Fluid B 
whoſe Baſe is equal to the 
Orifice, and whoſe Weight is equal 
to 2 AB, by the ſecond Corollary, 
of the 36th Propoſition of the 2d 
Book of Newton's Principia. Now 
the Blood flowing out of the Heart, 


is much reſiſted in its Motion by the 


anterior Blood in the Arteries and 
Veins, and therefore cannot flow 
with all the Velocity the Force of 
the Heart will give it, were * 00 


| 
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ſuch Reſiſtance; ſome part of that 
Force being ſpent in overcoming 
the Reſiſtance which ariſes from 
the reſt of the Maſs of Blood. If 
therefore we could know how much 
the Velocity of the Blood is dimi- 
niſhed by this Reſiſtance, or what 
Proportion the Velocity of the 
Blood reſiſted has to the Blood that 
is driven out, and not refiſted ; ha- 
ving already determined the Velo- 
city of the Blood as it is reſiſted, 
we might eafily collect the Veloci- 
ty by which the Blood would flow 
were it not reſiſted, and from thence 
the abſolute Force of the Heart. 
To ſind out this, the Doctor made 
the following Experiment. 

Having uncovered the {zac Ar- 
tery Vein in the Thigh of a 

, near to his Body, and having 

d convenient Ligatures under 
them, he o the whole Diame- 
ter of the Veſſel, and received into 
a Cup all the Blood which run from 
it in the ſpace of ten ſeconds of a 
Minute; after that, the ſame was 
done by the Artery for the ſame 
ſpace of Time, and both the - 


tities of Blood were exactly weigh'd. 
But becauſe 


ments may be 
varied by ſome unheeded Circum- 
ſtances, this was repeated, until the 
Quantity of Blood which runs from 
the Artery, to the Quantity of Blood 
which run from the. Vein, was 
found to be in the ſame ſpace of 
Time, nearly as 74 to 3. Now 
the Velocity of Blood in the {rac 
Artery ſo near the Aorta, is nearly 
the ſame with that in the Aorta: 
and conſequently the Velocity with 
which it flows out of the tac Ar- 
tery cut aſunder, is the ſame with 
which it would flow out of the 


Heart unreſiſted; or the Blood runs 


thro' a Wound in the 1/iac Artery 
with all the Velocity it received 
from the Heart. ow all the 
Blood which runs along the Liae 
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Artery, returns again by the Dliac 
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Vein; and conſequently the 
tities of Blood whieh paſs thro” both 


in the ſame ſpace of I ime are equal. 
The Quantity of Blood therefore - 
which runs out of the 1/iac Vein 


cut aſunder, 1s the ſame which runs 
thro' the {/iac Artery before it was 


cut, in the ſame ſpace of Time. 


Having therefore the 
which runs thro the  //zac 
when it is cut, and when it is not 
_ = have _ ben for 
e Velocity of any Fluid running 
thro? hems equal ſpaces 
of Time, is directly as their ti- 
ties: But the Velocity of Blood 
when the Artery is cut, is equal to 
that it receives by the full Force of 
the Heart ; and the Velocity when 
it is not cut, is that Velocity with 
which the Blood moves thro' the 
Aorta reſiſted by the anterior Blood: 
and therefore two Vetocities 
are to one another as 7 + to 3. 
Now if the Heart throws out two 
Ounces of Blood every Syffale, (as 
is moſt probable) then the Blood 
moves thro” the Aorta at the Rate 
of 156 Feet in a Minute ; and there- 
fore the abſolute Velocity where- 
with the Blood would be forced in- 
to the Aorta, did it find no Reſiſt- 
ance, is ſuch as would make it to 
move 390 Feet in a Minute, which 
is ar ieren 
We muſt nent enquire what is thi 


Height, from which if a Body falls, 


it will acquire: this given Velocity ; 
for this Height doubled gives the 


length of the Cylinder, whoſe Baſe - 


is equal to the Orifice of the Aorta, 
and whoſe Weight is equal to the 


abſolute Force of the Heart. It is 


known by Ex ꝓeriment that the Force 
of Gravity vill make a Body move 
30 Feet in # Second, which is the 
Velocity it acquires in falling thro? 
15 Feet : and therefore this Velo- 
city is to che Velocity ef the ww 
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flowing without Reſiſtance into the 
Aorta, as 30 to 6. 5; but becauſe 
the Heights from which Bodies ac- 
uire given Velocities, are as the 

uares of the gre that is as 
goo to 42.25 ; therefore as goo to 
{3-26 io 2 15 to 07.4. This 

eight doubled give the 1.48, or 
in Tockes 17.56. which is the 
Height of a Cylinder of Blood, 
whoſe baſe is equal to the Aorta, 
which we have ſuppoſed to be equal 
to 0.4187; and therefore the folid 
Content is 5. 436112, the Weight 
of which is equal to the abſolute 


Force of the Heart. This Weight 
is five Ounces, and therefore the 


Force of the Heart is equal to the 


Weight of five Ounces. 


But the Force of the Heart (ſup- 
poſing the Experiments on which 
this is found are uncertain) may be 
ſtill found a more eaſy and le 
way, thus; It is demonſtrated 
the Writers of Mechanic ks, that if 
a Body, whether fluid or ſolid, be 
projected from any Heig ht, accord- 
ing to a horizontal Direction, it 


will deſcribe by its Motion a Pa- 


rabola, whoſe Latus Rectum is = 
4 times the Height from which a 
Body muſt fall to acquire: the Veloci- 
8 where with it is at fir ſt projected. 

pon opening therefor e the Iliacł 
Artery of a laicl in an hori- 
zontal Direction, and 28 Inches 


high from the Ground, the Doctor 
Yound that the Blood. moving in 


. | E 


2 


the Parabola AFC, touched the 
Ground at C, which is al bout three 
Feet diſtant from the Per pendicular 
A B let fall from the Heal t. Now 


& > 


Rectum of the Parabola, it will be 
the Height from which the Blood 
muſt fall to acquire its Velocity at A. 
And becauſe from the Nature of a 
Parabola, the ReQangle under the 
Latus Rectum, and the Altitude 4 B 
is = Square of B C; that is 4 4D 
+ 4B=Bcq, or AD + 43 
xB cg; therefore AB : 4+ BC: : 
2 BC: AD, that is 28: 18: : 18 
i _ 11 + Inches is therefore 
the Height the Blood mult fall from 
to acquire the Velocity wherewith 
it is projected by the Heart. But this 
Height donbled gives the Length of 
a Cylinder, whoſe Baſe is = Ori- 
fice of the Aorta, and whoſe Weight 
==abſolate Force of the Heart; 
The Length 'of the Cylinder is 
therefore 23 Inches. The Orifice of 
the Aorta of this was 096, and 
therefore the ſolid Content of this 
Cylinder is 2. 208, which =14 of 
an Ounce Force of this Dog's 
Heart. Now the Heart of this Dog 
weighed two Ounces ; and Hearts 
being to one another as their 
Weights, and ſuppofing that the 
Weight of an ordinary human Heart 
is twelve Ounces, then its Force 
that tho? this is omewhat more than 
what was before determined, yet it 
is of no greater Moment in reſpect to 
what the Force in the Heart uſed to 
be computed. Borel; required a 
Force in the Heart = Preſſure of 
1800001b. Weight to move 20lb. of 
Blood ; but this t Difference of 
his Calculation ſeems much to ariſe 
from his not diſtinguiſhing between 
the Blood at reſt, and already in 
Motion. The Force of the Heart is 
not employed in moving any Quan- 
tity of Blood at reſt, but only to 
continue it in Motion ; which how 
it firſt came by ſeems out of human 
Capacity to determine : However 
this is certain, that if the Reſiſtance 
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HE 
always the ſame 
Proportion to the Force of the Heart 
that it does now, that the Blood ne- 
ver could at firſt be put in Motion 
by the Heart. Now did the Blood 
conſtantly. move forwards, with the 
Motion at firſt communicated to it, 
and did the Coats of the Veſſels 
make no Reſiſtance, 2 erior 
Blood would not be retarded by the 
anterior; and the Force of the 
Blood would equal the entire Force 
of the Mover. But becauſe of the 
Reſiſtance made by the Coats of the 
Blood Veſſels, and the 5 _ 
is ſpent in diſtending , 
Blood is continual retarded in its 
Motion as it circulates, and would 
in a ſhort time ſtop, were not the 


pulſe from the Heart ; and there- 


fore the Force of the Heart muſt be 


equal to the Reſiſtances the Blood 
meets with in its Motion ; if it were 
more, the Velocity of the Blood 
would be contin increaſing ; if 
leſs, it would continually decreaſe, 
and at laſt ſtop. And from hence 
it is evident, that if the Circulation 
of the Blood was once ſtopped, all 


the Force of the Heart could never 


ſet it moving again. 
Heart-Burn. See Cardialgia. 
Heart of a Tree : The middle Part 

. . is ſo called. 

| , is one of the four prima- 


ry Qualities, and very much conſfiſts 
in the Rapidity of Motion in the 


ſmaller Parts of Bodies, and that in 
every way ; for that the p ve 
Velocity of a Body will not be ſuf- 
ficient, we ſee from the Motion of 
Air and Water, which grow never 


the hotter for being drove by Tem- 


peſts. The Writings of experimen- 
tal Philoſophy are full of Projects 
for diſcovering this Quality, and all 
concur in this neceſſary Requiſite of 
the Parts being rapidly agitated all 
ways, and variouſly ſtruck againſt 
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by a freſh Im- F 


one another. As to the Operation 


of this Quality upon our Senſes, 
the Reſult of which we call Heat, 
it is uſually eſtimated by its Relation 


to the Organs of Feeling; for we 


do not eſteem any Body to be hot, 
unleſs the Motion of ſmall Parts 
be briſk enough to encreaſe or ſur- 
paſs that of the Particles of the Sen- 
„ 
we 

Body to be cold; but if it be moro 
uick in the Object than in the Sen- 
tient, we ſay the Body is hat; which 
is manifeſt by Experiment, becauſe 

put into 
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the fame Water is frequendy faid 19: 3 


be hot or cold, as the 
it is hotter or colder. Sir {/aac 
Newton, conjectures, that Flame is a 
ume, Vapour, or Exhalation heat- 


ed red hot, that is, ſo as to ſhines 


. 


becauſe Bodies do not flame wi 


emitting a copious Fume, and this bY 


Fume burns in the Flame. In di- 


illing hot ardent Spirits, when the 
Head of the Still is taken off, the - 
aſcending Vapour will take Fire at 


the Flame of a Candle, and the 
Flame will run along the Vapour 
from the Candle to the Still. Some 
Bodies heated by Motion or Fer- 
mentation, if the Heat grows intenſe 
fume copiouſly ; and if the Heat be 


great enough, the Fumes will ſhine - 


and become Flame. All 
Bodies waſte and vaniſh into burn- 
ing Smoke : {which Smoke if the 


e be put out, is very thick and 
viſible, and ſometimes ſmells ſtrong- 


ly ; but in the Flame loſes its Smell 
by burning; and according to the 


Nature of the Smoke, the Flame is 


of ſeveral Colours, As great Bo- 
dies probably conferve their Heat 
the longeſt ; ſo the reaſon of it ſeems 
to be, that their Parts heat one ano- 
ther : whence great denſe, and 5 
ed Bodies, when heated beyond ſu 

a Degree, 
ouſly, as by the Emiſſion and Re. 


ee emit Light ſo copi- 
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ation of its Light, and the Reflec- 
tions and Reactions of its Rays with- 


in its Pores to grow ſtill hotter, till 


it come to ſuch a Period of Heat, 
as is that of the Sun ; whoſe Parts 
are kept from fuming away by the 
vaſt Weight and Denſity of the At- 
moſphere incumbent upon them, 
and very ſtrongly preſſing and con- 
denſing the Vapours which arife 


from them; for we ſee that Water 


but moderately heated will boil 
with Violence when the Preſſure of 


the Atmoſphere is taken off in the 


exhauſted Receiver. And a Mixture 
of Tin and Lead, being placed on 
a red hot Iron in Vacuo, will emit 
copious Fumes, and even ſome 
Flame, which yet in the Air will 
ſcarce viſibly- ſmoke. Heat condu- 
ces much to the Fluidity of Bodies, 
by leſſening the Tenacity of their 
Parts ; for it renders many Bodies 
fluid, which otherwiſe are not ſo ; 
and increaſes the Fluidity of tena- 
cious Liquors, as of Honey, Oil, 
Balſam, &c.. and by the ſame Rea- 
ſon leſſens their reſiſting Force. Dr. 
Halley hath ſhewn, That the fumple 
Action of the Sun is, as all er 


Impulſes or Strokes, more or leſs 


forcible, according to the Sines of 
the Angles of Incidence, or to the 


Perpendicular let fall on the Plane ; diffe 


whence the vertical Ray (being that 
of the. greateſt Heat) being put for 
Radius, the Force of the Sun on 
the horizontal Surface of the Earth, 
will be to that, as the Sine of the 
Sun's Altitude at any other Time. 
Hence it follows, that the Time of 
the Continuance of the Sun's Shi- 
ning being taken for a Baſis, and the 
e Sun's Altitudes erected 
thereon as Perpendiculars, and a 
Curve drawn thro' the Extremities 
of thoſe Perpendiculars, the Area 


comprehended ſhall be proportion- 
ate to the Collection of the Heat 
of all the Beams of the Sun in that 
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Space of Time. Hence it will fol- 
low likewiſe, that under the Pole 
the Collection of all the Heat of a 
Tropical Day is pep = to a 
Rectangle of the Sine of 23 Degrees 
and a half into 24 Hours, or the 


Circumference of a Circle; that is, 


the Sine of 23 and a half, 
being nearly 18 of Radius, as 18 in- 
to 12 Hours; or, the Polar Heat is 
equal to that of the Sun continuing 
12 Hours above the Horizon at 

Degrees Height, than which the Sun 
is not 5 Hours more elevated under 
the Equinoctial. But whereas the 
Nature of Heat is to remain in the 


Subject, after the Cauſe that heated 


it is removed, and icularly in 
the Air; under the Equinoctial, the 
Twelve Hours Abſence of the Sun 
does 7 little ſtill the Motion im- 
12 y the * Action of his 

ys, wherein Heat conſiſts, before 
he riſes again ; but under the Pole, 
the long Abſence of the Sun for ſix 
Months, wherein the Extremity of 
Cold does obtain, has ſo chilled the 
Air, that-it is, as it were, frozen, 
and cannot, before the Sun has got 
far towards it, be any ways fen- 
ſible of his Preſence, his Beams be- 
ing obſtructed by thick Clouds, and 
perpetual Fogs and Miſts. But the 
iffering Degrees of Heat and Cold 
in differing Places, depend in a 
great Meaſure upon the Accidents 
of Situation, with regard to Moun- 
tains or Valleys, and the Soil. The 
firſt greatly help to chill the Air by 
the Winds which come over them, 
and which blow in Eddies thro' the 
Levels beyond: And as to Soils, 
ſome retain the Heat much more 
than others, as the Sands in Africa, 
Arabia, and ſuch like Deſerts, make 
the Heat of Summer incredible to 
thoſe who have not felt it. 

Hebe, in. This Word is uſed 
in three different Significations, vix. 
for the fuſt Hair appearing _ 


— 


the genital Parts; for the Parts 
themſelves ; but more juſtly for that 
Time of Youth, at which it firit 
appears; whence Cuſtom hath ap- 
propriated it almoſt ſolely to the lat- 
ter, or to ſignify Youth . * 
Hectich, from Tig, itus, a 
Habit; may ſtrictly be applied to 
any thing that is become habitual, 
but is only joined to that kind of 
Fever which is flow and continual, 
and ending in a Conſumption: 
This is the Reverſe of thoſe Fevers 
which ariſe from a Pletbora, or too 
eat a Fullneſs from Obſtruction, 
ſe it is attended with too lax a 
State of the excretory Paſſages, and 
nerally thoſe of the Skin, where- 
y ſo much runs off as leaves not 
Reſiſtance enough in the contractile 
Veſſels to keep them ſufficiently 
diſtended, fo that they vibrate oft- 
ner, agitate the Fluids the more, and 
keep them thin and hot. The Re- 
medy is in giving a firmer Tone to 
the Solids, and laying more Load 
upon the Fluids, by a better Con- 
ſiſtence, with Balſamicks, Agglu- 
tinants, and Food of the beſt Nou- 
riſhment. 
Helenium Elecampane, or Enula 
„is thus called, from its 
eat Plenty in the Ifland of St. He- 
Now, as ſome ſay ; and others give 
different Reaſons for this Name, too 
fictitious for any ſerious Regard. 
Heliochryſum, from zus., Sol, 
the Sun, and xpvo%, Aurum, Gold, 
is any Flower of a yellow Colour : 
but is more peculiar to the Sun- 
Flower. | | 
Heliotropium, from e., Sol, 
the Sun, and vpiww, werto, to turn 
is a Name given to all Plants that 
turn towards the Sun, but more 
particularly the Turnſol, or Sun- 
Flower. | | 
Helix. See Far. 
Helminthes, I Hu , ſignifies any 
kind of Worms; whenee, 
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 Helminthagogum, from the for- 
mer, and ayw, duco, to drive; is 
any Medicine that expels Worms. 

Heloides, ine, the ſame alſo, 
as run, is a particular kind of 
Fever attended with  colliquative. 
Sweats, and hath at the ſame times 
the Tongue dry and hard. Some 
take the Anglicus Sudor, which was 
ephlemical, and. GENE the, 
Lord Verulam, in his Hiſtory of 


Heiry the VIIch's Reign, to have 


been of oy * 5 
A, . 
Diſtemper juſt taken N otice of by 
Galen, Introduct. Cap. XV. in 
Princ. but not afterwards mention- 
ed, wherein a Perſon could ſee 
only by Day-light, in Oppoſition 
to the wyramwaia; wherein the 
Patient can ſee only by Night. 
Hemicrania, from du,, ſemis, 
half, and xpanc, Cranium, the 
Skull, or Head; is a Pain that af- 
fects only one Part of the Head at 
a Tune. | | | 
Hemina, an ancient Meaſure; of 
different Contents in different Na- 
tions; but now uſed in Medicine to 
ſignify about ten Ounces in Meaſure. 
Hemiplegia, from 9uwov, ſemis, 
half, and a\joow, percutio, to ſtrike 
or ſeize ; is a Palſy, or any nervous 
Affection relating thereunto, that 
ſeizes one Side at a Time, from 
ſome partial Diſorder of the nervous 
Syſtem. See Palh. | 
Hemiſphere, from the ſame, and 
oi Globus, a Ball or Circle, 
is the half of a Globe when tis ſuj 
ou to be cut thro” irs Centre in 
lane of one of its greateſt Circles. 
Hepar. See FJecur. x | 
' Hepar Uterinum. See Placenta. 
 Hepatick Flux, is a bilious Looſe- 
neſs, occaſioned by the overflowing 
of Choler. 


Hepatick Vein. See Veins. 


Herb. See Plant. a DR 
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Herba Sancti Pauli, by ſome cal - 

led alſo Herba Paralytica, is com- 

monly taken to be the Primroſe; 

but for what Reaſon it hath obtain'd 
* this Signification does not appear. 


Herba  Salutaris, ſome have 
thought fit thus to call the White 
Thorn, upon a Suppoſition that 
our Saviour was crowned with it in 
Derifion, when he ſuffered upon 
the Croſs : And Diſtinctions annexed 
to this Word on like Conceits are 
endleſs. 

Hlereuleus Morlus. The Epilep- 
ſy is thus called, from the Terror of 
its Attacks, aid Difficulty of Cure. 
Some Medicines alſo upon the ſame 
Foundation, have been called Her- 
culeam, in order to denote their un- 
common Force; but ſuch Conceits 
are now much in Neglect. 

Hereditary Diſeaſe, is ſuch as is 
tranſmitted from the Parents in the 
firſt Rudiments of the Fztus, which 
is the Origin of many Chronick 
Caſes. 


ite, is generally un- 
derſtood to be a Perſon where there 
is a Confuſion of Sexes, by a par- 
-= ear" of the genital Parts of 
both. But there ſeems no more of 
Truth in this, than that ſome Fe- 
males have their C/itoris of an un- 
common Size ; and which frequent- 
ly happens from laſcivious 1 itilla- 
tions and Frictions, as in the noto- 
rious Inſtance of the two Nuns at 
Hermetick Art Chymi 1s 
thus called, from Hermes, or Mercu- 
, Whom they will have to be the 
Inventor of it. 
Hermetical Philoſophy, or, 
Hermtical*Phyfick, is that which 
is directed by chymical Reaſonings, 
« 77 the Principles of Salts, Sul- 
Phur, and Mercury. 
Hermetical Seal, or to ſeal any 
thing  Hermetically, is to heat the 
Neck of a Glaſs till it is juſt ready 
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to melt, and then with a Pair of hot 
Pincers to twiſt it cloſe together. 

Hernia, is any Kind of Rupture 
whatſoever, and is diverſify'd by the 
Name of the Part affected. As, 

Hernia Scrotalis, is when the Teſ- 
ticles are diſtended beyond their 
natural Size; which happens by 
Bruiſes, and a too free Uſe of Ve- 
nery. And, 

Herma Uteri, is ſometimes made 
uſe of for the ſame. as Procidentia 
Uteri, c. 

Herpes, is a cutaneous Inflamma. 
tion of two kinds; Miliaris, or 
Pufluleris, which is like Millet-ſeed 
upon the Skin, and itches ; and Ex- 


_ cedens, which is more corroſive and 


penetrating, ſo as to form little Ul- 
cers, if not timely taken Care of, 

Heterogeneous, from irg, alte- 
rum, another, and yire-, Genus, 
Kind. This is a Term of a very 
lax Signifieation, and by the Chy- 
miſts is come to ſerve almoſt for 
any thing they do not underſtand ; 
ſo that I Differences or Inaptitude 
to Mixture between any Bodies, is 


from their Heterogeneity of Parts, 


But fo far as this ' erm may be made 
uſe of to convey any diſtinct Signi- 
fication, muſt be done by conſider- 
ing natural Bodies under different 
Sortments, according as they are di- 
verſify d by Figure, Bulk, Motion, 
and their more ſenſible Properties : 


So that thoſe of different Sortments 


are heterogeneous to one another, 
and the Parts of the ſame Sortment 
are homogeneous, from uo, /im:- 
lis, like, and the latter Part as be- 
fore, Thus the Diviſions Chymiſtry 
makes of Bodies into Oils, Salts, 
Spirits, &c. may be reckon'd in re- 
1050 to one another heterogeneous, 

o* the Parts of each Diviſions are 
amongſt themſelves homogeneous. 
In ſhort, they are two hard Words 
that ſerve frequently for the Refuges 
of Ignorance ; elſe the common 


Terms 
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Terms of Like and Unlike might 


ſerve for the ſame Purpoſes, when 
there is really any diſtinct Meaning alſo 


intended to be communicated by the 


8 ; becauſe the latter is as ca- 
pable of being reſtrained to any 
particular Properties or Accidents 

of the Bodies under Conſideration, 
as the former. 

8 15 ee by Galen 
a 8 of the „ Which is 
any Pulſe, this 
refrainin it to 2 the Pal Sort, 
where it beats like one of a 
or leſſer Age; as if a Child 
Pulſe like one more advanced in 
Vears, or the con 

Hydrotict, a Medicine that pro- 


motes Sweat, from ide, ſudur, 
Sweat. 
Hiera Picra. A Com- 


poſition of Aloes and Spices, is ſo 
called from the ſuppoſed Excellency 
of 1 is — TING def au 
anita, TiXpa, amara, 1 
= holy Bitter. The Hire TY 2 
alſo for the ſame Reaſon been given 
to divers Compoſitions, by Logadius, 
1e, Archigenes, and others, at 
e deſcribed by AÆginetus, Lib. 
V 5 Chap. 8. dared diſ- 
continued in the preſent Practice. 
| 2 bike, were certain Cha- 
aid to be introduced into 
Medicine from Hermes Triſmegiftus, 
of myſterious Import and Efficacy; 
ſome Dealers alſo in Chiromancy, 
have given the ſame Term to thoſe 
Lines of the Hand, from which 
they pretend to foretel any thing re- 
lating to a Perſon's: Fortune. But 
theſe Juggles are now diſpiſed. - 
Hippocratica Facies. See Facies 
Hippocrati ca. 
ppocrates's Sleeve A woollen 
Bag, made by joining the two op- 
ws Angles 4 5 ſquare Piece of 


Flannel, 0 the Form of a 
uſed to ſtrain Syrups and 
ons for Clarification. 


Hippuris, epi, is by the an- 


_— 
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cient Writers in Botany uſed for the 
_ Plant as the Equi/etum ; but is 


Hippocrates: applied to ſuch 
Diſo as are apt to proceed from 
much riding; as Debility and Weep- 
ing of the genital Parts. 

Hiqpus, is an Affection of the 
Eyes that makes them ſhake and 
tremble ſo as to repreſent Objects 
in the like kind of Motion as when 
on Horſeback, from /zn@-, 2 
a Horſe. 

Hircus, every one knows nroparly 
to ſignify a Goat; but — that 
Creature is remarkable for its Sa- 
lacity, and Inclination to Venery, 
ſome a”; wy Writers = thou 
fit 2 * Hireofs, to Perions of 

Diſpoſitions; eſpecially thoſa 
by come to Puberty, or full Growth. 
eneous. See ON 


Homotonos, oorove-, 

rather equable, is ſaid of Ach N. Dis 
ſtempers as keep a conſtant Tenor, 
of Riſe, State, and Declenſion, and 

ly applied by Galen, to , 

theſe continued Fevers which are by. 
others alſo called axwarnat, Acmas 
iet, laſt deſcribed by Bellini de Febr. 

Horoſcope, 4 „ Was one 
who pretended to tell from the Fis 

of a Plant, what celeſtial In- 
e it was under, and what Virs 
tues from thence obtained ; but Ga- 
len in his Time, took Notice of ſuch 
with Deriſion. It is ſince 3 
alſo a Term 
of not much better Re — 

Horror, frifly — fach an 
Exceſs of Fear as makes a Perſon 
tremble ; but in Phyſick it ſignifies 
ſuch a Shuddering or Quivering as 

cedes an Ague Fit: and is often 
joined with Nigores and Lumbag ines. 
Thro' I 
ſome have underſtood Fear to be 
accounted by ſome Authors amongſt 
the antecedent Symptoms of ſome 


oQi- Diſtempers. And a pretend g 
Tranſlator has particularly * 
P 2 an- 


% 
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nce of this Acceptation 
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Blunder in Dr. Sydenbam on the 


Horrus, N a Garden, ſome 
Writers, as enki, Macreen, 
and others;have thought fit to apply 
it to the Privy Parts of a Woman. 
 Humerius. See Scapula. 
Humidity, is that Quality which 


Ve call Moiſture, or the Power of 
© . wetting other Bodies, which ſome - 


N and Fluids are endued with; 
it differs very much from Flui- 
dity, depending all together on the 
Congruity of the component Parti- 
cles of any Liquor to the Pores or 
Surfaces of ſuch particular Bodies 
as it is capable of adhering to. Thus 

ickſilver is not a moiſt Liquor 
in reſpe& to our Hands or Clothes, 
and many other things it will not 
ſtick to; but it may be called ſo in 
reference to Gold, Tin, or Lead, to 
whoſe Surfaces it will preſently ad- 
here. And even Water itſelf that 
wets almoſt every rar 4 and is the 
great Standard of Moiſture and Hu- 
midity, is not capable of wetting 
every thing; for it ſtands and runs 
eaſily off in globular Drops on the 
Leaves of Cabbages and many o- 
ther Plants; and it will not wet the 
Feathers of Ducks, Swans, and o- 
ther Water-Fowl. And that the 
Texture only may cauſe the Fluid to 
be bumid, is plam, becauſe neither 
Quickfilver alone, Lead or Biſ- 
muth will ſtick upon Glaſs ; yet be- 
ing mixed together, they will form 


"8 that will do ſo ; as is plain 


from ſuch a Compoſition being 


frequently uſed in foliating Looking- 


Glaſſes. 

Humidum Radicale, Radical Moi- 
ſture ; which ſee. 

Humilis Muſculus. See Eye. 

Humour, in a lax Senſe may be 
taken for any Fluid ; but Phyſicians 
reſtrain it chiefly to thoſe of animal 
Bodies, and underitand by it, in the 
largeſt - Acceptation within that Re- 
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friction, all the Juices contained in 
Canals or Veſſels ; and which are 

iſtinguiſhed from one eee; 


ſome manifeſt Qualities, as healthful, 


vitiated, ſanguine, cholerick, and 


the like, according to their different + 


Conſiſtencies, and Principles. But 
Helmont thinks fit to ridicule the 
Followers of Galen, who aſſigned 
ſome different Humours, for the 


a uy um Parts of the Blood ; 
but how july we leave others to 


determine. 


Humores in Secundinis. See Am- 
nion. ; 


Humours of the Eye. See Eye. 


Hunger, an Appetite, 
ariſing from an uneaſy Senſation at 
Stomach for Food. When the Sto- 


mach is empty and the Fibres in 
their natural Tenſity, they draw up 
ſo cloſe as to rub {rw each o- 
ther, ſo as to make that Senſation : 


but when they are diſtended with 
Food, it is again removed ; unleſs. 


when a Perſon faſteth ſo long, as 
for want of Spirits or nervous Fluid, 
to have thoſe Fibres grow too flaccid 
to corrugate, and then we ſay a Per- 
ſon has faſted away his Stomach. 
And as this is occaſioned by the At. 
trition of the Coats of the Stomach 
againſt each other, Thirſt, when not 
mixed with Hunger, ſeems to differ 
in nothing elſe but too ſenſible an 
Attrition of the Food in the Sto- 
mach againſt its Sides, for want of 
a ſufficient Quantity of Moiſture, 


For the thinner Part of the Food 


will waſh over the Pylorus firſt, and 
thereby often. occaſions a Supply to 
dilute the Remainder. And this is 
the Appetite of Thirſt. 
Hydatides, from udwg, Agua, 
Water, and elde, Forma, 'Appea- 
rance ; are little tranſparent Blad- 
ders of Water in any Part : moſt 
common in dropſical Perſons, from 
a Diſtention or Rupture of the Ly-- 


phadudts ; for they happen moſtly 
in 


2 
** e ” 


BI 
in Parts abounding with thoſe Veſ- 
ſels, eſpecially in the Liver, Lungs, 
Meſent Uterus, the latter of 
which Ruy/ch gives an Inſtance, 
Cent. Anat. Chyr. Obſ. 3 3 wherein 
it was hardly any thing but a Col- 
lection of theſe Bladders : Hence 
likewiſe ſome Writers apply the 
Term Hydaty/m to a icular 
Sound made by Tumours like that 
of included Water ; tho' more anci- 
ently this Term expreſſed a particu- 
lar Tumour neg, +: Eye-lids, that 
was almoſt tranſparent like a Pearl. 

Hydragogue, from 9uSug, Aqua, 
Water, dy, duco, to draw ; is 


ſuch a Medicine as occaſions the 
Diſc of watry Humours, which 
is generally the Caſe of the ſtronger 
Catharticks, becauſe they ſhake moſt 
forcibly by their Vellications, the 
Bowels — their — ſo as 
to ſqueeze out Water enough to 
make the Stools m_ to be little elſe. 

Hydrargyros, vd pa , apyv- 
oy 0% Argento V wm — 
bs the Chymiſts Mercury, is the 
common Quickſilver. 

Hydraulics is that Part of Me- 
chanicks which conſiders the Mo- 
tion of Fluids, and particularly of 
Water. 

Hydrocele, from ùdoę, Aqua, and 
Kn, Tumor, Swelling ; is properly 
any watry Swelling, but is uſed only 
for that of the Scrotum ; as, 

Hydracephalum, from the former, 

x«Þax, Caput, the Head; is 
when the Head is ſtuffed and ſoft 
with Water ; which is the Caſe of 
many Children, and increaſes till 
they die convulſed, if not reme- 
died: which is not to be done 
without ſevere Bliſtering upon the 
Sutures. It is called the Head- 
Dropſy. 

Her from the former, and 
Mel, Honey ; a Compoſition of 


Water and Honey. 
Hydropege, from the former, and 


15 2 » | 
wiyn, Fons, a Spring; is Spring 
Water. fl 5 
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9 , 
— timeo, to fear; is a Fear 
of Water, called alſo for that Rea- 
ſon, Aque Pavor; but applied 
in thoſe diſmal Symptoms that fol- 
low the Bite of a mad Dog; and 
amongſt which the Dread of Water 


is the moſt remarkable. Frequent 


Immerſion in cold Water, before 


the Venom ſhews itſelf, which is 
ſometimes a great many Days, is 
reckon'd the beſt, if not the only 
Remedy. 884 

Hydropick, one that is troubled 
with a Dropſy ; alſo a Medicine 
contriv'd for that Diſtemper ; and 

Hydrotict, ſignifies the ſame. 

lydrops, a Dropſy, from the 

ſame Derivation ; becauſe Water is 
the moſt viſible Cauſe of the Di- 
ſtemper. It is from too lax a Tone 
of the Solids, whereby Digeſtion is 
weakened, and all the Parts ſtuffed 
* ava Meaſure. The Cure conſiſts 
in Evacuation, and ſtrengthning the 
Fibres of the whole Body. 

Hydrops ad Matulam, from Ma- 
23 a Chamber-Pot, or 
a Urinal, is a Diabetes ; which ſee. 

Hydroſtaticis, is what relates to 
the Gravities and AZquilibria of Li- 
2 and alſo comprehends the 

of weighing Bodies in Water, 

in order to eſtimate their ſpeciſick 
Gravities. There are ſeveral Parts 
of the animal Mechaniſm, —_ 
the Circulation and Secretion, whi 
cannot be underſtood bur by ſome . 
Præcognita from hence; the beſt 


Writers therefore on this Subject 


ought to be conſulted. There is 
Room here only to recite ſome of 
the moſt uſeful Heads of this Part 
of Phyſical Knowledge ; as, 

1, The upper Parts of all Fluids 
preſs upon the lower. _ | 

2. A lighter Fluid may gravitate 
or preſs upon 8 


125 H 
3. I a 
Water be altogether, or in Part, 


' s to the 


lower than the upper Surface of the 
Water, the lower Part of the Body 
will be preſſed upwards by the Wa- 
ter which toucheth it beneath. 

4. To account for the riſing of 
Water in Pumps, Qc. there needs 
only a 1 Weight of an ex- 
ternal Fluid. 

5. The Preſſure of an external 
Fluid is able to keep an heterogene- 
ous Liquor ſuſpended in the ſame 
Height in ſeveral Pipes, tho they 
be of different Diameters. | 
6. If a Body be placed under 
Water, with its uppermoſt Surface 
1 to the Horizon, the direct 

flure which it ſuſtains is no more 
than that of a Column of Water, 
having the horizontal Superficies of 
the Body for its Baſe, and the per- 

ndicular Depth of the Water for 
its Height. And if the Water that 
leans on the Body be contained in 
_ open at both Ends, the Preſſure 
of the Water is to be eſtimated by 
the Weight of a Pillar of Water, 
whoſe Baſe is equal to the lower 
Orifice of the Pipe, and its Height 
equal to a ndicular, reaching 
from thence to the Top of the Wa- 
ter; tho* the Pipe be much inclined 
any way, or tho' it be ever ſo irregu- 
larly ſhaped, and much broader in 
ſome other Places than at the bottom. 

7. A Body immerſed in a Fluid, 
ſuſtains a lateral Preſſure from the 
Fluid, which alſo increaſeth as the 
Body 1s placed deeper beneath the 
Surface of the Fluid. 

8. The Aſcent of Water in Sy- 
phons, and its flowing thro” them 
may be explicated without having 
Recourſe to an Abhorrence of a Va- 
cuum, from the external Preſſure of 
ſome other Fluid. 

9. The moſt ſolid Body, that 
will ſink by its own Weight at the 
Surface : yet if it be placed at a 


N 
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ter Depth than that of twenty 

imes its own "Thickneſs, will not 

fink, if its Deſcent be not aſſiſted 
by the incumbent Water. 

10. If a Veſſel be filled with Wa- 
ter, or any other Liquor, whoſe 
Surface is capable of being even, it 
will continue ſo till diſturbed by an 

11. If a Body ſpecifically lighter 
than a Fluid be W -in_ that 
Fluid, it will riſe with a Force pro- 
portionable to the Exceis of Gravity 
in the Fluid. h 

12. If a Body heavier than the 
Fluid be immerſed, it will fink with 
a Force proportionable to the Ex- 
ceſs of its Gravity. 

13. Fluids when preſs'd, preſs 
undeguague, on all Sides. 

14. Weights which force out of 
the {ame Tube equal Quantities of 
the ſame Fluid, are to one another 
as the Squares of the Times in which 
the Fluid is forced out: But if the 
Times are equal in which the ſame 
Quantity of the Fluid is forced out 
thro? unequal Tubes, then the Pow- 
ers are reciprocally as the Orifices of 
the Tubes ; and therefore Powers 
which thruſt out the ſame Quantity 
of a Fluid thro* unequal Tubes, are 
to one another in a reciprocal Pro- 
portion compounded of the Squares 
of the Times and of the Orifices of 
the Tubes 

Hyricia, from vyiainu, bene wa- 
leo, to be well; is a good State of 
Health. The Poets have fancy'd a 
Goddeſs under this Appellation ; 
and Inftitution Writers are almoſt as 
fictitious and unintelligible, when 
they define what is meant hereby : 
but thoſe that will be contented 
with plain Senſe, may underſtand by - 
Health a due Velocity of the Blood 
in the Arteries and Veins of a living 
Body, as Diſeaſe was before deſcrib' 
to be that due Velocity loſt: hence 

Hygieina, is that Part of Phyſick 

. which 


1405 from | their 


HY 


Health. 

Hygroſcope, 
men abe l | 
the Air; and to meaſure and eſti- 


mate the Quantity of either Ex- d 


treme. There are various Methods 


of doing this, but the ordinary Con- 


trivances with Whip-Cord are the 
eaſieſt and beſt, as they infallibl 
ſhorten and lengthen, as the Air 

ws moiſter and dryer How far 
6s earlieſt Notices of Changes of 
this kind may be made uſe of b 


ful alone can be Judges. 
Hylerchick Principle, is a Term 
N by aa, ranks, in 
is Enchirid. Metaphy/. to ſignify an 
univerſal Spirit in the World ; but 


he hath no Followers in ſuch myſte- 


rious Diſtinctions, Mr. Beyle having 
very early overthrown his Doctrine 
upon this Head. 


Hymen. See Generation Parts of, 


to Women. 2 
oides. See by 

Hh thryoides. de Ces, 

Hyercathark, from vw, ſu- 
pra, over or above, and xabaigw, 
purgo, to purge ; is when a Medi- 
cine has purged to Exceſs. 

H per- Chryſis, from the ſame, and 
epi, ſecerno, to ſeparate; is a 
critical Excretion above Meaſure ; 
as when a Fever terminates in a 
Looſeneſs, the Humours may flow 
off faſter than the Strength can bear, 
and therefore it is be checked 

Hyper ſcarcoſis, from vmip, ſuper, 
aw 204 ww , Caro, Fleſh Ss 
Fleſh than needful, or Excreſcencies 
of Fleſh, generally on the Lips of 
Wounds, which Surgeons call Fun- 


ms. 
Hppnotici, from dene, Sommus, 
Sleep; is any Medicines that induces 


| "7 which ſee, and Narecoticks. 


 Hypocatharſis, from vn, ſub, 


* 


. 
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which teaches the Preſervation of under, and 


/ub, under, 


eſemblance to 


HY 
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iz when = Mints des not 


Purge, 
is an Inſtrument to hs ſo much as was expected, or 
diſture and Dryneſs of but very little. 


Hypocauſtum, from ves, ſub, un- 
er, and xaiw, wro, to burn; is a 
Stove, or Hot-Houſe, or any ſuch 
like Contrivance. | 


Schroder ſays, this is 


 Hypocaſtis. 
y the Fate: of a Sprout which ſhoots 


out from the Root of the Ciftus, not 
unlike Miſletoe of the - It 


is blackiſh, and ſhines like the beſt 


a Spaniſh Juice of Liquorice. It is 
_ Phyſician in many Caſes, the fkil- e . 


— groom Top aſ- 
tringent ties acia 
— but little uſed. | 

Hypochondriack Regions, from s, 

and x09pos, lago, 
a Cartilage; that is, the two 6 
gions lying on each Side the Car- 
tilago Enfifermis, and thoſe of the 
Ribs, and the Tip of the Breaſt ; 
which have in one the Liver, and 
wy the ther _ Spleen, Hengh Diſ- 
ers o e Viſcera, eſpecially of 
the Spleen, are £5 the s 
Hypocbondriacal  Aﬀe#tion ; (See 
Hyſterical Affection and 

Hypochondriacal Medicines, are 
ſuch as are calculated againſt ' ſuch _ 
8 8 F 

typo a rium, m vs, ub, 

er, — vgn, Venter, a Belly; 
is that Region of the Belly reaching 
from three Inches below the Navel 
to the Os Pubis 2 Groins. 

Hypogaſtrick — 
Se Fry e 

Hpoglaſſum, wo, ſubter, 
r, and yAwore 3 the 
Tongue. See Ranula. 4 
Hypopion, is a Collection of Pus 
under the Tunica Cornea of the Eye. 
Hypoſphagma, is an Extravaſa- 
tion of the Blood in the Eye, pro- 
ceeding from ſome external Injury. 
Hypoftafis Urine, is the thick Se- 
diments in Urine. 1 
Hypoſtatical Principles: Some 
Ws Chy. 


Prins, 


! 6: ads, Bc hes 
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Chymiſts, and particularly Paracel- 
fus, ſo called the three Chymical 
ones, Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury. 
Hypotheſis, from derb, ſup- 
pono, to ſuppoſe, ſignifies ſtri 
any Conjecture or a gs ic 
vanced ; but in a large Senſe. It is 
a way of Reaſoniug upon ſome- 


what ſuppoſed, that cannot of it 


ſelf be proved; or for diſpatch, is 


taken for granted. But this way of 
Reaſoning has of late been juſtly ex- 
ploded in Phyfick, becauſe that ar- 


gues from demonſtrable Principles, 


which our Senſes are Witneſſes to 
and will not allow any thing ſuppo- 
fititious, unleſs ſometimes for Argu- 


9 from 54 
eric efions, from vripa, 
Viet, the Womb are Diſorders 


of the Womb that bring the whole 
nervous Syſtem frequently mto 
Diſorder therewith : And, 
Hyfterick Remedies, are Medicines 
calculated againſt ſuch Diforders, 
Which are either dulcia or fœdita, 
Tweet or ſtinking : but of the for- 
mer, ſuch as Muſk, Ambergreaſe, 
and the like, there are very few with 
whom they will agree, Diſorders 
of the Womb, all which are called 
hyfterick Affections, ariſe from too 
titillating, or too uneaſy Senſations : 
The former proceed from that Irri- 
tation of the Nerves, which the 
Make and Secretion of thoſe Parts 
have naturally ſubjected them to; 
this in ſome Sorts of Conſtitutions 
arifing to that Degree, as to draw the 
whole Syſtem into Diſorder, and oc- 
caſion a ſurpriſing Variety of Symp- 
toms, as ſeveral Sorts of Convulſi- 
ons and Species of Madneſs ; which 
therefore are by ſome termed Fu- 
rores Uterini. Now theſe Diſorders 
ſeem moſt effeQually allayed by ſuch 
things as are in a manner the reverſe 
of Cordial and are both in ſmell 
and rafte very offenſive and diſagree- 
able; and they ſeem to anſwer this 
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end by ſuffocating as it were the Spi: 
rits, and damping their inordinate 
Sallies ; ſo that ſuch Stimulation 
ceaſes, and the Fibres return to their 
natural Tone and Motions : for as 
what is grateful to the Senſes gives 
an inexpreſſible Emotion to the fine 
nervous Filaments, ſo does what is 
fetid and diſagreeable quite deſtroy 
that Emotion, and deaden it. And 
as the former kind conſiſts chiefly of 
fine ſubtile volatile Parts, by which, 
as before explained under Cepba- 
licks, they are the fitter to enter the 
Nerves ; fo theſe are generally of a 
y viſcous Contexture, and 


thereby the fitter to envelope and 
entangle 94 ſubtile Juice, hereby 


its Motion is much retarded, and 
conſequently the Fibres rendered leſs 
ſpringy. In the latter Caſe, the Un- 
eaſineſs of the Burden when with 
Child, and often the Diſorders of the 
Fztus, bring the Womb, and by. 
degrees the whole nervous Syſtem, 
into convulſive Diſorders ; which 
admits of little or nothing to be 
done by way of Medicine, but is 
beſt remedied by contributing to 
the Eaſe, and gratifying all the De- 
fires and Cravings of the Mother. 
But the worſt Miſchief to thoſe Parts 
is from a Lodgment of ſome diſ- 
agreeale Matter upon their Glands, 
whereby they are frequently apt to 
cancerate ; or from an Obſtruction 
of thoſe Diſcharges which at cer- 
tain times the Conſtitution requires 
to be made from thoſe Parts. In 
the firſt of theſe, all ſuch come to be 
deemed Hyſtericke, which by their 


deterſive qualities open thoſe Glands, 


and by Degrees wear away the ob- 
ſtructed Humours. In the latter are 
employed ſuch as either give a great- 
er Force to the circulating Blood, 
whereby it is enabled to break thro? 
the Capillaries ; or which ſo attenu- 
ate it, as to fit it upon that account 
the eaſier to flow thro*, and me 
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the Diſcharge required. And thus the fourth Bone of the ſecond Rane 
whatſoever in Medicine, either fim- of the Bones of the Carpus, and 
ple or compound, contributes to a- from the Ligamentum Anmiare, and 
ny of thoſe Ends, tho very different is inſerted externally into the firſt 
in their Operations, as the original Bone of the little Finger ; this draws 

' Cauſe of their Diſorder may differ, it from the other Fingers. 


they all come under this general Ap- 
a rk of Hyſtericks, or Uterines. 
Hypotenar, from vm, ſub under, 
and Sag, wvola, the Hollow of the 
Hand ; a Muſcle which arifes from 


the Cæſarian Operation. 


Hyſterotomy, from bia, Uterus, 
the Womb, and e-. to cut, 


is a Diſſection of the Womb, as in 


ECO IE COLEIRIT IE TO IIS 


I 


Atraleiptes, lanpaderafing, is a 
1 Perſon who undertakes to cure 
Diſtempers by external Unction and 
Frictions: Galen makes mention of 
ſuch in his Time, particularly one 
Diotas ; and Pliny informs us, that 
this was firſt introduced by Prodicus 
of Selhmbria, who was a Diſciple of 
Aſculatius. | 

latros, Iærpos, Medicus, is a Phy- 
ſician ; and ſome Compounds and 
Derivatives of this Word are made 
uſe of on many Occaſions by phyſi- 
cal Writers, as Iatricoctymicus, a Chy- 
mical Phyſician, and the like. 

This, was a Bird much like our 
King-Fiſher, taken Notice of by the 
Egyptians, becauſe when it was Sick, 
it uſed to inje& with its long Bill the 
Water of the Mile into its Funda- 
ment, whence Langius, Lib. 2. Ep. 2. 
ſays, they learned the uſe of Cliſters. 

Ichor, ſigniſies ſtrictly a thin wa- 
try Humour, like Serum, but is alſo 
ſometimes uſed for a thicker Kind 
that flows from Ulcers. Several Ac- 
ceptations of this Term by ſome Au- 
thors are here needleſs to recite; it 
2 met with in very different 
Senſes. 


1Aerick, is ſaid of a Perſon that 


has the Jaundice ; and, 
Aerical Remedies, are Medicines 
againſt the Jaundice ; from 


13erys, the Jaundice a Diſtem-. 


per from Obſtructions of the Glands 


of the Liver, which prevents the 
Gall being duly ſeparated by them 
N 2 ; LC IE e&ſ- 

y in inkers, they are 
ſo indurated, as never aſter * o- 


pened, and to ſtraighten the Motion r —— 


of the Blood ſo much thro' that 77% 
cus, as to make it divert with a Force 
great enough into the Gaſtricꝭ Arte- 
ries, Which go off from the Hepatick 
to break thro'ꝰ them, and drain into 
the Stomach ; ſo that vomitting of 
Blood in this Diſtemper is a fatal 
Symptom. | 
1Xerus Albus, the white Jaundice; 
the Green- Sickneſs is ſometimes im- 
7 thus called. A 
ce. See Freezing. | 
Idea, ſtrictly is a metaphyſical 
Term expreſſing the Conception or 
Perception the Mind has of any 
thing under ſuch a Term ; and thus 
1dea Morbi is a complex Perception 
of ſuch a Collection of Accidents as 
concur to any Diſtemper, expreſſed 
by ſome particular Term. 
Liopathy, from 2;S-, es, 
proper, or one's own, wales, 
Afeaus, Affection, or Paſſion ; is a 


primary Diſeaſe, that neither depends 


on, nor proceeds from another. 
Jdiofyncracy, from de., pro- 
prius, 


JE 
frizs, ovr, cam, with, and zfaoy, 
Temperamentum, a Temperament; 
d a peculiar Temper or Diſpoſition, 
not common to another. 

Jecur, the Liver. This Viſcus lies 
in the right Hypogaſtrium. Its convex 
and upper Side reaches a little be- 
yond the Cartilago Enſfformis, and 


- touches the Diaphragm. Its con- 


cave and upper Side covers the Py- 


forzs, and Part of the Stomach, as 
alſo a Part of the Colon, all the Du- 


odemum, à Part of the Tejunum, and 
of the Omentum : when we ftand, 
ts Extremity grows near to the Na- 
vel. It is almoſt round and pretty 
thick. Its upper Side is convex, 
fmooth, and equal. In its middle 
and fore part it is divided into two 
by a Fifjure, where the umbilical 
Veſſels enter. The Gall-bladder is 
faſtened to its under Side, where 
there are three Eminences that the 
Antients called Portæ, of which 
one paſſes for a little Lobe when it 
is full of Blood, it is of a hard red 
Colour; when the Blood is waſhed 
out of it, it is pale and ſoft, 

It is faſtned in the Body by two 
1 ; the firſt which is large 

d ſtrong, comes from the Perito- 
num that covers the Diapbragm, 
and penetrating the Subſtance of the 
Liver, it joins the Cap/ula of the Ve- 
za Portz. The ſecond is the umbili- 
cal Vein ; it comes from the Navel, 
andenters by the great Fiſſure of the 
Liver to join the Vena Porte : After 
the Birth it degenerates into a Liga- 
ment, but is of little uſe for the faſten- 
ing of the Liver; tis covered with 


a common Membrane from the Pe- 


ritonæum, beſides that every Lobe 
and Gland has its proper Membrane. 

The common Membrane of the 
Liver being raiſed, its Subſtance 
appears to be compoſed of ſmall 
Glands of a conick Figure not eaſily 


to be perceived in a human Liver, 
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and bound t ther by a prope” 
Membrane _ ſeveral Heaps o? 


Lobes, which like Bunches of 
Cape, hang to the Branches of the 
Veſſels, from which each ſmall 
Gland receives a 'Twig ; and the 
Lobes are tied to one another by 
{mall Membranes, which fill up the 
Spaces between them. The Veſſels 
of the Liver are the Vena Cava, 
and the Jena Porte ; they are ac- 
. with many ſmall Branch- 
es of the Arteries, which come from 
the Cæliac and Meſenterica ſuperior. 
The Vena Pu tæ brings the Blood 
full of Bile for Secretion, and the 
Cava brings back the Blood that re- 
mains. The Vena Porte and the 
Cava enter the Liver by its concave 
Side, and are equally diſtributed 
thro” all its Subſtance ; where ever 
there is a Branch of the one, there 
15 a Branch of the other : So that 
each Lobe, and each Gland in the 
Lobe, whether on the convex or 
concave Side, receive the ſame Veſ- 
ſels. The Vena Porte performing 
the Office of an Artery, brings the 
Blaod full of Bile, which being 
ſtrained off by the Glands, the reit 
of the Blood 1s carried back by the 
Branches of the Vena Cava to the 


Heart. Its Nerves it receives from 
the Plexus ticus of the inter- 


coſtal Nerve. Beſides theſe Veſſels, 
the Liver has lymphatick Veſlels, 
moſt of which open into the con- 
globated Glands near the Jena Por- 
te, or the concave Side of the Li- 
ver; from thence the Lympha is 
carried by other Lymphaticks to the 
Receptaculum Chili. 

The excretory Veſſels of the Li- 
ver are the Yeficula Fellis and Porus 
Biliarius: The Veſicula Fellis, or 
Gall-badder, is fixed to the concave ' 
Side of the Liver, into which its 
back Part makes a ſmall Dint ; its 
Figure is like that of a Pear; tis of 


* 


a different Bigneſs almoſt in every 
Subject; the biggeſt is about the big 
neſs of a little Hen's Egg. When 
the Liver is in its natural Situation, 
the Bottom or largeſt Part of the 
Bladder is downwards, and the Neck 
or narroweſt Part upwards ; and 
then it touches the Stomach as well 
as the Colon, where it frequent! 

dyes them yellow. This Bladder 1s 
compoſed of three Coats, the outer- 
moſt is common to it with the Li- 
ver: the next, which is proper to 
it. is thick and folid, compoſed of 
tranſverſe, oblique, and ftraight Fi- 
bres. 'The third: thin and nervous: 
I his laſt Coat is cover'd within by a 
kind of Cruit or Maca, which pre- 
ſerves it againſt the Acrimony of the 
Bile, ſecerned probably by ſome 
ſmall Glands, which Maſpight has 
remark'd between its Coats, where 
the Cy/?ick Arteries end; which gave 
him ground to think, that it was the 
ſame in the Porus Biliarius. The Bile 
15 brought into the Gall-bladder by 
ſome ſmall Veſſels which ariſe from 
the neighbouring Glands, and which 


uniting form one or two dr * that 
| 


open at the Neck of the Bladder, 
Theſe Ducts are hard to diſcover in 
any Liver but that of an Ox. From 
the Neck of the Gall-bladder there 
goes a Pipe, not in a ſtraight Line 
with the Bladder, but, as it were, 
more depreſſed in the Liver; it is 
call'd Ductus Cyflicus. Some ſmall 
biliary Ducts open likewiſe into it, 
and its inner Membrane has ſeveral 
Ruge, which retard the Motion of 
the Bile: To this Pipe, which is 
about the Bigneſs of a Gooſe Quill, 
is joined another, called Ductus He- 
paticus, or Porus Biliarius; theſe 
two together make the Ductus com- 
munis Choledochus, which goes ob- 
liquely to the lower End of the Du- 
odenum, or beginning of the Jeju- 
num. After it has pierced the 
Coat, 


4 


it runs near two Fingers 
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breadth between the Coats, before it 
ns into the c—_—_ the Inteſ- 
tine ; which oblique Inſertion ſerves 
inſtead of a Valve to hinder the 
Bile from returning into the Dacia 
communis, having once enter'd the 
Inteſtine. The Gall-bladder has two 
Veins from the Vena Portæ, which 
are called Cy/tice Gemellzz. It has 
ſome ſmall Arteries from the Cæliara 
dextra, and ſome Lymphaticks. 
The Porus Biliarius is another 
excretory Veſſel of the Liver . Ie 
has as many Branches as the Vena 
Porte, which it acc ies thro? 
every Lobe and Gland of the Liver. 
Wherever there is a Branch of the 
one, there is a Branch of the others 
and theſe two are incloſed in one 
common C-p/ule, as in a Sheath. 
The Uſe of this Capſule is to faci- 
litate the Motion of the Blood and. 
Bile, by the Contraction of its Fi- 
bres. All theſe Branches unite, and 
make one Trunk of the Bigneſs of 
a ſmall Quill, which joins the End 
of the cyſtick Duct, for ing 
the Bile from the Liver to the Inteſ- 
tines by the common Duct; as was 
ſaid before. The Inſertion of the- 
Porus Biliarius into the cyſtick Du& 
is obliquely, with its Mouth looking 
towar the Dufus communis, by 
which means it is impoſſible that 
the Bile which comes from the / 
tis can enter the Porus Biliarius, un- 
leſs the common Dutt is ſtopp'd. 
The Bile which is found in the 
Gall-bladder is thinner, and differ-' 
ent from that which is in the Porus 
Biliarivs. The Uſe of the Bile is 
to ſheathe or blunt the Acids of the 
Chyle ; becauſe they being entang- 
led with its Sulphur, thicken it 10 
as that they cannot ſufficiently be 
diluted by the Succus Pancreaticus 
to enter the Lacteal Veſſels. This 


appears not only from the Analyſis 


firſt of the Bile, which yield more of a 
lixivious than of a volatile alkaline 
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JE 
Salt, but likewiſe from what Len- 
enhoeck has obſerv'd, that of the 
great Quantity of acid Salts he has 
ſeen amongſt the Aliments in the 
Stomach, he never could find any 
an the Chyle after it had paſled the 
Duodemm. Becauſe ſome Chyle is 
almoſt always paſſing thro the Do- 


'*  denum, therefore it is neceſſary that 


the Bile 45 Rae — continu- 
ally poured into it from the ict 
Ducl. In a Dog, whoſe — 
Duct was near as big as a Man's, 
has been gather d at the Rate of two 
Drams in an Hour. But becauſe a 
greater Quantity of Aliments re- 
uires a greater Quantity of Bile, 
— acccording as the Stomach 
is more or leſs diſtended with Food, 
it preſſes out of the Gall-bladder a 
oportionable Quantity of -Gall to 
mixed with the Chyle in the Guts. 
As that particular Mechaniſm by 
which the Bile is ſeparated from the 


Blood is ſo remarkable and extra- 


ordinary, as to lead us a Wa 

into a true A rehenſi of — 
whole Affair o 3 we ſhall 
add an Account of it from that 
moſt accurate Reaſoner this Way, 
Dr. James Keil. The Bile, he ſays, 
could no where be ſo conveniently 


ſecerned from the Blood, as where 


the Liver is placed. Had all the 
Branches of the Cæliac Artery car- 
ried all the Blood to the Liver, from 
which the Gall was to be ſeparated, 
it is evident, conſidering the Near- 
neſs of the Liver to the Heart, and 
the inteſtine Motion of the Blood, 
that ſo viſcid a Secretion as the Gall 
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is, could never have been formed 
in the Blood, and conſequently could 
never have been ſecreted by an 

Gland in that Place, In this Caſe 
Nature is forced to alter her uſual 
Method of ſending the Blood to all 
Parts of the Body by Arteries. Here 
ſhe forms a Vein, which is no 
Branch of the Vena Cava, as all the 
others are; and by it ſends the Blood 
from the Branches of the Meſente- 
rick and Celiack Arteries to the Li- 
ver. By _ 2 Blood is 3 
a great Wa ut, paſſin . 
all the "vob Pay Stomach, Lees, 
Caul, and Pancreas, before it ar- 
rives at the Liver; and its Celerity 
is extremely diminiſhed, that all the 
Corpuſcles, which are to form the 
Gall, may have a ſufficient Time to 
attract one another, and unite be- 
fore they come to their ſecerning 
Veſſels. But that this is moſt cer- 
tainly the Uſe of the Porta, will 
more evidently appear, if we con- 
fider what Nature ſtill does further 
in Proſecution of the ſame Deſign. 
The Cavities of all the Arteries m- 
creaſe as they divide. The Sum of 


the Branches which riſe immediate- 
ly from the Aorta, is to the Aorta as 


102740 is to 100000 : but as if this 
Proportion was too little to effect 
the Deſign of Nature, before the 
Blood arrives at the Liver, the 
Branches, which immediately ſprin 
from the Trunk of the Meſenteri 
Artery, increaſe in a much greater 
Proportion. The Figure of this 
Artery, as it lies in the Middle of 
the Meſentery, is after this manner ; 


And in a Body from which the 
Dodtor took the following Propor- 


tions, he found 21 Branches to | 
ſpring immediately from its TI 


b 


8 


By theſe Proportions it appears, 
that the Sum Ik the firſt Branches 
is much more than double to the 
Trunk of the Meſenterick Artery ; 
and therefore the Velocity of the 
Blood in them is much than 
half what it is in the Trunk : where- 


as in the Branches which come im- 


mediately from the Aorta, the Di- 
minution of the Velocity is hardly 
ſenſible. But to put this Matter in 


the cleareſt Light, it is neceſſary 
Firſt, to — with what Velo- 


City the Blood would have moved 
in the Liver, had it been carried 
thither by Arteries, as uſual to other 
Places. Secondly, with what Ve- 


locity it would have moved, had it 
been brought to the Liver by ſuch 


an Artery as the Maſenterica ſuperior. 
And, Thirdly, a9 ni the 


Velocity with which it now moves 
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In ſuch Parts of which the Trunk thro* the Branches of the Porta to 
of the Meſenterick Artery is 15129 the Liver. 

— Suppoſe, that an Artery equal to 

The 1| Branch is 2136 the Mefenterick (the Square of 
2 1936 whoſe Diameter is .038025 Parts 

3 2136 _— directly from the 

4 2104 Aorta to the Liver, and that the 

4489 Proportion between its Branches had 

| 8 1936 been the ſame it is every where elſe ; 

7 2601 to wit, 2 to 12387. N Lo- 

8 136 ithm of .038025 is 1.418930. 

9 1687 The Logarithm of Us anale Arte 

10 3025 ty has been found to be 8. 6020620, 

11 625 ir Difference is — 7. 1831293 

12 1369 which Number being divided by 

13 1024 .2080639, the Quotient 3. 4 the 

I4 1846 Series of Diviſions of this Artery : 

15 1936 and conſequently upon Calculation, 

16 529 the Velocity of the Blood in the laſt 

0 17 729 Diviſions of the Series, will be 

18 1156 TI ks the Velocity in _ 

19 1024 Trun e Artery, as 1 to 1448. 

20 1156 But the Velocity of the Blood would 

21 | 841 have been much leſs, if it had been 

—— carried by an Artery, ſuch as the 

The Sum of all 37428 Meſenterick ; directly to the Liver. 


What Proportion the Trunk of the 
Artery bears to its firſt Branches, 
has been ſhewn ; the rtion of 
the ſeveral Trunks to their Branches 
will next be neceſſary, to find out 
the general Ratio. 


The fifth Branch of the . 
Meſenterick Artery ns 4489 


———— 


1764 
Its nnch. f 4555 


4573 


— — 


The leaſt of thoſe Branches 1764 


576 
1225 
576 
1024 
3401 
The 


Divided into four 
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The tenth Branch of the 
Meſenterick Artery was 


— 
VI 
O 
2 
1 
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Its Branches 


The 15th Branch of the 


Divided 1d d into two 4 925 
1352 


The 14th Branch of the 
Meſenterick Artery was 7 845 


Its Branches 3 900 


Meſenterick Artery was 7 36 


Its Branches | 1 


Of theſe the biggeſt Branch 1369 


Divided into three 


Of which Branch 197 
Divided into two 
„ 


ſhall take the general Ratio of the 
Trunks to their Branches, to be as 


the Sum of all the Trunks to the 


Sum of all the Branches; that is, 
as 28749 to ee or as 10000 to 
12687. Now a 


this Ratio will find 36 9 


viſions in the Meſcnterick Artery ; 
and that in the lat of theſe the 
Blood moves 5261 Times _ 


JE 

than it does in the Trunk of the 
Meſenterick Artery. | 
As the Trunk of the Meſenterick 
Artery bears a leſſer Proportion to its 
Branches than the Aorta does to its 
Branches; ſo the Branches of the 
Meſenterick Artery are likewiſe leſs 
in Proportion to their conju 

Veins, than the Horta is to the Vena 
Cava. The deſcending Trunk of 


the Aorta, below the Emulgents, is 


to the Vena Cava at the ſame Place, 
as 324 is to 441 ; but a Branch of 
the Meſenterick Artery is to its cor- 
reſponding Branch of the Porta, as 
9 to 25: and therefore the Blood 
an the es of the Porta moves 
14613 times flower than it does in 
the Trunk of the Meſenterick Arte- 
ry, and that only upon the Account 
of the Increaſe of the Diameter of 
the Veſſels ; ſo neceſſary was it to 
abate the rapid inteſtine Motion of 
the Blood, which might hinder the 
Coaleſcence of the Particles for the 
Formation of the Bile. 

The Velocity of the Blood thus 
decreaſing as it paſſeth to the Liver, 
it is next to be known what time it 
takes in paſſing, If a Blood-Veſlel 
divides into any number of Branches 
of equal Lengths, and the Orifices 
of the Branches of each Diviſion in- 
creaſe in a certain given Ratio, the 
time the Blood will take to run thro? 
ſuch a Veſſel may be thus had: Be- 
cauſe the Velocity of the Blood is 
reciprocally as the Sections of the 
Veſſels, and the Length the Blood 
runs being given, armada reci- 
procally as elocity ; the Time 
the Blood moves dit acc Leng! 
will be directly as the Section of the 
Veſſel, that is, directly as the Sum 
of the Sections of all the Branches: 
And therefore if the Sections are in 
à Geometrical Progreſſion, the time 
will likewiſe be ſo too. 8 
then that the Time encreaſes at 
Diviſion of the Veſſel in the Propor- 
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i AG wil be 
in thi metri eſſion, 
e / Now if the 
laſt Term be called a, the Sum af 
the Progreſſion, that is, the Sum of 
all the Times will be : And | 
if the Proportion of the Branches af = 
the Meſenterick Artery be taken t@ 
be to one another as 10000 to 
dey php prod 
0 ; conſequently ſup- 
an — 

each Diviſion, the Blood moving 
with an uniform Motion, will re- 
_ 7 times the time to run thro? 
whole Length of the Meſente- 
rick Artery, that it does to move 
thro' the Aorta to the firſt Diviſion 


ru—I==0671 : 

Log. of 2 i be abſtracted the 
Logs. of the Number of ——1, or 
of 0.2687, there will remain the 
Log, of the. Number 24826, which 
is the Sum of all the Times the 
Blood takes in moving thro? all the 
Diviſions of the Meſenterick Arte- 
ry ; and therefore the Time it takes 
in moving thro* the Meſenterick Ar- 
tery, is to the Time it would run a- 
long it with ſuch an uniform Motion 
as it has at the beginning of the Ar- 
tery, as 27826 to 37, or as 670 to 1. 
Now the Blood in the Aorta, or 


gth beginning of the Meſenterick, runs 


at the Rate of 78 Feet in a Minute; 
and therefore if the Meſenterick 


Artery be ſuppos'd to be 10 Inches 


long, the Blood will with a uniform 
Motion run along it in the Space of 
o. 64 of a Second: and conſequently 


it mult now take up near 7 Minutes 
in paſſing thro* the Meſenterick A 
"gk | a der), 
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tery. But the Velocity in the Porta 


is to the Velocity in the Meſente- * large | 
a long Tra& of Guts. Here there- 


rick Artery as 9 to 25; and there- 


fore if the Porta be ſuppoſed like - 


wiſe to be 10 Inches long, theBlood 


will be 19 Minutes in paſling thro” 
it: ſo = the Time the Blood takes 


in paſling from the Aorta to the Li- 


ver 1s at 26 Minutes ; whereas 


if an Artery had gone directly from 


the Aorta to the Liver, according 


to the uſual Method of Nature, it 


had paſſed in a little more than half 
a Second, that is, in 2437 times 
leſs than it now requires in paſling. 
All which does evidently demon- 
ſtrate, that the Blood was not in a 
State to yield Bile, if it had gone di- 
realy from the Horta to the Liver: 
that a much greater Time, and a 
much more languid Motion than ſo 


direct a Paſſage could have allowed, 


was abſolutely neceſſary to get the 
bilious Particles in a Readineſs to 
be ſeparated from the reſt of the 
Blood in the Liver. The Diviſions 
of the Arteries have been ſuppoſed 
of an equal Length, which mdeed 
they are not, but may, for the ea- 
fier Calculation, without any con- 
fiderable Error, be taken equal to 
one another. 

After this Care taken for the For- 
mation of the Bile in the Blood 
which paſſes the meſenterick Artery, 
a very conſiderable Piece of Me- 


cChaniſm of the like Nature is alſo 


employed for its Conveyance by the 
Celiact Artery to the Liver, for the 
fame End: for it ſeems it was ne- 
ce to ſend a larger Quantity of 
of to the — could be 
diſpoſed of thro' the Inteſtines. 
Part of the Blood of the Celiacꝭ 
Artery is ſpread upon the Stomach 
and Caul, and its Velocity diminiſh- 
ed, as we have ſeen, in the In- 
teftines ; but ill all the Blood which 
theſe Parts could receive, was not 
fufficient for the Liver; and there 
was no room for the dividing and 
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expatiating the Veſſels thro*ſuch 4 
Space as the Meſentery, and 


fore is another extraordinary Con- 


trivance, by emptying the Blood en- 


tirely out of the Veſſels into a large 
ſpungy Bowl, or Ciſtern provided 


for that Purpoſe. The Dimenſions 


of the ſplenick Artery are uncertain; 
but the Circumference of the Celicck 
being half an Inch, or. 5, its Square 
is. 25 ; and therefore the Square of 
the Splenick, which is a Branch of it, 
cannot be above .18. Now the 
Dimenſions of the Spleen are 6 In- 
ches in length, 3 or 4 in breadth, 
and 2 in thickneſs. This eaſy Sup- 
poſition therefore may be made for 
the more eaſy Calculation, that it is a 
Cylinder of 2 Inches Diameter; and 
therefore the Square of its Circum- 
ference being 36, the Blood muſt 
move 200 times {lower in the Spleen 
than in the Beginning of the Sple- 
nick Artery. From all which Con- 
trivance it is evident the Velocity of 
the Blood was to be diminifh'd ; and 
that ſuch a flow Motion was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for the ſecerning of 
the Bile in the Liver. If the Hu- 
mours which are ſeparated by the 
Glands are at all Times and Places 
the ſame in the Blood, and not for- 
med after this Manner, there would 
have been no occaſion for this Di- 
minution of the Blood's Velocity. 
And from the Contrivance of 

Porta particularly, the Bile receives 
another Advantage beſides the Di- 
minution of its Velocity, and that is, 
by its running thro' ſo many diffe- 
rent Parts before it comes to the Li- 
ver, it loſes the teſt Part of the 
Lympha ; by which means the Par- 
ticles that compoſe the Bile, ap- 
proaching nearer to one another, 
are by their mutual Attraction ſoon- 
er united. And the Conſideration 
of theſe two Contrivances together, 
yet more firmly maintain the Truth 
of this Doctrine. Jecur 
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Fear LUterinum : The Placenta 
y ſome thus called, from the 


a oo fed Similitude of its Office with 


that of the Liver. | 

Jejunum. See Inte K 

Ignis, Fire. es — is gad 
under Heat, which ſee, on this Sub- 
ject; it may be obſerved that the 
Chymiſts make ſeveral Diſtinctions 
of Fire, acco to their diffe- 
rent Degrees from the firſt to the 
fourth z but there is no Un- 
derſtandin well what belongs to 
them, unleſs by Practice. 

Liacit Mel, is a Muſcle of the 


Thigh, which ariſes fleſhy from the 


internal concave Part of the Os Mli- 
um; and in its deſcent over the in- 
ferior Part of it, joins with the P/oas 
magnus, and is inſerted with it under 
the Termination of the Pe&ineus. 

This, with the P/oas 5, moves 
the Thigh forward in 


i 


vous Cholick, - whoſe Seat is the 
Lium, whereby that Gut is twiſted, 
or one Part enters the Cavity of the 
Part immediately below or above; 
whence it is alſo called the Volvulus, 
from volvo, to roll. 

liack Veſſels. See Artery and Vein. 

| Allium. See Inteſtines. 

Ilium Os. See Offa 1 
all theſe from :,, circumvol wo, 
to roll about; becauſe the Gut which 
15 2 called by this Name, 

on lies in F olds towards 
ha. ttom of the Abdomen, and 
therefore gives many of the adja- 
cent Parts theſe Appellations. | 

Illegitimate, »ve-, is frequently 
uſed in the ſame Senſe as Spurious, 


or Irregular ; as when a Diſeaſe 
changes its A es from the 


uſual Courſe, ſo that no certain 

udgment can be made of it; as 
in a Febris Spuria, Peripneumonia 
Notha, and the like, . 

Mlutamentum, was an antient 
Form of an external Medicine, like 
the Cæroma, with which the Limbs 
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of Wreſtlers; and others delight 
in like Exerciſes, were rabbed, ef* 
pecially after ;z-an EP 
of which may be mer with in Bac-,. 
* Thermis. * by 
ma ion, is aculty 

ien e, 2 it were, picture cor- 
poreal Subſtances in the Mind, as if 
we ſaw them actually with the Eyes ; | 
which can be illuſtrated in no Inſtan- 
ces better than thoſe of right-lined 
Figures, where a Perſon may, by. 
the Force of this Faculty, draw in 
Mind, and diſcern, as if ſeen, {6 
far as four, five, or ſix Sides ; but 
further this will not reach; altho 
the Underſtanding - can reaſon about 
the Properties of more complicated 
Figures, as well as of thoſe thus 
imagined or pictured to the Mind. 


How far this Pacul comes under 


- Ph 's Regard, is pretty hard 
y; but it js certain, that the 
yorker 6. metaphyſical Accounts of i it 
are entirely out of his Province. 
Inbecillity, from Imbecillitas, 
Weakneſs ; is a State of Languor, 
or Decay, wherein the Body is not 
able to perform its uſual 
or Functions. 
Inbile, from imbibo, to drink in, 
is uſed commonly in the ſame Senſe 
as abſorbent, when a dry porous 
Body takes up one that is E 
Imbricated, is uſed by ſome Bo- 
taniſts to expreſs the Figure of the 
Leaves of ſome Plants, which are 
hollow like an Þnbrex, a Gutter-tile. 
Immature, is ſometimes applied 
to the Aliments, and ſometimes alſo 
to the animal Juices, not ſufficiently 
digeſted or concocted: But ſome 
Authors make a Diſtinction between 
this and Crude, too nice to be of 
any Uſe here. The Birth is ſaid to 
be immature, when a Woman miſ- 


carries, or is delivered of a Fatus ED 


not fully formed, thro* want of the 


uſual — required for that Purpoſe. at 


e ſunk, he "AGE; is 4 
e en Term 


5 
IM 
ſome other Anatomiſts, to a Muſ- 
cle, now commonly called Subſca- 
pularis; which ſee. | 

Immerſion, from immergo, to dip; 
is the ſmking of any Body in a Fluid: 
which every Body will do that is 
ſpeci heavier than the Fluid; 
and the Celerities of their Deſcents 
will be in Proportion to the Exceſs 
of Gravity. See Hydroftatichs. 

_ Impenctrability, is that Solidity of 
Matter or Body,. whereby it cannot 
admit another into the e Place 
5 poſſeſſes. Fw KB 
. Imperfed, is very critically 
by ach Writers, as every Indivi- 
dual of either Sex is ſaid to be im- 
perfect with regard to the want of 
another in order to Generation, tho? 
that very Diſtinction contributes to 
N 1 Sls ſo alſa 
ercury is an imperfect Me. 
tal, becauſe it is not arrived to a 
hxed State, whereas was it ſo it 
would ceaſe to be Mercury; and ſo 
of many other Things. 

Inperfect Flowers, are ſuch as 
want the Petala, and therefore they 
are ſometimes called Apetalous, and 
ſometimes Stamineous. See Flower. 
 Jnperfet Plants, are ſuch as are 
thought. to want Flower or Seed. 
See Plants. | 
Inder vious, from in, the nega- 
tive Sign, Fab thro', and Via, a 
Way; is ſuch — of _ 
or particular C tion of Parts, 
as will not admit — thro'. 
npetigo, is a cutaneous Foulneſs, 
divided into many Sorts by the An- 
tients; but a better Knowledge in 
Secretion, and the Office of the 


cutaneous Glands, has taught us the 


Cure of all ſuch Diſorders without 
having any neceſſary recourſe to ſuch 


Diſtinctions; the Itch and Leproſy 


taking 1a the ſeveral kinds, from the 
molt eaſy to the moſt obſtinate De- 
gree of Infection, according to which 
the Means of Cure are proportion'd, 


— 
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impetus, hath been vatiouſly uſed 
by phyſical Writers; but now ob- 
tains only in Mechanicks to 
the Blow or Force with which one 
Body ftrikes againſt another. 
_ bnylicated, is ſaid by 


Scribonius, and ſome others, of thoſt 


Parts of Phyſick which have a+ ne- 
ceſſary Dependence on one another; 


but hath more op ntly been ap- 
plied by Bellini ta ſuch Fevers, where 


two at a Time afflict a Perſon, either 
of the ſame kind, as a double Ter- 
tian; or of different kinds, as an 
intermittent Tertian, and a Quoti- 
dian, called a Semitertian. 

Inpotence, is the want of any 
Power; but generally applied to an 
Inſufficiency in the Male to impreg- 
nate the Female. 

Inpoſthume, is a Collection of 
Matter or Pas in any Part, either 
from an Obſtruction of the Fluids in 
that Part, which makes them change 
into ſuch. Matter, or from a Tranſ- 
lation of it from ſome other, where 
it is generated. | 
e ee is eauſed by the 

ion of the Male- Seed in Coiti- 
on, by which the Female conceives, 
* —_ with young. It is alſo 

ence figuratively uſed in Pharmacy 
for the Laing oe Body with ano- 
ther, as any Menſtruum is ſaid to 
be impregnated with a Body that is 


diſſolved in it, as much as its Pores 


are able to receive. 

Impuber, is ſaid of ſuch as have 
their Privy-parts 
which beſpeaks a Ri 
neration ; but Helmont with ſome 


others affirm Females capable of Con- 
ception before ſuch an Appearance. 


Inpulſe, is uſed in the ſame Senſe 
Inadequate Idea, is a partial or 
incomplete Repreſentation of any 
thing to the _ 
Tnanimate, is ſaid of every thing 
which hath not animal Life. | 


as Impetus; which ſee. 


peneſs Ge. 


> 8 


> 1 
— Wn 
8 - 


h Ti 
rauh, 


from inanis, i 
the ſame as Vacuity, and im _ 
Abſence of an Body, ſo 

remains 
her ron is a Want 6 or Loſs of 
Appetite. - 
Incantation; is uſed for a Way of 
curing Diſeaſes by Charms, de ſend- 
ed by Paracelſus, — and ſome 
dther chymical Enthuſiaſts : but 
thoſe who have purſued a better 
Way of Reaſoning, have IT 
uch Deluſions. 
L. ence, 
as 22 = 
Fricton gh as Quick- lime, by 
Pourin ater u it. 
rac: Pak 8 in, and Caro, 
Fleſh, is the healing or b 
Ulcers and Wounds Sith new Fleſh; 


and the Medicines which affect this 


are commonly called Incarnatives. 
Trncide, from tncide, to cut. Me- 

dicines are ſaid thus to do, which 

confiſt of pointed and ſharp Parti- 

cles, as Acids, and moſt Salts ; by 

the Force or Inſinuation of w 

the Particles of other Bodies are Fil 


vided from one another; which be- 


fore cohered. And thus ſome ex- 
pectorating Medicines are ſaid to in- 
cide or cut the Phlegm, when they 


break it ſo as to occaſion its Diſ- 
e 


forward; expreſſes the Direction 
wich which one Body ſtrikes upon 
another; and the Angle made by 
that Line, and the Plane ſtruck up- 
on, is called the Angle of Incidence. 
In the Occurſions of two moving 
Bodies, their Incidence is ſaid to be 
rpendicular or oblique; as their 
irections, or Lines of Motion, 
make a ſtraight Line, or an obli ® 
Angle at the Point of Contact. 


| E of Incidence. 


ncineration, from in, and Cine- 
res, Aſhes ; 1s the Reduction of any 
Body into Aſhes, by burning. 
Inciſeres, See Teeth; 
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uniform 


Hecidener, from incedo, to fall, or 


inclination, is when a clear Li- 
quor is S 


or e by o 
eſſel; which is oY po called Aen. 
. — This Term is alſo uſed in 


Phyficks to expreſs the mutual Ap- 
3 or Tendency of two Bodies, 

ines, or Planes towards one ano- 
ther; fo that their Directions make 
either a ſtraight Line at the Point of 
Contact, or an Angle, of a greatef 
or leſſer Magnitude. - See Incidence. 

Incommenſurable Duantities, are 
thoſe which have no aliquot Parts; 


or any common meaſure that ma may 2 


meaſure them. 

Incontinency, is ſaid of fich na- 
tural Dif as are involun 
thro? Weaknels, as of involunta 
crying, &c. it is alſo applied 6 ai 
Ind f unlawful 

= ration, from in, and Cor. 

, imbodying ; is the mix- 
ing a the Particles of -different Bo- 
dies fo together, as to appear an 
ſtance; or Compoſition 
of the whole; without diſcernin the 
ay of che or Bodies mixed, in 


Qualities 

nd tible, is applied by fome 

to 0 1% e . deter yi 

and Incorrupta is frequent of 

a Virgin, who hath had 10 venereal 
Intercourſe with a Man. 

tncrafſating, is the Flu- 

ids thicker than before; _ Mix- 

ture of leſs fluid Particles. See . 


glutination. 


Incubus, is called Afthma Mori 
num, the Night-Afthma, and Night- 
Mare, becauſe there ſeems a Weight 
upon the Breaft as if ſomewhat rid 
upon it. The Cauſes are nearly the 
ſame as in a humerous Aſthma; and 
the - ſame Means of Cure will allo 
herein do Service; 
that ſeldom happens, and very often 
is only in the Imagination, fi om the 
Impreſſion of Dreams, or a Diſtem- 
perature E 


*, 


be. 


tho? it is a Caſe _ 
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or any other Body, from its natural 


Sha 
. See Ear. 


Index, the Fore · finger, from in- 
1 
t is 0 , 
And hence the Nager Indicis, is 
alſo called Irdicator. | 
Indicated, is that which is directed 
to be done in any Diſeaſe. And, 
Indication, is of four kinds, vital, 


- preſervative, curative, and palliative 


as it directs what is to be done to 
continue Life, cutting off the Cauſe 
of an approaching Diſtemper, cu- 
ring it whilſt it is actually preſent, 
or leſſening its Effects, or taking off 
ſome of its Symptoms before it can 
be wholly removed. 


' . Indicating Days, are the fame as 


critical Days. 

„ Jndignatorius Muſculus ; a Muſcle 
is thus called, which is ſuppoſed to 
draw he Rs ow its ner — 
outwards, which gives an Appear- 
ance of Scorn TOS ; but that 


is properly a compound Motion of 
two Muſcles ; for which ſee Eye. 
Induration, from durus, hard; 


are ſuch things as give a harder or 


firmer Conſiſtence to another, by a 
greater Solidity of their Particles, or 
as diſſipate the thinner Parts of any 
Matter, ſo as to leave the Remainder 
harder. Thus a Tumour is indurated 
either by the Addition of earthy and 
ſolid Particles, as in Schirri, and 
knotty Swellings ; or by tranſpiring 
the thinner Parts thro' the Skin, 
whereby the Remainder grows more 
med, as in an Oedema. | 
Inertia Vis. See Nature Laws of. 
Infant, hath by ſome been uſed 
ſo looſely as to expreſs a Child even 
in the Womb, but more ſtrictly to 
include from the 'Time of Birth to 
that of uſing Speech, as the Term 
aon fango, or not ſpeaking, imports : 
to others again extend it to ſeven 


Years of Age. 


* 
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Bicur vation, is the bending a Bone, 


infertoria, is the Art of Staining or 


IN 
Infaction, from inficio, to ſtrike 
into; is that Manner of communi- 
cating a Diſeaſe by ſome Efiuvia, 
or Particles which fly off from diſ- 
tempered Bodies, and mixing with 
the Juices of others, occaſion the 
ſame Diſorders as in the Bodies they 
came from. See Poiſons : 'Tho', 
Infectio, is ſomtimes uſed in the 
ſame Senſe as Tinfura ; as the Ars 


ing. 

Inf , or Infirmatory, is the 
Place 0 ſick 83 taken 
Care of either for Nurſing or Cure. 

In ation, is when the Blood 
is obſtructed ſo as to croud in a 

ter Quantity into any particular 
Far, and give it a greater Colour 
and Heat uſual. See Phlegmon. 

Inflation, a blowing up, 1s the 
ſtretching or filling any Part with a 
flatulent or windy Subſtance. 

Inflexion is ſaid of the bending 
Rays of light by a different Medium. 

nfiuent, flowing together, or in- 
to ; expreſles any Liquor or Juice, 
that by the Contrivance of Nature, 
and the Laws of Circulation, falls ' 
into another Current or Receptacle, 
Thus with reſpect to the common 
Receptacle, the Chyle is its influent 
uice, and ſo is the Bile to the Gall- 
ladder, and Venal-Blood to the 
Heart in its Diaſtole; and the like. 

Infra Spinatus, is a Muſcle of the 
Shoulder, pulling the Arm upwards 
and backwards. See Supra Spinatus, 
Infundibulum, is a Funnel whence _ 
many Parts in a human Body having 
any Reſemblance thereunto in ſhape, 
are thus called ; as the Infindibulun 
Cerebri, and Infundibulum Renum ; 
for which ſee Brain, and Kidneys : 
And ſome Parts of Plants, for the 
ſame Reaſon, are called I»fundibul:- 
ſons: See Weng, F ; 

nfufim, is a Fart OI Pharmacy 
ak e of Plants, Roots, 
and the like, are drawn out by let- 
| | ung 
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IN 
ting them ſteep only in ſome cbnve· 
nient Menſtruum; and this is con- 
cerned in Bodies of a laxer Texture, 
than thoſe which ＋ ns Decoction, 
and whoſe Parts are ſo light as not to 
admit of a greater Motion without 
Hazard of flying away in Vapour, 

Ingenite, inborn, is any Diſeaſe, 
or Habit, that comes into the World 


with a Perſon, and ſignifies the 


ſame almoſt as hereditary. 
Ingefia, is uſed for the various 


kinds of Bodies received as Aliment . 


into the human Stomach. 
Tngluvies, is the Gizzard of Birds, 
but is alſo applied to an inordinate 


or voracious Appetite. 


Ingravidation, the ſame as Im- 
1 or going with Child. 

ere are many Inſtances in the 
Hiftories of Phyſick, of Women in 
this Circumftance without actual 
Reception of the Male Embraces, 
from an attractive Power in theſe 
Parts of the Virile Semen, when ac- 
cidentally brought near thereunto, 
as floating in a Bath, &c. but they 
are ſuf] to be fabulous. 

Ingredients, from Ingredior, to 
go in together ; are all the Simples 


which go into the Compoſition of 


any one Medicine, 

Inguen, is from the r Part of 
the Thigh to above the ſecret Parts, 
and commonly called the Groin ; and 

Inguinalis, is given to any Sub- 
diviſtons made of that Part, or any 
thing therein contained, or applied 
thereunto as a Medicine. 

Inhumation ; ſome Chymiſts have 
fancied thus to call that kind of Di- 
Larval 4 is performed by bu- 
rying e Materials in Dung, or in 


Injeftion, from injicio, to caſt or 
throw into, is any Medicine made to 
be injected by a Syringe, Clyſter- 
Pipe, or any other — into 
any Part of the Body. It is a com- 
mon Term likewiſe for the filling 


Bodies, and 


N P 
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the Veſſels with Wax, or any other 
proper Matter, to ſhew their Sha 
and Ramifications, often done | 
Anatomiſts. 
Iunate Heat. See Calidum innatum. 
Innominatum, without a Name: 
many Parts of the Body are left un- 
der this indiſtinct Term; as the c 
nominata Glandula Oculi, now © 
called Caruncula Oculi. See Eye. 
EImominata Tunica Oculi. See Eye. 
 Innominatum Os. See Ilium. 
Inoculation, is the grafting of one 
Tree upon another; which is often 
ſo contrived as to have many diffe- 
Sl, by rang diferent Slips 
rafting different Sli 
into its ing ranches. This 
Term of late hath been alſo much 
uſed in. a very different Manner 
for the Practice now introduced o 
tranſplantin the Small-Pox, by In- 
fuſion of the Matter from ripened 
Puſtules, into the Veins of the un- 


infected, in hopes of procuring a 


milder Sort than what frequently 


comes by Infection. 


 Inofelatio, See Auaſtomaſis and 


Inquietude, without Reſt ; is any 
uneaſy Senſation, from what Cauſe 
ſoever, that prevents a Perſon's be- 
ing at Reſt or Quiet, | 

uſania, Madneſs ; which fee. 
Some diſtinguiſh, and juſtly enough, 
between this, which js hereditary, 
or ſome other Diſtemper, and that 
which is influenced by the heavenly 
particularly the Moon, 
which therefore is called Lunacy. 

Inſectile, where in uſed in a pri- 
vative Senſe, as it frequently is, fig- 
nifies that which cannot be further 
cut or divided, as in Atom ; but, 

3 where in is taken poſi- 
tively, expreſſes ſuch Animals as are 


divided into, or encompaſſed with 
Rings or Diviſions, capable of be- 
ing parted, without utterly deſtroy- 
ing Life. Of theſe there are ſeveral 


Kinds, 
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Kinds, and of which Aldrouandus 
hath given Deſcriptions ; but ſince 
it hath been much more accurately 
done by Zwammerdam in his Hifto- 
ria Inſetorum gcneralis. 

Biſeckion, is vatiouſly uſed by A- 
natomiſts for the different Unions of 
the Parts with one another. 

1/i:id, that which hath not Taſte. 

. lation, from in Sole, in the Sun; 

ion in the Warmth od Sun. 

ED from in and to 
breathe in; is that Part of ea 
_ as draws the Air i into the Lungs. 

See 7755 tration. 

22 to thicken; is when a 
Liquid is N to a chicker Con- 
* Ht? evaporating the thinger 

thus Weed, as that of 
180 orice, are i 

N, is that pride, Fitneſs, 

Diſpoſition in any Creature, 
which by its peculiar Formation, it 
is naturally endowed with. 

4 utions, are a Syſtem of Laws 

es in any particular Science; 
and ſo ph or 1 welle Inſtitu- 
tions are ay by as teach the neceſſary 
FPrætegnita to the Practice of Me- 
dicine, or the Cure of Diſeaſes. 
Thoſe of the learned Boerhaave 
are a ſurprizing Performance of this 
__ being done with the 7 5 
ut wra up too cloſe 
to he notſiered Einen eal of At- 
tention ; for which Reaſon it is 
greatly to be feared they are but lit- 
* 8 uſed by Anato- 

t t, is uſe 
miſts for any common ore 8 
of the Body, whether the Cuticula 
Cutis, or the Membranes of any 
particular Parts. 


rage the ſame as a 
craſ) 75 or ill Habit. wks 
tent 


Puy forms to himſelf from a 
due Examination of Symptoms. In 
Phyſicks it ſignifies the Increaſe of 


ention, is that Judgment or 
cular Method of Cure which a 
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any Power or Quality, as Remiſlic 


is its Decreaſe, or Diminution ; 

in Metaphyſicks alſo it is ſed for 
the Exertion of the intellectual Fa- 
e with more than nary 


Vi 

3 al, from inter, TD REY 
and 54 Ribs; is any thing be- 
tween the Ribs: hence * 

Intercofial Arteries, Veins, Nerves, 
&c. are thoſe which branch between 
the Ribs; and ; 

Intercoſtal Muſcles, are the ex- 
ternal and interral, which are forty 
four in Number, one of 'each Sort 
being between every two Ribs ; 
they ariſe from the lower Edges of 
each ſuperior Rib, and are inſerted 
into the upper Edges of each inferior 
Rib. Their Fibres decuſſate one 
another; thoſe of the external run 
obliquely from the back-part for- 
wards, but thoſe of the internal from 
the Fore-part backwards they are 
thin and fethy. 

e is a Ceſſation of am 
particular Action for ſome time, and 
that Time is called the Interval: 
Thus Fevers which go off, and ſoon 
return again ; as alſo any other Di-. 
ſtempers, are called Intermittents, 
in Oppoſition to thoſe which are al- 
ways continued; and a Pulſe __. 
after ſo many Strokes, ſtops, or 
loſes one in its due Tune, 15 allo 
thus called. 

Internodii, from inter, between, | 
and Neoazum, a Joint; are in Bota- 
ny thoſe little Spaces contained be- 
tween any two Knots or Joints of 
the Stalk of a Plant ; and in Ana- 
tomy the Extenſores Pallicis, which 
ſee, are ſo called, 

Interofſei, from inter, between, 
and Os, a Bone; the Muſcles which 
move the Fingers are thus called 
from their Situation, being contain'd 
between the Spaces of the Bones of 
the Metacarfus : ſome reckon 6 of 
them, and others 8: the one E 

e 
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lie betwixt the 8 theſe Bones Body to which they appertain, that 

leave towards the Palm of the Hand, 2 which eſcapes the Lac- 

and they are called the internal Inter- teals of one Part of the Guts, may 
4. ariſing from the upper Part of be taken up by thoſe: of the next. 

Bones of the Metacarpus next They mpoſed of three Coa 

the Carus; and being inſerted on i | 

the internal Sides of the firit Bones 

of the Fingers with the Lumbrica- 

les, they are the Addudfores Digito- 

rum, for they bring the to 


the Thumb. The other half are 
contained inthe that the Bones 
of the Met 5 leave on the Back 
of the Hand ; they riſe from the up- 
per Part of 8 of ＋ 
car pus, next Campus, 

are inſerted on the external Sides of 
the firſt Bones of the Fingers; and 
theſe are the Auluctores Digitorum, 


for they draw the Fingers the 
Thumb. 


Intenſpinales Colli, are two Muſ- 


cles that in Fart ariſe fleſhy, and 
ef from the of 
the Loins, and the inferior of 
the Thorax, and are mſerted into the 
fifth, fixth, and ſeventh Spines of 
the Thorax ; theſe join the Longiſ 
fomus Dorſi ; on another Part the 
ariſe from the ſuperior Parts of 
double Spinal Proceſs of the Neck, 
except that of the ſecond. Vertebræ, 
and are inſerted into the inferior 
Parts of all the Spines. Theſe Muſ- 
cles draw the Spines of the Verte- 
bre nearer to one another. 

Lntertrigo, is an Excoriation of the 
Thighs or Parts adjacent to the A. 
nus, or what we commonly 

"Tis 


Loſs of Leather, by riding. 
| — — 1 25 ſi 5 other 
kinds of chafing, or Eroſion of the 
Skin, from internal Cauſes. 
Inteftines:; Theſe make a long 
and large Pipe, which by ſeveral Cir- 
cumvolutions and Turnings reaches 
from the Pylarus to the Anus : They 
are knit all along to 'the Edge of 
a Membrane called the Mefentery, 
and are fix Times as long as the 


parate from one another 
come viſible to the naked Bye. your 
act after the ſame Manner as 

of the inner Membrane of the Sto- , 


and be- 


mach, for the contracting of the 
Cavity of the Guts. This Coat be- 
ing much longer than the other, lies 
in Wrinkles or Plaits, called Falou- 
le Commiuentes, which in the ſmall 
Guts form Segments of Cir- 
a they 
in the , where 

are rages a6 ſeem chieſly de- 
figned to fuſtam the Weight of the 
cet; whereas the others, by re- 
tarding the Motion of the Chyle, 
and by directly the Mouths 
of the lacteal Veſſels (which are in 
the upper Sides of the Valves) to its 
Paſſage, give it a more favourable 
Opportunity, and better Chance 
for entring, than otherwiſe it could 
have. This Coat has likewiſe a 
great number of little Glands, which 
in the ſmall Guts lie in Cluſters every 
where but where they are knit to the 
Meſentery. In the great Guts they 
are much fewer, and are placed at 
ſome Diſtance from one another. 
The uſe of theſe Glands is diſputed ; 
ſome think that they ſeparate the 
Slime which beſmears the Inſide of 
the Ixteſtines, to defend them a- 
inſt the Acrimony of the Blle'; 

t this comes more probably from 


ſome Remainders of the Chyle: 
Others take them for the Mouths of 
Q 4 


the 
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the lacteal Veſſels; but there are 
many Lacteals where there are no 
Glands. But if it be conſidered 
that they are chiefly placed where 
the lacteals are moſt numerous, 
it will be found reaſonable to 
think, that they ſeparate a Liquor 
for diluting the thick Chyle, that it 
may the more eaſily enter the nar- 
row Orifices of the lacteal Veins. 
The ſecond Coat is made up of two 
Orders of muſcular Fibres ; of which 
one runs ſtraight, according to the 
length of the Guts; the other goes 
round, and its Fibres are more rea- 
ſonably thought to deſeribe a ſpiral 
Line than Circles: for if, as ſome 
imagine, theſe Fibres were not ſpi- 
ral, but circular, it is not eaſy to 
conceive, how that conſtant and 
uniform Vermicular, or wave: like 
Motion of the Inteſtines, could be 
tranſmitted from Part to Part by 
Fibres which had no Communication 
with one another; but which having 
once ſurrounded the Guts, are at 
both Ends fixed to the Edge of the 
Meſentery whereas now, by the 
ſucceſſive Motion of the Parts of 
theſe two Orders of Fibres, the Guts 
are in a continual Undulation, which 
is called the Periftaltick Motion, 
from fr, contraho, to con- 
tract. The third and external Coat 
is common, and comes from the 
Peritonæum. | FEA 
Tho' the Inteſtines be one con- 
tinued Pipe, yet they are divided in- 
to fix Parts: three thin and ſmall, 
and three thick and great. The 
three former are the Duodenum, Fe- 
junum, and Ilium ; the Duodenum is 
the firſt Part of the Inteſtines, which 
ſee under that Word: The Zejunum 
begins at the firſt winding of the Guts 
under the Colon, where the Duode- 
num ends; and making ſeveral turn- 
ings and windings from the left Side 
to the Right, and from the Right a- 
gain to the Left, tis continu d to the 
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Lium, filling all the upper Part of 
the umbilical Region, being about 


twelve or thirteen Hands Breadth 
0 differs from the Ilium only 
in this, that it hath ſome more Yene 
Lacteæ, into which the Chyle paſ- 
ſing, tis found always more empty, 
_ therefore call'd Jejunum, which 
ſignifies hungry : And the Folds of 
its inner Coat are nearer one ano- 
ther, and in greater Number than 
the um. The third and laſt of 
the ſmall Guts is the Ilium, about 
twenty one Hands Breadth long ; it 
_ where the 7cjunum ends, and 

ing ſeveral Turnings and Wind- 
ings, it fills all the lower Part of the 
umbilical Region, and all the Space 
between the Ilia, and is continued 
to the Beginning of the Colon at 
right Angles ; its Paſſage is a little 
narrower than that of the Fejunun, 
and its Coats ſomewhat thinner; 


This Inteſtine, becauſe of its Situa- 


tion, falls eafily down into the Scro- 
tum; by the Production of the Pe- 
ritoneum ; In it alſo happen the 
Voluulus, when one Part of this 
Gut enters the Cavity of the Part 
immediately above or below it. 'The 


thick and * Guts are the Cætum, 


Colon, and Rectum: The two for- 
mer are deſcribed under thoſe 
Names, which ſee. The Rectum is 
the laſt of the Inteſtines: It is a 
Hand's Breadth and a half long ; its 
Cavity is about three Fingers in Dia- 
meter, and its Coats are thicker than 
thoſe of the Colon: It begins at the 
upper Part of the Os Sacrum, where 
Colon ends, and going ſtraight 
down, it-is tied to the Extremity of 
the Coccyx by the Peritonaum be- 
hind, and to the Neck of the Blad- 
der in Men, and in Women to the 
Neck of the Womb before, from 
whence comes the Sympathy be- 
tween thoſe Parts. There is 


much Fat about its external Side, for 
which Reaſon it is called * 
7 ut: 


1 N 8 3 
Gut: Its Extremity forms the Anus, 
into which there are three Muſcles 
inſerted ;- the firſt is the Spbincter 


Au, which is a fleſhy Muſcle about 


four Fingers broad, compoſed of 
circular Fibres, which embrace the 
Extremities of the Rectum for three 
Fingers Height, and which han 
over it another Fingers breadth : It 
is connected forward towards the 
Acceleratores Urinæ in Men, and to 
the Neck of the Womb in Women, 
and backwards to the Os Coceygie, 
Its Uſe is to ſfiut the Paſſage of the 
Anus, which the Weight of the 
Fæces opens. The other two Muſcles 
are the 'Levatores Ani ; they ariſe 
from the internal and lateral Side of 
the Os 1/chii, and are inſerted into 
the Sphin&er Ani ; they draw the 
Anus upwards. See Meſentery. 
© ' Intumeſcence, from intumeſco, to 
ſwellup'; is any Tumour or on 
' Inroaleſcentia, and Invaletudo, 
where in is taken privatively, is the 
want of Health; whence Invalid, is 
one diſabled by Sickneſs from Service. 
© Inveſtigate, is uſed for the ſame 
as enquire or ſearch out, but moſt 
commonly by Mathematicians for 
the Solution of Problems. | 
Iroeterate, is applied to Diſeaſes 
in the ſame Senſe as obſtinate, and 
nerally likewiſe ſuppoſes a long 
* but the Diſtinctions 
which ſome Writers make between 
this and Chronical, are hardly worth 
mentioning here. 
In volucrum, is ſaid of any cam - 


mon Covering of particular Parts in and 


the Body ; whence, 
. » Involucrum Cordis, is the Pericar- 
dium; which ſee. | 
Irvoluntary, is (aid of any natu- 
ral Excretion, which happens thro' 
Weakneſs or want of Power to 
reſtrain it; as alſo of all convulſive 
Motions, where the Muſcles are 
invigorated to Action, without the 
Conſent of the Mind. 
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commonly by Surgeons for the O- 
Cue DE Hs Cy" Wy 
ky... Sen. jos. 
2 Fritation, * ecies of Silas: 
us, expreſſing a 'Degree of it, 
than Vellication or Corrugation. 
Irradiation, is an Emanation, or 
ſhooting out of ſubtile Efilzvia from 
one Body to another. See Quality. 
Irregular Bodies, axe Solids not ter- 
minated by equal and like Surfaces. 


Iſchium, from ioyow, fuftines, te 
ſuſtain, is one of the Oe ment 
xata, which ſee ; hence 1/chias, and 
I/chiadick, are uſed for the Hip- 
gout, and Pains of that Part. 
ſcburia, from leu, cohibeo, to 
reſtrain, and J, Urina, Urine ; is 
a Stoppage of Urine, whether by 
Stone, Gravel, or any other Cauſe. 
1chureticks, are ſuch Medicines as 
force Urine when ſuppreſſed. | 
Ilabnus, ſignifies ttritly a Neck 
of Land, and is therefore uſed by 
Anatomiſts for ſuch Parts as in their 
Situation have any Reſemblance 
thereunto ; as that Part which lies 
between the Mouth and the Gullet, 
and the Ridge that ſeparates the 
Noſtrils: There is alſo a Contri- 
vance in the Vena Cava, which ſee, 
thus called. ET 

Tinerarium, the ſame, as Cathe- 
ter ; which ſee. 

Jugular Arteries, and Veins. See 
Arteries and Veins. 

Jugulum, the ſame with Furcula 
avicula ; which ſee. 

Julap, from the Perſian Word 
Juleb, which ſignifies a ſweet Po- 
tion, 'This is an extemporaneous 
Form of Medicine, made of ſimple 
and compound Water ſweetened, 
and ſerves principally for a vehicle 
to other Forms not ſo convenient 
to take alone, | 

Julus, is a Term which Bota- 
niſts give to thoſe long * 


lie Tufts or Palms, as they are 
called in Willows, which at the 
: _ . 4 Your goons 
ous 
zels, Walnut Trees, Oc. 
Juncture, is an of Joint, 


kind 
or cloling of two JA 


AAA A 
K 
on of the /ule, and are divided into bun 


Bes, is a 8 
8 0 in the or Feet, 
—_— . attend. 


wh Tf and pn nou They 
ſometimes ſuppurate, but often 
away of themſelves without 
ing, if the Part be defended fram 
the external C 


Kianeys : "Theſe are two in Num- 
ber, one on each fide : they havethe 
fame Fi igure as Kidney -beans : their 


length is 4 or 5 Fingers, their breadth 
3, and their 4 the right is 
under the Liver, and the left under 
the Spleen. In a Fætus their exter- 
nal Subſtance is divided into ſeveral 
Lobes joined together, which in A- 
dults become more cloſe ; therefore 
their Superficies is equal and {mooth, 
They have two Menbranes, the one 
common for the Peritonegm, the 
other p OP; they are ordinarily co- 
vered with much Fat ; their Colour 
is a dark red. 
There are in the Kidneys Lym- 
phatick Veſſels, which jet nc 
themſelves into Pecquet's Reſerwato- 
„ i. e. the common Receptacle : 
erves, which come from the In- 
tercoſtals; Veins, which go to the 
Cava; and their Arteries come from 
the Aorta. Theſe Veins and Arte- 
ries are called Emulgents, they pierce 
the Reins or Kidneys on their con- 
cave Sides (which lie neareſt the Ca- 
va and Aorta) included in one Cap- 
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grow out, 


K 1 

„is uſed by the Chymifts 
or Ts, beat apple under he 
Gonenmont # f that Planet. 


xta-poſition, om Jenn nigh, 


d pero, to put, is that Di —_ 
of Parts.in any Bod ereby they 
are joined pros at — 


« — 1 3 
. We 1 
1 - 


Branches, which ſurround the Pel- 
% [Theſe Branches are again di- 
ain, vided into an Infinity of others leſs, 
which go to the external Part of the 
Reins, where they inoculate, and 
form a Sort of Net, from which their 
Extremities coming, terminate in 
an Infinity of little Glands, Theſe 
Glands are of a round Figure, and 
compoſe the outer Subſtance of the 
Reins, which is half a — wa 


from "each of thoſe 


ſmall Tube, which Tube 6 — 
the inner Suhſtance of the Reins, 
As they approach the Pelvis or 
Baſon, ye gather together in little 
e Extremities piercing 
the — of the Pelwas, form 
thoſe little Protuberances on the In- 
ſide of the Peluus, called Papille. 
The Pelvis or Baſon is a 2 
the middle of the Kidneys form ” 
a Dilatation of the 3 It ſe 
out ſeveral Ramifications, which 
divide the urinary Tubes into Bun- 
dles, and which make a ſort of Cap- 


ala to the Blood - Veſſels. 


The Uſe of the Kidneys is to 
ſeparate the Urine from the Blood, 
which by the Motion of the Heart 
and Arteries, is thruſt into the E- 
mulgent Branches, which carry it to 
the little Glands, 'by which the Se- 
rolity being ſeparated, is received b 
the Orifice of the little Tubes, w 
go from the Glands to the 75 


= 
Z 


| Urine 


e Actounit it is that the Kidneys 


LA 


from thence it runs by the Ureters 


into the Bladder. 'The Blood which 
could not enter the Glands is brou 
back by the emulgent Veins, 
us ſeparated conſiſts of much 
Salt floating in Water; on which 
bas 
their Situation ſo near the 
for were they at a greater Diltance 
other Particles muſt have united with 
the Salts and aqueous Particles (as in 
the preſent Station ſome terreſtrial 
Particles do) and diſturbed their Se- 
cretion ; beſides the Impoſſibility of 
their having ſuch a Quantity of Blood 
waſh thro them at a more diſtant 


Station. 
In the middle between the Aorta 
and Kidneys, a little above the 


emulgent Aal, are ſituated the 
Glandulz Renales, or Capſule Atra- 
biiares ; they are two in Number, 
one on each Side, wrapt up in ſome 
Fat ; they ſometimes their 
Situation, and their 'Figure is alſo 
in then 2 in ſome they are _ 
in others ſquare, triangular, or of an 
irre 2 igure; the right is ordi- 
nari Fe — 0 the left and each 
about the igneſs of a Nax vomica. 
In a Fetus they are almoſt as bi 

as the Kidneys. They are cover 

with a fine Membrane, and within 
they have ſeveral ſmall Sinus's which 
contain a blackiſh Sort of Liquor. 
Their Blood-Veſſels are Branches 
ſometimes of the Vena Cava and 
Aorta, and ſometimes of the Emul- 
gens, The intercoſtal Nerve fur- 
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niſhes a Branch which makesa Plex- 
u upon them. Their Uſe is Frank a 
known: Some think they 

a Liquor from the W. AI mans 
for diluting the Blood, which is too 
thick after it-comes fram the Kid- | 
neys. 

The Ureters are two long Jy” 
ſmall Canals which come from the 
Baſon of the Kidneys, one on each 
Side ; they he betwixt the Doublings 
of the Beritonæum: and deſcending 
in the Form of an 8, they pierce 
the 9 near its Neck, where 

they run firſt ſome Space between 


its Cox 2 then they open in its 
Cavity : are compaſed of three 
Coats ; 21 is from the Perito- 


num; the ſecond is made of ſmall 
oblique muſcular Fibres ; and the 
third which is very ſenſible, has 
ſeveral ſmall Glands which ſeparate ' 
a ſlimy Liquor, to defend it 

the Acrimony of the Urine. The 


u Beal Seflcls, a and their Nerves 
come from the Intercoſtals, and 
from the Vertebræ of the Loins. | 
Their Cavity is contrafted ſome- 


times in three or four Places, eſ- 


y towards the Bladder. Such 
as are ſubject to the Gravel, and 
iven to exceſſive Drinki | have 
em ſometimes ſo much dilated, 
that you may put the End of the 
little Finger into them. Their Uſe 
e Urine from the Kid- 
neys to the Bladder. Their Obſtruc- 
tion cauſes a Suppreſſion of Urine. 


. 


L 


Ara, or Labia, luicuy ſignifies 
the Lips, but is uſed figuratively 
reſs many other Parts of a hu- 
man dy, that by their Figure have 


any Nabe ble therewto z as the 
Labia Pudenda, are the exterior 


Parts of a Woman' s Pryvities, c. 
and the Lips of Wounds are alſo 
thus 


LA 


fhus called. See Mouth. 

Labial Glands. See Mouth. 
Labiate Flowers. See Flower. 
Laboratorium, from Labor, Work, 

35. any Work-Room, but is chiefly 
51 to thoſe of Chymiſts, where 

their Furnaces, Ic. are built. 
Lahrintb, Part of the Ear, which 

ſee, is ſo called. 
Lac, Milk. See Breaſts, 
Lachrymal Duds, 
Lachrymale Punctum, and 
Lachryme, Tears. See Eye. 

_ LaFation, from Lac, Milk: is 
giving ſuck, and ſignifies the Time 
a Woman does that Office to a 
Child. | | 

_ Lageal Vein: Theſe are long 
and ſlender Pipes, whoſe Coats are 
ſo thin as to become inviſible when 
they are not diſtended with Chyle or 

cage They ariſe from all the 
Parts of the ſmall Guts by fine Ca- 
Tubes, which as they run 

from the Sides of the Guts to the 

Glands · in the Meſentery, unite and 
form larger Branches; theſe are cal- 
led Venæ lacteæ primi generis. The 
Mouths of theſe Lacteals, which are 
open into the Cavity of the Guts, 
from whence they receive the Chyle, 
are ſo ſmall as not to be ſeen by the 
beſt Microſcope. It was a 
they ſhould be ſmaller than the fi- 
neſt Arteries in the Body, that no- 
thing might enter which might ſtop 
the Circulation of the Blood. 'The 
ſame Extremity of the Lacteals has 
likewiſe communication with the ca- 
pillary Arteries of the Guts, by which 
they receive a Lympha that dilutes 
— propels the Chyle forwards, 
and waſhes the Lacteals and Glands, 
that they may not fur, and be ob- 
ſtructed by the Chyle's po: ba, og 
them upon 8 other Ex- 
tremity of the eals diſcharges 
the Chyle into the veſicular Cells of 
the Glands diſperſed up and down 
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the Meſentery. And from theſe a- 
riſe other Lacteals of a r Size, 
which the Chyle immediately 
into the Receptaculum Chyli ; they 
are called La#ew ſecundi generis, The 
Lacteal Veins have Valves at ſe- 
veral Diſtances, which hinder the 
Chyle from ing back into the 
Inteſtines. A/ellius, who firſt diſ- 
cover'd the eal Veſſels in the 
Year 1622, and his Followers, 
thought they carried the Chyle to 
the Liver, till Pecguet, in the Year 
1651, found out the Receptaculum 
Chi, or common Receptacle, and 
Ductus Thoracicus, or Thoracick 
Duct; tho' both were accurately 
deſcribed by the learned Anatomiſt 
Bartholomeus Euſtachius, many Years 
before the Diſcovery of the Latteal 

Veins. 

The Receptacle of the Chyle is 
eaſily found in living Bodies, but with 
ter Difficulty in thoſe that are 
ead. It lies between the deſcend- 
ing Trunk of the great Artery, and 
the Vertebræ of the Loins, and is 


biggeſt between the Czliac and 
Emulgent Arteries, ſurrounded by 
ſeveral veſicular Glands, call'd Glan. 


dulz Lumbares, which diſcharge their 
Lympha into it. The Receptacle 
receives all the ſecond Order of Lac- 
teals, as well as all the Lymphatick 
Veins, both of the Legs, and of all 
the Parts of the Abdomen ; ſo that 
it ſeems to be indeed only a Bag- 
(which will contain about 1 Ounce 
of Water) formed by the Union of 
theſe Veſſels. The Bottom of it 
contracts to the Smallneſs of a 
Lymphatick Veſſel, the Middle is 
ſometimes divided into two or three 
Parts, and the upper Part ſtretches 
itſelf out into a Duct about the 
Bigneſs of a Gooſe-quill. This Du& 
aſcends into the Thorax behind the 
great Artery ; and about the Heart 
it frequently divides into two or 

| . three 
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three Branches, which immediately 
unite again int6 one, and creeping 
along the Gullet; it marches to the 
left Sub clovien Vein, where it opens 
at one or two Orifices, which are 
covered with a ſemilunar Valve, that 
the Blood may paſs over them, and 
the Chyle run from underneath it, 
and mix with the Blood in the Veins. 
The Ductus Thoracicus has Valves 
at ſeveral Diſtances, which hinder 
the Chyle that has once paſſed them 
from falling back. It receives the 
Lymphaducts from the ſeveral Parts 
in the Cheſt, as it paſſes along to 
the Subclavian Vein. By its run- 
ning up to the left Side, the Chyle 
receives a new Inpetus from the Pul- 
ſation of the great Artery ; whereas 
on the right Side it muſt have aſ- 
cended only by the Preſſure of the 
Diaphragm, and Muſcles of the 


lower Belly the Receptacle 
which it equally enjoys in ts preſent 
Situation. 


Lacunæ. See Parts of Generation 


2 to Women. 


tificans, ſtrictly ſignifying to 
make joyful, hath been — to 
many Com 


itions under the In- vi 


tention of Cordials; but both the 
Medicines and Diſtinction are now 
almoſt quite in Diſuſe. 

Lambative, from lambo, to lick. 


See Eclegma. 


Lamdbides. See 8 
Lamellæ, and, 
Laninæ, Plates, ſignify 


much the ſame ; but the former 1s 


generally applied to the Diviſion of 
Shells, and the latter to that of the 
Skull, which are alſo called Tables, 
being only two in Number: Tho 
moſt Shells are diviſible into a great 
many ſuch Plates lying over one 
another, 

Laminated, plated, ſignifies ſuch 
Bodies whoſe Contexture diſcovers 
ſuch a Diſpoſition as that of Plates 
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lying over one another. 
. -. cet; the common oe 
of the Surgeons, with whi 
jet Blood, © x 8355 
guor, and Laſſitude, ſignifies 
a Faintneſs, which may ariſe from 


Want or Decay of Spirits, thro' In- 


digeſtion, or too much Exerciſe ; or 
for an additional Weight of. Fluids, 
from a Diminution of Secretion by 
the common Diſcharges. The 
is remedied by Stomachicks and 
Cordials, and the latter by timely 
Evacuation. 
Lanugo, ſignifies a Down, or 
ſoft woolly Subſtance which grows 
upon ſome Plants ; which therefore 
are called 


2 1 

deſcent, from Lapis, a Stone 3 
is that — has a of turn- 
ing any Bodies into a ſtony Nature, 


as many Spring-Waters will do to 
Pieces of and other like Sub- 
ſtances : and is the ſame fas Petri 
ng. Paracelſus calls the ſame Fa- 
in an human Body, 
lation. 
EE en GE. 


paw, ſeco, to cut, 15 A- 
tion where the Fore- part of the La- 


2 
| 55 8 inſey, &.. | 
againſt 


e Opr. 
De 9 aſpere Arteria in 
na; and elius Severinus 
does the ſame, Chir. Efficac. Part II. 
Cap. 40. | 
Larynx, Aadguyt, is the upper 
Part of the Falles and lies below 
the Root of the Tongue before the 
Pharynx. It is compoſed of five 


Cartilages, which ſometimes in old 
Men become as hard as Bones. ou 


Erſt in the Thyroides, or Scutifarmis, 
becauſe of its Figure, Jugs, ſigni- 
fying a Shield, and ., Figure. 
It makes that Protuberance in the 
Fore-part of the Larynx, called Po- 
mum Adami. It is a thin Cartilage, 


about an Inch broad, but not fo 


long; it is coneave within, and con- 
vex without. Its four Angles have 
each a {mall Production; the two 

per, which are longer, ate tied to 
the Horns of the Os Hyoides, and 
the two lower to the ſecond Carti- 
lage, which is called Aunularis, be- 
caule it refembles a Ring. It is very 
large and thick behind, which Part 
reſembles the Stone of a Ring, and 
it grows narrower towards its Fore- 
pas. It is r below 2 2 

xtulages ot the X Hey 
upon ä n Lab, and by it 
they are tied to the Trachea. The 
third and fourth are alike, and have 
one common Name, which is the 
Arytenoides. They reach from the 
Middle of the concave Sides of the 
3 to the upper and back Part 
of the Aunularis; and they make 
that Chink, or Rimula, which is the 
Mouth of the Larynx, called Glottis. 
Betwixt thoſe and the Sides of the 
Thyroides, there are two ſmall Ca- 
vities on each Side, formed by the 
Muſcles and Membranes which join 
them together; in which, if a little 
— or Bread wi au 226: 

25 ns When one or ſp 

5 — or —— it cauſes a 
violent Cough, and a great Tickling. 
The fifth and laſt Cartilage is the 
Epiglottis; it is of a ſofter Subſtance 
than the others, and reſembles a lit- 
tle Tongue. It is tied by its Baſis 
to the upper and middle Part of the 
. Concave Side of the Thyroides. Its 
Uſe is to cover the Glattis in Eat- 
ing and Drinking ; for the Aliments 
by their Weight preſs it cloſe down 
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upon the Glortis, and bad b- 
ver, without entring te Lager in 
to the Oęſopbagus : but when the 
Aliments are paſt, the Ez:g/ottis by 
its natural Reſort, which is common 
to all Cartilages, lis up again, and 
der way to the Air in breathing. 

hilſt we ſpeak or laugh, the G/ot- 
tis mult neceſſarily be open for the 
Paſſage of the Air in breathing, 
therefore it is not cofivenient to 
ſpeak whilſt we ſwallow. 

The Larynx has two Pair of com- 
mon Muſcles, and five Pait proper. 
The firſt of the common Muſcles is 
the Sternothryoides, It ariſes from 
the upper Part of the Inſide of the 
Sternum, and aſcending on the Sides 
of the Trachea, it is inſerted to the 
lower Part of the Sides of the Carti- 
lago Scutiformis, When theſe Muſ- 
cles act, they pull this Hage 
downwards, The ſecond is the Hyo- 
thryoides, Tt arifes from the lower 
Part of the Os Hyordes,and deſcend- 
ing is inſerted in the lower Part of 
the Scntiformis, near the former. 
They pull up the x. 'The firſt 
of the proper Muſcles is the Cico- 
thyrozdes. It ariſes from the Fore- 
part of the Cartilage Cricoides, and 
running under the Thyroiges, it is in- 
ſerted into the Inſide of that Carti- 
lage. The ſecond is the Crico-4 
tenoides lateralis. It ariſeth from 
lateral Part of the Cicoides, and aſ- 
cending is inſerted into the lateral 
Part of the Arytenoigdes. This dilates 


the Arytenoides. The third is the 


Cricor Arytenoides poſticus. It ariſes 
from the back · part of the Carti 
Cricoides, and is inſerted into the 
Arytenoides, near the former. The 
fourth is the Thyro-4, ytendides. It 
ariſeth from the internal and con- 
cave Side of the Scutiformis, and is 
inſerted into the Fore-parts of the 4- 
rytenoides. It contracts the I 
E 
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the Aft Muſcle is the Arjtenoides: 
It runneth upon the upper Part of the 
Cartilage 5 and with its 
Fellow forms a Sphincter for con- 
| craBing the Rimuls R 
The Larynx receives Veins from 
the Jugulars, Arteries from the Ca. 
rotitdes, and Nerves from the Recur- 
On the Tower Part of the Larynx, 
upon the Sides of the annular Carti · 
ag, a of the firſt; Ring of the 
Glands let Throw ofthe Fi 
4 dee, 0 1- 

gure of a Pear; their Colour is red: 
ey have Veins, Nerves and Arte- 
ries, as the Laryzx. . 
The Uſe of the Larmx is not on 

ly to form the Voice, but alſo, by 
different Apertures of its Rimu- 
preſſed by 
perture of the Larynx 
as wide as the Aera Arteria, the 
Lungs could have ſuffered little or 
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is evident by the trembling to bs 
elt in the Noſe while we ſpeak: 
And theſe Cavities not only encreaſe, 
but alſo conduce to the Agreeable - 
Nr 
able is the Alteration of the Voice, 
which follows a Loſs or Stoppage of 
the. Noſe } And' the Dimenſions of 
the Mouth are always proportioned 
to the Notes formed in the Glarti 3 
low Notes being conſtantly attended 
with a Prolongation, and high Notes 
a Contraction of its Cavity. 
Notes themſelves are formed by the 
different A 


for when the Glortis is 

the Air being drove by an equal 
Force, maſt move more ſwiftly ; and 
the Sides of the G/ortis being mote 
tenſe, their Vibrations muſt be quick - 
er and ſhorter, and conſequently 


the Note high. The contrary hap: 
_ the Glattis _—_e_ 


no Compreſſion. Had it not been Voi 


for the „we could have re- 


together, which we find ſo 
x 8 9 pu without it. Nor 
s the only preſerve Li 

by it _— Ss oe to er 
hap reeable, by forming 
the Voie, witch is the — of the 
Air drove thro' the narrow Chink of 
the Glottis, with a Velocity 

than in an ordi Reſpiration. 
This Sound is inereaſed by the Ca- 
vities of the Mouth and Noſe, which 
reſound like the hollow of a Violin, 


* 


neceflary Quantity of Air may paſs 


thruſt out a greater 
and the Ape of the 
creaſes proportionably, that this 


the ſame Velocity as before; and that 
the ſame Note be continued. 
Now ſi the greateſt Diftance 
of the two Sides of the Glottis to be 


one tenth Part of an Inch in ſound= 


ing of twelve Notes, to which the 
Voice eafily reaches, this Line muſt 


be divided into twelve Parts, each of 


which gives the Aperture requiſite 
for ſuch a Note, with a certain 


Strength. But if we conſider the 
Sub- 


The 
pertures of the Glottis > 


thro with 


* 
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Subdiviſion of Notes into which the 
Voice can run, the Motion of the 
Sides of the Glottis is ſtill vaſtly ni- 
cer; for if of two Chords . 
uniſons, one be ſhorten 
Teceth Part of its Length, a juſt 
Ear will perceive the Diſagreement: 
and a good Voice will ſound the 
Difference, which is ⁊gth Part of a 
Note. But 1 — — is a 
Nicety, we will only ſuppoſe” that 
3 divide a Note into a hun- 
dred Parts, from thence it will fol- 
low that the different Apertures of 


the Glattis actually divide the tent 


Part of an Inch into 1200 Parts, 
the Effects of each of which produ- 


cebs a ſenſible Alteration upon a good 


Ear. But becauſe each ſide of the 
Glottit moves juſt equally, therefore 
the Diviſions are juſt double, or the 


Sides of the Glottis, by their Motion 


do actually divide one tenth Part of 


an Inch into 2400 Parts. 


Laſſitude, © Laſitudo, Wearineſß. 


This generally expreſſes that weari- 


neſs which proceeds from a diſtem- 
re and not from Exerciſe, 

e that wants no Remedy but 
Reſt; and ds from an En- 
creaſe of Bulk, from a Diminution 
of proper Evacuation, or from too 
great a Conſumption of that Fluid 
which is neceſſary to maintain the 
Force and Spring of the Solids, as 
in Fevers and Convulſions; or from 
a viciated Secretion of that Juice, 
whereby the Fibres are not ſupplied 


Either in due Quantity or Quality. 


The Remedy in the firſt Caſe is Eva- 


cuation ; in the latter, proper Diet, 
or ſuch alterative Medicines as influ- 
ence ſuch a Secretion. 80 

Lateralis Morbus, the Side-Diſeaſe; 
ſome thus call the Pleuriſy. | 

Latiſſimus Dorf, from latus, broad, 
is a Muſcle ſo called from its Shape, 
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covering almoſt the whole Back. It 


$ Fad 
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hath a thin, broad, tendinous Be- 
inning, which comes from the po- 

ior Part of the Spine of the i- 
um, from the ſuperior Spines of the 
Os Sacrum, from all the Spines of the 
Vertebræ of the Loins, and from the 
ſeven lower of the Thorax ; it paſ- 
ſes by the inferior Angle of the Sca- 


great pula, from which ſome of its fleſhy 


Fibres ſometimes ariſe, and is in- 
ſerted with the Teres Major by a 
ſtrong and broad Tendon, ' with 
which it pulls the Arm downwards. 
Latitude, It is well known what 
Signification this generally bears; 
but by Latitude of Health, to which 
Phyſicians only apply it, is under- 
ſtood that Deviation from a certain 
Standard of Weight and Bulk, Which 
a Perſon can admit of without fal- 
ling into a Diſeaſe ;_ and concerning 
which Sanctorius hath given ſome 
excellent Aphoriſms in his Medicina 

. wy 
Laxative, ſignifies looſe in Body, 
wy to go frequently to ſtool. 


- Laxative Medicines, are ſuch as 
promote that Diſpoſition ; which 
they do by wm nina, 
Quality, taking awa Te O 
the Files, = Facititatin the Paſ- 
ſage of the Contents of the inteſti- 
nal Tube thro it: for which reaſon 
all oily Subſtances come under this 
Claſs. 
Laxity of a Fibre, is that degree 
of Coheſion in its Parts, which a 
{mall Force can alter ſo as to in- 
creaſe its length beyond what is na- 
tural ; and therefore is a Species of 
Debility. 
Lectiſternium, is uſed by ſome 
Writers for all that Apparatus which 
is neceſſary for the Care of a ſick 
Perſon in Bed, And, 


LeAualls, 
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Ledtualis, is ſaid of a Perſon 
whoſe Diſtemper requires him to 
be confined in Bed; ſignifying the 
ſame as Clinicus, xdnxo;, amongſt 
the Greeks, from xXMivn, Lectus, a 


Bed. 

„ in Botany, ſignifies 
that Species of Plants which 1s cal- 
led Pulſe; and theſe are ſo named, 
becauſe they may be gathered with 
the Hand without cutting. All 
thoſe Plants, which have a Papi- 
Hionaceus, or Butterfly-like Flower, 
are reckoned by Mr. Ray, among 
the Legumina. 

Lemma, is a Term uſed chiefly 
by Geometrical Writers, and ſig- 
nifies ,a Propoſition, which ſerves 
previouſly to prepare the Way for 
the more ealy Apprehenſion of 
the Manner and Steps by which 
ſome 'Theorems are demonſtrated, 


or for the Conſtruction of ſome - 


Problem. Thus to prove that a 
Pyramid is 3 of a Priſm, or Paral- 
lelopedid of the ſame Baſe and 
Height with it; the Demonſtra- 
tion of which in the ordinary Way 
being difficult and troubleſome, 
this Lemma may be premied, 
which is proved in the Rules of 
Progreſſion: That the Sum of a 
Series of the Squares of Numbers 
in arithmetical Proportion begin- 
ning from o, and going on 1, 4, , 
16, 25, 36, &c. 7s — fubtriple 
of the Sum of as many Terms equal 


to the greateſt ; or is aways % Fa gard to 
the 


the greateſt Term, multiplied 
Number of Terms, Thus alſo to 
find the 


ven Curve in a given Point. us 
likewiſe in Phylicks, to the De- 
monſtration of moſt Propoſitions, 
ſuch Lemmata as theſe are neceſ- 
ſary firſt to be allowed: That 
' there is no Penetration of Dimen- 
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fions : That all Matter is diviſible $ 


uflection of a curve Line 
this Lemma is firſt premiſed: Yat 
a Tangent may be drawn to the #2 | 


LE 


and the like. As alſo in the The- 


ory of Medicine; That where the 


Blood circulates, there is Life, Sc. 


Lens, is a Term in Opticks for 


a convex or concave Glaſs that is 
made to throw the Rays of Viſion 
into a Point; whence alſo the 
cryſtalline Humour of rhe Eye, 
from its Performance of the ſame 
Ons is by ſome Anatomiſts fo 


Lenticula, is uſed either as a 


Diminutive of the foregoing, or 
in the ſame Senſe as Lentigo, 


which ſee underneath, or for a 
particular kind of Fever, the ſame 
as Petechialis, which throws up- 
on the Skin little Spots, like Plea- 
bites, but ſomewhat larger; in 
which laſt Senſe, Langius Forreſ- 
tus, and ſome others, ule it. Peie- 
rus likewiſe, Exercit. de Glandy- 
lis Inteſtinalibus, calls the Glands 
of the larger Guts, which ſpue 
out a Slime for lubricating their 
inner Membranes, Glandule ,Lenti- 
culares. | 

Lentigo, ſignifies a freckly or 
ſcurfy Eruption upon the Skin ; 
ſuch eſpecially 2s is common to 
Women in the 'Time of Child- 
bearing. Some Authors are more 
nice in diſtinguiſhing ſeveral kinds 
of this Eruption, and diverſify ing 


them by hard Names, than it is 


worth any body's Time to give re- 
Lentor, hath been uſed by ſome 


ancient Writers to Purpoſes now _ 


in neglect, and at preſent is chief- 
ly retained from the Example of 
Bellini to expreſs that ſizy, viſ- 
cid, coagulated Part of the Blood, 


which in malignant Fevers ob- 
ſtruts the capillary Veſſels, and is 
the chief Inftrament of all thoſe 
Miſchiefs which then happen ; ſee 
Bellini de Febritus ; particularly 

R Prop. 
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Introdufion to an Engliſh Tranſlation 
of Bellini on that Subject. 
Leo, beſides its Application to a 
particular Animal, commonly known, 
is alſo by Phyſical Writers uſed in 


various Senſes; as for a Diſeaſe 


known to the Greeks by the Name 
of X:orriaoy, which is a Species of 
a Leproſy, the ſame as Elephanti- 
aft; but the e have moſt 

rievouſly tortured it, by apply ing 
it to ſeveral of their Whimſies, now 
too much in Contempt, to deſerve 


any Notice here. 


Lepidoeides, from e, Squamma, 
a Scale, and «i9S-, Forma, a Shape; 
is applied to ſome of the Sutures 
of the Head: as is Lepidgſarcoma, 
by M. Aurel. Severinus to ſome 
fleſhy Excreſcencies reſembling 


Scales in Shape. 


orina Labia, is when the up- 
per Lip hath a natural Defect in 


the Middle, like a Slit towards the 
Noſe, reſembling that of an Hare, 


whence it is commonly called an 
Hare-Lip ; Sennertus calls the ſame 
Roftra Leporina ; and the Greeks 
expreſſed the ſame by Mayoxinu, 
Azyw;, fignifying the ſame as 


us. 
Letra, Leproſy ; is undoubtedly 
3 the ſame Derivation as Le- 


 fidveides, being a Scurfy Eruption 


upon the Skin; and ſeems to 
have been a Diſtemper much 
more common among the An- 
cients, and in warmer Climates, 
than among us in this Part of the 
World; or elle they have been 
nicer in diſtinguiſhing it into ſeve- 
ral Kinds than it deſerved ; as 
may be ſeen in moſt of the Com- 
mentators upon the Ancients, and 
eſpecially the Lexicographers. 'The 
greateſt Difference of it ſeems moſt 


te be owing to the Difference 
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of Climates, and Ways of Living 3 
Hence the Lera Græcorum, and 
Lepra Arabum, appear differently 
deſcribed ; but it concerns us to 
know little of thoſe Matters, or 
their Method of Cure, theſe nor- 
thern Leproſies requiring a more 
efficacious Management, as they 
will not give Way but to the moſt 
powerful Mercurials : tho' the Ad- 
dition of Bathing is a greater Help 
than moſt by their Practice ſeem to 
be —_— of. | 

thargy, Aub, or Anbapyia, 
from 4 684 Forgetfulneſs; 
is a Diſtemper where there ſeems 
to be an utter Loſs of all the ra- 
tional Powers, and Inaptitude to 
Motion; whence ſome have fan- 
cy'd to call it Defidia 2 
Stimuli are therefore chiefly uſed in 
its Cure. 

Levatores Ani. See Iuteſtines. 

Levator Scapulæ, is a Muſcle 
which ariſes from the ſecond, 
fourth, and fifth of the tranſverſe 
Proceſſes of the Neck, by ſo ma- 
ny diſtin& Beginnings, which u- 
nite, and are inſerted into the 
ſuperior Angle of the Scapula, 
which it draws upward, the Word 
Levator importing a Lifter-up, 
It is alſo called Muſculus Patien- 
tiz, becauſe it is uſed to expreſs 
Grief. 

Leuce, Meuxn, by the Latins, | 
Alba Vitiligo, and Lepra Alba, is a 
Species of the Leproſy, where the 
Eruptions are whiter and ſmeother ; | 
but not ſo eſſentially differing, as 
to require any thing particular in | 
1 e 1, fro 

C6 ick, m Azvx0, 
album, white, and QMyua, Pitu- | 
ita, Phlegm ; ſignifies ſuch a |} 
Conſtitution of Body where tho 
Blood is of a pale Colour, viſcid, 
and cold, whereby it ſtuffs and 
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ids as well as Air. 
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1 
dloats the Habit, or faiſes white 
Tumours in the Feet, Legs, or any 
other Parts; and ſuch are com- 
monly Aſthmatick and Dropſical; 


becauſe alſo in the Green-Sick- 
neſs, as it is commonly call'd, Girls 


are of this Complexion, that is 
frequently ſignified by the ſame 
Term. | | 

Leucorrh&a, Muxcgpmn 3 Gonor- 
rbæa muliebris, or Dor albus, is 
met with in ſome few Authors, 
for the Diſtemper molt commonly 
known amongſt us by the Name 
of the Whites. | 

Levigation, from læwis, ſmooth, 
is reducing hard ponderous Bodies, 


| ſuch as Coral, Tutty, and the pre- 


cious Stones, _ a light r 
Powder, by grinding upon a Mar- 
ble Stone . Muller, as Pain- 
ters do their Colours. This is much 
uſed in Pharmacy ; but unleſs the 

inding Inftruments are extream- 
, — they will ſo much wear 
away, as to double ſometimes the 
Weight of the Medicine ſo ma- 


naged. 


Levity, is the Diminution or 
Want of Weight in any Body when 
compared with another that is 
heavier, and in this Senſe it is op- 

ſed to Gravity, The Schools 
9m maintained that there is no 
ſuch Thing as poſitive or abſolute 
Levity, confounding themielves 


with the Subtlety of uſeleſs Di- 


ſtinctions; but to what has been 
before ſaid under Gravity, it 
may be further added here, that 
both Experience and the common 
Senſe of Mankind demonſtrate it 
to us, that Bodies tend towards the 
Earth, if not interrupted, in ftrait 
Lines, ſome ſlower, and ſome 
faſter, as alſo in all other Flu- 
Thus Gold 
is ſaid to be ſpecifically heavier 
than Cork, becauſe under equal 
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ſame 


LE 

Dimenſions the Gold will fink in, 
and the Cork ſwim upon Water: 
and for the ſame Reaſon alſo is 
Gold heavier both than Cork and 
Water: The Reverſe of which 
is the Caſe of Levity, as Archi- 
medes hath demonſtrated, That a 
ſolid Body will float any where in 
a Flud of the ſame fpecifick Gra- 
vity, and a lighter Body will keep 
above a heavier. The Reaſon of 


this is, becauſe of all Bodies fal- 


ling towards the Earth, thoſe. 
which- have a - like Number of 
equal Parts have equal Gravity, 
fince the Gravity of the Whole is 
the Sum of the Gravity of all its 
Parts. Now any two Bodies have 
an equal Number of equal Parts, 
if under the ſame Dimenſions 
there are no Intervals deſtitute of 
Matter : whence it follows, that 
as no Portion of Matter is ſa 
ſmall, but that Body, in which it 
is contained, may wholly di- 
vided into Parts equally as ſmall, 
there can be no Reaſon for the 


Deſcent of the/e, which is not the 


Reaſon for the Deſcent of that. 


From whence it may be conclu- 


ded, that thoſe Bodies, which do 
not ny gravitate under the 
imenſions, do not contain 
the ſame equal Portions of Mat- 
ter ; and therefore, when we ſee 
that a Cube of Gold does ſubſide in - 
Water at the ſame time that an 
equal Bulk of Cork ſwims upon it, 
the Gold muſt have a greater Num- 
ber of equal Parts of Matter under 
the ſame Bulk than the Cork, or the 
Cork muſt have a greater Num- 
ber of Vacuities, void of Matter, 
than the Gold ; and that there are 
alſo in the Water a greater Num- 
ber of Vacuities than in Gold. 
Hence we have a clear Idea both 
of Denſity, or Gravity, and of 
Levity ; and know that the latter 
R 2 cannot 


. 
bs 


- real Deſire; but is u 


I 


ed any Thing poſitive, becauſe it 
is only a Negation or Abſence of 
Body, which makes that Body not 
ſo heavy as any other that contains 
more Matter: that is, in other 
Words, lighter. 
Libido, ſtrictly ſignifies Vene- 
fed, by ſome 
Writers, to expreſs any ſtrong In- 
clination, as to forward the natu- 
ral Excretions by Stool or Uring, 
or to ſcratch, in ſome cutane- 
ous Diſtempers, which occaſion 
Itching. 

Lientery, from Mito, Lewe, 
ſmooth, iro, Inteſtinum, Gut, 
and gte, Hue, to flow; is a par- 
ticular Looſeneſs, or . 
wherein the Food paſſes ſo ſud- 
denly thro' the Stomach and Guts, 
as to be thrown out by Stool with 
little or no Alteration. Its Cure 
is perform'd by the warm Aſtrin- 
gents. | 
ligament, from ligo, to bind; 
is a white and ſolid Body, ſofter 
than a Cartilage, (which ſee) but 
harder than a Membrane; they 
have no conſpicuous Cavities, nei- 
ther have they any Senſe, leſt they 
ſhould ſuffer upon the Motion of 
the Joint. Their chief Uſe is to 


- faſten the Bones, which are ar- 


ticulated together fer Motion, leſt 
they ſhould be diflocated with Ex- 
erciſe. 
Ligamentum Annulare. See Car- 
Ligamentum Ciliare. See Ciliare 
Ligamentum. | 
Ligamentum Latum, and 
Ligamentum Rotundum. See Gene- 
ration Parts Ys proper to Women. 
Ligature, ſigniſies any Thing that 
3 tied about a Part of the Body, 
much in the ſame Senſe as the Sur- 
geons uſe Bandages. 
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cannot in a ſtrict Senſe be accounts 


Effects may be effected: For 


11 

Light. This is a Phænomenon 
that has employ'd the niceſt En- 
uiries of very great Philoſophers, 
o that there has been a great 
deal faid thereupon ; but it fuf- 
ficeth for our Purpoſe to know, 
that it is really a 3 tho' in 
extremely ſmall Particles. Mr. 
Romer firſt demonſtrated, from 
Obſervations on the Eclipſes of 
the Satellites of Jupiter, that its 
Progreſs from the Sun to our 
Earth is not above ten Minutes. 
Since, therefore,, the Earth 1s, at 
leaſt, 10000 of its own Diame- 
ters diſtant from the Sun, there- 
fore, muſt the Light run 1000 of 
theſe Diameters in a Minute, 
which is above 100000 Miles in a 
Second. And, if a Bullet, mo- 
ving with the ſame Celerity with 
which it leaves the Muzzle of a 
Cannon, requires 25 Years to paſs 
from the Farth to the Sun, as 
Huygens has computed, then will 
the Velocity of Light, to that of 
a Cannon-ball, be as 25 Years 
to 10 Minutes, which is above 
1000000 to 1. So that the Par- 
ticles of Light move above a 
Million of Times ſwifter than a 
Cannon-bullet : from which great 
Rapidity of Motion very ſtrange 


the Momentum of any Body, in 
Motion againſt another, is as'a 
Rectangle under the Magnitude 
and Celerity of the moved Body ; 
and this is ſurprizingly enough 
manifeſt in the common Effects 
of a Burning-Glaſs, how great a 
Force they have, when collected, 
by ſuch a Contrivance, into a 
ſmall Compaſs of Action. Dr. 
Hook has demonſtrated, that the 
Power or Force of Light de- 
creaſes, in a q licate Ratis 
of the Diſtances reciprocally, or 

is 
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ſure of its fir 
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is the ſquared Squares of the Di- 


ſtances reciprocally taken ; 
conſequently, that the Effect of 
Light, or the Motion it cauſes in 
other Bodies, will be in a ſub- 
duplicate Proportion of the Pow- 
ers, and therefore, only in a du- 
plicate Proportion of the Diſtances 
reciprocally taken, He has ſhewn 
alſo, that the Length of the 
Strokes of the Pulſes of Light 
are in a duplicate Proportion of 
their Diſtances reciprocally. Su 
poſe then, that the Length of the 
Pulſe from the Centre outwards 
at the Body of the Sun, ſhould be 
one Inch, the Length of the Pulſe 
of Light here with us, would not 
be the iooooooth Part of the 
Thickneſs of an Hair; yet the 
Eye is ſo contrived, that the 
Strength of the Pulſe, which was 
deſtroyed by ſo great a Diſtance, 
is reſtored again to a good Mea- 
4 Power 1 8 
werging Rays, the Len 0 
the Pelle kn in a duplicate 
Ratio of the Diſtance, ſo in con- 
verging Rays, it increaſes in that 
Ratio, and in a contrary Order. 

Hence we may pronounce, 
Light is always proportionable to 
the er of Rays that produce 
it ; and t Denſi 


always is in 
all Places, or at all 


iſtances from 


the Centre of Radiation, as the 


Squares of ſuch Diſtances recipro- 
cally, From whence it is manifeſt 
how vainly they attempt, who 
ou to zncreaſe Light uniform- 
y, that js, equally throughout the 


whole Sphere of a luminous Body, 


or radiating Point, It is probbale 
alſo, that Bodies and Light act 
mutually upon one another : Bo- 
dies upon Light, in emitting, re- 
flecting, refracting, and inflect- 
ing it; and Light on Bodies, by 


. 
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and Parts into a vibratin 
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heating them, and puttin Mie 
8 MOU, 
wherein Heat in a Meaſure, 
conſiſts: For, all fixed Bodies, 
when heated beyond a certain 
Degree, do emit Light, and 
ſhing ; and this Shinin &, and E- 
miſſion of Light, is probably caus'd 
mY the vibratin otion of the 
arts; and all ies ah 
with earthy Particles, an - 
pecially, if they are ſulphurous, and 
their Parts ſufficiently agitated, 
do emit Light, whatſoever Way 
ſuch Agitation is brought about. 
Thus, Sea-Water ſhines in a Storm; 
Quickſilver, when ſhaken in Facuo 3 
Cats, or Horſes, when rubbed in 
the dark ; and Wood, Fiſh, or 
Fleſh, when putrefied. For fur- 
ther Account hereof, and its phy- 
ſical Effects on other Bodies, fee 
Dr. Hook's Opera Poſthuma, Moly- 
neux s ticks, Reflections of F. 
Malbranche, in the French Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Sciences, 
A. D. 1699. Cheyne's Mathematical 
Principles of Natural Religion, Sir 
Jaac Newton's Opticks, Hawksbee's 
Experiments before the Royal So- 
ciety, and others. | 

Limomachia, and Linoctonia, are 
uſed by Hippocrates, and ſome 
others of the Antients, to expreſs 
the utmoſt Diltreſs from Hunger; 
whence probably, 

Limologia, or Loimalogia, comes 
to be uſed for any Treatiſe of a 
Peſtilence, from ug, Fames, 
Hunger, becauſe ſuch Calamities 
have been often obſerved the 
Conſequences or Attendants of 
Famine. 5 

Limb, by Mathematicians, is 
uſed to ſignify the outermoſt Bor- 
der of any Thing; and from them 
transfer d to the fame Purpoſes 
in Phyſicks. | 

1 Liuctus, 


4 
. 
5 
ö 
. 
; 
: 


| LI 
Linus, the fame as Lambatiwe, 
probably from the ſame Derwa- 
tion, or from Lingua, the 'Tongue, 
becauſe it is a Form of Medicine 
to be licked up with the Tongue. 


See Ecligma. 


Linea alla, fignifies a white Line, 
and is therefore given, by Rea- 
ſon of its Colour, to that Line 


- * Which reaches from the Cartilago 


Enfeformis to the Os Pubis, and is 
made by the Union of the Ten- 
dons of the oblique and tranſverſe 
Muſcles, dividing the Abdomen in 
two in the Middle. This receives 
a Twig of a Nerve from the In- 
tercoſtals of each of its Digitati- 
ons, or Indentings, which are vi- 
fible to the Eye, in lean Perſons 
eſpecially. 

Lingua, the Tongue. This is 
covered with two Membranes; the 
external hath on its upper Part, 
and particularly, towards the Tip 
of the Tongue, a great Number 
of Patillz, of a pyramidal Fi- 
e; they ſtand not up ſtraight, 

ut incline towards the Baſis of 
the Tongue; they appear not ſo 
plainly in Men as in Brutes, in ſome 
of which laſt they grow cartila- 

inous. Each Papilla has a ſmall 

oot, which makes a ſmall Hole 
in the viſcous Subſtance which lies 
between the two Membranes. In 
Men, the chief Uſe of theſe, 
called Papillæ Pyramidales, ſeems 
to be for preſerving the Pajillz 
Nerwsſa, which are of a jofter 
Subſtance, that they be not hurt by 
the Hardneſs, or Roughneſs of the 
Aliment : And in Beaſts which 
feed upon Graſs, which they ga- 
ther together with their Tongue, 
theſe Papillæ are like ſo many 
Hooks, for the graſping, cutting, 
and pulling of the Graſs ; and per- 
haps by their Roughneſs, and rub- 
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bing upon the Palate, conduce 
to preſs the Spittle out of the 
Glands. Towards the Baſis of the 
Tongue are to be ſeen ſeveral ſmall 
Glande, like thoſe of the Cheeks. 
See Mouth. | 

Under the external Membrane 
there lics a thin viſcous Subſtance, 
which is white on that Side next 
the external Membrane, and black 
on that Side next the internal. 
When the Tongue is boiled, this 
Sabſtauce hardens, and is like a 
Sieve, being full of {mall Holes 
made by the Roots of the Papillæ 
Pyramidales. The internal Mem- 


brane is thin and ſoft; upon it 


there appear ſeveral Paillæ made 
of the Extremities of the Nerves 
of the Tongue, for which Reaſon 
they are called Nervaſæ. They are 
ſituated upon the Sides of the 
Tongue, 1 chiefly towards its 
Tip; they reſemble the ſmall Horns 
of a Snail, for their Extremities 
are round, and bigger than the 
reſt of their Bodies. The. Extre- 
mity of each Pafilla pierces the 
external Membrane of the Tongue. 
They quit thoſe Holes and remain 
on the internal Membrane, when 
the external is raiſed. Theſe Pa- 


zillz are the immediate Organ of 


Taſting. 

The Subſtance of the Tongue is 
mi ſculous, being made of Plans of 
Fibres of different Directions. The 
firſt, or external Plan, is made of 
ſtraight Fibres which ſurround the 
Tongue, reaching from its Baſis to 
its Point. When they contract, they 
ſhorten the Tongue. Under them 
there are ſeveral Plans of Fibres, 
which run from one Edge of the 
Tongue to the other, and they 
draw its Edges together. There 
are al'o ſeveral Plans of Fibres, 
which run from the Under to the 


Upper- 


L I 


Upper-fide of the Tongue; when 
hs contract, they make the 
Tongue broad and thin, Theſe 
two ſorts of Fibres lie fratum ſuper 
frratum, from the Tip of the Tongue 
to its Baſis : Firſt, a Plan of one 
Sort, and then a Plan of the other 
Sort, There is a ſmall Portion of 
Fat between theſe Fibres, but 
chiefly towards the Baſis of the 
Tongue. 

The Veſſels of the Tongue are 
Veins from the Jugulars, call'd Ra- 
nulares. It has Arteries from the 
Carotids, and Nerves from the fifth 
and ninth Pair. | 

The Muſcles of the Tongue 
are three Pair. The Stylogloſſus 
ariſes fleſhy from the Proceſſus 
Styloides, and thence deſcending, 
it is inſerted into the Root of the 
Tongue. Its Uſe is to draw the 
Tongue upwards. The ſecond 
Pair is the Genioglaſſus; it ariſes 
from the Infides of the Fore-part 
of the lower Jaw, and 1s inſerted 
into the Root of the Tongue, 
which it ferves to pull out of the 
Mouth. The third is the Cerato- 
70 which ariſes broad and 

eſhy from the Sides of the Os 
Hyoides, and is inſerted into the 
Root of the Tongue, which it 
Pulls directly into the Mouth. The 

ibres of this Muſcle, which are 
neareſt the Extremities of the Os 
Hyaides, were called the Baſroglo/- 
jus; but there is no Reaſon to 
diſtinguiſh them, ſince they lie in 
the ſame Plan, and their Fibres 
have the ſame Direction, Origina- 
tion, and Inſertion. The Tongue 
is not only moved by theſe Muſ- 
cles, but alſo by a Bone called Os 
Hyoides, which lies at the Root 
of the Tongue, and in Figure is 
like the Cree Letter v, from 
whence, and de., Forma, Shape, 
it has its Name. It is com- 
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that in the Middle makes its Ba- 
ſis, and is ſhorter than the other 
two. It is convex without, but 


concave within: The other two 


are joined to its two Ends by two 
intervening Cartilages; they are 
much longer than the firſt: They 


have each a Cartilage at their Ex- 
tremities and are called Cornua, . 


or Horns. The Baſis of this Bone 


is join'd to the Root of the Tongue, 
and its Horns are join'd to the 


Angles of the Cartilago Thy- 
_ — by two 24 
round Ligaments to the Proceſſus 
Styloides of each Side. 'This Bone 
is moved, and with it the Tongue, 
by five Pair of Muſcles, The firſt 
is the Geniohyoidæus, fo called from 
yl, Mentum, the Chin, and 
the reſt as the Word Hyoides : It 
ariſes fleſhy from the Fore-part 
of the lower Jaw internally, and 
is inſerted into the Bafis of the 
Os Hyoides, which, with the 
Tongue, it pulls upwards, and 
forwards. 
Sternohyoideus, which ariſes from 
the Inſide of the Clawicle, and 
aſcending above the Sternothyroide- 
1s, it is inſerted into the Baſe of 
the Os Hyoides, which it pulls 
downwards. 'The third is the 
Mzlohyoidzus, and ariſes fleſhy from 


the Inſide of che lower Jaw, un- 


der the Dentes molares, and 1s 
implanted into the Sides of the 
Baſe of the Os Hyoides : It draw- 
eth this Bone and the Tongue ob- 
liquely upwards. Its An 
the Ct which 1s wrong- 
nam'd, becauſe it ariſes not from 
the Proceſſus Coracoides, but from 
the upper Edge of the Scapula, 
near its Neck; and aſcending 
obliquely under the Maftoideus, 
it is inſerted into the Os Hyoides, 
and pulls it obliquely downwards. 


R 4 The 


Its Antagoniſts is the 


tagoniſt is 
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T be Belly of this Muſcle is a little 
tendinous in its Middle, that the 
Veſſels which go to the Head be 
not compreſſed, when it acteth. 
The fifth Pair is the S:ylobyoidzus, 
and ariſes from the Styloides Pro- 
cefſus, whence deſcending, it is in- 
ſerted into the Horns of the Os Hy- 
oides, which it draws to one Side, 
and a little upwards. The Belly 
of this Muſcle is perforated for the 
Paſſage of the Tendon in the Mid 
dle of the Digaſtricus. 

Liniment, is a Form of external 
Medicine made of unctuous Sub- 
ſtances, to rub upon any Part; as 
the Word itſelf imports. 
Uhypothmia, from Miwww, defi- 
cio, to want, and Yue, Anuimus, 


Spirit, is a F 5 or Swooning, 
from too great a Decay or Waſte 
of Spirits. | 


Lippitudo, is a Diſorder of the 
Eyes, from a Decay or Obſtruc- 
tion of their natural Moiſture, which 

makes them feel dry, and appear 
angry and red, commonly called 
Blear-ey'd. 

Liquamen, is any Thing capable 
of melting, and is generally uſed 
to expreſs ſuch unctuous Subſtan- 
ces as are procured by 

Liquation, or 

Liquefa#ion, which ſignify the 
ſame, from ligusfacio, to melt, or 
make into a Liquor. See Fuſion, 
which it is ſometimes alſo con- 
founded with. 

Liquid, or Liquidity, is ſuch a 
Property in Bodies, as is alſo ex- 
preſſed by Fluidity ; but this, ſome- 
what further than that, alio ſup- 
poſes a Power of Wetting, which 


all Fluids have not, and proceed. 


from a peculiar Configuration of 
Particles, which diſ 3 to 
adhere to the Surfaces of Bodies 
which are immerſed into them. 
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Litharge, is a Subſtance that ariſes - i 
in the Purification of Silver, al- | 


tho* from its yellow Colour, it is 
commonly called Litharge of Gold. 
It is much uſed in Emplaſters ; for 
it diſſolves by boiling in Oil, and 
is a proper Conſiſtence, as in the 
iachylon. 
Litbiaſis, from Nile, Lapis, a 
Stone; is the Gravel and Stone in 
the Bladder: And. 8 
Lithatomy, from the ſame, and 
Tipaw, ſeco, to cut ; is taking out 
the Stone by Cutting, the Operator 
being called a | | 
L:thotomiſt. Alſo, 
Lithontripticks, from the ſame, 
and rig, tero, to wear ; are ſuch 
Medicines as, by their penetrating, 
or deterging Qualities, cut, diſ- 
ſolve, or wear away ſuch Subſtan- 
ces, when generated in the Body, 
ſo. as to forward the Diſcharge of 
the Principles out of the containing 
Veſſels. T2 
Litus, the ſame 
which ſee. i 
Lixis ium, is a Liquor made by 
the Infuſion of Aſhes, or any 
burnt Subſtances, which is more 
or leſs pungent and penetrating, 
as it is impregnated with the Salts 
and fiery Particles abounding there- 
in. And what is left, after the 
Evaporation of ſuch a Liquor, is 
call'd a 
Lixivial, or, 
Lixiviate Salt; ſuch as all thoſe 
are, which are m:de by Incine, 
ration, 2 , 
Lobe, ſignifies turn 
of a romdiſh Aha 7 whence 
Roots of Plants are thus called 
in Botany : And in Anatomy, di-. 
vers Parts of the Body are thus 
diſtinguiſhed ; as the Lobes of the 
Ears, Lungs, Liver, and the like ; 
which Parts ſee, Bidloo uſes * 


as Linimentum 3 


AS . 


* Fa 
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is faſtened to the five u 
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Lo 
diminutive Lobellus, or little Lobe, 


for the four Proceſſes of the 


Brain. 
Loch, and- Lohoch, are Arabian 


Names for thoſe Forms of Medi- 


cines, which are now commonly 

call'd Eclegma , Lambatives, Linc- 

tut's, or the like; which ſee. 
Lochia, Loches, ſignifies ſuch E- 


vacuations, as are peculiar to Wo- 
men in Childbed. The neareſt De- 


rivation of this Term, that bears 
any Affinity to the Senſe it is uſed 
in, is from N, cubo, to lie 
down. See Placenta. | 
Loculamenta, ſtrictly ſignifies lit- 
tle Pockets; and thence the Term 
is made Uſe of in Botany, to ex- 
reſs thoſe little diſtin Cells or 
Partitions within the common Cap- 
ſula Seminalis of any Plant ; as 
"56 within the Seeds of Poppies, 


C. 

Loboch. See Loch. 

Longevity, ſignifies long Life, 
to procure which, Abſtinence and 


Regularity are ſuppoſed to be high- 


ly conducive. 

Longiſſimus Dorſi, is a Muſcle of 
the Back, that, at its Beginning, 
is not to be ſeparated from the Sa- 
crolumbalis, ariſing with it from 
the hinder-part of the Spine of the 
1lium, and upper Part of the Os 
ſacrum, and, as it aſcends, it gives 


Tendons to each tranſverſe Pro- 


ceſs of the Vertebræ of the Loins, 
Thorax, and Neck. In Conjunc- 
tion with ſome others, this helps to 
keep the Body erect. 

Longitudinal, Lengthways, is op- 
poſed to Tranſverſe. 
Longus Colli, is a Muſcle, that 
pper Ver- 
tebræ of the Back, and to all thoſe 
of the Neck; but becauſe the laſt 
are more moveable than the firſt, 
therefore, they are its Inſertion, 
and thoſe of the Back its Origi- 


* 
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nation. This to bend the 
Neck. "_ 


Longus Cubit æus, is a Muſcle, that 
in Conjunction with others, extends 


the Cubitus. It ariſes from the in- 


7 


ferior Ca of the Scapula, nigh its 


Neck, and paſſeth betwixt the twa 
round Muſcles. It deſcends on the 


Back. ſide of the Humerus, where it 


Joins with the Brevis and Brachie- 
us externus. GIS, 

Lotion, is a Form of Medicine, 
compounded of aqueous Liquids, 


uſed to waſh any Part with, from 


laws, to waſh. 

Loxenges, is a Form of Medicine, 
made into ſmall Pieces, to be held 
or chew'd in the Mouth till melted 
or waſted. 


Lubricity, is a ny chi 
of fluid Bokies, which es rs 
ſoft and yielding, as in Oils and 
— like, — Lubricitas, Slipperi- 
neſs. | 

Lues, ſignifies a Plague, or 
Contagion I 8 to 
modern Uſe, eſpecially when 
join'd with Gallica, or Yenerea, 
means only the Pox. There are 
various Opinions of this Diſeaſe, 
as to' its Cauſes and Propagations 
chiefly, which have their Founda- 
tion in Nothing but Conjecture. 


And many Caſes, that paſs for a 


Conſtitution - Pox, ſeparate from 


a Gonorrbæa, are not diſtinguiſn- 


able from ſome Species of 4 
Scurvy ; and are very often nei- 
ther from Infection, nor capable 
of communicating one: Such are 
to be managed, as the , 

roſies, Struma's, and the like; 


and ſeldom require any Thing 


to Venereal Diſorders. 
ut where it is remarkably, and 
certainly from Ven 


Foul- 


neſſes, it is to be managed ac- 
cording to the Appearance of 
Symptoms, either by Evacuation, 


and 


about the Loins, and Small of the 
Back, ſuch as precede Ague-Fits 
and Fevers. They are moſt com- 
monly from Fulneſs and Acri- 
mony, in common m_ Ur 

tion to Yawnings, er- 
— and erratick Pains in other 
Parts, and 1 — with Evacua- 
tion, generally Sweat, and 


e 
critical of Fe- 


vers. 
Lumbares Glandulæ. See Lafeal 
eins. Some Arteries, Veins, &c. 
are alſo called Lumberes, while 
are in their Paſſage thro' the 


ns. 

Lumbricales Muſculi, called alſo 
Fermiculares, for the ſame Rea- 
ſon ; both theſe Terms ſignifying 
any thing bearing Reſemblance 
to Worms, which the Muſcles 
thus called do, by their Smallneſs 
, ariſing from the Ten- 
dons of the Profundus, and are 
inſerted into the firſt Internodes of 
eac® Finger, on their internal Sides 
next the Thumb. They aſſiſt in 

ing the firſt Joints of the Fin- 
gers; for which Cauſe they are 
ſometimes call'd Flexores primi In- 
ternodii Digitorum. 
Luna, in the Lan of the 

ts, ſignifies Silver, from the 
ſuppoſed: Influence of that Planet 
(the 1 Moon) thereupon. The me- 
dicinal Virtues of this Metal are 
none at all, until it has undergone 
very elaborate Preparations. See 


Diſpen/atory. | 
| 3 Cartilago. See Tibia. 
Lunatic, fignifies being mad, 


from Luna, the Moon; becauſe 


it has anciently been an eſtabliſſi d 
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Opinion, that ſuch Perſons were 
much influenced by that Planet : 
And a much ſounder Philoſophy 
has taught us, that there is ſome- 
thing in it, but not in that par- 
ticular Manner as the Ancients 
imagined, or otherwiſe than what 
it has in common with other hea- 
venly Bodies, occafioning various 
Alterations in the Gravity of our 
Atmoſphere, and thereby affecting 
Oy Bodies. N 
ngs. This is an Organ in the 
hamag Frame, of ſo great Moment 


to its due Preſervation, that the 


Structure and Uſe thereof, can- 
not be too nicely enquired into. 
The Lungs are in the Middle of 
the Cavity of the Thorax, and are 
divided into two Lobes by the Me- 
diaſtinum; the Left is alſo frequent- 
ly ſubdivided by two more. 'The 
Figure of both Lobes together re- 
ſembles, in Shape, a Cow's Foot, 
being a little concave betwixt the 
two Lobes, where they embrace 
the Heart, and behind, where they 
lie upon the Yertebre ; but before, 
where they touch the Sternum and 
Ribs, they are convex. 'The Co- 
lour of the Lungs, in a Fætus, is of 
a pale red ; but after the Air has 
once entred them, they loſe their 
Red, and remain always pale, tho” 
in Adults they are variegated both 
with the one and the other, They 
are tied to the Sternum by the Me- 
diaſtinum before, to the Vertebræ 
by the Plura behind, where it riſes 
from the Vertebræ to the Heart by 
the Vena Arteria Pulmonalis ; and 
ſometimes to the Plura, where it 
covers the Ribs, and particularly in 
the left Side, and eſpecially after a 
Pleuriſy. 

The Lobes of the Lungs are 
covered with a double Membrane; 
the external, which is a Produc- 

un. 
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tion of the Plura ; and the Inter- 
nal, which not only immediately 
covers the Subſtance of the Lungs, 
but its inner Lamina alſo fills up 
the Interſtices which are between 
the Bunches of the ſmall Lobes, 


with little veſicular Cells. The 


fine capillary Blood-Veſſels are fo 
thick upon this Membrane, that 
it ſeems to be nothing but a Net- 
work of Veins and Arteries. 'The 
Subſtance of the Langs is com- 
oſed of an infinite Number of 
ittle Lobes of various Figures 
and Magnitudes; but their Sur- 
faces are ſo adapted to one ano- 
ther, as to leave but very few and 
ſmall Interſtices. Theſe Lobes are 
diſpoſed like ſo many Bunches of 


Grapes upon the Sides of the 


Bronchi; each little Lobe con- 
tains within its own proper Mem- 
brane, an infinite Number of ſmall 
and little orbicular Veſicles, which 
leave ſmall Interſtices between 
them, that are full of little Mem- 


branes, like thoſe which tie the 4 


Lobes together. 
of the 


The Extremities 
ie Branches of the Wind- 
pipe open into the Cavity of the 

eſicles, which are properly form- 
ed by its Membranes; but the 
capillary Blood-Veſſels are only 
ſpread upon the Veſicles like a Net, 


with frequent and large Inoſculati- 


ons. 

The Veſſels which enter the 
Lungs, are the Trachea, or Apera 
Arteria, by which we draw in the 
Air ; the Arteria Pulmonalis, which 
comes from the right Ventricle ; 
and Vena Pulmonalis, whoſe Trunk 
opens into the Left Ventricle of 
the Heart: Each of theſe divides 
into two Branches, for the two 
great Lobes of the Lungs, where 
they are ſubdivided into as many 


Branches as there are little Lobes 


LU 
or Veſicles in the Lungs. Where- 
ever there is a Branch 
Trachea, there is alſo a 
the Vein and Artery ; and 
Trachea is always in the Middle. 
Upon the Branches of the Trachea 
Arteria, which are called Bronchi, 
runs a ſmall Artery called Arteria 
Bronchialis, and a ſmall Vem call- 
ed Vena Pneumonica. The Artery 
comes from the Aorta, and the 
Vein opens into the Sabclavian. 
Upon the Bronchz, even to their 
minute Ramifications, run - like- 
wiſe the fine 'Threads of the eighth 
Pair of Nerves. Beſides theſe, the 
Lungs have Lymphaticks, which 
warm themſelves into the Tho- 
racick Da& ; but they are ſmaller, ' 
and make more frequent Inoſcula- 
tions than are obſervable any where 
elſe. This is the Paſſage of the 
Veſſels thro' the Lungs ; but be- 
cauſe the Trach:a Arteria has a par- 
ticular Structure, it requires to be 
particularly explained. See Aer 
Lungs 


rteria. 

From the Structure of the 
thus e _ may Yo HE 
cally deduced the great Effect | 
produce upon the Blood by 2 
of the Air: For, whilſt the Fetus 
is in the Womb, the Veſicles of the 
Lungs lying flat upon one another, 
compreſs all the capillary Blood- 
veſſels, which are ſpread upon them: 
but, as ſoon as we are born, the 
Air, by the Dilatation of the - 
rax, is thruſt into the Branches of 
the Trachea Arteria, and blows 

the Veſicles into Spheres ; by 
which Means, the Compreſſion be- 
5 _ off from the Blood-veſ- 
els, they equally expanded 
with the Lungs, al the Blood has 
a free Paſſage thro' the ona - 


Artery ; but when the Air is 
dun cut again by the Contrac- 
1 


LU 
tion of the Cavity of the Thorax, 
It being a fluid Body, compreſſes 
the oe and rug Veſlels 
upon them every where equally 
By this Compreſſion the od Clit 
les of the Blood, which, thro” their 
languid Motion in the Veins, were 
| grown too big to circulate in the fine 

capillary Vettel are broken and 
divided again in the Serum, and the 
Blood made fit for Nouriſhment 
and Secretion. 'This Preſſure of 
the Air upon the Blood-Veſſels, 
may be demonſtrated to be equal to 
160 Ib. Weight, and in Coughing 
or Crying it may exceed 400 lb. 
Weight. 

But, tho' theſe are neceſſary 
Conſequences of Reſpiration, yet 
ſeveral Experiments tend to de- 
monſtrate, that ſome Particles of 
the Air muſt likewiſe enter the 
Blood-Veſſels, and mix with the 
Blood in the Lungs : For, we are 
aſſured, that the Air will eſcape 
the Pores of any Number of 
Bladders, when compreſſed only 
by the Weight of the Water, into 
which it is ſunk ; and therefore, 
the Preſſure of 100 lb. Weight, in 
ordinary Refpiration, cannot but 
thraſt ſome Particles of it into 
the Blood-Veſſels. It is further 
ſhewn by the Air-Pump, that A- 
nimals cannot live, when ſhut up in 
common Air, tho' it retains its 
. wonted Preſſure. The ſame Me- 
thod alſo aſſures us, that Animals 
will live longer, when ſhut up in 
compreſſed Air ; and that, when 
they are dying in common Air, 
they may be revived, by preſſing 
in more freſh Air. It may like- 
wiſe be demonſtrated, that the 
Difference between the Gravity 
of the Air in the City, and that 
of the Country, which the Baro- 
meter ſhews to be very ſmall, 
can never be the Cauſe of that 
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Difficulty - of Breathing, which 


ſome experience in the one, and 
not in the other; for they are 


not near ſo ſenſible of the diffe- 


21 2 of the Air in the 
ame Place, as they are of a much 
ſmaller Pikerenge in two diſtinct 
and remote Places, where the 
Contents of the Air are diffe- 
rent. 

But the main ſe of Re- 
2 and the chief Office of 

e Lungs being to form thoſe 
elaſtick Bodies, of which the 
Blood does principally conſiſt, 
and which are ſo nec to its 
Circulation ; it deſerves further 
to be conſidered, that the Blood 
conſiſts of a Lymph, which is 
the common ehicle, ſeveral 


Salts, Ramenta of a thick Con- 


ſiſtence, and thoſe Globules, of 
which we are now ſpeaking; 
though ſometimes they are of 
different Colours, as white, blue, 
and purple, which any ane may 
diſcover with an ordinary Mi- 
croſcope. Now, it is certain, 
that theſe Globules may burſt, as 
in Obſtructions, or be very much 
exhauſted, as in violent Hemor- 
rhages, and yet be recovered, 
and recruited again, ſo that they 
muſt be formed ſomewhere or . 
other from the Chyle. And ſince 
it is certain, that they are not 
ſolid Particles, as both 
by occular Inſpection, and other 
eans; alſo, they actually 
do change their glob Figures 
into thole of oblong Sphæroids, 

az they move thro* the capi] 
Veſſels; from all theſe together, 
conſidered with their Coagulation 
with Acids, it is highly probable, 
that they may be little Bubbles, 
blown up from the viſcid Parts 
of the Chyle, by the Force of 
ſome ſubtile elaſtick Air, Now, 
no 
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| n6 Place in the Body can afford 
this elaſtick Fluid but the Lungs ; 
and this may be the Reaſon why 
the Chyle enters into thoſe two 
Veins only, which are juſt re- 
turning into the Heart, immedi- 
ately to be ſent into the Lungs. 
For fince in our groſs Element of 
Air, there is always interſperſed a 
finer Elaftick Fluid, which is the 
2 Agent in all the ſurpri- 
zing Effects commonly aſcribed to 
the other; though the groſſer E- 
lement cannot, yet this finer Fluid, 
by the fore - mentioned Force in 
Reſpiration, may be thruſt thro' 
the Sides of theſe Yeficu/z into the 
Blood-Veſſels. And ſince theſe 
Blood-Globules mutt neceſſarily be 
generated ſomewhere, and that there 
Is no Place in the Body beſides, 
thro* which this ſubtile Fluid can 
be ſqueez'd, with a Force ſufficient 
to carry it into the Blood, but 
in the Lungs, it is highly probable, 
that theſe Globules are there form- 
ed after the fore-mention'd Man- 
ner. The viſcous Part. of the 
Chyle being, by the ſhorteſt and 
fafeſt Courſe poſſible, brought into 
the returning Part of the Blood, 
is ſent from the right Ventricle of 
the Heart to the Lungs, and is 
ſpread upon the Sides of the Ve- 
culæ thereof in little fine Tubes, 
This fine Fluid then in the Act of 
Reſpiration, being ſqueez d thro? 
the Veſicles of the Lungs, and 
the Sides of the Blood-Veſſels, is 
forced into the viſcous Part of the 
Chyle now running by in the Se- 
rum; and by its perpendicular 
Preſſure on the Sides of that Ca- 


vity it forms, produces a little 


ſmall Bubble of a determinate Mag- 
nitude, and Thickneſs of Shell, 
from whence it has its Colour. 
After this, by the Force of the 
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ſucceeding Fluid, this little Bubble 


is broken off from the Pore, and 


d along the Artery; and the 
Cohekon of the Parts of the Shell 
of this Bubble being greater than 
the Force from without, whereb 
the thin Serum acts upon it, it is 
preſerved in its Figure thro? all the 
various Motions of the compound 
Fluid of the Blood. And, if it 
happen that theſe Bubbles ſhould be 
burſt (as they moſt certainly are by 


manifold Cauſes) whenever they 


come to the Lungs, they are new 
form'd again, whereby the 'Tex- 
ture of the Blood, and the Cir- 
culation thereof, is preierved con- 
ſtant and uniform: For, ſhould 


theſe Bubbles be all deſtroy d, there 
muſt of Neceſſity ariſe a generat 
Obſtruction in all the capillary Ar- 


teries. A Mixture of Oil and Vi- 
negar admirably exhibits the like 


Formation of Bubbles; for, when 
it is look'd upon thro' a Mieroſ- 


cope, it a to be nothing elſe 
but an Infinity of ſuch Globules 
form'd by the Immiſſion of Air 
and Vinegar into little Shells of 
Oil. See Blood. 
Lupia, is a ſmall, ſoft, round 
. N gt 3 
art of the Joints e Fin 
: Way, 


or Toes, moveable every 


but unattended with Pain ; being 
of much the ſame Nature with a 


1 1 

7 ſignifies olf, 
or Id. Beg; but ſome Perſons 
have figuratively apply'd it to a 
grievous eating Ulcer, like the 
Phagedena. | 

Lute, is a Mixture of ſeveral 
adheſive Subſtances together, to 
cloſe the Jjunctures of Veſſels in 
Diſtillation, from Lutum, Dirt ; 
Such Compoſitions being on any 
other Account of a mean VR 
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A : 
y A 6 is. a ſlipping of any 


Thing out of its Place, and is 
us'd to ſignify the disjointing the 
Bones in any Parts whatſoever ; 
which is done various Ways, and 
they are to be reduc'd by as 
many, according to the parti- 
cular Formation and Articulation 


of the Joint: For which ſee the gain 


Books of Practical Surgery. 
Lymph, or Lympha, is generally 


-us'd for ſuch a tranſparent Fluid 


as Water ; and therefore, in Ana- 
tomy, is us'd for the Contents of 
the Veſſels call'd 
Lymphadu#s, from Lympha, Wa- 
ter, and duco, to convey, or, 
Lymphaticks, which are ſlender 
pellucid Tubes, whoſe Cavities 
are contracted at ſmall and un- 
equal Diſtances, by two oppoſite 
ſemi- lunar Valves, which permit 
2 thin and tranſparent Liquor to 
through them towards the 
eart, but which ſhut like ow 
upon its returning. y 
Tie in al Parts of the Body; 


but after what Manner needs no ba 


at Diſpute : For, without 

ubt, all the wy M the 
Body, excepting the Chyle, are 
wi — For Blood in the 
fine capillary Veſſels, by a diffe. 
rent Pipe, from the common 
Channel, in which the reſt of the 
Blood moves : but, whether this 
Pipe be long or ſhort, whether 
it be viſible or inviſible, it is ſtill 
a Gland, whilſt it ſuffers ſome 
Part of the Blood to paſs thro” it, 
denying Paſſage to others. Now, 
the Glands, which ſeparate the 
Lymph, muſt be of the ſmalleſt 
Kinds, for, they are inviſible to 
the fineſt Microſcrope ; but their 
excretory Ducts, the lymphatick 


| (254) 
and not much unlike to Dirt, in 


L 
Veſſels, unite with one another, 


and larger as they approach 
the ", A. yet they do not open 
into one common Channel, as 


the Veins do: For, fometimes we 


find two, or three, or more Lym- 
phaticks, running by one another, 
which only communicate by ſhort | 
intermediate Ducts, and which 

unite, and immediately divide a- 
i In their Progreſs they al- 
ways touch at one, or two conglo- 
bate, or veſicular Glands, into which 
they diſcharge themſelves of their 
Lympha. Sometimes the whole 


Lymphatick opens at ſeveral Places 
into the Glands, and ſometimes it 
ſends in only two or three Branches, 


whilſt the main Trunk paſſes over, 
and joins the Lymphaticks, which 
ariſe from the oppoſite Sides of 
the Glands, rting again their 
Lympha to their common Re- 
ceptacles. Now, the Glands of 
the Abdomen, which receive the 
Lymphaticks from all the Parts 
it contains, as likewiſe from the 
lower Extremities, are the Glandu- 
lz Inguinales, Sacre, Iliacæ, Lum- 
res, Meſentericæ, and Hepatice 3 
all which ſend out new Lympha- 
ticks, which pour their Cond 
into the Receptacalum Chyli, as 
thoſe of the Cheſt, Head, and 
Arms, do into the Dadus Do- 
racicus, jugular and Subclavian 
Veins. Theſe Glands are round 
and ſmooth Bodies, about the Big- 
neſs of an Hazel Nut, bigger or 
leſſer, according to the — of 
Lymphaticks they receive. Their 
Subſtance is membranous, which 
divides the whole Bulk into lit- 
tle Cells, which receive the Lymph 
from the Lymphaticks; and 
therefore, they are improperly 
called Glands, becauſe they ſepa- 
rate no Liquor from the _—_ 

| . 2 
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It is true, that their exporting Lym- 
phaticks, communicating with their 
Arteries, do receive a Lymph from 
them ; but this is done without 
the Help of conglobate Glands, as 
the lacteal Veins do with the ca- 
pillary Arteries of the Guts: and 
the chief Uſe of theſe veſicular 


Bodies ſeems to be, that the flow 


moving Lympha may receive a 
reater Velocity from the elaſtick 
ontraction of their membranous 

Cells, as well as from the new 
Lymph immediately derived from 


the Arteries. If the Lymph be 


chymically examined, it will be 
found to contain a great deal of 
Volatile, but no fixed Salt, ſome 
Phlegm, ſome Sulphur, and a little 
Earch. 


The Uſe of the Lymph may 


be gathered from the Conſidera- 


tion of the Parts into which it 


diſcharges itſelf. That which comes 
from the Head, Neck, and Arms, 
is thrown into the jugular and ſub- 


clavian Veins. All the Lyphaticks, 


which the Parts in the Cavity of 
the Thorax ſend out, emp 

themſelves into the thoracic 

Duct, and the Lympha from all 
the reſt of the Body flows to the 
common Receptacle ; ſo that 
there can be no doubt, but that 
its chief Uſe is to dilute and per- 
fect the Chyle before it mixes with 
the Blood. Now the whole Lymph, 
which is ſeparated from the Blood, 
being requiſite for this Uſe, it is 
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plain, that there could be no Glands 
in the Abdomen appropriated for 
the Separation of the whole Lymph, 
but what muſt have had a v 
great Share of the Blood, whi 


es thro the Aorta, in order to 


eparate ſo a 

Lymph. ue Liver and Kid- 
nies requiring likewiſe a 
Quantity of Blood, and which could 
not be avoided, Nature choſe tg 
ſeparate the Lymph from the Blood, 
which goes to all the Parts 
of the Body, rather than appoint 
particular Glands for it in the - 


domen, which would have been 
more at Hand, but would havg 


robbed the other Parts of a large 
Quantity of Blood, and | 


a very unequal Diſtribution of it. 


Lynceus, from Lynx, a Creature 
of a quick Sight; is uſed by ſoma 
for a C/lyrium to ſtrengthen the 
gh * hence alſo Ne 

id to nceus, or Lynx- ey 
who hath 3 ſtrong Sight. 4 

iria or Leipiria, 18 uſed 
ſome, for that kind of burning Fe- 
ver, which is more commonly cal - 
led a Cauſus. 

Lyſa, u ο , or UH, ſtrictly 
ſign! es the Madneſs of a | 
which is communicable by his Bite, 
but is more laxly applied to the 
Bite of any venomous 5 
whence the Pulvis Antilyſſus in the 
London Diſpenſatory takes its Name, 
Ong ond good againſt ſuch 
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This Letter in Preſctiption 
1 is frequently uſed to figni- 
an Handful, and is ſometimes 
© put at the End of a Recipe for 


 Miſce, Mingle, or Mixture, a 


Mixture. 
Thus m. f. Julapium, ſignifies 


Mix, and make a Julep. 


Maceration, is an Infuſion either 
with or without Heat, wherein the 
Ingredients are intended to be al- 
moſt wholly diſſolved. 

Machaon, is the proper Name 
of an ancient Phyſician, ſaid to be 


one of the Sons of A ſculapius; 


whence ſome Authors haut fancied 


to dignify their own Inventions 
with his Name, as particularly, a 


 Callyrium deſcribed by Scribonius, 


entituled A/clepias Machaonis : And 
hence alſo, Medicine in general is 
by ſome called Ars Machaonia. 
Machine, from Machina, an En- 
gine is applied frequently to ſuch 
antrivances, with which Surgeons 
aſſiſt their Operations, chiefly in 
reducing diſlocated Bones. It is a 
Term in Mechanicks, where it is 
divided into Simple and Compound; 
the firſt is the Balance, Lever, &c. 


. and the latter is made of the for- 


mer, in an infinite Variety : hence 


o, 
Machinulæ, a Diminutive of the 
ſame Word, is ſometimes uſed b 
hyſical Writers to expreſs thoſe 
little Compoſitions, which are Parts 
of more compound Bodies, and 


which by their peculiar Configura- 


tion, are deſtined to particular Offi- 
ces. Thus in Anatomy, the va- 
rious Textures, Combinations, and 
Decuſſations of the Fibres com- 
2 the Muſcles, Nerves, or 
embranes, often are expreſſed by 
. 1 
acrocephalus, from daf mag- 
na, 3 x, Caper, * 
Head ; is ſometimes uſed to ſignify 
a Head larger than natural. 
Matrocoſm, from the ſame as 
the firſt Part of the foregoing, x- 
©, Mundus, the World; ex- 
preſſes the whole World, or viſible 
Syſtem. 8 
Macula, is applied by Phyſicians, 
to * any Spots upon the Skin, 
whether thoſe in Fevers, or ſcorbu- 
tick Habits; ſome alſo uſe it for 
thoſe Marks, which breeding Wo- 
men are apt to impreſs upon a Child 
by longing. hy 
Madefa#ion, is properly receiv- 
ing ſo much Moiſture, that a Body 
is quite ſoaked through by it ; 
whence Maida is ſaid by ſome of 
any thing made tender by Infuſion 


or Decoction. 8 


Madneſs. See Mania. 

Magia, wayia, Magick, anci- 
ently expreſſed, only an uncom- 
mon Extent of Knowledge in na- 
tural Things; as the Diſtinctions 
of Magician, Brachman, Druid, 
and Prophet, were aſcribed, by 
different Nations in the fame 
Senſe, to Perſons ſuppoſed to 


excel in it; but Chymiſtry and 


n Mt ä * 9 
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Enthuſiaſm have laterally much cor- 
rupted this Term by calling in the 
Aſſiſtance of ſome ſupernatural 
Power, and commonly that of an 
evil Spirit, for the obtaining ſuch 
Acquirements ; and chiefly Para- 
celſus, Crollius, and Helmont, have 
treated it in this Manner, alledg- 
ing much to be done in Medicine 
by Magick, or Inchantment : and 
hence ariſe likewiſe our modern 
Legends of Witchcrafts, and Ex- 


orciſms, which it is to be feared, 


have not a little been- encouraged 
by Prieſtcraft. 

Magiſtery, is a Term made Uſe 
of by Chymiits, to ſignify ſome- 
times a very fine Powder, made by 
Solution and Precipitation; as of 
Biſmuth, Lead, Sc. and ſome- 
times Reſins, and Reſinous Sub- 
ſtances, as thoſe of Jalap, Scam- 
mony, Oc. but the moſt genu- 
ine Acceptation is to expreſs that 
Preparation of any Body, where- 
in * Whole, or moſt Part, is, by 
the Addition of ſomewhat, changed 
into a Body of quite another 
Kind; as when Iron or Copper 
is turned into Cryſtals of Mars or 
Venus, Ic. But this Term is pret- 
ty much expunged, with the reſt 
of the chymical Jargon : tho? 

ara Kemedy, is ſometimes 
retained in the Cant of Empiricks, 
more for its great Sound than any 
Significancy. 

Magma, expreſſes the Dregs or 
Refiduum after Infuſion or Diſtil- 
lation. | 

Magna Arteria, the great Ar- 


tery, the ſame as Aorta, which 


ſee. 

Magnet, is a Load-ſtone, the 
wonderful Properties of which have 
2 puzzled and employed the 

nquiries of many great Men; 
but their Opinions thereupon are of 
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no great Uſe in Medicine. 
Magnetiſm, and 


Magnetical Vertues, are much 


uſed by ſome who find their Ac- 
count more in Amuſement than 
in uſeful Knowledge; and ſome af-. 
fect to explain or recommend, by 


ſuch Terms, thoſe Remedies, for 


the Application and Operation of 
which they have no better Reaſons 


at Hand. 'F 


Malacia, is a depraved Appe- 


tite, when ſuch things are covet- 


ed as are not proper for Food ; 


but the nj y of the Term 
rut, 


ſeems doub unleſs it be from 
wanrzogw, mollio, to ſoften, be- 
cauſe, too lax a Tone of the Sto- 
mach is generally the Occaſion 
of Indigeſtion,, and unuſual Cra- 


vings. 
Malanders, is the Name of a Di- 
ſtemper peculiar to Horſes. 


Malax, and Mala ation, is moi- 
ſtening or ſoftning any hard 
Body, from paruoow, mollio, to 
ſoften. * _ -- | 

Malicorium, Mali Granati Cori- 
um, is the Pomegranate Peel. 


Malignant, from malignus, ſig- 


nifying ſuch a Diſeaſe as is greatly 
aggravated, and is generally apply'd 
to fuch Fevers as are Epidemical 
or Infectious, and are attended 
with Spots and Eruptions of va- 
rious Kinds. See Por/on.. | 
Malleable, from malleus, a Ham- 


mer, ſigniftes any Thing that is ca- 


pable of being ſpread by beating; 
and is a Quality poſſeſſed in the 
moſt emment Degree by Gold, that 
being more ductile than any other 
Metal ; and is oppoſite to Friability 
or Brittleneſs. It depends upon a 


particular Configuration of Parts, 
and in many Inſtances is not un- 
like what is deſcribed under Fibre 
which ſee. 
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Malleus, ſigniſies a Hammer or 
Mallet, and is apply'd to one of the 
Bones of the Ear, for its Reſem- 


blance thereunto. 


Malleolus: the lower Proceſſes 


of the Tibia and Fibula are both 


thus called, which together make 
the Ankle. 
Mamma. See Breaſts. 
Mammiformis Proceſſus, the Breaſt- 


like Proceſs. Two Apophyſes of 


the Bones, in the back Part of 
the Skull, are thus called. See Ma- 


Foider. 


Mandibula, the Jaw. See Max- 
illa. Hence, | 
Mandibulares Muſculi, and 

Mandthoca, a poiſonous Root, 
which, when. artificially prepared 


by the Braſilians, affords them both 


their Bread and Drink. | 
Manducation, ſignifies the ACti- 
on of the lower for, in chewing 
the Food, and preparing it in the 
Mouth before it is received into the 
Stomach. ; 
Manducatorii Muſculi, are the 


- Game as the Ma/tters, which ſee. 


Mania, Madneſs : This is a De- 
lirium without a Fever; whence 
it is neceſſary alſo to explain what 
a Delirium is. To which Purpoſe 
it is, therefore, proper to obſerve, 
that as often as the Species of 
Things, wherewith we have 
been acquainted, are ' hurried to- 
gether, we Ry be ſaid to dream ; 
and thence in Sleep they are added 
with other Things, and variouſly 


confounded, from the rom pens Re- 
percuſſions of the 1 Spirits, 
Which 1 — rodu- 


cing Sleep, and preſſing the Nerves 


ſo as to revert the Fluctuations of 
their Juice. A Delirium is there- 


fore the Dreams of waking Perſons, 
wherein Ideas are excited with- 


out Order or Coherence, and the 
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animal Spirits are drove into ir- 
regular Fluctuations. If therefore 
the Cauſe, inducing a Delirium, 
be of that Nature, * it can ex- 
cite Id eas or Motions of a conſider · 
able Impetus, without any Manner 
of Certainty or Order; ſuch a De- 
lirium will be attended with Bold- 
neſs and Rage, and violent Mo- 


tions of the Body; that is, a 


Madneſs will be produced. Now 
it is plain, that all the known 
Cauſes of this Diſtemper give a 
22 Diſpoſition to the Blood 
or Motion, and render it fluxile, 
but not conſiſtent and uniformly 
thick enough; and therefore, that 
they dif) 2 Perſons likewiſe to 
continued Fevers; ſince they oc- 
caſion the Blood to be thrown out 
of the Heart, with an increaſed 
Force, unleſs ſome other Cauſe 
intervenes, whereby the Efficacies 
of theſe are interrupted in diſpo- 
ſing the Blood into febrile Mo- 
tions; and the Blood is ſo diſ- 

ſed, as often as it can be rare- 
by" into its minuteſt Parts ; that is, 
o uniformly rarefy'd, that it can 
eaſily with any Force, by the Mo- 
tion received from the Heart, go 
into Parts diviſible at the Occur- 
ſions of thoſe Orifices, into which 
it ought to be diſtributed ; for 
then the Cohefion of the Parts, 
which can be but very ſmall, will 
not be any. Obſtruction to the In- 
creaſe and Propagation of the 
'Blood's Velocity. But if it hap- 
pens, that the efficient Cauſe or 
the Heart throws the Blood with a 
greater Force, or that the Blood 
can the more eaſily be propelled 
in any given Time; it will oc- 
caſion at the ſame Time, that 


' ſome Parts of the Blood be more 
nearly united, ſo as to form 


Moleculæ, conſiſting of _— 
ar- 


0 
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Particles which Moleculæ will co- 


here to one another, and not fo 
eaſily obey the Direction of the 
Heart's propelling Force. The 
Blood hereupon cannot be uni- 
formly rarefy'd, nor enter ſo ea- 
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Marchaſite, ſome have uſed this 
Term only for Biſmuth ; but it is 
latterly made to ſignify in general 
all thoſe Minerals which have ſome 
metalline Particles, in how little 
Quantity ſoever in their Compoſi- 
uon | 


fily into the ſmall Orifices of the tion. 


Veſſels, and fo ſoon travel thro 
them, and therefore there will no 
Fever ariſe, but a Delirium with- 
out a Fever, wherein the Heat of 
the Blood will be greater, and the 
Preſſure in the Brain uncertain : 
whence uncertain Recurſions of the 
Spirits, inordinate Undulations, 
confuſed Vibrations of the Nerves, 
and a remarkable Energy of Ima- 

ination ; whence will proceed Au- 
ity and Paſſion beyond Meaſure. 


The Cure of this is in refrigerating 
Diet, Evacuation, and eſpecially 
as Emeticks and Cathar- 


Manica Hippocratis, Hippecrates's 


Sleeve: which ſee. 
wr wi a Handful ; is a 
Quantity often uſed in Preſcription 


amongſt Phyſicians, and is gene- 


rally marked thus, M. 

Manſorii Muſculi, from mando, 
to eat, the ſame as Maſters 
which ſee. | 


' Manus Chriſti, the Hand of 
. Chriſt, ſome fanciful. Perſons have 


iven this Name to Pearl Sugar, 
m their over Fondneſs for it as 


a Cordial. 


Maraſmodes, from Maraſmus, a 


. Conſumption, and .:i9@-, Forma, 
Shape; is uſed by ſome for ſuch 
Fevers as leave the Body greatly | 
Maraſmus, m anew, Mar-. 
y w lean 8 for that 


ceſco, to ˖ 
Reaſon uſed for a Conſumption, 


- where Perſons much of their 
- Subſtance. 8 $5548 


nals placed nearer 


| Fibres of the Bones, 
them leſs apt to break. This Term, 


Marmalade, is the Pulp of 
Quinces boil'd into a Conſiſtence 
with Sugar. It is ſubaſtringent, 
and grateful to the Stomach. 

Marrow. All the Bones of the 
Body, which have any conſidera- 
ble Ihickneſs, have either a large 
Cavity, or they are ſpongious, and 


full of little Cells. In both the 
one and the other there is an ole- 
aginous Subſtance, call'd Marrow, 


contain'd in proper Veſicles or 
Membranes, like the Fat. In the 
larger Bones, this fine Oil, by the 
grade Heat of the Body, is ex- 

'd through the Pores of its ſmall 


Bladders, and enters ſome narrow 
Paſſages, which lead to ſome fine 


excavated in the Subſtance 


of the Bone, according to its 


Length; and from theſe other 
croſs Paſſages, (not directly oppo- 
ſite to the former, leſt they ſhould 


weaken the Bone too much in one 
Place) carry the Marrow ſtill fer- 
ther into more longitudinal Ca- 
Surface of 
the Bone. All this Contrivance is, 
that the Marrow may * the 

and render 


and Medulla, the Latin for it, are 
frequently uſed in a figurative Senſe, 
to fignify the Internals, or Princi- 


ple of any Thing; as, the Marrow, 


y the Ancients, was judg'd a main 

Principle of Life. | 
Mars, denoted by this Charac- 

ter, J, amongſt the Cy 


under 


ſignifies Iron, becauſe 
8 2 
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under the Influence of that Pla- 
net. Naturaliſts abundantly in- 
form us concerning the Produc- 
tion of this Metal ; and phyſical 
Writers ſufficiently prove how 


much it & preferable, for all Me- 


dicinal Purpoſes, to Steel, which 
is only a more hardened compact 
Iron, made ſo by Art ; whereby 
it is rendered more unfit to yield 
thoſe Principles, or Parts, in Pre- 
paration, which the Phyſician re- 
quires 'to be drawn out. And be- 
cauſe this has ſo great a Share in 


Medicine, it is worth explaining 


by what manifeſt Properties this 
Metal comes to afford ſo much 
of Moment for ſuch Uſes. And 
to this Purpoſe, thus far in com- 
mon may be concluded, as from 
all other metalline Particles, That 
ſuch as can be mixed with the 
Blood, and made Part of the cir- 


cCulating Fluid, muſt, of Courſe, 
by the neceſſary Laws of Motion, 


from their ſuperior Gravities, be 
of great Force to break their 
Way, where Particles of leſs Gra- 
vities cannot. get through : For, 
Mechanicks teach No more 
plainly, than that The Momenta 
of all Percuſſions are as the Rec- 
tangles under the Gravities and 
Celerities of the moving Bodies. 
The more Gravity then, a metal- 
line Particle has beyond any other 
Particles in the Blood, if their 
Celerities are equal, ſo much the 
greater will the Stroke of the me- 
talline Particle be againſt every 
Thing that ſtands in its Way, 
than of any other not ſo heavy ; 
and therefore, will any Obſtruc- 
tions in the Glands and Capilla- 
ries be ſooner removed by ſuch 
Particles, than by thoſe which are 
lighter. This is a Way of Reaſon- 
ing, that is plain to the meaneſt 
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Capacity; and alchough it may be 


ed Mathematieal, a Name ſhock- 
ing to ſome in Phyſick ; yet it las 
no Conjuration in it, unleſs to force 
Aſſent by Demonſtration. But, if 
Steel, or Iron, has this Property, 
by Virtue of the Solidity, and 
ſpecihck Weight of its Particles, 
in common with ſome other Metals ; 
it has alſo ſomewhat further of an- 
Advantage of being a powerful 
De-obſtruent, from the Shape of 
its component Parts: For, both 
= Sight _ Taſte convince = of 
eir pointed an Figure, - 
cially, if we 2 in their 
Shoots into Cryſtals, in making the 
Vitriol, or Salt of Iron. For an- 
other _ A that — — 
an inted Fi 0 
Particles of — will they be effi- 
cacious to cut their Way through 
m_ Hindrances : So that upon 
a double Account, we ſee how 
this Metal deſerved its Eſteem of 
being a noble De-obſtruent. What 
has been obſerved likewiſe con- 
cernng Fermentation, or inteſtine 
Motion . being increaſed by Par- 
ticles elaſtick, does alſo plainly 
account how this Medicine comes 
to heat the Blood: For, the Reſi- 
lition of an elaſtick Particle, upon 
its Occurſion againſt any Thing 
that ſtops it, contributes to in- 
creaſe another kind of Motion in 
a Circulating Fluid, than that which 
is parallel to the Axis of the Veſſel 
thro' which it is propelled ; and it 
is this mixed Motion, upon which 
the Heat and Fluidity of the Blood 
depends, So that the chalybeate 
Particles being alſo elaſtick, they 
do heat and thin the Blood, by 
promoting its inteſtine Motion, as 
well as it through Paſlages, 
by increaſing its Weight and Force 
againſt them, 


There 


a 
MA 

There is another obvious Pro- 
perty of Iron, and many of its Pre- 
ations, which we have never 
yet had tolerably accounted for; 
and that is, its Aſtringence in the 
Bowels, and its promoting of U- 


rine: Which may, to ſome at 
firſt Sight, ſeem to different Ef- 
fects from the ſame Cauſe. But 
this will not appear ſtrange, when 
we conſider its ſtiptick corruga- 
ting Taſte upon the Tongue, which 
cannot but ariſe from the Points 
and Angles of its Particles, When, 
therefore, it comes into the Bow- 
els, as often as thoſe Particles 
touch any of the Fibres of their 
inner Coat, thoſe Fibres by the 
ſame Mechaniſm, will contract; 
and fo, by the Paſſage of a Cha- 
lybeate through the Inteſtines, will 
they be gently drawn into ſuch 
Corrugations, as to retain their 
Contents longer, by the Paſſages 
being rendered ſtraighter. And, 
that theſe Medicines have this Ef- 
fect in the Bowels, by this Means, 
is further evident, from the Twitch- 
es they give the Stomach ſome- 
times at their firſt Admiſſion, inſo- 
much as to draw it frequently into a 
general Contraction, and occaſion 
their Ejectment, by Vomit. 

Upon another Account alſo 
does Iron aſtringe in thoſe Parts, 
and that is, by hardening the Fæ- 
ces themſelves, whereby they are 
longer retained. In the crude Con- 
tents of the Bowels there are many 
Particles groſs and large in their 
Surfaces, which may be the fibrous 
Part of Food not digeſted enough 
to go off any other Way, but 5 
Stool. Now, theſe Filaments, or 
little Shreds of Fibres, though in 
themſelves inanimate, are capable 
in themſelves of Contraction, or 
rather Corrugation, upon the Con- 

dact and Impulſe of a ſharp- point - 
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ed Particle ; as we ſee in Leather, 
Vellum, or any membranous Sub- 
ſtances, how they will ſhrink up, 
at the Contact of Particles of Fire, 
or any ſubtile Acid. So that, be- 


ſides hardning the Coats of the 


Inteſtines, the Particles of a cha- 
lybeate Medicine aftringe ; that is, 
occaſion more conſiſtent, and leſs 
frequent Stools, by hardening the 
Contents of the Bowels, and ren- 
dering them more flow of Ex- 
pulſion. But the Caſe is very dif- 
ferent, when theſe Particles are 
ſtrained into a Fluid as fine as them - 
ſelves, and are 22 in Canals 
with a great Velocity. The ſmart 
and frequently repeated Vibrations 
of an Artery prevent any ſuch 
Contact as was admitted of in the 
Bowels, and only ſerves to for- 
ward their Motions; ſo that they 
can do nothing here but go on 
with the Current, until their Force 
ſtrikes them thro* ſome ſecretory 
Outlet : but by their Rapidity, 
and more forcibly Reſilitions up- 
on all Occurſions, they cannot, 
in this Scene, but greatly contri- 
bute to thin the Fluid, of which 
they make a Part ; and diſpoſe it 
more to ſupply the thinner Secre- 
tions, of Which that by Urine is 
chief: As alſo does the Gravity 
of their Parts, ſo far as the circu- 
lating Force will admit its Influ- 
ence, more diſpoſe them to go off 


that Way, as it does moſt of a ſa- 


line Nature, and ſuch as are. a-kin 
thereunto. 

After this, there can need but 
little to explain, how chalybeate 
Medicines anſwer ſo effeQually 
that known Intention of promo- 
ting the menſtrual Diſcharges : 


For, by heating the Blood, that 


is, rendering it more ſwift and 


fluid, the Blood muſt take up more 
Room, and preſs harder againſt 
S 3 the 


M A 

Ge of the Veſſels; wi, by 
increaling its Quantity of Impulſe, 
it alſo preſſes or Arikes —_— a- 
gainſt whatſoever oppoſes it, inſo- 
much as 0 break the 
Veſſels themſelves. And theſe Ef- 
fects it is moſt likely to have, of 
breaking the Veſſels, where their 
Contortions or Obliquities are 
greateſt, in Proportion to their Ca- 
acities and Diſtances from the 
eart. Whereſoever therefore, the 
Veſſels turn off neareſt to right 
Angles, and their Capacities are 
eſt, at ſuch a Place the Blood 

is moſt likely to break through: 
And ſuch is the Contexture of the 
uterine Blood Veſſels. | 
Mar ſupialis Muſculus, the ſame 
as Otturator Internus: which ſee. 
Martial, is ſometimes uſed to 
expreſs Preparations of Iron, or 


ſuch as are impregnated therewith ; 
as the Martial Regulus of Antimo- 
ny, Ce. 


. Maſſa, ſignifies Paſte, and is 
therefore apply d generally to the 
Compoſitions out of which Pills 
are to be formed. It is likewiſe, in 
a figurative Senſe, apply'd to ſome 
Collections of Fluids, and particu- 
larly that of the Blood ; for which 
it is frequently uſed. | 

Maſſeter, from ywacoazoua, 
manduco, to chew ; becauſe it is a 


Muſcle that helps to pull the Jaw 


upwards in eating. It 

Hort, ariſing 

and from the firſt Bone of the 
Jaw, and is inſerted into 

je: Edge of the lower Jaw, from 

its external Angle to its Middle. 


ick and 


ma, 


Its Fibres run in three Directions; 


thoſe from the Zygoma oblique- 
ly to the Middle of the jaw; 
and thoſe from the firſt Bone of 
the upper Jaw croſs the former, 
and run to the Angle of the lower 
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Jaw Y and the Fibres, that are 
in its Middle, run in a Perpendi- 
cular from their Origin to their 
Inſertion. 

Maſtication, or Chewing, is the 


Action whereby the Aliment is 


broke and divided into ſmall Pieces 
by the Teeth, and mixed with the 
Spittle or Saliva, in order to its 
being more eaſily digeſted in the 
Stomach. And, ; 
Mafticatores, are ſuch Medicines 
as are intended for chewing, in or- 
der to evacuate more than ordinary 
by the ſalival Glands, 
Maſtoides, from pars, Mamma, 
a Breaſt, or Dug, or Nipple, and 
:90-, Forma, Shape, are eſſes 
ſo called from their Figure; and al- 
ſo for the ſame Reaſon Mamilares 
or Mammiformes. 
Mater tenuis, ſo called from its 
Thinneſs. See ben 8 wy 
Materialifta, ſignifies a I 
or any eilen dealing in Drugs; 
but is a Term not much uſed by 
late Writers. 25 
Matraſs, is the Name of a chy- 
mical Glaſs-Veſſel, made for Di- 
geſtion, or Diſtillation, being ſome- 
what bellied, and riſing gradually 
taper into a conical Figure. | 
Matrix, ſtrictly ſignifies the 
Womb of a Female: Genera- 
tion Parts of, to Women : 
But ſome chymical Philoſophers 
thence figuratively apply it to any 
Thing which gives Nouriſhment 
and Encreaſe to any Bodies; fo 
e Earth is a Matrix to the Seed 
ſowed in it, Sc. | | 
Matter, or Body, is an impenetra- 
ble, diviſible, and paſſive Subſtance, 
extended in Length, Breadth and 
Thickneſs. This, when conſidered 
in general, remains the ſame in all 


various Motions, Configurations, 


9 
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* of putting on all Manner 
of Forms, 


and moving accord- 
ing to all Manner of Directions 
and Degrees of Velocity. The 
Quantity of Matter in any Body, 
is its Meaſure, as to its abſolute 
Weight. . 
atter ſubtile. This is a Fig. 
ment of the Cartefians, to avoid 
the Inconveniencies which they 
thought themſelves incumbered 
with, in allowing a Vacuum, for, 
that was what 3s thought Na- 
ture had an Abhorrence to ; and 


becauſe, without this Refuge, they ment of ns is 
had no other Way to account for /o that they muſt be a 
Motion, and many Phanomena, Whence it follows, that ſu 


n the Suppoſition of a Pleni- 
ur But . eaſy to ſhew their 
Miſtake therein: For, were there 
any ſuch Matter, and the Air full 
therewith, the Pay. of Air 
would be equal to the Denſity of 

uick-ſilver, and it would as much 
reſiſt the Motion of a Piece of I- 
ron downwards, as Quick-filver 
itſelf ; and therefore, could nei- 
ther Iron, or any other Body fall 
through it, which is contrary to 
all Experience, But yet to make 
this Matter more clear, it is worth 
taking Notice, that there is in 
every Body a Power of Reſiſtance, 
whereby, as much as poſlible, it 
preſerves itſelf in its preſent State 
of Reſt, or an uniform direct Mo- 
tion. By this natural Property, it 
becomes a Difficulty, either to put 


a Body into Motion when at Reſt, tious 
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may be moved either Way) that 
Reſiſtance cannot ariſe from its 
Gravitation; therefore, ſince no- 
thing elſe is in this Sphere of 
Lee to which can be attributed 
its Power of Reſiſtance, but the 
Quantity of Matter contained there- 
in, that muſt be accounted the 
Cauſe of its Reſiſtanee. Now, 
I two Bodies, which have equal 
Auantities of Matter, be moved ho- 
rizontally, in Directions oppoſite to 
one another, and meet with equal Ve- 
locities, they flop together, or the Mo- 
N 


eir 2 ; 
eavy. 


ch Bo- 
dies are equally heavy, that have 
equal Quantities of Matter. And, 
if there be no Vacuities, all Bo- 
dies under equal Superficies (as 
for Inſtance, all Spheres of equal 
Diameters) will alſo contain equal 
ities of Matter ; and there- 
fore from the foregoing, will be 
* heavy; that is, a Sphere 
of Lead would be no heavier 
than a Sphere of Wood of equal 
Bigneſs, if there were no Vacuities 
in the Sphere of Wood, which is 
contrary to all rience : and 
therefore there can be no ſuch 
Thing as a ſubtile Matter filling the 
Pores of all Bodies. 
Maturation, is moſt properly 
any of the- ripening of Fruit, 1755 
y ſome phyſical Writers, is apply 
to the 7. naar of excrementi- 
* extravaſated Juices into 


or to ſtop it when in Motion ehen and differs from Concocti- 


Hence we find, that a Sphere o 
Lead upon a Plane will, in ſome 
Meaſure, reſiſt being put into 
Motion: and whereas, a Motion 
parallel to the Horizon, towards 
the Eaſt, for Inſtance, is not op- 

te to that towards the Centre, 
1. e. its Gravitation, (for, a Body 


pro 
curl 


on or Digeſtion, which is the raiſing 
to a greater Perfection the alimen- 
tary and natural Juices in their 
per Canals, Medicines thus pro- 
ng Maturation, are generally 
called Ripeners, which ſee. 
Maxilla mferior, the lower Jaw, 


is * of one Bone, the Fibres 
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MA 
of which at the Chin do not oflify 


in Children, till they are about 
two Years old. It is compoſed 


of two Tables, which are pretty 


hard and ſmooth ; but betwixt 
theſe Laminæ it is porous, and full 
of little Cavities. Its Figure re- 
ſembles the Letter U. At each 


Extremity it has two Proceſſes; 


The uppermoſt is called Corone ; 
it is thin and broad at its Begin- 
ning, but it ends in a ſharp Point, 


which paſſing under the Procęſſus 


Zygomaticus, has the Tendon of 


the crotaphite Muſcle inſerted into 
it. The other, which is ſhorter 
and lower, has a round Head lin'd 
with a Cartilage, which 1s articu- 
lated into the Szzus of the Os Pe- 
trofum ; but, betwixt the Cartilage 
which lines the Sizzs, and that 
Which covers the Head of this 
Proceſs, there is a Third, which 
adheres to the Ligamentum An- 
nulare, which ſurrounds this Ar- 


ticulation. The Motion of the 


Jaw ſide- ways, abſolutely neceſſary 
in chewing, is much facilitated 
by. this looſe intervening Cartilage. 
The lower Edge of this Jaw is 
called its Baſis, and each End of 
it called the Argle of the lower 
Jaw. This Jaw has four Holes; 
two on its Inſide near its Proceſſes, 
and two on its Outſide near its 


Middle. By the internal Holes en- 


ter a Branch of the fifth Pair of 


Nerves, an Artery from the Caro- 


tids, and a Vein from the Jugulars, 
whoſe Branches are ſpread in the 
Roots of the 'Teeth. By the ex- 
ternal Holes theſe ſame Veſſels paſs, 
and are diſtributed upon the Chin. 
It has alſo ſixteen Sinus's into which 


the Teeth are ſet. 


Marilla /uperier, the upper Jaw. 


Ihe Bones of this Jaw are two, 
common to it and the Skull, cal- 
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led Os Mali, which ſee under 'Cra- 
nium; and eleven proper, that is, 
five on each Side, and one in the 
Middle. They are joined to the 
Bones of the Skull by the three 
common Sutures, and joined to 
one another by a fine but true Su- 
tare. The rl of tlie proper Bones 
is the Os Mali, or Zygoma, which 
is of a triangular Figure. Its 
upper Side makes the lower and 
external Part of the Circumference 
of the Orbit, where it joins the 
Os Spbenciden. Its internal Side 
Joins the Os Maxillare. Its exter- 
nal has a long Proceſs, which, 
joining that of the OJa Temporun, 
forms the Proceſſus Zygomaticus. It 
joins the Os Frontis at the little 
Angle of the Eye. It is con- 
cave within, ard flicks out a lit- 
tle forwards, making the high- 
eſt Part of the Cheek. The 1e- 
cond is the Os Maximum, or Max- 


illare, fo called, becauſe it is the 


wers, al Bone of this Part, and 
ath ſet in it all the Teeth of the 
upper Jaw. It is of a very irregu- 
lar Figure. On its Inſide it joirs 
the Os Mali. Its upper Sides make 
the lower and internal Part or Cir- 
cumſerence of the Orbit. At its 
great Canthus it joins the Os Unguis 
and Frontis. The lower Side of the 
Os Naft is joined to it. Under the 
upper Lip it joins with its Fellow 
on the other Side, and both joined 
together make the fore and greateſt 


Part of the Roof of the Mouth. 


It is very thin, and between its 
two Laminæ it has a large Cavity, 
which opens by a ſmall Hole mto 
the Noltrils. In its lower End it 
has fixteen $iz5's or Sockets, in 
which the 'Teeth are ſet. It has 
a ſmall Hole, called Orbiter ex- 
ternus, in that Part of it which 


makes Part of the Orbit, through 


which 


W » 
Fn gs 
: a 


A 
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which the Nerves of the fifth Pair 
which come from the Teeth paſs. 
Behind the Dentes Iuciſivi, where 
it joins with its Fellow, it has an- 
other which comes from the No- 
ſtrils. The third is the Os Ungazs. 
It has a little thin Bone which hes 
in the great Angle of the Orbit, and 
has a Hole in which the lachrymal 
Bag lies. There does not appear 
any good Reaſon for accounting this 
a Bone of the upper Jaw, becaule it 
lies entirely in the great Angle of 
the Orbit ; and there is more Rea- 
ſon to call it a Lamina of the Os 

ngioſum, than the Os planum. The 
fourth is the Os Na. This is a 
thin but ſolid Bone, which makes 
the upper Part of the Noſe. Its 
upper Part is joined to the Os Fron- 
tis by the Sufura tranſverſalis. 
One of its Sides joins its Fellow, 
where they are if Cnr by the 
Septum Narium. Its other Side 
joins the Os Maxillare. Upon its 
lower End the Cartilages of the 
Noſtrils are faſtened. Externally 
it is ſmooth, but internally rough. 
The fifth Bone of the upper co 
is the Os Palati It is a {mall Bone 
almoſt Square, and it makes the 
poſterior Part of the Roof of the 
Mouth. It is joined to that Part 
of the Os Maxillare, which makes 
the Fore-part. of the Palate ; it is 
alſo joined to its Fellow, and to 
the Procefſſus Pterygodæut. It has 
a ſmall Hole, through which a 
Branch of the fifth Pair of Nerves 
= to the Membrane of the Pa- 
ate. The laſt is called the Yomer, 


and is ſituated in the Middle of 


the lower Part of the Noſe. It has 
a Cleft in its upper Side, in which 
it receives the lower Edge of the 
Seſtum Nai. In its further End it 
receives a {mall 4pophy/is of the Os 


benoides, and its Under-fide joins 


the Os Palati. 
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Maxillary Glands. See Month. 
Mean, expreſſeth the Middle of 
any two Extremes. 55 
Meatus, a Paſſage, is uſed for 
any Outlet ow | WW; 
. Meatus torius, Opening 
of the Ear ; and ca” be 
Meatus Urinarius, the Paſſage of 
the Urine, &c. Ma 
Mechanical, from Machina, an 


Engine; is a Term much of late 


introduced into Phyſicks and Me- 
dicine, ta expreſs a Way of Rea- 
ſoning conformable. to that which 
is uſed in the Contrivance, and 
accounting for the Properties and 
Operations of any Machine. And 
this ſeems to have been the Re- 
ſult and Conſequence of rightly 
ſtudying the Powers of an human 
Mind, and the Ways by which it 
is only fitted to get Acquaintance 
with material Beings : For, con- 
ſidering an animal Body as a 
Compoſition out 
Matter from which all other ma- 
terial Beings are formed, and to 
have all thoſe Properties which 
concern a Phyſician's Regard on- 
ly by Vertue of its peculiar Make 


and Conſtructure; it naturally leads 


a Perſon who truſts to proper E- 
vidences in ſuch Affairs, to con- 
fider the ſeveral - Parts pgs. 
to their Figures, Contexture, 


"Uſe; either as Wheels, Pullies, 


Wedges, Leavers, Skrews, Chords 
Cont, Ciſterns, Strainers, and 
the like; and throughout the 
Whole of ſuch Enquiries to keep 
the Mind cloſe in View of the 
Figures, Magnitudes, and mecha- 
nical Powers of every Part or 
Movement, juſt in the fame Man- 
ner, as is uſed to inquire into the 
Motions and Properties of any 0- 
ther Machine, For 'which Pur- 


poſe it is frequently found * 8 
to decypher or picture out in Dia- 
: grams, . 


of the ſame 
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eration, as it is cuſtomary in 
common Geometrical Demonſtra- 
tions; and the Knowledge, ob. 
tained by this Procedure, is called 
Mechanical Knowledge : For which, 
ſee Introduction to Saxforius ex- 


 Mechanicks, is a Science that 
ſhews the Effects of Powers, or 
moving Forces, ſo far as they are 


apply d to Engines; and theſe are 


reckoned the Balance or Leaver, 
the Wheel, the Pully, the Wedge, 


and the Skrew. The Principle 


upon which all theſe depend, as 
to their Operation, may be un- 
1 by the following Pro- 


| et Boah, as A, with its Cele- 
wvity C, being given; and alſo ano- 
ther Body as B: to find the Velocity 
neceſſary to male the Moment, or 
Quantity of Motion in B, to be 
equal to the Moment of A, the gi- 
wer Body. 
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Now ſince the Moment of any 
Body is equal to the Rectangle under 
the Celerity and the Quantity of Mar- 
ter, (as in the Laws of Motion, 
which ſee) ſay as B: 4: : C: 
to a fourth Term, which will be c, 
the Celerity proper to B, ſo that 
its Moment ſhall be equal to that of 
A. And from hence it follows, that 
any Body, tho' ever ſo ſmall, may 
have a Moment equal to that of any 
other Body, tho' ever ſo great, 
which ſhall be moved with any gi- 
ven Celerity : Wherefore in any 
Machine or Engine, if the Velocity 
of the Power be made to the Ve- 
locity of the Weight, reciprocally 
as the Weight is to the Power; 
then ſhall the Power always ſuſtain 
or move the Weight, Let A B be 
a Vedtis or Leaver, whoſe Fulcrum 
is at C, and let it be moved into 
the Poſition of a c b. Now the 
Velocity of any Point in the 
Leaver, is as the Diſtance from the 
Centre, 


o 
* 
Ry 


Let the Peint 4 deſcribe the Arch 
A a, and the Point B the Arch 
Bb; then theſe Arches will be 
the Spaces deſctibed by the two 
Motions ; but fince the Motions 
are both made at the ſame Time, 


2 


ſimilar: Wherefore the Veloci- 
ties of the Points A and B, are as 
their Diſtances from the Centre C. 
2. E. D. | 
Now, if any Powers are ap- 
ply'd to the Ends of the Leaver 
A and B, in order to raiſe its 
8 and on. oy Force 
expoun e Perpen- 
diculars Sa and b N; ut £5 fl 
ing, as the right Sines of the for- 
| mer 


* e * 


to one another 


ñjöĩ§«öPVö . . ee . ß 
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mer Arches 5 B and à 4, will be 


alſo as the Radi 
Ac and B; wherefore the Velo- 
cities of the Powers are alſo as their 
Diſtances from the Centre. And 
ſince the Moment of any Body is 
as its Weight, or gravitating Force, 
and its Velocity conjunfly : if 
different Powers or Weights are 
applyed to the Leaver, their Mo- 
ments will always be as the Weights 
(or Powers) and their Diſtan- 


ces from the Centre conjunctly. Princip 


Wherefore, if to the fame Lea- 
ver there be two Powers, of 


* 


Weights apply 'd, reciprocally pro- 
5 8 their Diſtances Ton 
the Centre, their Moments will 
be equal; and if they act con- 
trarily, as in the Caſe of the Stil- 
liard, the Leaver will remain in 
an horizontal Poſition, or the Ba- 
lance will be i» gquilibrio. And 
thus tis eaſy to conceive, how 
the Weight of one Pound ma 
be made to balance a T . 
Se. And from hence tis plain, 
that the Force of the Power is 


not at all increaſed by Engines, they 


* 
but only the Velocity of the 
Weight in either lifting or draw- 
ing, is ſo diminiſhed * the Ap- 
plication of the Inſtrument, that 
the Moment of the Weight may 
not be greater than the Force of 
the Power. Thus, for Inſtance, 


if any Force can elevate a Pound 


Weight with a given Velocity, tis 
impoſſible by any Engine to effect 
that the ſame Power raiſe two 
Pound Weight with the ſame Ve- 
locity; but tis poſſible by an En- 
gine to raiſe two Pound Weight 
with half the Velocity, and 10000 
Times the Weight with „dsds of 
the former Velocity. As the 
Skrew is alſo nothing but a Wedge 
driven with a Leaver, its Power 
may be in the ſame. Manner cal- 
"heb 


* 
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ME 
culated; as likewiſe all che other 
Powers, from their Affinities, here- 
unto: And an' abſolute Neceſſity 
there is of forming ſome- generab 
Notions of theſe — to under · 
ſtand the Mechani Conſtructure 
of an human Body, and more par- 
ticularly, what Power the Limbs 
have in Motion by vertue of the 
different Shapes and Inſertions of 
their Muſcles, which are 
e e Affections of thelſe 
Mechanical Affettions, are ſuch 
ies in Matter or Body as 


Motion: And. + i 
Mechanical Cauſes, are uſed in 
the ſame Senſe: And | 

Mechanical Solutions, ate Ac- 
counts of Things upon the ſame 
Principles. | 


Meconium, from pinoy, Papas 


ver, a Poppy, is properly the con- 


denſed Juice of Poppies, or : 
but it 2 uſed alſo for 2 
ments of a Feztus which adhere to 
the * after Birth, becauſe 
have been imagined to have 
ſome Reſemblance to Opium in 
Colour. 

Metiana, a Vein of the Cubit is 
thus beer 9 in the 
Middle between the Cephalick and 
Baſilick. 


double Membrane, formed by the 
Continuation of the Plaura, which = 
comes from the Stem, rand 

goes ſtraight down thro* the middle 
of the Thorax to the Vertelræ, di - 


viding the Cavity in two. It con- 
tains in its ings, the Heart 
in its Pericardium, the Vun 'Cava, 


the OE/ophagus, and the ſtoma- 
chick Nerves. The Membranes of 
the Mediaſtinums are finer and 

: thinner 
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ME 
| kave a little Fat. The Mediaſti- 
num receives Branches of Veins 
and Arteries from the mamillary 
and diaphragmatick, and one pro- 
per called aftina : Its Nerves 
come from the Stomachick ; it 
has alſo ſome Lymphaticks, which 
open into the thoracick Duct. 
The Madiaſtinum divides the Tho- 
rax into two Parts, to the End 
that one Lobe of the Lungs may 
"officiate, if the other be hindered 

by a Wound on the other Side. 
Sometimes there is a Matter con- 
tamed betwixt its Membranes im- 
mediately under the Stermm, which 
may occaſion the trepanning of this 


Mediaſtinem Cerebri, is the ſame 

as Septum tranſuerſum, which ſee. 

edicaſter, a falſe Pretender to 
the Knowledge of Medicine ; the 
ſame as Quack. 

Medicament, the ſame as 

Medicine ; the ordinary Uſe of 
this Term needs no Explanation : 
but it is alſo frequently uſed to ex- 
preſs the whole Art of Healing, and 
includes all the Parts belonging 
thereunto, By the Schools it is di- 
vided into, 1. Phy/iologia ; 2. Pa- 
thologia 3 3. Semeiotica ; 4. Hygi- 
cina ; 5. Therapeutica : Which {ſee 
under ther reſpective Names. 

A 
of Medicines Dr. Keil has given, 
in his Account of Animal Secreti- 
on, to the following Effect: A few 
different Sorts of Particles variouſ- 
yy combined, will produce you: 

ariety of Fluids ; ſome may have 
one Sort, ſome two, ſome three, 
or more; and perhaps the aqueous 
Fluid is the common Baſe of all 
Secretions. If we ſuppoſe only 
ive different Sorts of Particles in 
the Blood, and call them a, 6, 
c, d, e, their ſeveral Combinations, 
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. thinner that the Pleura, and they without 


Idea of the Operation 


lating Faculty, whereby the 


varying the Proportions 
in which they a mixed, will be 
theſe following; | | 


: 2 

: bde : bec : dec: 
a bed: abce: ac de- ade: 
bede : abe de: 


but whether more or leſs, need 
not be determined. No Theory 
of Secretion has hitherto been 
able to give any tolerable Account 
of the Operation of ſuch Medi- 
cines as promote Evacuation. For 
if the Humours are equally mixed 
with the Blood, that is, if the 
Blood is in every Part of the Body 
the ſame, and its Particles are not 
more apt to form certain Hu- 
mours, in ſome certain Parts of 
the Body than in others ; or if 
they are not forced by the Power 
of ſome Medicine to form ſuch 
Humours ; then the Quantities of 
Humour, ſeparated in equal Times, 
will always be as the Velocity of 
Blood : but the Velocity of the 
Blood is doubled by any Medicine, 
and never tripled by the moſt acute 
Fever. The Quantity of Hu- 
mours, however drawn off by eva- 
cuating Medicines, is often twenty 
Times greater than the natural 


Quantity; and therefore upon Sup- 


poſition that the Humours are eve- 
ry where equally mixed with the 
Blood, the Operation of evacuating 
Medicines can never be account- 
ed for. 

Though this Argument has the 
Strength of a Demonitration, yet 
there are” _ who explain the 
Operation of purgative and other 
evacuating Medicines by a ſtimu- 
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giſh Juices are not only forced 
out, but the obſtructed Canals 
O and the Motion of the 


Blood quickened. But though ſuch 


a Power be allowed, it would re- 


main to be explained, why certain 


Medicines do only e cer- 
tain Glands? For it is evident, 
that evacuating Medicines have 
ſome other Power beſides that of 
ſqueezing out ſtagnant, Juices, be- 
cauſe when they are all ſqueezed 
out, they ſtill evacuate as much, 
if they are repeated, as they did 
before, as is plain by continuing 
a Salivation for many Days. Se- 
condly, We cannot ſuppoſe that 
all Bodies have every where, and 
at all Times, Juices ſtagnating ; 
but theſe Medicines conſtantly 
roduce their Effects, more or 
eſs, at all Times. Thirdly, If 
the Veſſels be ſuppoſed to be ob- 
ſtructed, and evacuating Medicine 
could but double the Quantity 
that was evacuated before it was 
taken, Fourthly, If theſe Medi- 
cines operate only theſe Ways, 
then in an healthful Body, where 
there were no Obſtructions, they 
would have no Effect at all. Fifth- 
ly, If the removing Obſtructions 
were the Cauſe of a greater Quan- 
tity evacuated, then the Evacua- 
tion ſhould ftill continue in a 
greater Degree, than before the 
Obſtruction was removed; where- 
as in Fact, we conſtantly find it 
leſs, as the Medicine works off. 
Sixthly, Though a Medicine by 
ſtimulating a Veſſel may quicken 


the Motion of Fluid in that Veſſel, 


yet it can never increaſe the _ 
tity of Fluid running through it 
in equal Spaces of Time, becauſe 
it quickens the Motion of the Fluid 
0 1 by contracting the Veſſel; 
and therefore, the faſter the Fluid 
1s made to run through the Veſlel, 
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the leſs Fluid the Orifice of the 
Veſſel admits : And conſequently, 
after the Veſſel is con d 

the ſtimulating Medicine, the Se- 
cretion will be leſs inſtead of be- 
ing greater. That a Stimulus 
cauſes the Part upon which it acts 
to contract, is Matter of Fact, and 
that purgative Medicines do fti- 
mulate the Bowels ; but likewiſe 


it may perhaps be ſaid they ſti- 
mulate the Heart and 1 


and increaſe their Force, ſeein 
they not only 2 but rails 
the Pulſe : So a greater Quan- 
tity of Blood is ſent to the Glands 
of the Guts, This may be grant- 
ed, but not that it is the principal 
Action of purgative Medicines, 
becauſe that by the ſame Force 
a greater Quantity of Blood is 
ſent to all the other Glands' of the 
Body, whoſe Fluids are not how- 
ever ſenſibly increaſed ; and the 
Eb of 8 3 

uantity in rtion 
any A they cannot be 
ſo much dilated by the greater 
Force of the Blood, as others which 
are not ſo much ſtimulated by the 
Medicine. : 
There are others who will have 
evacuating Medicines endued with 
an attenuating Quality,” by which 
they diſſolve all the Coheſions of 
the Particles of the Blood, and ſo 
ſet the ſeveral Humours at Liber- 
to paſs through their proper 
lands: But if theſe Medicines 
have a Power univerſally to diſ- 
ſolve all the Coheſions of the 
Blood, then every evacuating Me- 
dicine would equally and indiffe- 
rently increaſe the Quantity of 
every Secretion: Mercury would 
as conſtantly purge as ſalivate, 
and Nitre promote Perſpiration 
as well as it does 3 but 5 
is repugnant to Experience. 

they 


M E 
they have aPower to diſſolve cer- 
tain Coheſions and not others, 
this is but ſetting certain Particles 
at Li to paſs throug 

p__ ds, Wennch e ap ſo 
I e, and 1s a preparing u- 
mours, in 2 to increaſe the 
Quantity of Secretion. Evacua- 


h their 
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ting Medicines muſt therefore have 


a Power to affe& ſome Particles, 
and not others; that is, to repel 
ſome, and attract, retain, and al- 
ter others; and this is what may be 
- affirm'd to be in all Medicines, and 
is what a thouſand chymical Expe- 
riments demonſtrate. | 

The ſeveral Humours then be- 
ing formed by the different Cohe- 
ſion of the Particles of Le fra 
Quantity of Humour ſecerned by 
any Gland, muſt be in a Propor- 
tion compounded of the Propor- 
tion, that the Number of the Par- 
ticles cohering in ſuch a Manner 
as is proper to conſtitute the Hu- 
mour, which paſſes through the 
Gland, bears to the Maſs of Blood, 
and of the Pro 8 of the 
Quantity of Bl arrives at 
the Gland And hence it follows, 
that where there is a determinate 
Quantity of a certain Humour to 
be ſeparated, the Number of Par- 
. ticles proper to compoſe the ſe- 
cerned” Liquor, muſt be recipro- 


cally proportional to the 8 


of Blood that arrives at the Gland: 


And therefore, if the Quantity of 
Secretion is to be increaſed, the 


Number of Particles is to be in- 


creaſed ; if tbe Secretion is to be 
leſſened, the Number of Particles 


proper for ſuch a Secretion, is to 
: be eſſen d in the ſame Proporti- 
on. Medicines therefore which 


not diminiſh the 
mour which flows to this other, 


ven, muſt neceſſarily increaſe the 
tity of Humour which paſſeth 
through the Glands of the Inteſtines, 
if the Quantity of Blood which ar- 
rives at the Glands is not diminiſh- 
ed in the ſame Proportion, as the 
Number of Particles is increas'd. 
After the ſame Manner do Diure- 


ticks, Sudorificks, and Medicines 


which promote all other Secretions, 
operate. 

"Why increaſing the Quantity 
of ſome Secretions ſhould dim? 
niſh that of others, is not eaſy to 
explain upon any other Foot: 


For if the Blood be equally mix'd 


in every Part of the Body with all 
the Humours which are ſeparated 


from it; that is, if the Mixture of 


the "Blood is every where alike, 


ſo that every Humour bears the 
ſame Pro 


rtion to the reſt of the 
Arterial Blood, in one Part of the 


Body that it does in another; and 


if every Humour has its own pro- 


per Gland through which it is ſe- 


parated, then what is ſeparated by 


one Gland is not ſubſtracted from 


another, and conſequently does 
Quantity of Hu- 


but does, indeed, rather increaſe 
the Quantity of this other Secreti- 


can alter the Coheſions and Com- 
binations of the Particles, can ei- 
ther increaſe or diminiſh the Quan- 


—— 


on: For the more any one Humour 
is carry'd off, the greater Pro- 
portion any other, remaining in 
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to forbid 


and therefore 
ance from Art to help forward, or 
* the Humours for ſuch a Cri- 


thoſe Days, wherein 
ny other Evacuation, is moſt conve- 


after Dinner, and going 


M E 
the Blood, bears to the remaining 
Blood ; -and therefore; the more 
any one Secretion is increaſed, the 
more all the reſt ſhould be increa- 
ſed likewiſe. But if all the Hu- 
mours are compoſed by a Combi- 
nation of a ſew different Sorts of 


Particles, then the more apt theſe 


Particles are to run into any one 
Sort of Combination, the leſs all 
other Combinations muſt be; and 
conſequently the increaſing any one 
Secretion muſt neceſſarily dimi- 
niſh the Quantity of all others; 
but moſt eſpecially of that which 
has the moſt of the fame Sort of 
Particles. 

Medicinal Days, ſuch are ſo call'd 
by ſome Writers, wherein no Cri- 
ſis or Change is expected, ſo as 
Uſe of Medicines, 
in order to wait Nature's Effort, 
require all Aſſiſt- 


: but it is moſt properly uſed for 
ing or a- 


niently comply d with. 
Medicinal Hours, are thoſe where- 


in it is ſuppoſed that Medicines 
may be taken to the 
vantage, commonly r 
Morning faitmg, about an Hour 


eateſt Ad- 
oned in the 


before Dinner, about four Hours 


to Bed; 
but in Acute Caſes the Times are 


to be governed by the Symp- 


toms and Aggravation of the Di- 


ſtemper. 
editullium, is that ſpongy Sub- 
ſtance between the two Plates of 
the Cranium, and in the Interſtices 
of all laminated Bones. 
Medium, ſignifies that 


Space or Region through which 


ies move, as Air, Water, &c. 
And whatever Denfity or Tena- 
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called the Refflance of the 7 ng 
1 


ME 
city there is in the Parts of the 
Medium, whereby Bodies movin 
in it are retarded or ſtopped, 


This Dr. Vallis has aſſerted to be 


always as the Square of the Velo- 
city of the moving Body; but in 
a very denſe Medium, it muſt be 


in a leſs Ratio. For in the former 


ä it is conſidered, that 
by Action of a ſwift Body, 
there is 2 to the ſame 
tity o Medium a 
—— — - N 
er Velocity. As to the di 
Reſiſtances _ from the 
different 3 moving Bo- 
dies thro' the ſame Medium, they 
are too various to be here re- 
cited : for which, therefore, con- 
ſult the Works of Mathematici- 
ans on that Head. See alſo Pro- 


jectiles. 


Medius Venter, the middle Ven- 
ter, is the Breaſt, or Thorax. | 
Medulla, Marrow : which ſee. 
Medulla Cerebri, is the white 
foft Part of the Brain, covered on 
the Outſide with the cortical Sub- 
ſtance, which is of a more dark or 
aſhy Colour. See Brain. | 
Medulla oblongata, is that Part 
within the Skull, which is the be- 
ginning of the ſpinal Marrow ; 
it is t three or four Inches in 
Length within the Skull, and then 
it deſcends to the Os Sacrum, 
through the Hole of the hinder 
Part of the Head and the Verte- 
bre: It ſends out ten Pair of 
Nerves to the Cheſt, the Aus- 
men, and the Limbs. This is 
accounted the common Senſory, 
or Seat of Senſation, whereunto 
all the Impreſſions made upon the 
Nerves, by external Objects, are 
returned. 
Me- 


ME 

Medulla Spinalis, or the Spinal 
Marrow, is the Continuation of 
the Medulla Oblongata, without the 
Skull, and which, paſſing through 
all the Vertebræ of the Back, ends 
in the Os Sacrum. It is the Origin 
of moſt of the Nerves of the Trunk 
of the Body, ſending out thirty Pair 
on each Side to the Limbs; to the 
great Cavities, and other Parts. By 
a nice Hand it may be ſevered 
into many ſmall Fibres, which may 
be traced up to its Original, the 
Dedulla Oblongata. 

Medullary Oil. The finer and 
more ſubtile Part of the Marrow 
of the Bones is thus called. Dr. 
Clopton Havers, in his Ofteology 
fays, It paſſeth not into them by 
Dus, but by ſmall Pores formed 
into the Veſicles or Glandules, 
which are conglomerated into di- 
ſtinct Lobules, contained in ſeveral 
Membranes inveſting the whole 
Marrow; all which Veſicles or Bags 
are propagated from the outward 
Coat of the Arteries ; and by 
which it paſſes from one to an- 
other, till it arrives at the Sides or 
extreme Parts of the Bone. That 
Part of it which is ſupply'd to 
the Interſtices of the Joints goes 
into them by Paſſages, penetrating 
thro? the Bone into thoſe Cavities, 
and form'd for that End. The 
Uſe of this Oil is either common 
to all the Bones, whoſe Temper it 

reſerves and keeps from being too 
þrittle ; or more peculiar for the 


Joints, where it is very ſerviceable, 
1. To lubricate the Bones at their 
Extremities, that they may move 


more eaſily and free. 2. To keep 
the Ends of the articulated Bones 
from growing hot with Motion. 
3. To preſerve the Joints from 
wearing by Attrition, and rubbing 
againſt one another. And, 4. To 
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ME 
reſerve the Ligaments of the 
Tons from Dryneſs and Rigidity ; 
and Jubricate thoſe Parts which 
ſlide upon the Bones, and keep the 
Cartilages, which are join'd to them; 
flexible. IS. | 

Megales, ue, t; is pre- 
fixed to many Things which — 
their common Bulks, as Mega. 
nos, weryangPove-," to one who hath 
a large Voice; and Megaleſplauch- 
uns, wiyanoaeyx®., by Hippo- 
crates, to one who hath Viſcera pre- 
ternaturally large. 

Melanagogues, are ſuch Medicines 
as are ſuppoſed particularly to 
purge off black Choler ; from u- 
Xs, niger, black, and ayw, duco, 
to lead: but there is no ſuch Di- 
ſtinction of Choler now much re- 
garded, and conſequently this Term 
15 but little uſed. 

Melancholy, from widas, niger, 
black, and yoann, Bilis, Choler; 
thus called, becauſe ſuppoſed to 

roceed from a Redundance of 
lack Bile ; but it is better known 
to ariſe from too heavy and too 
viſcid a Blood, which permits not 
a ſufficiency of Spirits to be ſepa- 
rated in the Brain to animate and 
invigorate the Nerves and Muſcles. 
Its Cure is in Evacuation, Ner- 
vous Medicines, and powerful Si- 
mull. | 

Meliceris, from pwiN, mel, Honey; 
is a Tumour incloſed in a Gi, 
and conſiſting of Matter like Ho- 
ney : It gathers without Pain, and 
gives Way to Preſſure, but returns 
again, It is to be cured by warm 
Diſcutients. 

Melofis, widwaw, is a Term 
which frequently occurs in Hippo” 
crates, De Catit. YVulner. for 
Search into Wounds which is made 
by Surgeons with the Specil/um Or 
P r obe. And, » 

Medis 
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Me lotis, unde, is uſed for the 
lefler Specillum, and often for that 
particular Inſtrument contrived to 
ſearch or cleanſe the Ear with, more 
commonly called Auriſcaltium. 

Mellego, was formerly much uſed 
for any Juice or Liquid that was 
boiled up to the Conſiſtence of 
Honey. | 

Membrane. This is a Web of 
ſeveral Sorts of Fibres mterwoven 
together for the Covering and 
Wrapping - up ſome Parts. The 
Fibres of the Membranes give 
them an Elaſticity, whereby they 
can contract, and cloſely graip 
the Parts they contain, and their 
nervous Fibres give them an ex- 
quiſite Senſe, which is the Cauſe 
of their Contraction; they can, 
therefore, ſcarcely ſuffer the Sharp- 
neſs of Medicines, and are difh- 
cultly united, when wounded. In 
their Texture there is a Number 
of {ſmall Glands, which ſeparate 
an Humour fit for moiſtening the 
Parts which they contain. By rea- 
ſon of the Thickneſs and Tranſ- 

arency of the Membranes, the 
Ramieations of the Blood-Veſſels 
are more apparently to be ſeen 
in them than in any other Part of 
the Body; here the innumerable 
Diviſions, Windings, and Turn- 
ings, ſerpentine Progreſſions, and 
frequent Inoſculations not only of 
Veins and Arteries together, but 
alſo of Veins with Veins, - and 
Arteries with Arteries, make a 
moſt agreeable Embroidery, and 
delicate Network covering the 
whole Membrane. Nor is Nature 
always conſtant to the ſame Diſpo- 
ſition, but delights in Variety here, 
as well as in the Diſpoſition of the 
Branches and Leaves of Plants 
and Trees. Thoſe that cover the 
ſolid Parts are properly called 


Membranes ; and they have their 


(ogy 


particular Names, as the Perito+ 
neum, Which wraps up all that is 
contained in the Abdomen; the 
Pleura, that which is in the T 
rax ; the Periaſteum, the Bones; 
and the Pericardium, the Heart. 
Thoſe which form the Coats of 
Veſſels, and which contain the 
Humours, as thoſe of the Veins . 
and Arteries, Stomach, . Bladder, 
Inteſtines, Teſticles, c. are called 
Tunicles or Coats: and thoſe which 
cover and embrace the Brain, 
as the Dura Mater, and the Pia 
Mater, are called Meninges. Of 
all theſe Kinds of Membranes, 
ſome are thin, and - ſome are 
thick; and the ſame Membrane 
is thick in ſome Places, and thin 
in others, as in the Membrane 
Adipoſa, which is thicker in the 
Neck than in any other Part of 
the Body. The Uſe of the Mem- 
branes is to cover and wrap up 
the Parts, and ſtrengthen them; 
to ſave them from external In- 
juries; to preſerve the natural 
Heat; to join one Part to ano- 

ther; to ſuſtain ſmall Veſſels, and 
the Nerves which run thro' their 
Duplicatures; to ſtop the Re- 
turning of the Humours in their 
Veſſels, as the Valves ſtop the Re- 
turning of the Blood in the Veins 
and Fleart ; of the Chyle in the 
LaQeals and thoracick Du&; and 
of the Lympha in the lymphatick 
Veſſels. By the Membrana Adi- 
poſa is moſt commonly underſtood - 
that Part of it only which hes 
next the Fleſh, and which con- 
tains but little Fat in its Cells; 
and, therefore, appearing more 
membranous than the ref, is ſaid 


to be the Baſis of the Cellule A. 
dipoſe. And even ſome Part of 
this hath been taken by Anatd- 
miſts for the Membrana Carnoja, : 
on the Accougt of Its n 
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ME 
for here the Blood-Veſſels lie very 


thick, the Veſicles not being di- 
ſtended with Fat. 


Anatomiſts do 
generally aſſert, That there is a 
membrana communis . e 
being led into that Miſtake by the 
Aponeuraſis of ſeveral Muſcles ; 
whereas upon ſtricter Obſervation, 
there 13 no ſuch Thing to be found. 
The membrana propria muſculorum 
is that which immediately covers 
all and every one of the Fibres of 
a Muſcle, and is cloſely tacked 
to them. There is another called 
communis Vaſculorum, 
accompanies almoſt all the Veſſels 
of the Body. All theſe Membranes 
receive Veins, Arteries, and Nerves 
from the Parts which are neareſt to 
them. | | 
Membrana Adipoſa ; See the 
preceeding, and . Adipoſa Membra- 


za. : 

Membrana Carnoſa, the ſame as 
Pamiculus carnoſas. 

Mcmbrana communis Muſculorum. 
See Membrane. 185 

Membrana Propria Muſculorum. 
See Membrane. | 

Membrana Tympani. See Ear. 

Membrana Urinaria, the ſame as 
Allantois ; which ſee. 

Membranoſus Muſculus, is a Muſ- 
cle of the Leg, ſo called from the 


membranous Expanſion it is 


continued with, incloſing all the 
Muſcles of the Tibia and Tarſus; 


whence it is alſo call'd Faſcia lata. 
Te hath a ſharp fleſhy Beginning 
from the Fore-part of the Spine 
of the Os 7ium, between the Ori- 


gination of the Sartorius, and ten- 


dinous Beginning of the Glutzus 
magms ; and being dilated to a 
fletby Belly, which fills the Inter- 
ſtice made by the firſt of the two 
laſt named Muſcles, and upper 
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Part of the Rectus, and Fore· part 
of the Gluteus medius, in its ob- 
lique Deſcent becomes tendinous, 
four Fingers Breadth below the 
great Trochanter, whence it paſſes 
directly over the Vaſtus externus 
to its proper Termination at the 
ſuperior Appendix of the Fibula : 
but in its Progreſs thither, it is 
conjoin'd with the tendinous Ex- 
panſion of the Glutæus magnus, 
which. ariſeth from the Spine of 
the Ilium, covering the external 
Part of the Glutæus medius, and 
all the external Muſcles of the Ti- 
bia, as thoſe of the 'Thigh-bone z 
and deſcending over the Patella, 
comprehends all the Muſcles of 
the Tarſus, and joins with the Li- 
gamentum Annulare, which retains 
the 'Tendons of the Toes and 
Feet. When this Muſcle acteth, 
the Leg and Thigh are drawn out- 
wards 


Membrum, a Member, or Limb. 

Memory, is that Faculty where- 
by the Mind repeats Things re- 
ceived by former Senſations ; or is 
the calling to Mind known and 
paſt Things; as when we con- 
ceive Heat or Light, Sweet or Bit- 
ter, c. when the Object is remo« 
ved; and it is in a Manner the 
Store-houſe of our Ideas. Many 
Philoſophers, as well as Phyſicians, 
have been at great Pains to give 
ſome intelligible Account of this 
Power, but without any further 
Succeſs than to puzzle themſelves 
and others more than they were 
before. 

Menagogues, are ſuch Medicines 
as promote the Flux of the Men- 


75. | 
 Mendojus, is uſed by ſome in the 
ſame Senſe as Spurius or 1/legiti- 
mus; Mendaſæ Coſta, and Mendoſa 
Sutura. | 

| Me- 
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, Mentn lophylax, is an Inſtrument 
uſed in Wounds of the Head, large- 


ly deſcribed by Cz//us, but more 
accurately, with its Uſe, by Scul- 
tetus, Arm. Chirurg. Part. I. Tab. 2. 
Fig. 10. Gorræus takes Notice of 
ſomewhat like it, under the Name 
Vectis, the fame as the Mochlion of 
the Greeks. 

Meninx, or Meninges. See Brain 
and Membrane. 

Menſes. Theſe are the Monthly 


Evacuations of Women from the 


Uterus ; and is as nice an Affair 
righly to underſtand, as any Thing 
that concerns the human Mecha- 
niſm. In order hereunto there - 
fore, beſides what was ſaid before 
under Generation Parts of, peculi- 
ar to Women, which ſee ; it may 
be neceſſary further to obſerve, 
1. That the Vagina, or Paſ- 
ſage to the Womb in Women, 
as well as the whole Body, is per- 
pendicular to the Horizon, where- 
as in all Brutes it is in a Parallel 
Situation. 2. That the Membrane 
covering the Womb on the In- 
fide, as well as the Vagina, and 
into which there are diffuſed a 


great Number of Veins and Ar- 


teries, is very thin, and without 
Fat; ſo that theſe Veſſels are leſs 
guarded than in other Parts, where 


they are incloſed with Muſcles 
and Fat. 3. That the Blood- 
Veſſels in 


| is Part are oy 
ouſly numerous, and particularly 
in the Womb; where alfo their 
hrge Ramifications inoſculate with 
one another, the Arteries with the 
Arteries, and the Veins with the 
Veins ; and likewiſe. the Branches 
of one Side of the Womb with thoſe 
on the other, which meet not one 


another, in ftrait Lines, but are 


folded and curved into a Multitude 
of Serpentine Windings. Which 


1 


6 


Conſtructure is n at the 
Time of being big, elſe the Veſ- 
ſels would be 10 reſſed, as to burſt 
or obſtruct; whereas this Contri- 
vance helps them to give Way, 
and keep always the Paſſage of 
ſome free. 4. That the deſcend- 
ing Trunk of the Arta is much 
larger in Women than in Men. 
And, 5. That the uterine Veins 
have no Valves. 

Now, in order to know why 
theſe Veſſels are ſo frequently 
broke through, it is of Conſe- 
quence to premiſe, that Women 
are of a more tender Frame than 
Men, and that therefore, when 
they are at, or near full Growth, 
the Quantity taken in by Diet is 
not digeſted, and broke enough to 
£0 away in a due ahi 0-0, by 

vacuation ; and therefore in the 
Veſſels there is an Accumulation 
of Humours, or a Plethora. But 
then to underſtand how this Q- 
verplus is carried off by this. Diſ- 
charge, it will be needful allo to 
attend to theſe following Pro- 
poſitions, which Mathematicians 
teach us. 5 

Prop. 1. The Moment of every 
Body, or that Force, by which 
every Body endeavours to preſs for- 
ward, is increaſed, by increaſing 


the Velocity, or Quantity of Mat- 


ter, or both. 


2. If the Moment of any Body 
is greater than the Impediment in 
its Way, it will remove that Im- 


pediment. 


3. In all Percuſſions the Stroke is : | 


proportional to the Force loſt, 


4. The Force lolf is as the Re- 
ſiſtance. | 
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S. If a Body is projected againſt 
any iment with a given 
Force, the Stroke will be as the 
Sign of the Angle of Incidence. 
6. In every Fluid there is not 
only a Preſſure downwards, but 
every Way. | 
7. A Fluid preſſes upon inclo- 
ſing Bodies on every Side, with a 
Force equal to that by which its 


Parts endeavour to recede from one 
another. 


8. The latteral Preſſure is as 


the Height of the incumbent 
Fluid. 


- 9. The Direction of ſuch Preſſure 
is ndicular to the Sides of the 
Veſſels which are preſſed upon. 


The two firſt Propoſitions ſhew 
why the Blood breaks thro' the 
Veſſels in a Plethora ; and the reſt, 
why thro” the uterine Veſſels. No- 
thing is more plain, than that 
the Moment of the Blood is in- 
creaſed in a Plethora, if its Velo- 
city continues the {ame ; becauſe 
its Quantity is increaſed : To 
which, if an increaſed Velocity 
be added, its Moment will be 
ftill much greater. And, in a 
Plethora, both the Quantity and 
Velocity of Blood is increaſed, 
if there is no Lentor, or Viſci- 
dity; for, in a Blood rightly di- 
geſted, the Quantity of Spirits 
iecerned will be as its Quantity; 
and the more they are ſeparated, 
the more forcibly will the Heart 
contract, and conſequently, throw 
the Blood with greater Force a- 
gainſt any Im Gent For, in 
this Caſe, the Blood-Veſſels are 


e 
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looked upon to be ſuch, and wil 
continue to be ſo, as long as their 
Reſiſtance is greater, or equal 
to the Blood's Moment; but when 
that Moment exceeds ſuch Re- 
fiſtance, the Blood will break 
through them. And the uterine 
Veſſels, becauſe they are not 
guarded with Muſcles of Fat, are 
the moſt ealy to be thus broke 
through. 


Becauſe by Prep. 3. the Stroke 
in all Percuſſions is as the Force 
loſt, let it be examined, Whether 
there is any Diminution of Velo- 
city in the uterine Veſſels, and 
which may eaſily be deduced from 
the Structure of thoſe Veſſels al- 
ready taken Notice of: For, they 
go on not in ſtraight Lines, but in 
various Windings over the whole 
Uterus, And therefore, ſince by 
Prep. 4. the Diminution of Ve- 
locity is as the Reſiſtance; if in 
them there is a greater Reſiſt- 
ance, the Stroke upon them will 
be the greater. And, that there 
is a greater Reſiſtance in thoſe 
Veſſels, may be thus demon- 
ſtrated : If a Fluid be propelled 
in a ſtraight Canal, there can only 
be a lateral Preſſure, ſo far as 
the Fluid thruſts againit the Sides 
of the Veſſels, by Prop. 7. for 
the Sides oppoſe not its direct 
Motion. But if a Fluid be pro- 
pelled through a curval Canal, it 
then not only preſſes againſt the 
Sides of the Canal, but its Mo- 


ment, as much as can be, bears 


againſt them; and by how much 
the greater this Impediment is, 
by ſo much the more will be 
the Stroke upon them. And the 
3 the Curvity is of ſuch a 
eſſel, that is, the more oppo- 
ſite it is to the Direction of the 
| | Fluid, 
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ME 
Fluid, the greater will be its Re- 
ſiſtance ; and conſequently, will 
the Fluid be propelled againſt it 
with the greater Force, or the 
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. 
it be? 


greater will its Stroke 
and by this Means the Fluid 
have a greater Advantage 


ing through it. 


- 


Fig. 


In the Cylindrical Canal 4 C, 
(Fig. 1.) where the Axis is lel 
to the Direction of the Fluid, the 
Fluid will have no Force upon its 
Sides; and therefore will there be 
no Stroke againſt them: For all 
the Power the Fluid in this Caſe 
has, is againſt the Sides of the 
Veſſels perpendicularly. But if the 
Quantity of Fluid is increaſed, ſuch 
Preſſure will be increaſed, which 
will occaſion a Diſtenſion of the 
Canal, and thereby a laxer Texture 
of Fibres, and a weaker Coheſion 
betwixt them, If then the Veſſels 
be ſomewhat inflected, ſo that the 
Blood runs obliquely from B to C, 
(as in Fig. 2.) an increaſed Quantity 


of Blood will not only diſtend its 


Sides, but be thrown againſt the in- 
flected Part with a Force; and this 
Force will be greater, if the Veſſels 
be more infledted, being always as 
the Sign of the Angle of Incidence. 
For, it the Blood be directed from D 
to C, (as in Fig. 3.) the Stroke at C 
will be greater than when it runs 


from B to C (in Fig. 2.) and therefore, 


the more the Canal continues to be 
inflected, the more will the Blood's 


Force upon C be augmented, un- 


til it comes to be quite perpen- 


dicular, (as in Fig. 4,) when it 
will be the greateſt poſlible ; be- 


cauſe there the Sine of the Angle 
of Incidence is greateſt. Add to 


T4 this 


in break · 
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ſels are contorted in their Progreſs 
to any Part, the longer they mult 
be to reach it; and the longer they 
are, the greater Quantities of Blood 


will they contain, and in a greater 


uantity of Blood there is a greater 
7 pg and conſequently, it will 


ſooner make an Eruption thro' the 


Veſſels. | 

From the Fabrick of the Womb, 
as to its perpendicular Poſition to 
the Horizon, it will- alſo further 

pear what Neceſſity there is for 

e Blood to break through the 
Veſſels there, rather than any 
where elſe, in theſe Circumſtan- 
ces; as alſo from the ſame Poſi- 
tion of the 
carries. the Blood to the Womb : 


For by Prop. 7. the Preflure of a- 


Fluid upon its contaming Veſſel, 
is not only downwards, but againft 
its Sides; and by Prop 8. "ſuch 
lateral Preſſure is as its Altitude ; 
and therefore, the whole Column 
of Blood in the deſcending Artery 
wall preſs upon the Uterine Veſſels 1 
and becauſe that Preſſure is by 
Prop. q. perpendicular to their 
Sides, it will deſtend them. And, 
if ſuch Diſtention be join'd to the 
Advantage which the Blood has 
againſt the Uterine Veſſels, by 
Means of their Inflections, it can 
be no Wonder, why the Blood 
breaks through them ſooner than 
any where elſe. For, by Reaſon 
of the Plethora, and the Weight of 


2 Fluid preſſing perpendicularly a- 


unſt the Sides of the Veſlels, the 

ides of thoſe Veſſels become ſtretch- 
ed, ſo that their conſtituent Fibres 
are at greater Diſtances from one 
another ; and by how much the 
more they are ſo divided, by ſo 
much the eaſter will any Force 
break quite through them. And 


* 
12 
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this alſo, that the more the Veſ- 


great Artery, which 


E 
hence ariſes very naturally the 
Reaſon why Brutes, which have 
the ſame Fabrick of Parts, have 
not theſe Diſcharges, becauſe their 
Situation with Regard to the prin- 
. Canals, are parallel to the 

orizon, which entirely takes a- 


way all that perpendicular Preſſure 


againſt the Sides of the Veſſels 
from the Column of Blood in the 
deſcendins Trunk of the Aorta, 
and which is none of the leaſt 
Cauſes of its happening to Wo- 

The Want of Valves in theſe 
Veſſels is alſo another Argument 
for their being fitter for this Diſ- 
charge than any other; becauſe all 
that Force which the Blood has 
from the Heart, remains without 
any Check, which it has from them 
in other Parts. What further re- 
lates to this curious Mechaniſm of 
Nature, and the accounting for the 
Periods from a Plethora ; and for 


that Plethora, from a Deſect in E- 


vacuation, and chiefly Perſpiration; 


may be met with at large, treated 


of in a Manner uncommonly ele- 
gant, and demonſtrative, in Dr. 
Friend's Emmenologia. See alſo Mars. 
', Menſtrual Diſcharge. The ſame 
EE et TBS 
Menſtrua Alba, The ſame as 
2 allus, the White Flux; which 

. 
' Menfiruum. All Liquors are ſo 
called, which are 15 0 as Diſſol-· 
vents, or to extract the Virtues 
or Ingredients by Infuſion, De- 
coction, c. There have been 
many Inventions to explicate why 
ſome Bodies diſſolve in a Saline 
Menſtruum, as Metals; others in 
a Sulphureous, as. Refins ; others 
again in an Aqueous, as Salts : 
Particularly, great Controverſies 
have ariſen about Agua —_ 
3 an 
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ME 
and 4 a, why the firſt dif- 
ſolves poker = Gold, and 
why the latter diſſolves Gold, and 
will not touch Silver. But all which 
is advanced for this Purpoſe is fo 
precarious, that their ments 
will not be thought of any Force 
amongſt right Reaſoners. To 
bring this Matter, therefore, to 
our er Conception, it may be 
remembered, that the Cavity of 
the Pores in Gold is not ſo 
as that of Silver, becauſe its Gravi- 
ty does much exceed the Gravi- 
ty of Silver. Suppoſe, therefore, 
the Diameters of their Pores to be 
as 2 to 1, then it will follow, that 
Corpuſcles, fit to etrate Gold, 
muſt be eight Times leſs than thoſe 
that will enter Silver. Again, ſup- 
poſe, that the attractive Force in 
Gold is to that in Silver, as 2 to 
1, or as 40 to 20. Farther, let 
the Diameters of the Particles 
which compoſe the Agua Fortis be 
twice as big as thoſe of the Pores 
of Gold, ſo that they can never 
enter or penetrate it ; and let the 
Force with which Silver attracts 
Agua Fortis, compared with the 
Force whereby the Particles of that 
Menſtruum attract one another, be 
as 20 to 12, and the Coheſion 
of the Silver to the Moment with 
which the Particles of Agua Fortis 
ruſh againſt it, as 8 to 3, which 
Degree of Force will be ſufficient 
to make them break the Texture 
of Silver. Laſtly, Suppoſe the 
Coheſion of the Particles of Gold 
to be to that of Silver, as 3 to 
2, 2 diſſolving Sa Armoniack 
in Aqua Fortis, there ariſes, as is 
well known by Experience, ſuch 
a vehement Fermentation, that, 
unleſs it is poured on leiſurely, 
by little and little, the Glaſs muſt 
burſt, So that, from this violent 
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Motion, and the continual Colli- 
ſion of the Particles one againſt 
another, it may be very well con- 
cluded, that their Diameters are 
leſſen'd by half, and at length be- 
come ſo ſmall, as to be capable 
of entring the Pores of Gold. We 
ſhould take Notice alſo that the 
Force of the Menſtruum is much 
increaſed, when Sal Armoniact, or 
Bay-Salt, is diſſolved in the Au 
Fortis, i. e. the Force whereby 
the Particles of the Menſtruum at- 
tract one another, is increaſed by 
the Addition of ſuch Corpuſcles 
as are very attractive; whereas, 
therefore, the Force of the Men- 
firuum was before as 12, let it be 
ſuppoſed now advanced to 16, 
when the Aqua Fortis is made Aqua 
Regia. Hence, if the attractive 
Force be compared, that of Sil- 
ver to Aqua Regia will be found as 
20 to 16 ; and the Velocity with 
which the Corpuſcles of Agua Re- 
gia fall upon the Silver, will be 
proportional to the Difference of 
Attraction, vis. 4. If all the Par- 
ticles of Aqua Regia were juſt as 
big as they are in Aqua Fortis, 


then their Quantity of Motion - 


will” bear the ſame. Proportion to 


the Coheſion of the Silver, as 4 
to 3. But by Suppoſition each 
Particle is eight Times leſs, and 
conſequently, muſt have but the 
eighth Part of the Moment; ſo 
- — 8 with which the 
orpuſcles of Aqua Regia act up- 
on Silver, 3 with 4 
Coheſion of the Metal, will be 


ab f or 4 to 3, fl. e. s 1 % % 
Hence it is evident, that in theſe © 


Circumſtances Silver cannot be 
diſſolved by Aqua Regia: but, if 
we compare the attractive Force 
in Gold to that of Aqua Regia, it 
will be found, as 40 to 16 ; there- 

T4 fore 
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fore, the Velocity with which the 
Particles of it attract the Gold, 
will be as the Difference 24, 
which Number multiplyed by +, 
i. e. the Magnitude of the Par- 
ticles will give the Quantity of 
Motion ; =:. The Coheſion 
of Gold is ſuppoſed to be 2, which, 
being exceeded by the Force of 
the Menſtruum, muſt yield to it, 
and be diſſolved. If, upon com- 

ing the Attraction of the two 
Me „ that of Gold be triple, 


when the Attraction of Silver is 
20, that of Gold will be 60; and 


the Difference there 1s between 
the attractive F wr AG Bar and 
Aqua Regia, multiplied L 
(the Mas Wig of he Panicles 
in Aqua Regia) will give a Mo- 
ment 3“, or 21. And fince the 
Force of Coheſion, or Reſiſtance, 
Is as 2, or as 11 to 4, that is, 
it will exceed it almoſt thrice; 
the Examples we have given may 
be varied almoſt infinite Ways, 
but it will come to the ſame 
Thing, whatever Numbers are 
applied. But, to make the Mat- 
ter more general, ſuppoſe the 
Attraction of Gold to that of Sil- 


ver to be, as a to 6, and Silver 


to Agua Fortis, as b to d, but 
that of Agua Fortis, to Agua Re- 
gia, as 4 to e; let F ſignify the 
Magnitude of Particles in Agua 
Fortis, and r thoſe in Agua Re- 


gia, e the Coheſ.on of Gold, and 


If the 
eters of the Particles F are 

eater than the Diameters of the 
Pores of Gold, they can never 
diſſolve the Gold, let their at- 
tractive Force be ever fo ſtrong. 
But, if 3---:4x f exceeds , then 
the Silver will yield to that Men- 
rum Whoſe Particles are /, and 
leſs than the Pores of the Silver : 
And if Te x r is leis than g, 


the Coheſion of Silver. 
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the Silver will never diſſolve in 
that Menſtruum, the Particles of 
which are , and the attractive 
Force e. But, if 2. K r be 
greater than c, the Men ſtruum 
made up of the Particles 7, and 
whoſe attractive Force is e, will 
be able to penetrate and diſſolve 
the Gold. Now becauſe, in this 
Caſe, the 8 Letters 
are more the given Quanti- 
ties, it is evident, -— this Pro- 
blem may be accounted for ſe- 
veral Ways, every one of which 


will equally ſolve the Queſtion ; 


but, as the Proportion between 
the Pores and Coheſion of Gold 
and Silver, and the Proportion of 
the attractive Forces of the Metals 
and the Menſtrunms, neceſſary to 
make the Solution exact, are but 

eſs'd at; yet perhaps, when 
13 have been more ac- 
curately made, they may furniſh 
theſe Data with more Certainty. 
And upon the ſame Principles 
and Way of Procedure is this 
whole Aﬀair to be underſtood. 
See Diſſelution, Extraction, Fuſion, 
&c 


How a Menſtruum can ſuſpend 
Bodies much heavier than itſelf, 
which very often happens, may 
be conceived by confidering, that 
the Parts of no Fluids can be fo 
eaſily ſeparated, but they will a 


little refit, or retard the Deſcent 


of any heavy Bodies thro* them: 
and that this Reſiſtance is, ceteris 
paribus, {till proportionable to the 
Surface of the deſcending Bodies. 
But the Surface of Bodies do by 
no Means increaſe or. decreaſe, 
in the ſame Proportion as their 
Solidities do : For the Solidity 
increaſes as the Cube, but the 
Surface only as the Squares of the 
Diameter ; wherefore, it is plain, 


very ſmall Bodies will have much 


larger 


their ſolid Contents, 
Bodies will, and conſequently, when 
own exceeding ſmall, may eaſily 
buoyed up in the Liquor. 
Menſurabile, or 
Menſurability, is when a Body 
is reducible to any certain Mea- 
fare, 
Mentula, the ſame as Penss and 


Clitoris ; and, 


Mentulagra, is a Name given to 


a Diſtemper, wherein the genital 
Parts of the Male are contracted by 
a Convulſion, the ſame as Paulus 
Ammannus explains of the Spa- 
dones ; which fee. | 
Mentum, is ſo much of the low- 
elt Part of the ee 2 we diſtin- 
iſh by the Name of Cin. 
* and | 
Mephitical Exhalations, are poi- 
ſonous or noxious Steams iſſuing 
out of the Earth, from what Cauſe 
ſoever. The moſt remarkable 
Place of this Kind is in the Grot- 
te de Cani, near Puzzoli, about 
two Miles from Naples in 1taly ; 
the Steams of which kill Dogs or 
other Animals, when brought with- 
in its Reach. A very curious Ac- 
count of which, and the Manner 
of its Efficacy, is given by Dr. 
Mead, in his Efſay on Poiſons. See 
Poiſon. | 
Mercury, with the Chymiſts, is 
the third hypoſtatical Principle, 
and ſeems not to differ from what 


is called Spirit, They alſo talk much 


of the | 
Mercuries of Metals : but they 
conceal their Notions in ſuch a pe- 
culiar Cant and Jargon, as to run 
no Hazard of being contradicted, 
by being underſtood. Mr. Boyle, 
indeed, ſpeaks of a running Mer- 
cury, which he obtained from An- 
timony ; but that muſt be a Mer- 
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in a much Senſe than 


aim at. 


But though this Metal has 1 


had a ſhare in Medicine, yet it 
- ſeems not rightly to have been 


underſtood, either as to the true 
Manner of its Preparation, or its 

ration in an human Body, till 
of late, And in this we have a 
remarkable Inſtance of the Uſe- 
fulneſs of mechanical Knowledge 
and of which an ordinary Perſon 
may ſoon be convinced, who will 
be at the Pains to compare the 
Reaſonings of Monſieur 2 
who is the lateſt and beſt Impro- 
ver of Chymiſtry, 'and Dr. 


with ſome others, upon the Proper- 


ties of this Metal. The former is 


abſurd, obſcure, and unintelligible, . 


the latter inſtructive and demon- 
ſtrative. The Fluidity of M 


is eaſily underſtood from the Sphe- 


ricity of its Parts, which makes 
them fo readily roll over one ano- 


ther; and its Gravity, from the So- 


1 


lidity of thoſe Parts, containing ſo 
much Matter in Proportion to their 


Surfaces; for, a Sphere of all Fi- 
gures has the leaſt Surface with 


reſpect to the Matter it contains. 
The only Difficulty, therefore, is to 
know how it comes about, that a 


Body, ſo extreamly heavy, ſhould 


be ſooner raiſed by Fire, than 
thoſe which are much lighter. And 
this we are ſoon taught to under- 


ſtand, from that Help which Geo- 


metry affords, teaching us, that 
upon the Diviſion of ſolid Spheres, 
their Gravities decreaſe in a tri- 
plicate Proportion of their Dia- 


meters; but the Superficies only 


in a duplicate. So that a Body 


circumſtanced as 2 if it 
be diviſible into very light 


may be rendered prodigiouſly light, 


* We. 


Parts, 
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#.4. ſpecifically ſo ; for the fur- 
ther it is divided, it grows compa- 
ratively 73 as the ſame Quan- 
tity of Matter, which determines 
its abſolute Weight, comes to ex- 
it after ſach Diviſion under much 
more Surface ; which determines 
its relative Weight : and if this 
Diviſion is continued till it is _— 
cifically lighter than Air, then 
will it riſe in Air by the known 
Laws of Nature. Becauſe, there- 
fore the Sphericity of Mercurial 
Particles gives them leſs Contact 
with one another ; and that by the 
Force of ſo, minute, though ac- 
tive an Agent as Fire, its Globules 
are to be broken into almoſt an 
"Infinite Number of more Globules, 
their ſpecifick Gravities will ſoon 
be rendered ſo much leſs than 
thoſe of Air, that they cannot but 
fly upwards in imperceptible Va- 
ur: when other ies ſpeci- 
y lighter in larger Coaleſcen- 
cies, becauſe they are not fo divi- 


fible, and their Figures admit not 


Ff ſuch a Decreaſe of Subſtance ſo 


much faſter than their Surfaces, as 


1 thoſe of Mercury do, cannot be 


render d ſo much ſpecifically lighter, 
and therefore cannot ſo ſoon riſe 
in Vapour. 

But this Solution is much more 
to our. Purpoſe, as it gives great 


Light into ſome Effects of this 


Metal, when it comes into Medi- 
cine, For which very Reaſon it 
may be alſo neceſſary to examine 
ies which ariſe 
from its Gravity; and whereby 
it occaſions ſuch prodigious Altera- 
a rendring the animal 
Fluids thinner, and breaking open 
the ſecretory Paſſages. But what 
it does by its Gravity, in common 
with” other Metalline Subſtances 
of the like Properties may be 
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collected from what has been ſaid 
concerning Chalybeates under the 
Word Mars; which ſee, But 
here on that Account, it may be 
convenient to add, that the ſame 
Reaſons which make it ſo pow- 
erful a Deobſtruent, give us cer- 
tain Rules wherein to avoid its 
Uſe, as in Hecticks, and all Caſes 
where the Conſtitution is drawn 
low by two large Evacuations; 
becauſe Mercurials will keep up 
the Exceſs of Impetus in the Fluids, 
and that Over-Capacity in the 
ſecretory Orifices, in which ſuch 
an Extreme of Conſtitution de- 
pends. 

To underſtand more diſtinctly 
the Manner of Operation, and par- 
ticularly, how a Metal of no re- 
markable Efficacy is changed into 
a violent Poiſon, in making it into 
the common Sublimate, and again 
into a ſafe Cathartick, in the Mer- 
curius Dulcis ; it is neceſſary dili- 
gently to attend to the Procedure 
in thoſe Proceſſes. In the firſt the 
mercurial Globuli are, as it were, 
ſtack full of ſharp Salts from Aqua 
Fortis, ſo that each Particle comes 
to be like a Ball ſtuck round with 
ſharp Needles. The firit mani- 
feſt Quality, or Alteration made 
hereby, is the Loſs of Fluidity in 
the- Mercury ; for, their rolling 
about in ſuch an acid Aſenſtruum, 
until they become full of Spicu- 
læ, changes their ſmooth Surtaces 
into very unequal ones, whereby 
they will not ſlide over one an- 
other, but become permanent and 
fixed. In this, therefore, theſe 
two Circumſtances ſeem to con- 
cur, to change thoſe Things into 
miſchievous Diſpoſitions, which 
ſeparately had none. The Salt 
being ſo drove into the mercu- 
rial Globules, gives them Points 
| which 
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which they had not before; and the 
mercurial Globules add to the Sa- 
line Particles a Gravity and Force, 
which they had not without them: 
that is, Crude Mercury by its 
Weight, when in Circulation in 
the Juices, would ſtrike hard up- 
on whatſoever it met with, but, 
for want of Angles, or Points, 
could not vellicate the Parts: and 
the ſaline Particles, though th 
had Points, have not Force . 


to drive them into the Membranes, 


ſo as to do much Harm. But when 
by this Proceſs, they are join'd to- 
gether, the Weight of the Mer- 
cury drives in the faline Spiculæ 
like Wedges, and makes them cut 
and tear to Pieces whatſoever comes 
in their Way. So that theſe Cry- 
ſtals, or arm'd Balls, as ſo many 
Knives and Daggers, wound and 
ſtab the tender Coats of the Sto- 
mach and Guts, and all Parts they 
paſs through, whereby they abrade 
their natural Mucus, tear off the 
Extremities of the Veſſels, and draw 
Blood itſelf, 

This being the Nature of Sub- 
limate, from fuch a Contexture 
of Parts; it will not be difficult 
to apprehend, how in making it 
into Mercurius Dulcis, the ſame 
da ag Weh 8 2 
cury, eſpecially if it repeate 
ow — 5 Times, — its 
Corroſiveneſs to that Degree, that 
it not only becomes a very ſafe, 
but in many Caſes an excellent 
Medicine. To this End it is to 
8 Henk the ae of 

eſe e Spicule, depending 
upon the ir rite and Large- 
neſs, they muſt neceſſarily by e- 
very ſubſequent Sublimation, be 
broken into ſmaller and ſmaller 
Parts ; whereby thoſe Points, which 
were before ſo ſharp, will be al- 
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moſt loſt, ſo as not to make Wounds 
deep enou 


gh to be miſchievous 


and deadly; and therefore, will 


only vellicate and twitch the ſen- 
ſible Membranes of the Stomach 


to that Degree, as to excite them 
to an Excretion of their Contents 


and glandulous ſuices, upwards 
or downwards, according as the 
Force of the Irritation is greater 
or leſs. The few Salts remaining 
in theſe mercurial Globuli, may, 
perhaps, be much taken off in 
their Paſſage through the Prime 
Viz, but not all together; ſo that 
when theſe Globules get into the 
Blood, by their Motion and Weight, 
they muſt neceſſarily - diſſolve the 
reternatural Coheſions of all the 
iquors 
which circulate in the ſmalleſt 
Canals, and are more viſcid and 
tenacious, making them more 


fluxile and thin or of more eaſy 8e. 


cretion ; whereupon all the Gl 


of the Body are ſet to Work, and + 
ſcoured of their Contents: but che 


ſalival ones, eſpecially, being ma- 


ny in Number, very 
wide, and the Juice hey i 
of a tough and ropy 

ſo that a conſiderable Quantity 


it is accumulated, before it is for- 


ced out of the Orifices of the Dus ; 
theſe Effects will be moſt remark- 


able in them; and a Salivation or 


2 muſt continue ſo long, till 


active mineral Particles ate 


through theſe and other Paſſa 
diſcha 
See Salivation. * | 


Mercurials, are all things pre- 


par'd with Quickſilver. 

Meridian, is a great Circle paſ- 
ſing thro” the Poles of the World; 
it croſſeth the Equinoctial at right 


Angles, and divideth the Sphere 
. 


- + 
4 - 


particularly of thoſe | 


* 
ity of 


quite out of the, 


M E 
into two equal Parts, one Eaſt, and 
the other Weſt; and has its Poles 
in the Eaſt and Weſt Point of the 
Horizon. It is called Meridian, 
becauſe, when the Sun cometh to 
the South Part of this Circle, tis 
then Meridies, Mid-Day, or High- 
Noon; and then the Sun hath its 
greateſt Altitude for that Day, 
Which is therefore called the Me- 
ridian Altitude. The Meridians 
change, and are various according 
to the Longitudes of Places; ſo 
that they may be ſaid to be infinite 
in Number, for that all Places 
from Eaſt to Weſt have their ſe- 
veral Meridians ; but there is, or 
ſhould be, one fixed, which is cal- 
led the firſt Meridian. 

Merus, is applied to ſeveral 
Things in the ſame Senſe as genu- 
ine, or unadulterated, as Merum Vi- 
mum, Neat Wine. 
Mefarieum, and ; 

 Meſaraica Vaſa, 

efenteriaca Vaſa, all ſignify the 
fame Thing from hie, Medium, 
the Middle, and «pai%, terne, ſlen- 
der or thin ; from the Situation and 
Fabrick of thoſe Parts: Which ſee 
Further, under | 

Meſenterium, the Meſentery, 
from weoor, Medium, the Middle, 
and &l:po, Inteſtinum, a Gut, be- 
cauſe it is in the Middle of the 
Guts : For, all the Guts lying in 
2 little Space, they are kept from 
entangling with one another by 
the Menſentery, which is a fat 
Membrane placed in the Middle 
of the Abdomen, almoſt of a cir- 
cular Figure, with a narrow Pro- 
duction, to which the End of the 
Colon and Beginning of the Refum 
are tied. It is about four Fingers 
Breadth and an half in Diameter; 
its Circumference, being full of 
Plaits and Foldings, is about three 
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which brin 


8 
5 The Inteſtines, 
which are tied like a Border on 
this Circumference, are about 
eight or nine Ells long; ſo that 


Ells in Length 


to every Inch of the Circumfe- 
rence of the Meſentery, there are 
three Inches of the Inteſtines 
faſtened. The Meſentery itſelf is 
1 3 tied to the three firſt 
Vertebræ of the Loins. It is 
compoſed of three Laminæ; the 
inner, upon which the Glands and 
Fat lie, and the Veins and Arte- 
ries run, is its own proper Mem- 
brane ; and the other two, which 
cover each Side of the proper 
Membrane, come from the Peri- 
tonæum. Between the two ex- 
ternal Laminæ of the Meſentery 
run the Branches of the Arteria 
Meſenterica, ſuperior and inferior 
the Blood to the In- 
teſtines, and the Vena Meſaraice, 
which, being Branches of the Portæ, 


carry the Blood back to the Liver. 


Here all the large Branches of both 
Arteries and Veins, communicatin 
with one another, march directly to 
the Guts, where with the Nerves 
from the Plexus Meſentericus, they 
divide into an infinite Number of 
ſmall Branches, which ſpread 
themſelves exceeding finely upon 
the Coats of the Inteſtines. The 
Venz Latex and lymphatick Veſ- 
ſels run likewiſe upon the Meſente- . 
ry, in which there are alſo ſeveral 
veſicular Glands, the biggeſt of 
which, in the middle of the Meſente- 
3 is called Pancreas Aſelii. Theſe 
lands receive the Lympha and 
Chyle from the laCteal Veins ; 
which ſee, 3 
Meſegloffi, are the fame Muſcles 
as the Ceniocloſ : which ſee. 
Meſo-Pleuri, from fuse, Me- 
dium, the Middle, and W ]”, 
Latus, the Side, are the ſame 
3 4 
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as in the intercoſtal Muſcles ; which 


ſee. 


Metabaſis, and Metabole, 6e 
rag, werafBoan, ſignifies any 
Change from one , Thing to ano- 
ther, either in the curative Indica- 
tions, or the Symptoms of a Di- 


3 
etacarpus, and 
Metacarpium, from fer, teft 
behind, and x«pw©-, Manus, the 
Hand ; is made up of four Bones 
which anſwer the four Fingers ; 
that which ſuſtains the four Finger 
is the biggeſt and longeſt ; they 
are ae, y and long, a little con- 
vex. and round towards the Back 
of the Hand, and concave and 
plain towards the Palm. The 
are hollow in the Middle, and fu 
of Marrow ; they touch one ano- 
ther only at their Extremuties, 
leaving Spaces in their Middle, in 
which lie the Muſculi Interoſſei. In 
their upper End there is a Sinus 
which receives the Bones of the 
Wriſt, and their lower Extremity 


is round, and is received into the 


Sinus of the firſt Bones of the 
Fingers. 

Metallum, Metal, is a Mineral, 
for the moſt Part, of an hard 
Conſiſtence, cloſe, ductile, and fu- 
ſible; it is, by Naturaliſts, diſtin- 
guiſhed commonly into two Sorts, 
viz. perfect and imperfect. The 
firſt are either natural, or factiti- 
ous; the natural are ſuch as, of 
themſelves, grow in the Earth, 
without any other Kind of Mixture 
or Help by Art; the faQtitious are 


ſuch as are made by Art. The 


imperfe& are either metalline but in 
Part, as Antimony ; or recremen- 
titious, as Litharge. See Wilkin's 
Real Character, ir, oodward”s Theory 
of the Earth, SWO. 
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Metalline Particles : How they 


operate in human Bodies; ſee _ 
Ma * 


Marz. 
Metallurgy, ſtands for the Art of 
Working Metals, or ſeparating them 
from their Ore. | 


Metamorphoſis, is applyed | by 


Harwey, to the Changes an An 
undergoes, both in its Formation 
and Growth; and by ſeveral, to 
the various Shapes ſome Inſects in 
particular paſs through, as the Silk- 
Worm, and the like. | 
Metaptofis, ner,], is ſaid 
of the Change of one Diſeaſe into 
another; and is diſtinguiſhed into 
a Diadoche, when the Tranſlation 
roves ſalutary, as of congeſted 
Matter from the nobler Parts to 
thoſe which it can do no Harm 
to, but be critically exterminated ; 
and a Metaftafis, which is a Chan 
for the worſe, or without any ſuch 
Advantage. _ | 2. 
Metaſtaſis, from wilinys, - 
fero, v7 Bb or rants 3 hig- 
fies the Removal of a Humour 
from one Part to another ; which 
is moſt commonly known m ner- 
vous Caſes; and it is ſometumes 
alſo in 
fluent Blood taking up digeſted 
Matter from one Part, and depo- 


ſiting it upon another, It is a Species 


of the Metaptofis, which fee. 
Metatarſus, from tra, poſt, 
behind, and rpg, Crates, or 
Tarſus, the Foot. This Part con- 
fiſts of five Bones; that which 
ſuſtains the great Toe, is the 
thickeſt, and that which ſuſtains 
the next Toe is the longeſt ; the 
reſt grow each ſhorter than an- 
ther. They are longer than the 
Bones of the Metacarpus ; In o- 


ther Things they are like them, 


oſſer Humours, the re- 
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Toes, as thoſe of the 6 
are to the Fingers. 

Methodica Medicina, ſignifies that 
Practice which was conducted by 
Rules, ſuch as were taught by Ga- 
bez, and his Followers, in Oppoſi- 
tion to the Empirical Practice; and 

therefore 
| Methodics, Methodiſts, were thoſe 
who followed ſuch Rules : and 


Methodus, Method, was the Means 


ſuch Rules directed to. 
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many Obj is 07 _ not 

otherwiſe . ? 


8 is 4 Term invented 

by Delzus, in his e 

for an eniverſal Spirit in Nature, 
of which every animal Life had 
ſome Participation: but it is now 
chiefly uſed to fignify. an Inſtru- 
ment "above to | Teleſcopes in 
order the more exactly to take the 
angular Meaſure of remote Ob- 


- Metropolis, ſignifying properly jects. 
a chief Freak Caſtle, or the like, Mz: idriff See Diaphragm. 
is, by ſome, ap Iyed to the Head, Mii, or 
* the princi Part of an Ani. Mi2us, ſignifies Excretion by 


ror mT nrpowponlwois, is 

falling down of the Womb; 

ind. whence a Plaiſter, formerly 

in the Diſpenſatory of the College, 

againſt ſuch an 5 had 
its Name. 

Miaſn, ain, i ino, 
to infect, is 2 1 67 of . ory 
fy fuch Particles or Atoms as 
are ſuppoſed to ariſe from diſtem- 


putrefyi or poiſonous 
Bede a 1 to aa People at a 


m—_ , from parpogs 
ogy. + and ll ng _ 
the Word: Man is thus called, in 
regard to the Excellency and Sym- 
metry of his Make, bearing as 
great and remarkable Teſtimonies 


of the Wiſdom of his Maker, 


as does the whole viſible World, 
called the Macrocaſin, or greater 
World. 

Micogra „from w e 
us, 29 and yraPw, ot bo, to 
write ; is the Deicription of the 
Parts of ſuch very ſmall Objects, 
as are diſcernable only with a 
.* Microſcope, an optick Inſtrument, 
$ontrived various Ways to give a 


Urine, from mingo, to make Wa- 
ter. 

Miliary Glands. See Cutis. 

Milk. See Breaſts. 

Minera, is properly a Mine, from 
whence is dug the Ore of Metals; 
and from hence, in a figurative 
Senſe, 

Mineri Morbi, ſignifies the Seat 
or Source of any Diſeaſe. 

Minerals, are hard Bodies dug 
out of the Earth or Mine, (whence 
the Name) being, m Part, of a 
metalline, and, in Part, of a ſtony 
Subſtance ; though in a more lax 
Signification, 
der it; all that is dug out of the 
Earth. : 

Minima Naturlia, is; by ſome; 
made Uſe of to expreſs the 
poſſible Divifions of Matter, and 
out of which all Bodies are com- 
pounded: The ſame as Atoms. 

Minorativa, are the leſſer or 
weaker Purges ; ſuch as Manna, Le- 
nitive Electuary, and the like. 

Miſerere mei, this is 2 to 
ſome Cholicks, where the Pains 
are ſo exquiſite, as to draw Com- 
Fan from a By-Stander ; the 

erm importing ſo much. | 


7 


ſome include un- 
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ſocbhymicus; thus ſome were 
. 9 roſeſſed themſelves E- 
nemies to the Chymiſts, and their 
enthuſiaſtick Conceits. 

Miß, is a metallick Recrement, 
not much unlike the Chalcitis. 


| Miwva, is an ancient Term for the 


Form of a Medicine, not unlike a 
thick Syrup, as Marmalade, 

Mochlia, woxNa, is uſed, by 
the Greek Writers, for the Re- 
duction of diſlocated Bones, from 
the Name of an Inſtrument much 
uſed therein, called by the Latins 
Vectit. Whence alſo Hypomochlion, 
which ſee. 

Mithridate, is one of the ca- 
pital Medicines of the Shops, con- 
ſiting of a great Number of Ingre- 
dients, and has its Name from 
its Inventor, Mithridates King of 
Pontus. 

Mixed Body, is uſed to ſignify 
ſuch as are compounded of divers 
Principles, in Diſtinction from 
thoſe, which the Chymiſts ſup- 
poſe to be Elementary, or con- 
fiſting of one Principle any. as 
2 5 take Sulphur, Salt, c. to 
e. 


Modiolus, is that Part of the 
Trapan which cuts the Bone cir- 
cularly, and is diſtinguiſhed into 
Male and Female, as it hath, or 
hath not a Point in the Middle, to 
fix it the better in its Operation. 
Its Deſcription and Uſe is given 
by Scultetus, Arm. Chir. Part. 1. 
5 3, 4, 5, and Tab. 27. 

ig 0. 

Moiſture. See Water. 

Mola, a Mole, is a formleſs 
Concretion of extravaſated Blood, 
which grows into a kind of Fleſh, 
and moſt commonly happens in 


the Womb, and is called a falſe 
Conception. 
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Melares, Grinders, from Malariß, 


a Grindſtone. See Teeth. 


Moments, in the mathematical 
Acceptation, are ſuch indetermi- 
nate and inſtable Parts of Quanti- 
ty, as are ſuppoſed to be in a per- 
petual Flux, i. e. continually in- 


creaſing or decreaſing, and they 
are looked upon as the generative 
Principles of Magnitude ; and are, 
in themſelves, ſuppoſed to have no 
Magnitude, but to be inceptive 
only of it. And, becauſe it is the 
ſame Thing, if, in the Room of 
theſe Moments, the Velocities of 
their Increaſes or Decreaſes are 
made Uſe of, or the finite Quan- 
tities proportionable to ſuch Velo- 
cities; this Method of Proced- 


re Aero conſiders the Motions, 
Changings 


, or Fluxions of 
tities, hath come to be called 
10. 
Senſe, as they are uſed in refe- 
rence to the Laws of Motion, ſig- 


Uan- 
AK 


nify the Quantities of Motion in 


any moving Body, and ſometimes 


ſimply the Motion itſelf ; and 


they define it to be the Vis infita, 
or Power by which any moving 
Bodies do continually change their 
Places : 
Motions of Bodies, the Ratio of 
theſe Moments is always com- 
pounded of the Quantity of Mat- 
ter, and the Celerity of the mo- 
ving Body : So that the Mo- 


ment of any ſuch Body may be 


conſidered as a Rectangle under 
the Quantity of Matter ito the 
Celerity. And, fince it 1s certain, 


that all equal Rectangles have 
their Sides reciprocally proporti- 
onable ; therefore, if the Moments 
of any moving Bodies are equal, 
the Quantity of Matter in one, to 
be reci- 


procallx 


that of the other, will 


Moments alſo, in a phyſical 


And, in comparing the 


and more 
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ter to the Celerity of the former: 


And, on the contrary, if the Quan- 


tities of Matter are reciprocally 

portionable to the Celerities, the 
—— or Quantities of Moti- 
on in each will be equal. The 
Moment alſo of any moving Bo- 
dy may be conſidered, as the Ag- 
gregate or Sum of all the Mo- 
ments of the Parts of that Body: 
and, therefore, where the Magni- 
tudes and Number of any Particles 
are the ſame, and where they are 
moved with the ſame Celerity, there 
will be the ſame Moments of the 
Wholes. 

Monopetalous, from fe-, ſolus, 
and miraxy, Folium, a Leaf, is 
uſed for ſuch Flowers as are formed 


out of one Leaf, howſoever they 


may be ſeemingly cut into many 


mall ones: and theſe fall off toge- 


ther. See Petala. 


Monoculus, from the firſt Part 


of the former Derivation, and 
Oculus, an Eye, is uſed for a Per- 
ſon having but one Eye, and on 
the ſame Foundation have we 


many other compound Terms; 


as, 
Monorchis, a Perſon who hath but 
one Teſticle, and the like. 

Mons, is figurately apply d to 
many Things by phyſical Writers, 

5 to any promi- 

nent fleſhy Parts about the Body; 
whence Mons Veneris, the Hill of 
Venus, 1s that little Turgeſcency of 
Fleſh and Fat that ariſes juſt above 
the Vulva in 2 we 

Monſtrum, is generally apply'd to 
preternatural HOWE amongſt 
Animals, with Inſtances of which 
ſome Writers very much abound ; 
as Schenckius, Parey, and others. 

Morbid, is rather {aid of an un- 
ſound Conſtitution, or one incli- 
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nable to Diſeaſes, than of any ac. 
tually under a Diſtemper.. 

Morbilli, the Meaſles. This is a 
critical Eruption in a Fever, well 
known in the common Practice, 
and bearing this Name, which is 
a Diminutive of Morbus, becauſe 
it hath been accounted a Species 
of ſuch malignant or peſtilential 
Fevers, to which comparative- 
ly, this is ſo in a much inferior 
Degree. 

Morbus, Diſeaſe ; is an unuſual 
Circulation of Blood, or the cir- 
cular Motion of Blood augmented 
or diminiſhed, either throughout 
the whole Body, or in ſome Part of 
it, 

Morbus comitialis, is the Epilep- 
ſy, thus called by the Romans, be- 
cauſe, when in any of their publick 
Aſſemblies Perſons fell down with 
this Diſtemper, they immediately 
broke up the Comitia, which was 
the common Appellation for ſuch 
Courts. ; 

Morbus Gallicus, the French Dil- 
eaſe, See Lues. 

Morbus Hiſganicus, the Spaniſb 
Diſeaſe. 

Morbus Indicus, the Indian Diſ- 
eaſe, &c, theſe are ſeveral Names 
only for the Lues, as Intereſt, Pow- 
er, or Prejudice, has prevailed in 
fixing them. 

Morphew, is that Freckle or Scurf 
which breaks out ſometimes on 
the Skin, particularly about the 
Forehead. 

Mor/elli, and 

Morſuli, are ancient Names for 
thoſe Forms of Medicines which 
were to be chewed in the Mouth, as 
a Lozenge; the Word ſignifying a 
little Moathful, | 2 

Mortariolum, ſignifies a little Mor- 
tar, whence ſome thus call the Socket 


in which a Tooth grows. 


M O 


Morti frrous, is ſaid of any Thin 
that ter Death, as the Fa 


cies Hippocratica, or the like. 
l . Mortification, is when in an 
e, Part the natural Juices _—_ loſe 
1s their proper Motions, ſo they 
ſe fall into a entative one, and 
es corrupt and deſtroy the Texture of 
al the Parts; from Mors, Death, and 
e facio, to make. 
or 


Motion, is a continual and ſuc- 
ceſſive Mutation or Change of 
Place. All Motion may be conſi- 
dered either abſolutely, or rela- 
tively. Abſolute Motion is the 
Change of Place in any moving 
Body, and therefore, its Celerity 
will be meaſured by the Quantity 
of the abſolute Space which the 
Moveable hath ran through. But, 
relative Motion is a Mutation of 
the relative or vulgar Place of 
the moving Body, and fo hath its 
a4 en ar _—_ aq 

e Quanti 0 e 

which the 3 runs 1 
All Motion is, of itſelf rectili- 
near, or made according to ſtraight 
Lines, with the ſame conſtant uni- 
form Velocity, if no external Cauſe 
make any Alterations in its Directi- 
on. If a Body moving uniformly, 
and with the ſame Degree of Velo- 
city, paſs over two Spaces, the 
Times of the Motions will be as 
the Spaces. If a Body move thro” 
two Spaces in equal 'Times, thoſe 
Spaces will be to one another as the 

elocities of the Motions. If two 
Bodies move uniformly, but with 
unequal Velocities, through the 
ſame 2 the Times will be as 
the Velocities. If two Bodies, mo- 
ving uniformly, go with une qual 
Velocities, the Spaces, which will 
be paſſed over by them in unequal 
Times, will be io one another in 
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an es are im u 
by dkrent Re will be 
rais'd to different Heights; which 


MO | 
ded of that of 


Heights will be to one another as 
the Squares of their Velocities ; and, 
if Bodies fall from different Alti- 
tudes, the Celerities will be to one 
another as the Squares of ſuch 


es. 

No Body, naturally, and of it- 
ſelf, can ever move in a curve Line, 
becauſe all Motion is originally 
and naturally in it ſelf rectilinear ; 
and therefore, it is impoſſible for a 
Body to move in a Curve, or a 
Line that is not ſtraight of itſelf; 
for then it would continually, and 
of it ſelf, alter the Dire&ion of 
its Motion, which is con to 
the Properties of Matter, and Laws 
of Nature ; (both which ſee.) And 


further, as all Effects are proporti- 
onal to their adequate Gaus, if 
any Degree of any Force will pro- 
duce any Degree of Motion, a dou- 
ble Degree of the ſame Force will 
produce a double Degree of Moti- 
on, a triple a triple, and ſo on to an 
Ratio whatſoever: And this Motion 
muſt proceed on in the ſame Directi- 
on with that of the moving Force, 
becauſe it is from that only that the 
Motion ariſes; and Bodies once in 
Motion cannot change their Direc- 
tion of themſelves. And, if any 
Body be already in Motion, the Mo- 
tion ariſing from a Force impreſſed, 
if it be in the ſame ction of 
the former Motion, it will increaſe 
in Proportion to its Power ; but, 
if it be impreſſed in a contrary 
Direction, it deſtroys the former 
Motion, either totally, or in Part, 
that is, equal to the Force of the 
He WO when it hath 

| ; " 


. * 
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Won any Way oblique to 

4 of the former Motion, it is ei- 
5 added to, or ſubſtraſted from 
it,” according 2s a Motion ariſing 


3 | 8 of theſe two 


ty of any Motion is 


1 a Alber e by 75 joint Conſidera- 


tion of the Quantity of Matter in, 
and the Velocity of, the moving 
Body; for, the Motion of any 
Whole is che Sum of the Motion 
of all its Parts. And conſequently, 
if à Pody be twice as great as 
another, and be moved with an e- 


1 of Velocity, the Quan- 
KS of Motion is double ins the 
Boer and if the Velocity be al- 
{> double, then the Quantity of the 

otion” will be quadruple of that 
f the latter. 
Tue Quantity of Motion which 
is found by taking either the Sum 
of Motions made the ſame Way, 
or the Difference of thoſe which 
are made contrary Ways, is not 
at all changed by the Action of 
Bodies upon one another. For, 
Action and Re- action are always 
equal, and therefore, muſt they 
needs produce equal Changes in 
the Motions towards con Parts: 
Wherefore, if the Motions be both 
according to the ſame Directions, 
Whatſoever is added to the Body 
to be moved, or which is forced to 
give Place, is ſubducted from the 
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Let the Body A move accord- 
ing to the Direction C D, and 
in its Way ſtrike againſt the Body 
B; w 
at Reſt, or moving on more 
flowly than A, and nn to 


wy 


. ſuppoſe to be either, 


M O 
Body which moves or drives away 


the $5 ſo that the Sum remains 
the ſame as before: But, if the Bo- 


s meet with con Directions, 

ere muſt be equal Subſtracti- 
on of the Metion "ar each; and 
conſequently, the Difference of the 
Motions, made towards the con- 
trary Parts, will remain the ſame. 
Suppole : a Body A to be thrice as 
big as B, and of the like Figure ; 
let A have two Degrees of Veloci- 
ty, 1 it with ten _ 
grees of Ve Then the 
tity of the Motion of A to B 
6to 10: therefore, the Sum of the 

otions of both is 16. 8 
3 en B, overke 2 
it 3, 4; or 5 es of Vel 
it is lain, it- mul loſe Juſt — 
itſe : Wherefore, A, will go on 
with 9, 10, 11 Parts of 3 
and B will follow after with 
or 5; ſo that th the Sam will ad 
be 16: and thus will it always be: 
This may be more diſtinQly' ha 
by theſe I two Theorems. | 

1. If one Body ftrike 
another, whether 4 Reſt, or mo- 
ving more ſlowly, according to 
the ſame Direction with the for- 
mer, then will the Sum of the Mo- 
tion in both Bodies, towards the 
ſame Parts, remain the very ſame 
as before fuch ſtriking one againſt 
another, 


E FF 6 


the ſame Direction with it; I ſay, 
the Sum of the Motions in both 
Bodies, towards the ſame Parts 

that is, from C to D, will be 1 
ſame as before. Let C D expreſs 


the Motion of 4 from C to D, 
and 


2 


nn © www 26 WG 
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E 
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3 in Motion too, let E F 
Motion the ſame Way; 
will the Sum of both Moti- 
be expteſſed by C DEF. 


: 


ual, and towards _— 
ts, if F 6 expreſs the Mo 

impreſſed on B by the Stroke of 
; DK, equal to it, muſt ex- 


SE 


8280 the Motion impreſſed on 4 


vr ara the Motion of the 

after the Shock, and E & 
the 2 of B; and therefore; 
the Sum of both will de CK 
E G. But fince F >, ng + fed 


KD, Fc be added 
to both, FT Mues uſt be = 
CD + FF herefore fore the Sam 


as the firft, And, 1 50 7 be e equal 


to CD, the Points K and C muſt 
be coincident: that is CK will be 
== 0, and conſequently, the Body 
A after the Shock will be quite 
at Reſt. But if F G be greater 

than CD, the Point K muſt be 


A 
01— 
8 * 


Let the Body A move from C 
towards D, and let C D expreſs 


its Line of Motion ; and let the 


Body B be moving at the ſame 
Time with a quite con Di- 
rection from E to F, and let 
expreſs its Motion. Let DH be 

is the Difference of their 
Motion. towards contrary Parts, 
expreſs the Sum of the Motions” 
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becauſe Action nd Re- action 


e E | 
Left Hand of C, and ant he 
A will become 
the contrary Parts, 28 0 h: 
the Motion r 
EG—C K: and F ec 
CK, add to both FN 
ie BC—CK=F D K— 
C £45 14 > 4. — 5 
whence it is plain 
the M Gon towal he She 
dase Hoa hiding tit Die: 
nce towards contrary con- 
inues the ſame after the Shock 8 
efore. And after this fame 3 —5 
— it will appear 
Bodies, movin 1 pi cg Di 
teRion- tho 
another, the Sit of fy 
aftetwinds well be the Gubd! ap 
re 
2. If two Bodies move | 
each other with arts 
Directions, the Sum of ther Mä: 
tions towards the ſame Parts Which 
is all one as the Difference of them 
to contrary Parts) will cbntinue 
2 after the —_—— 
e it 


towards G; then- 4 lo 0E 
is the Sum of their Motions to- 
wards G, as well after the — 
as before: For, after the Sh 
ſuppoſe the Motion of B to 


E F changed, and to be now” towards 


G, and let the Line G. | 
ſent it; ; wherefore; the Force im- 
preſſed upon B after the Shock, 
and . carries it towards G, 
will be equal to the Sum of the 
U 2 | Motions 
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Motions of E F and E C, and In Motions which are accele- 


conſequently, be expreſſed F G : 
F 3 — right LR the Motion 
E F, towards F is deſtroy'd, and 
the new one E G towards G 
produced. But now, ſince the 
impulſive Force of both Bodies 
acts equally towards contrary 
Parts, if DX is made = FG, 
this ſhall ent the Force im- 
preſſed the Body 4, and 
carry it in a con Direction 
to its former Motion; ſo that if 
the Line of Motion D XK be taken 
from the Line CD, there will 
remain C K repreſenting the true 
Motion of 4 towards G. But, 
becauſe DK—FG, and DH 
E F. DX — DH, i. e. KH 
FG -F E, i.e. EG: And con- 
reſent the Motion of the 
Body B after the Shock, but CX 
repreſents the Motion of 4 after 


it, wherefore C Ais the Sum of 


the Motion of both Bodies to- 
then the Points K and C would 
be coincident, and the Motion of 
4 will be quite deſtroyed, z. e. 
after the Shock 4 will be per- 
ſectly at Reſt, and C 4 will be 
—E G. But, if F G be greater 
than C D, the Point K will fall 
to the Left-Hand of C, and the 
Motion of the Body 4 will be 
from C towards K. But, {becauſe 
EG: Wherefore, taking CK, 
from both CH = E G- CX 
which repreſents the Sum of the 
Motions made towards the ſame 
Parts, and their Difference to- 
wards contrary ones after the 
Shock; the Sum of the Motions 
towards the fame Parts remains 
the fame after, as before the 


* „ — — 


when a Motion is made in a Curv 


the Celerities. 


rated or retarded, the Impetus in 
each Movement is to be eſteemed 
that which agrees to the ee 
of Celerity then acquired. But, 
e, 
that is to be accounted the Line 
of Direction of the Motion in 
each Moment, which is truly the 
Tangent to the Curve in that 
Point. And if, when the Motion, 
being either accelerated or re- 
tarded, is made in a Curve Line, 
as in the Vibration of a Pendu- 
lum, the rpetus is to be eſtimated 


in each Point, according to both 


the Degree of Acceleration, and 
the Obliquity of the Tangent 
there. | 
With regard to the Quantities of 
Motion, and the Spaces paſſed over 
by moving Bodies, the following 
Theorems are demonſtrated, | 
1. In comparing the Motions . 
of Bodies, if be C Gch of Mat- 
ter be the ſame, the Movements 
or Quantities of Motion will al- 
ways be as the Velocities; and vice 
ver ſa, if the Moments are as the 
Velocities, the Quantity of Matter 
ow moving Bodies is always the 
8.5 ? 


' ' 75 
2. If the Celerities are equal, 
the Moments or Quantities of Mo- 
tion will be as the Quantitſes of 
Matter; or, if the moving Bodies 
are homogeneous, as their Magni- 
tudes: And, if the Moments are 
as the Quantities of Matter, the 
Velocities will be equal. 


3. In comparing the Motions of 
any Bodies, the Ratio of the Mo- 
ments is compounded of the Ratio's 
of the Quantities of Matter, and 


e 


"© o '# GBS; ; 
. In comparing the Motions and of the Celerities reciprocally. 
of V8 movin Bodies, the Ratio ts > ts 
of their Celerities is compounded Theſe two laſt Theorems are 
of the Ratio of their Moments di- otherwiſe thus expreſſed.  _ i 
realy, and of their Quantity of | „ 
Matter reciprocally. | When the Celerity 8 given, the . 
ug | Space paſſed through will be as tze 
5. If the Celerities of any Time, and the Time being given, | 
moving Bodies are equal, the the Space as the Celerity ; Where: 4 
Spaces paſſed over will be di- fore, if neither be given, the 1 7 


in „ - 1 vv» Ke 1 


realy as the Times in which the will be as the ity and 
Motions - are made; and conſe- conjunctly. 
quently, if the Times are as the | 11 
Spaces, the Celerities muſt be e- When the Celerity is given, the - 
„ eee Time is directly as the Space mo- 
| ved through; and the Space being 
6. If the Times are equal, the given, the Time is reciprocally 
Spaces paſſed through will be as as the Celerity : Wherefore, if nei - 
the Velocities, and conſequently, ther be given, the Time is as the 
if the Spaces are as the Velocities, Space directly, and as the Celerity 7 
the Times will be equal. reciprocally, _ 5 


7. The Diſtances, or Lengths Hence it is plain, that the Mo- 
run, are in a Ratio, compounded tions of all Bodies are as the. 
of the Ratio of the Times and Rectangles under the Velocities, . 
Celerities ; ſo that the Spaces, or and the Quantities of Matter; 
Diſtances moved through, may where the Matter and Celerity of 
be conſidered as Rectangles, un- Motion being given, the Moment 
der the Times and the Celeri-' or Quantity of Motion is given: 
ties. Wherefore, if the JS, And, if the Moment and Matter 
or Diſtances run, be equal, the be given, the Celerity is given, 
Rectangle under the Celerity and by dividing the Moment by the 
Time of one moveable, will be Quantity of Matter. As for Ex- 
equal to that under the Celerity ample ; let the Quantity of Matter 
and Time of the other: And be a, the Celerity c, and the Mo- 
3 1 ate ot ment n, then will c a =m, and 

es, with une ides, have their 2 m 
Sides ere proportionable, 4 d 3 Alto, | _ 
as Celerity is to Celerity, ſo the Space paſſed over it is always 
reciprocally ſhall Time be to proportionable to the Rectangle 
Time; and conſequently, when under the Velocity and the Lime; 
the Spaces are equal, the Times let the Space be = $, the Time. 
will be reciprocally as their Velo- AJ, and the Celerity, as before, 
cities. | == C. 1326.90 8 == C * and | 

Co 3 | 
1,5. The Ratio of the Times Can pend Tang, And; age 
ways compounded of the Ratio . "EEE 
of the Spaces palſed over directly, ö vil ve * + 
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Or, If T be given m = 4. 
Hence ' alſo may be concluded, 
that if two Bodies are moved 
with equal Velocities, the Mo- 


ments will be as the Quantities of 


Matter in each; and, vice verſa, 
the Quantity of Matter as the Mo- 
ments”; wherefore, if Bodies of 


equal Bulk are found to have un- 
ual Moments or Quantities of 


otion, the Quantities of Matter 
muſt be unequal ; and conſequent 
ly, that which hath the leaſt Mo- 
ment, muſt have more Pores or 
Vacuities interſpers'd than the o- 
ther. For Inftance, If two Globes, 
one of Lead, and the other of 


Cork, having equal Bulks, are 
moyed with e wiftneſs : Since 


the. Quantity of Motion in the for- 
mer, or its Force to move other 


Bodies, will be much greater than 
in the latter; it is plain there mult 


de many more Pores or Vacuities in 
tts, than in that. e 
| Morin Perpetual. This hath ex- 


exciſed the mechanical Wits for 
pe Ages, but is a Contradiction 
to the Laws of Nature. See Na- 
ture, Lorws of. 
Motion Voluntary. See muſcular 
Motion. ; 
Matrix. See Vis motrix. 
Motarii; the third Pair of Nerves 
which paſs. to the Eye are thus 
e from their Influence upon its 
otions, ; 5 
Mouth. This is divided, or made 
of the Lips, the Gums, the 


late, the Uvula, and the ſur- th 
' rounding Glands. The Lips are 


made up of ſeveral Mulcles : 
'Their Ut is to ſhut the Mouth, 


N 


3s, Covered with a pretty thick 


Membrane, which is. continued 


294 to articulate the Voice. The /, 
, fee under Gingivæ. The 
Pate, or Root of the Mouth, 
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to the Tonſils; upon it there are 
a great Number of little Glands, 
whoſe excretory Ducts, piercing 
it like a Sieve, diſcharge a Liquor 


for the moiſtening and diſſolving 


the Aliments. It is an Error to 
think the Palate taſtes ; for, 

it, it is impoſſible to diſtingui 
the moſt acrid Subſtances. 'The 
Ugula is a Reduplicature or Pro- 
duction of the internal Membrane 
of the Mouth ; its Subſtance is 
very lax, and it has a Number 
of ſuch Glands as in the Palate ; 
it is ſomewhat long, of a Conick 
Figure ; it hangs from the Root 
of the Mouth, at the Extremity of 
the Paſſage which comes from the 


| Noſe, above the Larynx, between 


the Tonſils. It is moved by two 
Pair of Muſcles, the Pteriogoftaphi- 
linus Externus, and the Pteryogoſta- 
philinus Internus: which ſee under 


. thoſe Names. 


The Glands, which are the 
Sources of the Spittle, that diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Mouth, are 
in great Number: of which the 
Principal are the Parotides, one 
on each Side, ſituated under the 
Ear, above the maſſeter Muſcle: 
They are of the conglomerate 
Sort, being made up of a great 
Number of ſmaller Glands, each 
of which ſends out a ſmall ex- 
cretory  Du@, and they all unite, 
and form one Channel, called 
Dufus Salivalis ſuperior ; which, 
running over the Cheek, pierces 

e Buccingtor, and opens in the, 
Mouth. When the Maſſeter actleth 
in Maſtication, it preſſeth the Sa- 
liva into the Mouth, The Maxil- 
ares, Which are ſituate within the 
Under-Jaw, one on each Side, are 
alſo of a conglomerare Sort.; the 
excretory. Pipes of their ſmall. 

; which 


% 


of 
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which both” together open under 
the Tip of the Tongue, on the In- 
ſide of the Dentes incifivi, where 
they have each a ſmall Papil/a at 
their Orifce; when the Muſcles 
of the Tongue or lower ** act, 
they compreſs theſe Glande. The 
Sublinguals, are one on each Side 
of the Tongue ; they have, ſome- 
times, - two . Ducts, as 
the former, formed by the Union 
of that of each ſmall Gland; they 
run on each Side of the Tongue, 
near its Tip, where they open 
into the Mouth, juſt by the for- 
mer, with which ſometimes they 
join. Sometimes theſe are want- 
ing, and then each little Gland 
has a Duct, which opens under 
the Tongue: When the Mylohy- 
oidæus acteth, it compreſſes them. 
The Toxfillz, or Almonds, are two 
round Glands placed on the Sides 
of the Baſis of the Tongue, un- 
der the common Membrane of 
the Fauces, with which they are 
covered ; each of them hath a 
large oval Sus, which opens into 
the Fauces, and in it there are 
a'great Number of leſſer ones, 
which diſcharge themſelves thro' 
the great Sinus, of a mucous and 
ſlippery Matter, into the Fauces, 
Larynx, and OFſophagus, for the 
moiſtening and lubricating thoſe 
Parts. When the Muſcles of the 


' OEſophagus act, they compreſs, the 


. Tofllz.. Beſides theſe, there are 
a great Number of little Glands 
ſpread upon the Cheeks and Lips, 
called Giandulæ Buccales and La- 
biales, whoſe excretory Channels 
open into the Mouth, and all of 
them ſeparate a Saliva or Spittle, 
which conduces to the Diſſolution 


of the Aliments, 'The Tongue 


is connected in the Mouth to the 
Os Hyoides, and to the Larynx, by 
a membranous Ligament, which 
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is in t e of its lower Side 

Sometimes this Ligament is con- 

tinued to the Tip of the Tongue, 

and then it hindereth Children 

* Sucking ; therefore, in ſuch 
es 

ua 


= * val 
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s, it ſhould be cut. See Lin- 


Mucilaginaus Glands, Theſe are 
very numerous in the Joints, and 
rſt taken Notice of to any Pur- 
ole by Dr. Clopton Hawers, in 
us Ofteolegy. He ſaith, there are 
two Sorts; ſome are ſmall, and 


in a Manner, W Glands, be- 
ing Glandules placed all upon = 
ſame Surface of the Membranes 
which lie over the Articulations. 
The other Sort are conglome- 
rated, or many Glandules col- 
lefted and planted one upon ano- 
ther, ſo 8 — a Bulk, and 
appear conſpicuouſly; and theſe 
are conſiderable Glands. . In ſome 
of the Joints there are ſeveral 
of them; in others there is a 
ſingle Gland. For the Structure 
of theſe large Glands, they con- 
fiſt of ſmall Veſicles, which are 
not gathered together into ſeveral. 
Lobes, or Bags of Glandules, but 
are diſpoſed upon ſeveral Mem- 
branes lying over one another, 
2 L Membranes there are 
everal in every, one of - theſe. 
Glands, which appear evidently in 
them who are hydropical. They 
have their Blood-Veſſels as other 
Glands, but their Veins have a 
particular Texture in their Courſe, 
far retarding the Return of the 
Blood from the Glands, that the 
mucilaginous Liquor, which is 
not ſeparated with the greateſt. 
Expedition, may have Time to be 
charmed, as is the Contrivance - 
where-cver a thick Fluid is to be 
ſecerned. (See Animal Secretion. )- 
The large mucilaginous Glands 
are variouſly ſituated ; ſome in a 
U 4 Sinus 


Sinus formed in the Joint : others 
ſtand near, or over-againſt the In- 
terſtice, between the articulated 
Bones: but, in general, they are 
ſo placed, as to * gent- 
ly, and lightly preſſed in the 
exion or Extenſiou of the Joint, 
ſo as to ſeparate a Quantity of Mu- 
cilage proportionate to the Mo- 
tion off the Part, and the preſent 
Occaſion, without any Injury. 
The Deſign of all thoſe Glands 
is to ſeparate a mucilaginous Kind 
of Liquor, that ſerves principally 
to lubricate the Joints, to make 
them ſlippery. It ſerves likewiſe 
to preſerve the Ends of the arti- 
ted Bones from Attrition and 
Heating. But all this it does in 
Conjunction with the med 
Oil, (which ſee) with which to- 
ther is made a Compoſition ad- 
mirably well fitted for thoſe Ends ; 
for, the Mucilage adds to the Lu- 
bricity of the Oil, and the Oil pre- 
ſerves the Mucilage from growing 
too thick and viſcous. The Doc- 
tor obſerves the ſame Glands to 
lie between the Muſcles and Ten- 
dons, and ſuppoſes that there 1s 
the fame Mixture of an oily and 
mucilaginous Subſtance, the one 
being that Fat which is found be- 
- tween the Muſcles, and is ſupply'd 
by the Glandulz adipoſe ; and the 
other being ſeparated by the mu- 
cilaginous Glandules, of which 
the common Membrane of the 


Muſcles is every where full. This 


Mixture in the Interſtices of the 
Muſcles lubricates them and their 
Tendons, and preſerves them from 
ſhrinking and growing rigid and 

. This Term Mucilage ſeems 
to be made of Marcus, Slime, and 
ge, to make; the Thing expreſ- 
ſed thereby being of a ſlimy Na- 
ture, | 
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Moxa, fignifies a certain actual 
Cauſtick, recommended chiefly in 
Fits of the Gout ; though Do/aus 
2 alſo 3 5 applied in the 

poplexy, Epilepſy, Mania, and 
con hive Akhma, The Thing 
of itſelf is no more than a dry, 
light, downy, vegetable Subſtance, 
obtained from a certain Plant, not 
unlike our common Mugwort, 
which, being applied to the Skin, 
is there ſet on Fire, and ſuffered 
to act as a Cauſtick. Mich, Bern, 
Valentin has given the Hiſtory of 
Moxa, in a Letter to M. And. Cleier. 
Tis ſaid to come principally from 
China 2 Japan, and uſually ſold 


V 4 , 
Me Kite ſtricly the Point 


ullary of a Spear ; and therefore, figura- 


tively, 3 
Mucro Curdis, is the pointed End 
of the Heart. And, | 
Mucronata Cartilago, and 
Mucronatum Os, 1s the ſame as 
the Cartilago Enfiformisr, (which 
iy cg; x it ends in a ar wy 2 | 
ucus is moſt proper 
for that which flows —— 5 
papillary Proceſſes through the Os 
Cribriforme into the Noltrils ; but 
it is alſo uſed for any ſlimy Li- 
2 or Moiſture, as that which 
ubs over, and po the Bowels 
and all the chief Paſſages in the 
Body : And it is ſeparated by the 
mucilaginous G z which ſee 
above 


Mugitus, ſtrictly is the Lowin 
of Cattle; but by ſome phyſical 
Authors, and particularly Bellini, 
is uſed to expreſs that inarticulate 
Sound of the Voice which Perſons 
utter in Apoplexies, and ſuch like 
Diſtempers. 
Muliebria, of, or belonging to 
Women ; it is ſometimes mw, to 
| $7 | 


is called Cunnus 


Mulſum, or Mulſe, bs a Liquor 


made with Honey and 

Hydromel. 
Multangular, from multus, ma- 

ny, and Angulus, a Corner ; is 


Water, as 


any Figure or Body, which has Artery 


many Angles, or pointed Cor- 


ners, 

Mundify, and 
Mundi fication, from mundus, 
clean, and facio, to make ; fig- 
nifies the Cleanſing any Body, as 
from Droſs, or Matter of infe- 
rior Account to what is to be 
cleanſed. 

Muriatick, is whatſoever partakes 
of the Taſte or Nature of Brine, 
or any ſuch like Pickles, from Mu- 
ria, Brine or Pickle. | 

Muſcle. A Muſcle is a Bundle 
of thin and parallel Plates of fleſhy 
Threads or Fibres, incloſed by one 
common Membrane. All the Fi- 
bres of the ſame Plate are parallel 
to one another, and tied together 
at extremely little Diſtances by 
ſhort and tranſverſe Fibres. The 
fleſhy Eibres are compoſed of o- 
ther ſmaller Fibres, incloſed like- 
wiſe by a common Membrane, 
Each leſſer Fibre conſiſts of very 
ſmall Veſicles, or Bladders, into 
which we ſuppoſe the Nerves, 
Veins, and Arteries to open, for 
every Muſcle receives Branches of 
all thoſe Veſſels, which muſt be 
diſtributed to every Fibre. The 
two Ends of each Muſcle, or the 
Extremities of the Fibres, are, in 
the Limbs of Animals, faſtened 
to two Bones, the one moveable, 
the other fixed ; and therefore, 
when the Muſcles contract, th 
draw the moveable Bone accord- 
ing to the Direction of their Fi- 
bres. When the Muſcles contract 


clude, that the Contraction, Swel- 
ling, or Motion of the Muſcles, is 
m Ae. Blood and ani- 
mal Spirits diſtending the Veſicles, 
or Cavities of the Fibres, | This 


or the Blood and Spirits mixing 
muſt rarefy, and fill up a greater 


That the Veſicles of the Fibres 


were : e Veſicles diſtended only 
by the Quantity of Fluids con- 
tained in them, Nature, ( whoſe 
ions are always the moſt - 
2 had only uſed one Fluid, 
and not two ; for in the Works 
of Nature we no where find two 
neceſſary Cauſes where one would 
have produced the ſame Effect: 
Now, how ſmall ſoever we ſup- 
e the tity of Fluid b 
the Nerves to the Muſcles, 
that alone might have contracted 


the Fibres, (if a Quantity, only of 


a Fluid had been requiſite) by di- 
miniſhing the Diameters of the 
Cavities or Veſicles of the Fibres, 
as will appear by what follows. 
And, as it is evident, that the 
Reaſon, why the Spirits alone do 
not diſtend the Veſicles, is not 
that there is not a ſufficient Quan- 
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tity for that Purpoſe ; ſo it will like- 
wiſe appear, that if there had not 
been a ſufficient Quantity of the 
nervous Fluid, * the Quantity 
of Blood could have given no 
Aſſiſtance in the Diſtenſion of the 
Veſicles: For, if the —— — 
tain a ter Quantity of 4 
when nay Muſcles contract, than 
they do, when the Muſcles are 
relaxed, this Augmentation muſt 

ed, either from the Blood's 
being d in the Vein, or it 
muſt move ſuddenly with a great 
er Velocity through the Artery 
into the Cavities of the Fibres. 
If the Blood is ſtop in the 
Vein, it muſt be by the Contrac- 
tion of its Coats, or by ſome ex- 
ternal Preſſure upon them: If 
by the Contraction of the Fibres 
which compoſe the Coats of the 
Vein, the ſame Difficulty remains 
to be exphined ; for, whatever is 


the Cauſe of the Contraction of 


the Fibres of a Vein, will likewiſe 
ſerve to contract the Fibres of a 
IF the Blood is ſtopped 
in the Veins; by a Prefſure upon 
their Coats, it muſt be by the 
ſwe | 
lar Fibres. If the' Artery ſwells, 
and preſſes on the Vein, the Cir- 
culation of the Blood muſt be en- 
tirely ſtopped; for, that Preſſure 
will conſtantty increaſe, the Blood 
being ſtill accumulated in the Ar- 
tery; and therefore, it will for 

ever hinder all Paſſage through 
the Vein. If it be ſaid, that the 


Blood, moving ſometimes with a 


greater Velocity through the Ar- 
tery into the Cells or Veſicles of 
the Fibres, will diſtend them; 
this greater Velocity muſt proceed 
from the Force of the Heart, 
from which alone the Blood de- 


to come together; the 


of the Artery or muſeu- digi 


rives all its Motion. Now, if the 
Heart acts with a ter Force, 
it will increaſe the Velocity of the 
Blood univerſally throughout the 
whole Body, and each Muſcle and 
its Antagoniſt will be thereby e- 
qually contracted, and conſequent; 
ly, neither will contract. And 
therefore, ſince both the Blood and 
Fluid of the Nerves are neceſſary 
to the Contraction of the Muſcles, 
and — the Contraction is not 
performed by the Quantity of theſe 
Fluids, it remains only, that, by 
their Mixture, they rarefy, and di- 
ſtend the Veſicles. 

Now, for the explaining of this 


RarefaRtion of the Blood and Spi- 


rits in the Veſicles of the muſcu- 
lar Fibres, let us ſuppoſe a ſmall 
Globule of Air between the Par- 
ticles of a Fluid, and, that the 
Particles have a ſtrong attractive 
Force, by which they endeavour 


every Way equally on the Globule 
of the Air, Will hinder it from eſca- 


ping any Way from between them; 
but the Force by which they endea- 


vour to come together, being pro- 
_ greater than' the Force of 
their Gravity, they will, by this 
Force, produce a very conſidera- 
ble Condenfion of the Globule of 
Air that lies between them: and 
the Force of Elaſlicity being pro- 
portional always to its Conden- 
lation, the Force by which this 
airy Globule will endeavour to 
e itſelf, —— likewiſe be 
vaſtly great; and conſequently, 
if by any Means, this Ni o 
the Particles of the Fluid, to come 
together, ſhould be taken off, 
the Air between them would ex- 
pand itſelf with a very conſide- 
rable Force. Now, if, _ 
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ring of another Fluid, the Par- Theſe Globules - of Hood conti-- 
tes of the firſt Fluid mould be nually circulatin * Ve- 
more ftrongly attracted to the ſicles of the Fibres, - {which are 


2 one Globule at a Time) meet 
with the animal Spirits, which 
drop from the Nerves. Now, the 
Minuteneſs of the Glands of the 
Brain, and the Smallneſs of the 
Fibres of the Nerves plainly 
ſhew, that the animal Spitits are 
it did before. t when the Par- a Fluid, conſiſting af ſmal- q 
ticles of the two Fluids come to left Particles of any in the Body: 4 
be united together, they will a- and therefore their attractive Force j 
gain incloſe the Globule of Air muſt be the greateſt of all the 
that lies between them, and, by Particles in the Blood, as is evi- 
their mutual Attraction, ſoon bring dent from what Sir Jſaac Neu- 
it to its former State of Conden- on has calculated about the Rays. © 
ſation. of Light: And conſequently, the 
Now, that the Blood contains animal Spirits meeting with. the 
a great Number of Globules of Globules of the Blood in the Ve- 
Air, is evident from the Quantity ficles- of the Fibres, and ſur- 
it yields in the Air-Pump ; and, rounding; them, muſt attract the 
that the Particles of the Blood Particles of which they are com- 
have a ſtrong attractive Force, is poſed, more ſtrongly: than they. do 
likewiſe plain, from what has another; and conſequently, there- 
been ſaid in ſeveral Places. By fore, their Mut to one Es 
this Attraction of the Particles, ceaſing, the condenſed. Globule of 
the Globules of the Blood are for- Air will expand itſelf with a „ 
med ; and, in viewing the Circula- conſiderable Force, whereby, — 
tian of the Blood with a Microſ- Veſicle of the Fibre will be diſten- 
cope, it may be obſerved, that ded, and conſequently, the Fibre 
where the Diameter of the Canal ſhortned, i. e. the whole Muſcle 
has been leſs than the Diameter of will be contra&ed; But, when 
a Globule of Blood, the Globule the Particles. of the Globule of 
would be preſſed into a ſpheroidi- Blood are mixed with the ner - 
cal Form; but when it came in- vous Fluid, they will. both toge- 
to a wider Part of the Canal again, ther incloſe the Globule of þ = 
it would immediately re-aſſume its; again, and compreſs it intd as 
former Figure : which is: probably ſmall a Space as it was before: 
owing to a ſmaller. Globule of Air and thus the Contraction of the 
incloled within, and expanding Muſele muſt immediately ceaſe 
itſelf equally every, Way, when | unleſs freſh Blood and Spirits, ftill- 
the Sides, of its circumambient . ſucceeding, one. another; continue 
Shell of Blood are not longer the Inflation of the Veſicles. But 
preſſed by the Sides of the Ca- when a Muſcle. has been ſtrongly 
nal. | contracted for. ſome Time, the” 
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Quantity of Spirits ſpent bein 
>. e e — 


ſame Space of Time by the Glands 


which ſu 


ly its Nerves, the In- 
flation o 


the Veſicles muſt fall, 
and the Muſcle grow feeble and 
weak ; whereas the Tonick Mo- 
tion of the Muſcles, being per- 
formed by the Spirits protruded 
only by the tity laſt ſecer- 

in the Glands, will conſtant- 
* without any Weari- 


After this Manner the Veſicles 
may be conceived to be diſtend- 
ed without any Ebullition or Ef- 
ferveſcence, and their Diſtenſion 
to ceaſe, without any Precipita- 
tion, or flying off of the aerial 
Globules through the Pores of the 
Muſcles. = 

But, let us come next to ſhew 
the Mechaniſm of the Fibres, or 
how excellently and wiſely the 
are contrived for Contraction. It 
is a known riment, that a 
Bladder, when it is blown up, 
and diſtended, as to its Capacity, 
but contraſted as to its Length, 
will by the Force of Contracti- 
on, raiſe a Weight to ſome de- 
termined Height. And if two 
Bladders joined together, and com- 
municating with one another, were 
blown up, the Weight would be 
raiſed by Inflation twice the Space 
that one alone would do it ; be- 
cauſe, I ſuppoſe, that both Blad- 
ders contract equally, and conſe- 
quently, the Contraction of both 
together will be double the Con- 
traction of either. Three Blad- 
ders thus joined and diſtended, will 
raiſe the Weight to triple the 
Height, and — to quadruple; 
ſo that if there were a String of 
Bladders joined together, of equal 
Bulk and like Figures, the Space 
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through which the Weight would 
riſe, would be proportional to the 
Number of Bladders, or, which is 
the ſame thing, to the Length of 
the String. | 

Each Fibre of a Muſcle conſiſt- 
ing of a Multitude of ſmall Veſi- 
cles, reſembles a String of Blad- 


ders; and therefore the Contrac- 


tion of the Muſcle is always pro- 
rtional to the Length of its Fi- 
res. And ſeeing the greateſt Con- 


traction of the Fibres is always leſs 


than + of their Length, (as ſhall 
hereafter be demonſtrated) there 
was a Neceſſity that the Inſertions 
of the Muſcles ſhould be near to 
the Joints, not only to increaſe 
the. Velocity of the Parts moved, 
but likewiſe, that might deſcribe 
the greater Arches round the Cen- 
tres of their Motion. And hence 
it is, that thoſe Parts which de- 
ſcribe the greateſt Arches, are 
moved by the longeſt Muſcle : as 
the Hand round the Elbow, which 
is bent by the Biceps ariſing from 
the Scapula ; and the Foot round 
the Knee, which is bent by the 
Muſcles, ,whoſe Originations are 
as far diſtant as the Iſchium. If 
theſe Joints had been moved b 
ſhort Muſcles, inſerted at . 
End in the Extremities of the 
articulated Bones, the Arm and 
* had moved but a little Way, 
and the Arches, the Hand and 
Foot had deſcribed about theſe 
Joints, had been to the Arches 
they deſcribe now, as the Length 
of the ſhort Muſcles had been to 
the Length of the Muſcles they 
have now. On the contrary, 
where the Joann have but a ſmall 
Motion, there the Muſcles are 
ſhort. Thus led 8 that * 
Fingers are Sideways by 
the Interofſei : The Thigh is drawn 
out- 
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outwards, and obliquely, by the 
Ouadragemini and Obturatores ; 
which are all ſhort Muſcles ; and 
moſt of the Muſcles of the Verte- 
zræ run between one Yertebra and 
the next. From hence it is evi- 
dent, that the Originations and In- 
ſertions of the Muſcles are every 
where the beſt that could be con- 
trived. 

The Veſicles, of which the Fi- 
bres conſiſt, are extremely ſmall: 
For, though one large Bladder, 
may raiſe a Weight as high as 
ſeveral ſmall ones ; yet, 
Quantity of Elaſtick Fluid uſed 
in the tion, to r with the 
Swelling of the Bladder, 
will be much greater, than when a 
Weight is raiſed by a String of 
ſmall ones. For, ſuppole two 


Bladders of ſimilar Figures, but 


the Diameter of the one triple 


to the Diameter of the other, 
then will the one require twenty 
ſeven Times the . 7 of E- 
laſtick Fluid to e it that the 
other does, and it will ſwell to 
twenty ſeven Times the Space: 
and yet three of the leſſer Blad- 
ders joined together, will raiſe the 
Weight to the ſame Height that 
the bigger one does, but with nine 
Times leſs Expence of Elaſtick 
Fluid, and they will take up but 
one nintn Part of the Space. By 
diminiſhing, therefore, the Big- 
neſs of the Veſicles, and increa- 
lng their Number, the Force re- 
= to diſtend the Veſicles, and 
ie Diſtention itſelf, may be di- 
miniſhed in any given Proportion, 
and come at laſt to be inſenſible. 
Suppoſe a Bladder of a determined 
2 can raiſe a Weight a Foot, 
2 hundred Bladders, whoſe Dia- 
meters are each 139 Part of the 
former, being blown up, will raiſe 
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the Weight to the ſame Height 3 
but the Force of Inflation, and the 
Swelling of all put together, will 
be ten thouſand Times leſs than 


in the large one. 

If a Weight of a determined 
Bigneſs can be raiſed to a certain 
Height by one Bladder, or one 
String of Bladders, . to which the 
Weight is tied, twice that Weight 
may be raiſed by two ſuch Blad- 
ders, or Strings of Bladders, and 
triple that Weight by three ſuch 
Strings 3 and conſequently, the 


the Weight a Muſcle can raiſe will be 


always as the Number of its Fi- 
bres, that is, as its Thickneſs, ſup- 
poſing the Diſtenſion of the Veſi- 
cles equal. And the abſolute 
Strength of one Muſcle is, to the 
— Strength of another, as 

eir R 

It is to be obſerved, that in de- 
termining both the Contraction, 
and Strength of a Muſcle, no Re- 

d is to be had to the Tendons 

cauſe in them we obſerve no In- 
flation, and we find Nature no 
where making Uſe of a Tendon, 
but where either there was not 
Room for the Inſertion of ſo many 
fleſhy Fibres, or where it was ne- 
ceſſary the Muſcle ſhould draw from 
ſuch a Point. | 

In the next Place, let us deter- 
mine the Force of the Elaſtick 
Fluid nec to diſtend the Ve- 
ſicles, ſo as to raiſe to a deter- 
mined Height any given Weight. 
But, before this can be done, the 
Figure that each Veſicle will be 
formed into, by the Force of the 
Elaſtick Fluid diſtending it, muſt 
be found out : And therefore, let 
us conceive each Veſicle to con- 
ſiſt of an infinite Number of 
Threads, whoſe Ends are faſten- 
ed by tranſverſe Ligaments 3 LI 

m 


from hence it follows, that if a 
diſtended Veſicle were cut with 2 
Plane its Axis, the Curve 
of the Section will be the ſame 
with that of a Thread, whoſe two 
Ends are faſtened, and the whole 
$'d by an elaſtick Fluid. And 
uſe elaſtick Fluids endeavour 
to d themſelves every Way, 
8 each Obſtacle, it is evi- 
t, 5 the . muſt * 
very where equally and 1 
y preſſed; and 8 its 
ection, or Curvature, muſt be 
every where equal and fimilar, and 
uch, the Thread muſt be 
formed into a circular Arch. Hence 
it follows, that the whole Secre- 
tion of the Veficle conſiſts of two 
equal and ſimilar Arches, whoſe 
common Subtenſe is the Axis of 
the Veſicle. Suppoſe now AP B 
and 4 B to be the two circular 
Arches, C the Center of the Arch 


A 


Koo 


AEB, 46 and BF Tangents in 
the Points 4 and B, Z the Reſiſt- 
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ance to be raiſed ; the Angle CG 
or CAE is equal to a 5 

e= to CAR + ACR, and 

erefore, the Angle 4 CN 
GAR, or EAR=E BR=ADBR; 
and therefore, the Arch © 
EB, is the Meaſate of the Ati 


EAR or FEVR, and the Space 
through which the Reſiftance Z is 


and its Sine AR; which ha 
the Arch 4 E, or the Angle E A 
given in Degrees and Nlindtes 
may be calculated. But, 
to do this, the Length of the RA. 
dias AC muſt be determined in 
fuch Parts, whereof 'ro00000 make 
up the Arch 4F, which is done 
us: The Degrees of a circular 
Arch, whoſe Length is equal to 
the Radios of the Circle, is 57 
295 ; and therefore, the 
in the Arch A E is to 57 295, the 
Length of the Radius expreſſes in 
Degrees, as 100000, the Parts of 


which the Arch AE conſiſts, to 


the Radius expreſſed in the ſame 
Parts, which will therefore be 8 
ven. And again, as the Tab 
Radius is to the Tabular Sine of the 
Arch AE; ſo is the Radius AC 
(already found) to the Sine 4 R, 
which will likewiſe be found. This 
being ſubſtracted from 4 E, and 
the Remainder doubled, is the' Ele- 
vation of the Weight Z. 

Thus, for' Inſtance, ſuppoſe the 
Arch AE, or the Angle E B R, 
to be 30 Minutes, fay as 30“, or 
half a Degree, that is, re, is to 
57% 295, {0 is 100000, the Length 
of the Arch 4 E, to the Leng 
of the Radius 4 C, which will be 
found to be 11459000, And a- 
gain, as 100000 is to os. 
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Sine of 30, ſo is 11 to 
AR, which 1 is, s. 
which; ſubſtracted from 4 . a 
the Remainder doubled, & 186, 
the g ach Par of ch 7275 ight 
Z, in ſuch Parts whered Is 
100000. 

The Tenſion of the Fibre, 
Force wherewith it is ſtretched by 
the Reſiſtance Z, m thus de- 
termined : The Tention of the Fi- 
bre, or the Force ſuſtaining the 
Weight in the Point B, is the ſame 
as if the Weight Z were ſuſpended 
by two Threads touching the 


Arches in the Point B; and, in 


that Caſe, the Tenſion of the 
Thread B F is to the Weight Z 
as the Sine of the Angle B R, 
or FBR, IT, 
Angle F B H. or E B D, and con- 
ſequently, the Tenſion, or Firm- 
neſs of the Thread will be 
Z x Sine EBR 


de 


C_ E 


DH ating horizontally, Or .AC- 
Direction DH; and 


2 
* 


41 


which ſu 


oning hy, or. according to,.te 
ow as B D adding vertical- the equi-angular 
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ute Force 


Now, call the abſolute 
Expanſion that the elaſtick Flui 
_ ve, to 5 

ht, 1; 
Prefre on any Par the Thread 


And, if the Force of Ex- 
panſion be the ſame, the Preſſure is 
as the Portions on which it preſſes; 

and therefore, univerſally it is as 
the Force of Expanſion and the 


Portion jointly, or as the Product 


of the two. 


Let AB repreſent the circular 
Thread, 


B 6 an indefinite ſmall 
Portion of the ſame, and the Preſ- 
ſure on B 6 will be» x B 3, 
ſe equal to BH : The 
H can be reſolved into 


Preſſure 
one whereof is as 


two Forces, 


on. B D; and, 
Trian 
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and B DH. BG: DH: : B85: 
BH: : 35: X33 (:: 1: 2) 
: : GB: D; therefore DH 
BG, and BD=n Gb; and there- 
fore the Sum of all the horizon- 
tal Forces will be equal to » mul- 


tivly'd by all the B G's, that is, 
| OY ied by B F=nxBF, 


and the Sum of all the vertical 
Forces is equal to » multiplied b 
all the G 's, that is, = A . 
Now, it is plain, that the Ten- 
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ſion of the Fibre, in the Points 4 
and B, is the ſame with the Ted- 
ſion of two Threads, IT ts in 
the Points A and B (where they 
are fuppoſed (to be. faſtened) that 
are drawn at their Point of Con- 
courſe J, by all the horizontal 
Forces, according to the Direction 
IL, and by all the vertical Forces, 
according to the Direction I X; 
and therefore, to determine the 
Tenſion of the Fibre, the Tenſion 


AN 
' DH 


of the Threads that are pulled at 
the Point I by a Force» FB ac- 
Omg to the Direction IL, and 
by a Force » F 4 muſt be deter- 
mined according to the Direc- 
tion IK. Take I L= FB and 
LN i to it n F A 
and the two Forces IL and L N 
will be equivalent to a third Force, 
as I N, actin according to the 
Direction IV; and therefore, the 
Threads will be ſtretched to the 


| 


* B 


K 


öth, the Triangles BF A and 
IL N, will be equi-angular, and 
the Side 7 N will be equal to 
A, and the Angle FA B = 
L NIV 29. 1.) 410; add the 
Angle 14 © to both, and the right 
Angle FA will be equal to 410 


+ 140 (32. 1) 40C. And 


therefore, becauſe 4 /== 7B, and 
the Angles at 4 and B equal, the 
Angle 41O muſt be BIO, and 
4 © =O Þ; the - Linn thaw 
equally, and at right Angles, 
muſt paſs through the Centre. 
Through N draw VX el to 
in the Point X, then * 


eis A 


, — 


s ls 


by which the Threads are ftretch'd 
will be as 1K, and MR, the 
Angle K IN=4[O=FAB= 
BIO = {NK. The Triangle, 
therefore, 
Triangle, and equi-an to the 
Trian ABC, and AB: AC:: 
NI:IK::nAB:nAC; and 
therefore, IK, or K N will be 
equal to » x 4 C, that is, the 
Forces, by which the Threads are 
ſtretched, will be equal to the 
Radius of the Circle multiplyed 


by x. | 

the Tenſion of the Fibre 
in the Points A and B, and ſo in 
all other of its Parts, is the ſame, 
and equal to the abſolute Force of 
Elaſticity multiply d into the Ra- 
dius of the Circle: but, the Ten- 
ſion of the Fibre was found before 


to be Z x Sine E BR 
— there 
| Sine EBD, 
fore, if we call the Radius , 
| . ZxSmeEBR 
27 — N == 
Sine EB D 
Z x Sine E BR 
and #7 = and r x 
| rxSneEBD | 


Sine E B D will have the ſame 
Proportion to the Sine E B Ras Z 
to V. Hence it is plain, that no 
finite Force of icity can ex- 


e E E wer. Ef E. Er dr N 
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KIN is an Iſoſceles 


tend the Fibre AE BD to a com- 
ou Circle; for, in that Caſe, the 
ine of the Angle E B D being no- 
thing, x Sine E BD is nothing, 
and therefore, Z will be to x as no- 
thing to ſomething, or as a Finite 
to an Infinite. . 
The greateſt Contraction of the 
Fibre, that can be, muſt always 
be leſs than 72728 of ſuch Parts 
whereof the Arch 4 E is 100000; 
for, if the Threads were extended 
into compleat Circles, the Con- 
traction would be only 282258 of 
AE, which it can never arrive to 
therefore, the Contraction muſt 
be always leſs than 2 of the 
Length of the Fibre. It is alſo 
plain, that when the Angle EB R. 
is ſmall, the Force of Elaſticity, 
bears but a ſmall Proportion to 
the Reſiſtance : For Example, 
when the Angle E B R is but 30 


the Radius, or » multiplied into 


the Sine of the Angle EB D the 
Sine of one Degree, is to the Sine 
of the Angle E B R the Sine of 
30 as Z to N, that is, r x 1745: 
87 : Z; ,, tt i £5 
11459000 X 1745 
19995955000 : 872 : ; 22931141 

1, and conſequently, a ſmall | 
gree of Elaſticity will produce a 
prodigious Energy in the Muſcles. 


A TABLE of the MuscLes, from Dr. Keil, 


Rontales, 
ccipitales, 
Attollens 


Deprimens { Anricularum. 
Internus Malleoli, 


They 4 75 the Skin of the Fore 


head upwards, 
They pull the Skin of the Hindhead 
upwards. 
It diſtends the Tympanum. | 
-— >" Ex- 


1 * * PI 
[| » 4 * * 4 + bs 
VO Re 7 v \ * — a N 
7 4 : A * 
— * 


ao en,, 


e Malleoli, It relaxes the Tympanum. 
Otliquus Malleoli. 
Mzjculus Stapidis; It moves the Stirrup. 
Corrugator Supercilii. 
Laus Palpebræ Supertoris, It lifts __ upper Eye-lid 
T Orbicularis Palpebrarum, It ſhuts ye-lids. 
. 
mens 
by Oculorum. | 
Adduffor ). ; | | 
Obliguus Major, | It pulls the Eye forwards, and ob- 
iquely downwards. 
OZliguus Minor, It the Eye forwards, and ob- 
| quely downwards. 
Artollent | 
Dilatans * Nares 
— -- I pulls the upper Lip upwards 
ncifian's, | tp e ip up 
- pa | It pulleth it downwards. 
nu, 
Elevator Labii fem, They pull the lower Lip uu. 
; 8 It pulleth it downwards. | 
\ Zygomaticus, It draws both Lips obliquely to ei- 
x ther ſide, | 
© « Orticularis, It draws both Lips ther. 
\ Buccinater, | It thruſts the Meat een our 
Teeth. ©” 
Eee, neu 
Pterigoidæus Internus, It draws the Jaw to either Side. 
Preri OW * It draws the Jaw forwards. 
DP It pulleth the Jaw and the Cheeks 
| wnwards. 
Vx It pulleth the Jaw downwards. 
* Inter nus, It pulls the Uzvz/a forwards, 
5515 ilinus Exter nus, It pulls the Uzula backwards. 

Ns, It draws the Ton upwards. 
CE, It pulls it out of the Mouth. 
Ceratogloſſus, It pulls it into the Mouth. 
Goniobyoideens, | . It the Os Hyoides and the 

| ongue and forwards. 
* Sternobyaidzus, ; It 2 Os Hyoides 4 
AZ, lob yoidæ us, n It pulls i it obliq uely ard. 
o Coracobpoidaæ us 70 It pulls it obl — 7 ownwards. 
Stylobyoide us, It pulls it to either Side, and ſome- 
| what upwards. 
St, lopharingens, oe It pulleth up and dilateth the Pha. ä 


5 HAInx. * | 


. 


- 


Thyroarytenideu,, 


tenoideus, 
| 25 , ( 
; exits, 


Reftus Major, 
Raus Minor, © 

Obliguus Inferior, 

Obliquus Superior, 

Maſtoiderus, 

Rectus Intermis Minor, 

Nectur Lateralis, | 
Subclavins, 
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It contracts the Gl.! ! 
They move the Head backwards. 


| It keeps the Body erect. 


a Thap bend the Vertebræ of the 
- helps to bend the Vertebræ of the 
Loins 


MU. 
It ſtraitens the Pharyns. © _ 
It pulls the des downwards, 

It pulls the s upwards, 


It dilates the G/ottis. 


They nod the Head backwards. 


T} 7 the Sexalel \ 
Motion of the Head. 8 


They nod the Head forwards. 
It nods the Head to one Side. 


They pull the Ribs upwards in In- 


They make the Motion of the Ribs. 

downwards in Expiration the 
ſwiſter. 3 
Its Uſe is both in Inſpiration and 


ration, . 

compreſs all the Parts con- 
tamed in the lower Belly, aſſiſt 
the Motion of the Ribs down 
wards in Expiration, and help 
to bend the Vertebræ of the Loins 


0 . 
- 
* 
. 1 


It moves the Body obli 
y obliquely 


It draws the acute Proceſſes nearer 
one another, 

It draws the Vertebræ of the Loins 
to one Side. : 


It draws up the Teſlicles in the Act 
- of Generation. 
X 2  FErec- 


MU 


Erefores Penis. 
Tranſuerſalis Penis. 
Acceleratores Urine. 
Erefores Clitoridis. 


' Sphinder Vefice, 


| Levatores Ani, 
Sphin#er Ani, 
Serratus Anticus Minor, 


Bracheus Externus, 
Anconeus, 
Rotundus, : 
Quadrats, 


Brevis, rag, 


Cubiteus Interns, 
Nadi æus Internus, 
Cubiteus Externus, 
Radius Externus, 
Palmaris, 


Palmaris Brevis, 


Sublimis, 


Profundus, 
 Extenſor Digitorum Commun. 


icales, 


- * 
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It contracts che Neck of the Blad- 
der, that the Urine e 
continually 


They IN the Anus. 
Its ſhuts the __ 


It draws the Shoulder-blade for. 


wards. 


It moves it hea TEN 
and down 


It pulls it * 
It pulls it upwards. 


They lift the Arm upwards. 

They. pull the Arm downwards. | 
It moves the Arm forwards. _ 
They draw the Arms backwards, 


They extend the Fore-Arm. 


They perform the Motion of Pr. 
zation, or they turn and 
A the M of Sup 
orm otion pi 
3 or they turn the Palm of 
the Hand upwards. 


They bend the Wriſt. 


| They extend the Wriſt. 


It helps the Hand to any 
Thing cloſely. graſp 

It makes the Palm of the Handeon- 
CAVE, 


They bend the Fingers, 


They aſi in bending the fit Jin 
the Fingers, "JA 


* ** 45 4 „ 
» 


Interofſei Externi, 


Flexor Pollicis Longus, 


Flexor Pollicis Brevis, 
Extenſor Primi. 


ecundi. 
nn Tertii Internodii Pollicit. 


Tenar, 
Antitenar, 


Abdador Indicis. 
Extenſor Indicis. 
Hypotenar, 


Extenſor Auricularit. 
Pſoas 

liacus, 5 
Pedtinæut, 

Gluteus Major, 
Glut eus — 
2 Minor, 

2 
Path 

— 

Quadratus, 7 
Obturator Interns, 5 
Obturator E xternus, 
— ws, 

— 
Gracilis, 
Tn R ectu: 
V _ Externus, 
Vaſtus Interns, 7 
eu, 
Sartorius, 


Poplit eus, 


Membranofus, 
Tibialis Anticus, 
Peronæus Anticus 
Gaſtroecnemii, 
Solæus, 7 


Plantaris, 


9 i ts 
| ingers to 


T 


* 


It draws the Thumb from the Fin- 
It rams the Thamb to the I. 
gers. 


I: draws the hide Finger from the 


They bend the Thigh. 
It pulls the Thigh inwards. 
They move the Thigh outwards. 


the Thigh obli- 
Tandy, and cial Iy. greens 


They bend the Leg. 


It makes the croſs one ano- 
makes the Legs" 


It turns the Leg ſomewhat in- 
Arent 


It turns it ae catenin... 
They bend the Foot. 


They extend the Foot. 


T3 


4 * „* _ „ R F 
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 Tibialis Poſticus, It moveth the Foot inwards. 
Peroneus Poſticus, It moveth the Foot outwards. 
Pre 5 | To 
dalla, C They bend the four leſſer Toes. 
Lumbricalis, | %s 
55 © They extend the four leſſer Toes | 
Flexor Pollicis. ROTOR 
Extenſor Pollicis. | FT x 
Tear, X It 8 the great Toe from the 
Antitenar, It draws it to the reſt, 
Flexor Pollicis Longus. Lets 
——Þrevis. 
Abdufior Minimi Digiti, GOEK® 
Interofſeei- Interni, a draw the 'Toes to the great 
| ; Fa | 
Interoſſei Externi, bac draw them from the great 
oe. | 
Tran ſverſalis, It brings all the Toes cloſe to one 


another. 


II all 446 fingle Muſcles in the BODY. 


Mufick : Its Effects upon hu- 
man Bodies is to be underſtood 
by thoſe only who are appriſed of 
the Structure of an animal Fibre, 
(which ſee under Fibre.) For, ac- 
cording to that Contexture, it is 
very plain, that the leaſt Stroke 
imaginable upon it, muſt move its 
component Machinulæ in all their 
Parts; every Wave, therefore, or 
Undulation of the Air, which is 
made by a muſical Inſtrument, 

ives the Fibres of the whole Bo- 
- more or leſs, according to 
their Degrees of Tenſion, corre- 
ſpondent Concuſſions, whereby 
all the Machinulz are ſucceſſively 
moved, from one to another, 
throughout the whole Thread : 
and conſequently, the Spirits are 
not ouly raiſed, or made finer, 
but the other animal Fluids are 
alſo more briſkly agitated, and 
their preternatural Coheſions and 
Viſcidities defiroyed. And this Ad- 
vanage has Muſick above any 


- 


other Exerciſe, that thoſe Concuſ- 
fions, made upon the Fibres there- 
by, are ſhort, quick, and eaſy ; 
whereupon the nervous Fluid is 
not only more briſkly agitated, but 
alſo the natural Contextures of all 
the animal Threads are better pre- 
ſerved, by their being never over- 
{trained hereby, as they frequent- 
ly are by other Exerciſes : And, 
upon this View, the extraordinary 

ffects of Muſick, upon many Di- 
ſtempers, ceaſes to be a Wonder; 
and it is rather to be admired, that 
it is not much more brought into 
Uſe. = Poiſon. . 

Mylogloſſum, from wvuan, Mola, 
or Dentes molares, the Lr. and 
yawoon, Lingua, the Tongue: A 
Pair of Muicles is thus „ be- 
cauſe they ariſe about the Backſide 
of the grinding Teeth, and are in- 
ſerted into the Ligament of the 
Tongue; they help to pull it up- 
wards. See Tongue. 

Mylohyoideus. See Tongue. 


Mye- 


5 by 
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Myologia,. from fd, Muſeulus, one being 


a Muſcle, and Aiyw, dico, to tell; 
is a Deſcription of the Muſcles. 
M opia, and 


unite before they come to the Re- 
tina; which makes the Eye alſo 
look ſmall, wh Fe he a. 

Myotomia, wv, Muſcu- 
„ 
cut; is a Piſſection of the Muſ- 
cles 


Myrrhe, a Gum of admirable 

edicinal Vertues, and particularly 
in all Caſes of Corruption or 
Morrtification 3 whence it is of 
great Uſe in the Art of Embalm- 
ing. It flows, or is ſaid to flow 
From a particular Tree in Arabia. 
There are various Kinds of it, 


der, before it is well dry'd on the 
Fire, The Ancients y | 


plexed themſelves to out a 
3 


© thorough Solvent for this Gum 


but 


to no Purpoſe. Our 


ſent happy Chemiſtry 8 


more Ways than one to effect it 
perfectly, and that to very great 


Advantagę. We can now xj 
ditiouſſy make Tinctures, G. 


thereof; without being any ways 
beholden to the tedious Method of 
Helmont, and convert it into . 
Form we pleaſe, ſo as to render it 
ſoluble in the Stomach, and miſcible 
with the Juices of the Body: A 
valuable Secret, of which Antiquity 
was not Maſter. | 
Myrtiformes Glandulæ, from Myr- 
ta, Myrtle, and Forma, Shape ; are 
already deſcribed. See Generation, 
Parts of, proper to Women. _ 


o. In Preſcription is often 

uſed to ſignify the Number 

of Things, as 
Vi. 1 

Næui, ſignifies thoſe Marks that 

are made upon the Fetus, by the 

Imagination of the Mother, in 

y Thing. 


longing for. an 
Nat, They n be of the 


{ame Nature as the Hoofs of other 
Animals, which are nothing elſe 
but a Number of ſmall Huſks, 
which anſwer to ſo many Papilla 
of the Skin, From whence may 
be concluded, that the Nails are 


nothing but the Covers or Sheaths 


Corvephillerum No 


of the Papillæ Pyramidales of the 
Skin on the Extremities of 
Fingers and Toes, which dry, har- 
den, and lie n one another. 
2 Uſe is to war the TS 
e Fingers in handling an | 
and ae. Bodies. 8 f 
Narceticks : Under this Term 
is included all that Part of the 
Materia Medica, which any way 
produces Sleep, whether called by 
this Name, or Hypnoticks, or O- 


piates. But although many of 
this Tribe ſtand, with ſome Au- 
thors, in the Rank of Poiſons, 
yet we ſhall not here enter inte 

X 4 | the 


whereas, 


N A 
the Controverſies, whether ſuch 

things can be medicinal, or, whe- 
ther a Medicine can poiſon ; be- 
cauſe it is certain, there is Truth 
on both Sides the Debate. Theſe 
are Inftruments, whoſe Agency he 
very remote from the Reach of our 
Senſes, as wonderful Effects are of- 
ten produced almoſt from unheeded 
Cauſes. 

To underſtand the Manner of 
Operation of theſe medicinal Sim- 
ples, and to help us to aſcer- 
tain their Uſes in many Caſes, we 
ſhould be before-hand rightly ap- 
priſed of their Natures, and Ways 
of Acting. And, in order here- 
unto, it is neceſſary, beſides ſome 
other Præcognita, to define diſtinct- 
ly what Sleep is, or rather, (to 
avoid Confuſion and Diſpute a- 
bout Words] what Difference 
there is between an animal Bo- 
dy when aflcep, and when a- 
wake. | 

Firſt then, there is no one but 
knows, that in Sleep there is a 
Ceſſation . from Action. When 
waking, we wals, diſpute, move 
this, or that Limb, c. but in na- 
tural and undiſturbed Reſt, there 
is nothing of all theſe : That is, 
being awake, we do 
perform ſeveral -Motions, by the 
voluntary Contractions of our 
Muſcles ; when aſleep, thoſe Muſ- 
cles only are contracted, whoſe 
Action is, in a Manner, invo- 
luntary, or to which the Mind 
has ſo conſtantly determined the 
Spirits, that it does it by a Ha- 
bit, without the Intervention of 
the reaſoning Faculty : Such are 
thoſe of the Heart and Breaſt. So 


that there is, at this Lime, a 
Kind of Relaxation, or Looſe- 
neſs of the moving Fibres of the 
ſeveral Members; or, at leaſt, 
ſuch a quiet Poſition and State of 


( 
niſt-Muſcles are in an A*quilibrium 


compoſing ourſelves to Reſt, put 


. yet they are imperfect, and in- 


3 
them, by which all the Antago. 


and Equality of Action, not over- 

wering one another. For this, 
8 e- to be one : 

1 Or Sleep, to recover to 
the Furs, e by La- 
bour, their former Force: And, 
therefore, we do naturally, when 


our Body into that Poſture, which 
does moſt favour the particularly 
weary'd Limbs, and conduce to 
this End. | 

In the -next Place, it is very 
plain, that there is, in Sleep, not 
only a Reſt, and a Suſpenſion 
from acting moſt of our bodily 
Organs, but even of our thinking 
Faculty too: That is, a ceafing 
from ſuch Thoughts, as, when 
waking, we are exerciſed about, 
which we do refle& upon, and 
will, to employ our Mind with. 
For, though Dreams are 'Thoughts, 


coherent ones, and are, - indeed, 
either ſo faint and languid Re- 
preſentations, as to be conſiſtent 
with our Sleep, as ſome may be; 
or elſe, if they be ſtrong and 
lively, they are, as every one 
knows, the Interruption and Di- 
ſturbance of it. From hence it 
will follow, that the Motion of 
the arterial Fluid muſt be, ceteris 
paribus, more ſedate, even, and 
regular, in the Time of Sleeping, 
than Waking. For, beſides the 
various Alterations, which, in the 
latter State, this receives from the 
ſeveral Paſſions of the Mind, the 
very Contractions of the Muſcles 
themſelves, in Exerciſes of the 
Body, do differently forward its 
Courſe ; whereas, in Sleep, the 
Force of the Heart and pectoral 
Muſcles, being more conſtant and 
uniform, gives it a more cm, 


5.8 Ai 
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— Mo, it will come to yy plain, that whatſoever can 
that the Influx of the Liquor o 

the Nerves into the of s, a 

the Body, as alſo its Reflux to- Body, as this we have deſcribed, 
wards the Brain, is, in Sleep, ei- will cauſe Sleepineſs. And, in 
ther none, or very inconſiderable: like Manner, when Thing 


That is, that this Fluid has, at this interpoſes and hinders this Com- 
Time, but little or no Motion. poſedneſs and Tranquillity, the 


For tis muſcular Action and Sen- removing the 1 . will be 
ſation, that require it to be thus the Cauſe of Sl 
determined, this Way, or that, as this is only reducing the Ani- 
which are now hardly any. And mal OEconomy to its right State, 
yet, by the Arrival of at in which, by natural Order, there 
the Brain, this Juice will ſtill be muſt be a eſſion of Sleeping 
ſeparated there, fit to be deprived and Waking, Thus it appears, 
into its Canals. or Tubes. So that how neceſſarily continued Exer- 
by this Means, there will be a cifes cauſe Sleep, ſince theſe do 
ind of Accumulation, or laying exhauſt the Juice of the Nerves ; 
up in ſtore, of Spirits, for the that is, both leſſen its Influx into 
Offices and Requirements of Wak- the Organs of Motion, and in- 
ing. eline the Mind not to determine 
Ehus we may, in ſhort, look it any longer that Way, upon the 


upon the Time of Watching, as Account of the Pain and Uneaſi- 


the Time of wearing out, or the neſs, wich which too violent a 
Deſtruction of the animal Fabrick; Tenſion of the Parts is always 
and the Time of Sleep, as that in attended; which, therefore, we 
which it is repaired and recruited ; muſt defire to relax, or lay to 
not only upon Account of what Reſt. : 
we have juſt mentioned concern- That Sleepineſs which follows, 


ing the nervous Liquor, but alſo, ' upon a Fulneſs of the Stomach, 


with reſpect to all other Parts, as after Eating or Drinking, is 


well fluid as ſolid. For, Action owing to a different Cauſe; and 


does neceſſarily, by Degrees, im- does, indeed, ſo nearly fall in 
pair the Springs and Organs; and with the Effects of Opiate-Medi- 
in Motion, ſomething is continu- eines, that it requires a particular 
ally abraded, and ftruck off from Conſideration, | 
the detractile Fibres, which can- As Hunger, or the Emptineſs 
not otherwiſe be reſtored, than of the Stomach, is a ow Sen- 
by their being at Reſt from Ten- ſation; ſo the fatisfying or re- 


ſion. Beſides, that ſuch a regu- moving of this is a pleaſing and 
lar and ſteddy Courſe of the an agreeable one. Now, all Pain 
Blood, as has been obſerved to is a Stimulus upon the Part affect- 


be in Sleep, is, by far, more fit ed; and this, we all know, be 


and proper for Nutrition, or an ng attended with Contractions 
| of the pained Membranes, - cauſes - 
ſels, which an uneven Hurry of a greater Aſflux than ordinary of. 


Appoſition of Parts to the Veſ- 


it is more apt to tear off and waſh the nervous Juice that Way. On 


the other Hand, Pleaſure, . or a 


NA 
delightful Senſation in any Part, 
is accompanied with a ſmooth 
Undulation, and eaſy Reflux of 
the Liquor of the Nerves towards 
the Brain. This is, as it were, 
the Entertainment of the Mind, 

ith which being taken up, it 
does not determine the Spirits to 
the of Motion: That is, 
there is ſuch a Relaxation of the 
muſcular Fibres, and ſuch a Diſpo- 
ſition of the nervous Fluid, as we 
have obſerved to be neceſſary to 
Sleep. And this is the Reaſon of 
that Chillineſs in the Limbs, which 
is commonly complained of after a 

Meal. 

If it ſeem ſtrange, that a Plea- 

ſure in the Stemach ſhould fo 
y influence the Mind, 
et it be conſidered, on the other 
Hand, how violent Effects an 
uneaſy and diſagreeable Senſe in 
the ſame Parts does produce ; 
what a terrible Agony two or 
three Grains of Crocus Metallorum 
throws the whole Fabrick into ; 
how readily the Fluid of the 
Nerves is, with a more than or- 
dinary Impetus, determined, and 
commanded into the Muſcles of 
the Stomach and Abdomen, in 
order to throw off the Enemy, 
and remove the ungrateful - 
tion. 

Now, the Conſequences, which 
are aſcribed to a pleaſing Senſe of 
this Part, are only juſt the con- 
trary of theſe, which the oppoſite 
Affection of Pain induces. And 
indeed Pleaſure and Pain are two 
great Springs of Action in the 
Animal OEconomy. The Changes 
they make in the Fabrick, are the 
Cauſes of many Effects, which 
ſeem ſurprizing, becauſe we do 
rot regard the Mechaniſm by 


.* which they are produced: But, 


theſe muſt be more conſiderable 


W* > 
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W 
in the Stomach, than w 
elſe; this Part 3 —— 
wiſe Purpoſes, of ſo acute a Feel - 
mg, that ſome Philoſophers have 
for this Reaſon, thought it to be 
the Seat of the Soul. | 
Beſides theſe Conſiderations, it - 
may be taken Notice, that the 
Stomach, being diſtended with 
Food, preſſes upon the deſcend- 
ing Trunk of the Aorta, and thus 
cauſes a greater Fulneſs of the 
Veſſels in the upper Parts ; where- 
2 the Brain is loaded, or the 


— of Spirits into the 
erves diminiſhed, upon which 
Inactivity or Drowſineſs enſues. 
From hence proceed thoſe Fluſh. 
ings in the Face, Redneſs, &c. 
: plentiful Eating and Drink- 
ing, moſt viſible in thoſe whoſe 
Veſſels are lax and weak, as in 
exhauſted and hectick Perſons 
they more eſpecially are. Thus 
we may, without the Aſſiſtance 
of the new Chyle entering into 
the Veſſels, account for that In- 
clination to Sleep which follows 
upon a full Stomach : Though we 
muſt alſo allow the Diſtenſion, 
from this, to be a conſiderable 
Cauſe of the ſame Effect. But, 
this does not happen immediately, 
nay, ſometimes, perhaps, not with- 
in two or three Hours after Eating ; 
and the ſudden Drowſineſs muſt (as 
well as the preſent Refreſhment and 
Revivings which Meat gives) be 
chiefly owing to ſome more ſpeedy 
Alteration, ; 

Now, to apply this more ſtrict- 
17 it may be neceſſary to con- 
ider yet more nearly the Effects 
of an Opiate or Narcotick ; firſt 
upon the Stomach, and after- 
wards, when they have paſſed the 
Prime Viz, upon the arterial Fluid 
itſelf. 3 ' 

An agreeable ion pro- 

22 " duc'd 
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duc d in the Stomach, 
with a Diſtention of its Mem- 
branes, has been already obſerved 
to be the Cauſe of that Sleepineſs, 
to which we are ſo inclinable after 
ing. The one of theſe en- 
gages the Mind, the other acts 
upon the Body, For, Pleaſure 
amuſes the Soul, as it were, ſo 
that it does not think, or exer- 
ciſe itſelf about any outward Ob- 
jets ; that is, it is inclined to 
Rel, and the Fulneſs of the Veſ- 
ſels in the Brain checks and hin- 
ders, in ſome Meaſure, the Deri- 
vation of * Nervous * 0 
the Organs. Now, o take 
a moderate Doſe 2 £4 Opiate, 
eſpecially, if not long accuſtomed 
to ſuch Things, are fo tranſport- 
ed with the pleaſing Senſe it in- 
duces, that they are, as they of- 
ten expreſs themſelves, in Hea- 
ven 3 and though they do not 
always fleep, ( which proceeds 
from the Preſentation of pleaſin 
Images to the Mind, being ſo 


ſtrong, that, _ Dreams, - 
over-enga Fancy, 0 
interrupt 4 ſtate of Reſt et 
they do, however, enjoy ſo 19 — 
an Indolence and Qu i 


| ets t no 
Happineſs in the World can fi 
= harms of ſo agreeable an Ex- 


y. 

Thus we have, from theſe Me- 
dicines, but in a far more emi- 
nent Degree, all thoſe Effects 
which were obſerved to follow 
upon that grateful Senſe in the 
Stomach, which a moderate Ful- 
neſs produces. For no Bodies 
are ſo fit and able, pleaſingly, to 
affect our ſenſible Membranes, 
as thoſe which conſiſt of volatile 
Parts, whoſe Activity is tempered 
and allayed, by the ſmoothneſs of 
ſome which are lubricating and 
diy: For they lightly rarety the 
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Juices of the Stomach, and cauſa 
a pleaſant Titillation of its ner- 
vous Coat, whereby there is in- 
duced an agreeable Plenitude, and 
the Mind is entertained with Ideas 
of Satisfaction and Delight. And 
thus we eaſily ſee, upon what Me- 
chaniſm the other 1 of Opi- 
ates do depend: For, their ea- 
ſing Pains, checking Evacuations, 
&c. proceed not only from the 
Mind's being taken up with a 
pleaſing Senle, whereby it is di- 
verted from a diſagreeable one; 
but all Pain being attended with a a 
Contraction of the Part, the Re- 
laxation of the Fibres, which they 
cauſe, eludes and deſtroys the Force 
of the Stimulus, | 

In like manner, in immoderate 
Secretions, there is moſt commonly 
an Irritation of the 
the Removal of which will 
the Diſcharge. And herein lies 
the incraſſating ity of theſe 
Medicines, in that, the twitching 
Senſe upon the Membranes of the 
Lungs, Bowels, Cc. being leſ- 
ſened, the ſharp Humour is ſuffer- 
ed to lodge there in a Quan- 
tity, before it is ſo troubleſome, 
to be thrown off and expelled : 
It being all one, as if there were 
no Irritation of the Part, if the 
uneaſy Senſe thereof be not re- 
garded by the Mind, Theſe EffeRts 
will be heightened by the Mix- 
ture of the Narcotick Particles 
with the Blood ; which is here- 
upon rarefy'd and diſtends its 
Veſſels, eſpecially thoſe of the 
Brain: And thus does flill, to a 
greater Degree, lefſen the Influx 
of the 2 9 to OW 
b e n the Tubuli, or 
mus n h which it is 
derived. This is the Reaſon of 
that Difficulty of Breathing, which 
they do, for a Tune, * 


— 


W 7 


: Symptom being inſeparable 
from Marea uon of the Blood 


in the Lungs. 

From hence it * that the 
Action of theſe Medicines, and 
particularly, that of Opiam, is 
very analogous to that of other 
volatile Spirits; only, that a ſmall 
Portion of the former has a Force 
equal to that of a greater Quan- 
tity of the latter. And this is very 
evident, in thoſe who accuſtom 
themſelves to take large Doſes of 


Opium; as the Turks and Perfians 


do, to that Degree, that it is no 
uncommon 'Thing there to eat a 
Dram, or two, at a Time; for, 
the Effects of it, in them, are no 
other than downright Drunken- 
neſs : Upon which Account, it is 
a common Saying with them, and 
on the ſame Occaſion, He has eat 
Opium ; as with us, He has drunk 
T much ug . —— x 
they bear ſuc e Quanti- 
ties of it otherwiſe — Tipplers 
will a great deal of Brandy; that 
Is, by 8 Weng » 
it, es, inning wi 
ſmall and requiring ſtill 
more and more, to raiſe them- 
ſelves to the ſame Pitch. Juſt as 
Galen tells of a Woman at Athens, 
who, by a gradual Uſe, had 
brought herſelf to take, without 
any iy a conſiderable Quanti- 
ty of Hemlock : Which Inſtance 
3s the more to our Purpoſe, becauſe 
Per. Fontanus knew one, who, 
being recovered of the Plague, 
and wanting Sleep, did, with very 
good Effect, eat Hemlock for 
lome Time; till falling ill again 
of a Fever, and, having leſt off 
the Uſe of this Remedy, he en- 
deavoured to procure Reſt, 


repeated Doſes of Opium, whi 
(Nature having been accuſtomed 


— 
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ho take theſe Kind of Medicines; to a ſtronger Alterative) had no 
this Operation, until the Help of Hem- 


lock was again called in, with the 
deſired Succeſs. 

It is a ſufficient Confirmation 
of all this Reaſoning, that Proſper 
Alphinus obſerved * the E- 
Oyptians, thoſe who been ac- 
cuſtomed to um, and were 
faint and languid, for Want of it, 
(as Drinkers are, if they have 
not their Liquors) to be reco- 
vered, and put into the ſame State 
of Indolence and Pleaſure, 
large Doſes of Cretian Wine, 
made hotter by the Infuſion of 
Pepper, and the like, ſtrong Aro- 
maticks, Nor is it, perhaps, a- 
= x remark, that - ee 

eople, as is uently obſerved, 
a quadruple Bos = Opiate 
ſcarcely produce any conſi- 
derable Effect. Now, in Perſons 
ſo affected, the Mind is deeply 
engaged, and taken up with ſome 
Images, or other, as, Love, An- 
ger, &c, ſo that it is not to be ſo 
eaſily moved or diyerted, by thoſe 
pleaſing Repreſentations, which 
it would attend to at another 
Time, and upon which the Ver- 
tues of theſe Medicines do, in a 
_ Meaſure, depend. Beſides 
is, thoſe who are Mamacal, do, 
to a Wonder, bear the Injuries of 
Cold, Hunger, &c. and have 
a prodigious Degree of muſcular 
Force : which argues the Texture 
of their Blood to be very ſtrong, 
and the Coheſion of its Globules 
great: So that the ſpirituous Parts 
of an Opiate cannot make that 
Disjunction and Rarefaction of 
this Fluid in them, which it does 
in ordinary Bodies and Conſtituti- 


ons. RSS 
How far this Theory is im- 
proveable into Practice, all ſuch 
are Judges, who have a true Ac- 
quaintance 


viſion, have often Effects, which 
are termed deleterious and poiſonous, 
inſomuch as to kill, and that very 
ſuddenly ; it may be worth 
While to inform ourſelves, from 
the ſame Inſtructor, who has con- 
ducted us hitherto on this Head, 
how ſuch Inftraments act, in 
bringing about thoſe fatal Con- 
ſequences. For the moſt yew 
of this Tribe, in an Over Doſe, 
have the ſame Effects as a Poi- 
ſon, and prove equally deſtruc- 
tive. bs je in too great a Quan- 
tity, inflame Stomach, 
and rarify the Blood to ſuch a De- 
gree, that the Veſſels cannot again 
recover their Tone ; whereupon 


Apoplectick Symptoms, &c. will 
enſue | | | 


To be convinced of this, Dr. 
Mead tells us, that he forced in- 


tion; but, on a ſudden, his 
Limbs grew lunber, and he died. 
Upon opening his Stomach, it 
= found wonderfully diſtend- 


Opium, Par- 
cels of frothy Mucus ſwimming, 
in it: The Inſide was as clean, 
as if ſcraped, and waſhed from 
all the Slime of the Glands, 
with ſome Redneſs here and 
there, as in a beginning Inflam- 
mation. The Pylorus was con- 
tracted. The Blood; Veſſels of the 
Brain were full; and he took 
out a large Grume of concreted 
Blood from the * Part of it. 
cutting into the Sinus Longitnci. 

nalis, as is not uncommon in A- 
poplectick Carcaſes; but found no 
extravaſated Serum in the Ven- 
tricles, nor among any of the Mem- 


to the Stomach of a ſmall Dog branes 


about half a Dram of crude O- 
= diſſolved in boiling Water. 

e quickly vomited it up, with 
_ a great Quantity of frothy Spittle ; 


but repeating the Trial, by hold- 
ing up his Head, and beating him, 
the Doctor made him retain 


three or four Doſes, intermitting 
between each, about a Quar- 
ter of an Hour. When the 
Dog had thus taken, as near as 
he could gueſs, about two Drams, 
he watched him an Hour, when 
he to ſleep ; but preſently 
up with Convulſions, fell 

into univerſal Tremblings, his 
Head conſtantly twitched and 
ſhook ; .he breathed ſhort, and 
with Labour, and, at length, loſt 
pry the Uſe of his hinder- 
g, and then, of the fore-ones, 
which were ſtiff and rigid, like 
Sticks. As he lay ſnorting, the 


And thus, from the Effects of 
an Over -Doſe of an Opiate, may 
we conceive how many, 
this Claſs, are ſo powerful, in 
their Narcotick Qualities, as to 
prove _— in very ſmall Quan- , 
tities ; and are, therefore, not 
ſafely admitted into Practice. 
Some of them conſiſt of ſuch 
hot, acrid, and corroſive Parts, 
as by rarefying the Juices of the 
Stomach, and wounding of its 
nervous Membranes, are the 
Cauſe of all thoſe Diſorders, 
which do immediately follow. 
For, the Senſe of a violent 
Irritation and Pain, the Fluid of 
the Nerves is immediately, in 

e Quantities, determined to 


5 Part affected; and this, if 
the Stimulus is not over-great, 
will be only to ſuch a Degree 
as is ſufficient, by contract ing 


. out at the Ears, Noſtrils, 


fſetid and 


* . 
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the Fibres of the Stomach, and 
Muſcles of the Abdomen, to throw 


of the Cauſe of the diſagree- 
able Senſation : But, the uneaſy 


Twitching being too terrible to / 


be born, the Mind, by a Kind 
of Surprize, does, with Haſte and 
Fury, as it were, command the 
Spirits thither. Thus, the Buſi- 
neſs is over-done, and the Acti- 

on of the Fibres become fo ſtron 

that the Orifices of the Stoma 
are 2 cloſed ; ſo that, inſtead 
| 2328 the noxious Mat- 
ter, the Torment is made great - 
er, and the whole OEconomy put 
into Confuſion. The Inſtance of 
the Child, in Vepfer, which, in 
ſuch an Agony, made Water, to 
the Height of five or fix Foot, 
with a ſurpriſing Strength and 
Violence, is a Demonſtration 
of this forcible Contraction of 
the Muſcles. Nor is it any 
Wonder, if in theſe Circumſtan- 
ces, all Senſe be loſt, Blood = 
c. 


the Parts being all torn and 
broke, by the Violence of the 
Convulſions; which tho' they 
begin in the Muſcles of the Belly, 
muſt, at laſt, prevail in the Mem- 
bers too, till the whole Fabrick 
is ſhocked and overturned; and 
ſome corroſive Salts, perhaps, 


getting into the Blood, and, by 


the Rarefaction of it, diſtending 

the Veſſels, the membranous 
Coats of them being already 
over-ſtretched, will the more ea- 
fily Fe Way and let out their 
Fluid. | 


And, beſides the irritating ſa- 
line Particles in the Compoiition 
of ſome of this Kind, many of 
them abound with an extremely 
offenfive Sulphur ; 
which gives ſuch a diſagreeable 
and uneaſy Senſation to the 


„„ ox 


Nerves, as ſuffocates, in a Man. 
ner, the Spirits, and deadens their 
Motions. 2” 

Nares, the Noſtrils. See Na- 


HS. 
Naſalia, from Naſus, the Noſe ; 
5 60 as Errhines. 1 Bas : 
afi Os. See Maxilla or, 

Naſus, the Noſe. i be 
divided into two Parts, the ex- 
ternal, and the internal. The ex- 
ternal Part is covered with the 
Skin, and ſome Muſcles ; which 
ſee under their proper Names. 
Its upper Part conſiſts of two 
Bones, cloſely Ju together on 
their upper Side. Its lower Part 
is made of four ilages, of 
which the firſt two are fixed to 
the lower Ends of the foreſaid 
Bones ; they are alſo joined to- 
gether on the Side : They 
are pretty broad, and, as they 
approach the Tip of the Noſe, 
ey grow thinner, and ſofter, 
The other two lie upon the low- 
«oſs of he 3 8 
they are a Membrane: 
they are called 4 Narium. The 
Cavity, made by theſe Bones and 
four Cartilages, is divided in 
its Middle into two Noſtrils, by 

a Partition, of which the up 
End is bony, and the lower End 
cartilaginous. The fleſhy Extre- 
mity of this Cartilage is called 
Columna. The upper End of each 
Side of this Cavity divides into 
two, of which one goes to 
the Os Spongioſum, the other goes 
down into the Fauces, and opens 
behind the Palate, by which 
Means we breathe through our 
Noftrils. At the lower End of 

this Cavity there are two fi 
Holes, which pierce the Bone of 
the Palate, open in one be- 
hind the Dentes Inciſivi ; they 
carry the thin Rheum of the 
| Noſtrils 
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foftrils into the Mouth. The firſt or uppermoſt Lamine e And 
N % the ninth and tenth come from 
the Sinus in the Os Sphenoides, All 
| theſe Conduits carry the . 
— 

* 


Cavity is covered a pretty 
thick, and glandulous Membrane: 
Its Glands ſeparate that Matter, 
which we call Mucus, in the 
Noſtrils. On the lower End of 
this Membrane, there W fe- 
veral Hairs, called rife, they, 
with the Mucus, which the Glan 

ſeparate, ſtop any Filth from a- 
ſcending too far into the No- 


ſtrils. 

By the internal Part of the 
Noſe, is underſtood the immedi- 
ate Organ of Smelling ; it lies in 
the upper Part of the Cavity of 
the Noſtrils ; it is made of the Os 
Cribriforme, and its Productions, 
the Os Spongioſum, of which each 
Lamina is covered with a very 
fine Membrane, u 
Fibres of the Olfactory Nerve, 
which paſſes the Holes of the O: 
Cribriforme, and the Fibres of the 
firſt of the fifth Pair, 
which come from the Orbit, are 
ſpread. In this Membrane there 
are many ſmall Glands, which 
ſeparate an Humour that moiſtens 
it, and ſtops the Exhalations of 
odoriferous Bodies, which make 
their Impreſſions n the Ol- 
factory Nerves thit are ſpread 
upon it. Hounds, and other 

aſts, which have a more ex- 

uiſite Smell than Men, have al- 
o many more Lamine covered 
with ſuch a Membrane. There 
are ſeveral Conduits yg 
between theſe Laminæ. The firſt 
and ſecond are the Ductus. Lachry- 
males, The third and fourth 
come from the Sinus Frontalis. 
The fifth and fixth come from 
the Nut of the ſecond Bone of 
the upper Jaw. The ſeventh and 
eighth come from the Cells of 
the Os Spongioſum ; they pierce 
the Mem 


which the 


which covers the 


which is ſeparated in their 
ties, into the Noſtrils, for 
moiſtening its Membranes, which 


otherwiſe would too much, 
ds by the Ns Ines — 


Noſtrils. 


The Veſſels of the Noſe aue e 


teries from the Carotidales, which 
paſs with the Olfacto 
and they are diſtri into the 
internal Noſe. The external Ca- 
rotidal, the Jugular, and the ſe- 
cond Branch of the fifth Pair, 
give Arteries, Veins, and Nerves 
to the external Noſe. Some give 


an Account, why the Smell of 
Bodies, which conſiſt of acrimo- 


nious Parts, draws Tears from the 


Nerve, 


Want of 


Eyes; and, why the 
Taſte. does ordinarily accompany 


the Want of Smelling, by the 


Communication 'of the Branches 
of the fifth Pair of Nerves, which 


are diftributed through thoſe Or- 


of Senſation. 

Nates Cerebri. See Brain. 

Natural Faculty, is that Power 
arifing from the Blood's Circula- 
tion, which is conſpicuous in all 
the Secretions performed within 
the Body, that Secretion alone ex- 
cepted, which is made at the O- 
rigin of the Nerves. 

Natural Functions, are thoſe 
which convert the Aliment into 
the Subſtance of the Body, and, 


therefore, depend _ the Viſce- 
um 


ra, Mas and 
receive, detain, move, change, 
mix, ſeparate, apply, diſcharge, 
and conſume. | 
Nature, is a Word uſed in di- 
vers . aeg mage More ſtrictly 
it is taken for a liar Diſpo- 
ſition of Parts in ſome particular, 
Body: 


ours, that 


; 


Body: As we ſay, it is the Nature 
of Fiſh to live in the Water. And 
in, it is taken more largely 
the univerſal Diſpoſition of 
Bodies: And, in this Senſe, it 

is nothing elſe but the Divine 
Providence, forafmuch as that 
| and direts all Things 
certain Rules and Laws, ac- 
commodated to their ſeveral Con- 
ditions of Exiſtence. Sometimes 
it is taken for the eſſential Pro- 
perties of ſome Things, with the 
Attributes belonging thereunto ; 
as we ſay, it is in the Nature of 
God to be good, of a Soul to 
think, or of a Stone to gravitate. 
And laſtly, it is ſometimes uſed 
for the Syſtem of the Univerſe, 
and the whole viſible and created 
World. £5) Ev 
Laus of Nature, are thoſe Laws 
of, Motion, by which all natural 
Bodies are commonly governed 
in all their Actions upon one an- 


\ 
- 


other, and which they inviolably 


obſerve in all the Changes that 


happen in -the natural 


I. A Bodies perſevere in the 
fame State of Reſt, or of movin 
ferward in a ſtrait Line, 55 
forced out of that State by ſome out- 
award impreſſed Violence; that ii, 
all Bodies at Reſt, will naturally, 
and of themſelves, for ever conti- 
aue in Reft, unleſs ſome external 
Cauſe put them in Motion: And all 
Bodies in Mction will naturally move 
forwards for ever in the ſame ſtrait 
Line, unleſs they are ſtopped by 


ome oppoſite Force, or turned out of 
their of by ſome differently di- 
rected Violence. | 


To ſhew how inviolably this 
Law is obſerved by natural A- 
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never has been obſerved; that 


any Body did, of itſelf, bring it- 


ſelf from Reſt to Motion, nor 
that ever any Body in Motion, 
of itſelf altered its Courſe ; but 
that where-ever ſuch Changes hap- 
pened, there were always evi- 
dent Cauſes, If Bodies. changed 
their Places, of themſelves, all 
Things would run into Confuſi- 
on ; nor would there be any cer- 
tam Means to regulate the Mo- 
tions of the Univerſe. We are 
certain, Prejectiles would for ever 
move on in the ſame right Line; 
did not the Air, their own Gra- 
vity, or the Ruggedneſs of the, 
Plane on which they move, Jo 
their Motion, or, did not ſomes 
Body with a different Direction al- 
ter their Courſe. A Top, whoſe 
Parts, by their Coheſion, hinder 
one another's-rectilinear Motions, 
would never ceaſe to turn round, 
did not the Air gradually impair 
its Motion. Natural Bodies con- 
fiſt of a Maſs of Matter, which, 
by itſelf, can never alter its State; 
and, if Bodies are once at Reſt, 
they muſt continue ſo, unleſs 
ſome new Force put them in Mo- 
tion. If in Motion, the ſame E- 
nergy will continue them in Mo- 
tion, and drive them forwards in 
the ſame Directions. Fay 
Moreover, there is in Matter a 
paſſive Principle, which Sir Iſaac 
Newton very well expreſſes, by 
the Vis Inertia, whereby Bodies 
reſiſt, to the utmoſt of their 
Power, any Change or Alterati- 
on of their State, whatever it be, 
either of Reſt, Motion, or its 
Direction; and this Reſiſtance is 
always equal in the ſame Body, 
and in rent Bodies is propor- 
tional to the tity of Matter 
they contain, ere is required 
oy 
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23 much Force to ſtop a Body in 
Motion, as is required to put it in 
Motion, and ę contra: And, there- 
fore, ſince the ſame Body equally 
reſiſts the contrary equal Changes 
of its State, this Reſiſtance will 
operate as powerfully to keep a 
Body in Motion, as to keep it at 


Reſt ; and conſequently, of itſelf, 


it can never change its State of 
Reſt, Motion, or DireQion ; for, 
to change its Direction is the 
ſame Thing, as to move, of itſelf, 
another Way. Matter then, of it- 
ſelf, is ſo far indifferent to Mo- 
tion, or Reſt, that it is no more 


inclined to the one than to the 


other, and does no leſs reſiſt a 
Change from Reſt to Motion, than 
from Motion to Reſt. This 7s 
lnertie is no where more conſpi- 


cuous, than in the ſudden Motion, 


of a Veſſel full of Liquor upon a 
horizontal Plane ; at firſt, while 
the Veſſel 1s moving along the. 
Plane, the Liquor ſeems to move 
with a Direction contrary to that 
of the Veſſel, the Water riſing on 
the hinder Side of the Veſſel. 
Not that there is really any ſuch 
Motion impreſs'd upon the Li- 
quor, but that, by the Yis Iner- 
tiæ, the Water endeavouring to 
continue in its State of Reſt, the 
Veſſel cannot immediately com- 
municate its Motion to it, by rea- 
ſon of its Bulk and fluid State: 
But the Liquor perſeveres in its 
State of Reſt, whilſt the Veſſel 
makes forwards, and ſo ſeems to 
move a contrary Way. But when 
once the Liquor has the Motion 
of the Veſſel entirely communi- 
cated to it, and begins to move 
with a Velocity equal to that of 
the Veſſel, if the Veſſel be ſudden- 
ly ſtopped, the Liquor continues 
its Motion, and daſhes over the 
Sides of the Veſſel. This paſſive 
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Principle, or Vis Irertie, is eſſential 
to Matter, becauſe it neither can 
be deprived of it, nor intended, or: 
remitted in the ſame Body, but is 
always proportional to the Quantity: 
of Matter Bodies contain. 


| Corol, 1. Hence it is evident, 
that no Particle of Matter, nor 
any Combination of Particles, that 
is, no Body can either move, of 
themſelves, or of themſelves al- 
ter the Direction of their Motion: 
Matter is not endowed with ſelf- 
Motion, nor with a Power to al- 
ter the Courſe in which it is put, 
it is merely paſſive, and muſt for 
ever, of elf continue in that 
State, and that Courſe that it is ſet - 
tled in; and, if it can't move of 
itſelf, it can never alter its Courſe 
of itſelf, when in Motion ; for to 
alter its Courſe, of itſelf, is only 
to move of itſelf, after a particular 
Manner, | 


Corol. 2. Hence it is evident, 
that no Body put in Motion, will 
naturalty, and of itſelf, move in 
a curve Line. All Motion is na- 
turally forward in the ſame ſtrait 


Line with the Direction of the 


moving Force; but, whatever 

moves in a curve Line, muſt in 

every Point alter its Direction, 

and therefore naturally of itſelf, 

D move in a curve 
e. 


Corol. 3. Hence the great Bo- 
dies of this Univerſe, the Planets, 
their Satellites, and the Comets, 
do not naturally, and of them- 
ſelves (though at firſt put in Mo- 
tion) move. in their reſpective 
Orbits, which are curve Lines 
returning into themſelves, but are 
kept in them by ſome attractive 
Force, which, if once ſuſpended, 

i they 
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they would for ever ruu out in right 
Lines; and conſequently, the Mo- 
tions of theſe great Bodies in their 
Orbits do abſolutely depend upon 
this attractive Force, whenceſoever 


it ariſes. 


_ Corel. 4. Hence neither Moti- 
on, nor Reſt (I mean, not one of 
them particularly) is eſſential to 
Matter; i. e. Matter is indifferent, 
as to either of theſe particularly, 
and does as much reſiſt its being 
changed from Reſt to Motion, as 
it does the being changed from 
Motion to Reſt. And, as any 
Force will imprint ſome Degree 
of Motion on a quieſcent Body, ſo 
the ſame Degree of Force, im- 
preſs'd at the ſame Time with a 
con Direction, will bring it 
Reſt again; but, it is not neceſſa- 
ry to the Being of Matter, that it 
be in Reſt or Motion: For, Mat- 
ter will be ſtill Matter, in which- 
ever of theſe States it be. In a 
Word, ſince the formerly mention- 
ed paſſive Principle, or Vis inertiæ, 
is eſſential to Matter, it thereby be- 
comes indifferent, as to Motion or 
Reſt, and is equally ſuſceptible of 
either, according as the extrinſick 
Force urges it. 


Corol. 5. Hence the Neceſſity 
of a Vacum, or Space diſtinct 
from Matter, is clearly demonſtra- 
ble: For, ſince by their Vis iner- 
tiæ, all Bodies reſiſt, to the utmoſt 
of their Power, any Change or 
Alteration of their State, whether 
of Motion or Reſt : and ſince 
the Reſiſtance in the ſame Body 
is always equal, or the ſame, and 
in different Bodies is | - mend 
ble to the Quantity of Matter they 
contain; and ſince, conſequently, 
if two Bodies containing equal 
Quentities of Matter, and moving 
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with equal Celerities in contrary 
Directions, ſo that they impinge 
directly upon one another, wall 
certainly both reſt or ſtop at the 
Point of their Concourſe ; as al- 
ſo, ſince it is demonſtrable, that 
two Bodies moving contrariwiſe 
with equal Celerities, and both 
reſting, are equally heavy ; it ne- 
ceſſarily follows, that two Bodies, 
containing equal Quantities of 
Matter, are equally heavy : And 
therefore, were there no Vacuities 
in Bodies, two Spheres of equal Di- 
ameters ſhould contain equal Di- 
ameters of Matter, and, conſe- 
quently, be equally heavy, i. e. two 
Spheres of equal Diameters, one of 
old, another of Wood, ſhould 
— * = ſame ſpecifick Gravities : 
w ing contrary to * 
ence, Mon, a Neceſſ of ad- 
mitting Vacuities in the latter 
here, to anſwer the Difference 
their Gravities. | 
It is true, it may be here an- 
ſwered, that one of the equal Bo- 
dies may be ſuppoſed to be more 
rous than the other, and the 
ores to be pervaded by a fub- 
tile Fluid, which, paſling freely 
the Bodies, is not con- 


—_—_— 
- cerned in the Impulſe. And, to 


obviate this Objection, and conſe- 
uently to make this Proof of the 
eceſſity of a Vacuum amount to a 
Demonſtration, Sir {faac Newten 
has ſhewn, from many repeated 
Experiments by Pendulums in Air, 
Water, and Mercury ; and more 
exactly, by eriments on heavy 
Bodies falling in Air and Water; 
that the Reſiſtance of fluid Bodies 
is always proportional to their Den- 
ſities, that is, to the Quantities of 
Matter they contain, or their Fires 
inertiæ. The Reſiſtance in Fluids 
ariſes from their greater preſſing 
On 


— 
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on the Fore, than Hind part of 
the Bodies moving in them ; and 
this mult be always in all Fluids 


een to the Quantity of 


atter they contain, which preſſes 


on theſe Sides, that is, their Den- 


fity. Bodies moving in Fluids 
reſs upon, and excite a Motion 
in the Fluids in their Paſſage; and 
this Motion, thus impreſs'd, ariſes 
from the Exceſs of the Preſſure of 
the Fluid upon the Fore- part, a- 
bove that Preſſure on the Hind- 
part of the moving Bodies: and 
this Exceſs of Preſſure of Bodies 
in Fluids will not only raiſe a 
Motion in them, but will alſo a& 
on the Bodies themſelves, by re- 
tarding their Motion, according as 
it is greater or leſs, whence the 
Reſiſtances of Fluids ariſe ; where- 
fore, the Reſiſtances of Fluids are 
as the Quantities of Matter th 
contain, or their Denſities, whi 
alone can make the Exceſs greater 
or leſſer. It is true, there is a Re- 
litance in Fluids, which may ariſe 
from their Elaſticity, Glutinouſ- 
neſs, and the Friction of their Parts, 
Sc. This Reſiſtance may be leſ- 
ſen'd, and, in a great Meaſure, re- 
mov'd by the Change of the Figure 
and Size of their Parts. But theſe 
Conſiderations have no Place in any 


of the Fluids of our Syſtem, where- 


in Experiments have been made; 
it having been always found, that 
their Reſiſtances were proportio- 
nal to their Denſities. So that no 


Subtilization, Diviſion of Parts, or 


Refining, can alter their Reſiſtan- 
ces, theſe depending entirely on 
their Denfities, or Fires Inertiæ, 
that is, the Quantities of Matter 
they contain ; and the moſt ſub- 
tile AZtber would give the ſame 
Reſiſtance to a Projectile, as Mer- 
cury, if the Denſity or Quantity 
of Matter were the ſame in the 
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firſt as the laſt: For that being 
ſuppoſed, the Exceſs of the Preſ- 
ſure or Weight on the Fore-part, 
above that on the hind-part of 
the Projectile, would be the ſame 
in both, on which alone the Re- 
ſiſtances of both depend; fince it 
is Weight alone, that is, Matter, 
that can produce Preſſure in inanni- 
mate Bodies, Vide Newt. Schol. Prop. 
XL. 7b. 11. 24 Edit. From which 
it is plain, that if Bodies be ever 
ſo porous, and filled with Fluids 
ever ſo ſubtile, yet, if there be 
no Vacuities without Matter en- 
tirely, theſe porous Bodies muſt 
be equally heavy with the moſt 


compact ones, fince the Fluids, 


required to fill -theſe Pores, muſt 
be equally heavy with the ſolid 


Body, and both muſt contain an 


ual Quantity of Matter, if there 
be ai Vacuities ; all Fluids re- 
ſifting, that is, indeed, weighing, 
in Proportion to the Quantities of + 
Matter they contain. If there- 
fore there be no Vacuities, all Bo- 
dies muſt be equally heavy ; which 
being contrary to Experience, there 
is a Neceſſity of admitting Vacui- 
ties, to account for the different 
Weights of Bodies, 


II. The Changes made in the 
Motions of Bodies are always pro- 
portional to the impreſſed moving 
Force, and are ed in the ſame 
Direction with that of the moving 


Force. 


Effects are always rtio- 
nate to their — Ons ; 
and, if any Degree of Force pro- 
duce any Degree of Motion, a 
double Degred of the ſame Force 
will produce a double r of 
Motion, and a triple a triple, ard 


ſo on: And this Motion muſt pro- 


cecd in the ſame Direction with 
Y 2 7 that 


R N 


chat of the moving Force, ſince undiminiſhed upon the Mower: 
- From this only the Motion ariſes; which is necetlhry a xe 3 


and becauſe, by the former Law 


petual Motion. Moreover, th 
Bodies in Motion cannot chan . 


Nature of material Organs is ſuch, 


their Direction, of themſelves, ſo 
that unleſs ſome new Force alter 
its Courſe, the Body muſt proceed 
in the ſame Direction with that of 
the moving Force. And if the 
Body was * in Motion, the 
Motion ariſing from this impreſs'd 
Force, if in the ſame Direction, 
does fo much increaſe the former 
Motion; if it has a contrary Di- 
rection, it deftroys a Part of the 


former Motion, equal to that which 


is impreſs d; when it has a Di- 
rection oblique to that of the for- 
mer Motion, is is either added to, 
or ſubſtracted from the former Mo- 
tion, according as the Motion, ari- 
ſing from a Compoſition of thoſe 
two, is determined. 


_  Cerol., Hence it is evident, that 
in the preſent Conititution of 
Things, there can be no perpe- 
tual Motion. By a perpetual Mo- 
tion, I mean, an uninterrupted 
Communication of the ſame De- 
e of Motion, from one Part of 
atter to another in a Circle: 
not as Bodies put in Motion do for 
ever continue in the ſame, except 
ſo far as they are reſiſted or ſtopped 
by other Bodies; but a Circula- 
tion of the ſame Quantity of Mo- 
tion, ſo that it perpetually returns 
undiminiſned upon the firſt Mover. 
_For, by this Law, the Motion pro- 
duc'd 1s but proportionable to the 
generating Force ; and all Motions 
on this Globe being performed in 
a reſiſting Fluid, vi. the Air, a 
conſiderable Quantity of the Mo- 
tion muſt be ſpent in the Commu- 
nication, on this Medium, and con- 
ſequently, it is impoſſible the ſame 
| Quantity of Motion ſhould return 


that there is no avoiding a er 
or leſſer Degree of Friction, tho? 
the Machine be formed according 
to the exacteſt Principles of Geo- 
metry _ 1 — 3 there be. 
ing no perfect Congruity, nor exact 
Smoothneſs in Nite? the Man- 
ner of the Coheſion of Bodies, the 
{mall Proportion the ſolid Matter 
bears to the Vacuities in them, 
and the Nature of the conſtituent 
Particles of Bodies, not admitting 
the ſame, Beſides, how very im- 
perfect our moſt. finiſhed mecha- 
nick Performances are, an ordina- 
ry Microſcope will eaſily diſcover, 
Now theſe 'Things muſt very con- 
ſiderably diminiſh the communi- 
cated Force, ſo that it is impoſſible 
there ſhould be a pe Moti- 
on, unleſs the communicated Force 
were ſo much greater than the ge- 
nerating Force, as to recompenſe 
the Diminution made therein by 
all theſe Cauſes, ſo that the im- 
preſs'd Motion may -return undi- 
miniſhed to the fir Mower. But 
that being contrary to this Law, 
it is clear, that the Motion muft 
continually decreaſe, till it at laſt 
ſtops, and conſequently, there can 
be no . perpetual Motion in the 
preſent State of Things. 


III. Repul/e ar Re. action is al. 
ways equal to Impulſe or Action, or 
the Action of tauo Bodies one ano- 
ther is always equal, but with a 
contrary Direction, i. e. The ſame 
Force, with which one Body ſtrikes 
upon another, is returned upon tht 
firlt by that other : but theſe Forces 
_ impreſſed with contrary Direc- 
tions, | 


Whatever preſſes or draws ano- 
ther, is as much preſſed or drawn 
by that other; if one preſſes a 
Stone with his Finger, the Stone 

reſſes his Finger again. If an 
Horſe draw forward a Stone by a 
Rope, the Stone does equally draw 


back the Horſe ; for the Rope, 


being equally diſtended both Ways, 
acts upon both equally. If one 
ſtrike an Anvil with an Hammer, 
the Anvil ſtrikes the Hammer with 
equal Force. The Steel draws the 
Magnet as much as the Magnet 
does the Steel, as is evident, by 
making both ſwim in Water. So 
in pulling a Barge to Land by a 
Rope, the Bank pulls the Barge as 
much as the Barge does the Bank : 
And, in the Deſcent of heavy Bo- 
dies, the Stone attracts the Earth 
as much as the Earth does the 
Stone, z. e. the Earth gravitates 


towards the Stone, as as the 


d. 1 — 5 (7 35 
e Motions, y 
theſe Gravitations, are equal in 
both, only the Stone is altogether 
inconſiderable, in reſpect of the 
Bulk of the Earth; and conſe - 
2 the Velocity of the Earth's 
otion toward the Stone is incon- 
ſiderable, in reſpect of the Stone s 
Motion toward the Earth; and 


therefore, the Motion of the Earth 


toward the Stone is inſenſible. And 
univerſally in all the Actions of 
Bodies, if a Body act on another, 
and change its Motion any Manner 
of Way, that other will make the 
ſame Change in the Motion of this 
Body with a contrary Direction, 
ſo that by theſe Actions there are 
made equal Changes, not of the Ve- 
locities, but of the Motion; for, the 
Changes made on the Velocities, 
in contrary Directions, are in a re- 
ciprocal Proggetion to the Bodies, 
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A 


— 


C : 


Corol. 1. If a Body, 4, be im- 
pelled by two different Forces, one 
in the Direction A B, with the Ve- 
locity M ; another in the Direction 
AC, with the Velocity N ; make 
ict pets SIA, to N; com- 
pleat the ogram 4B CD, 
the Diagonal of Sch is AD. 
The Compoſition of - both theſe 


D 


Forces wilkmake the Body deſcribe 
the Diagonal  D, and in the fame 
Time as it would have deſcribed 
either of the Sides; for, becauſe 
the Force, whoſe Velocity is N, 
acts in the Direction 4 C, parallel 
to B O, it will not in the leaſt hin- 
der or deſtroy the Velocity in the 
other Force, by which it tends to 
* 3 | the 
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the Line B D. Wherefore, the 
Body will reach B D in the ſame 
Time, whether the Force, whoſe 
Velocity is N, be impreſſed or not; 
and therefore, in the End' of this 
Time, it muſt be found ſomewhere 
in BD : In like Manner, the 
Force, whoſe Velocity is M, acts in 
the Direction A B, parallel to C D, 
and therefore will not hinder the 
Velocity in the other Force in pro- 
ceeding to C D, and the Body will 
reach CD in the ſame Time, whe- 
ther the Force, whoſe Velocity is 
, act or not: and conſequently, 
in the End of the ſame "Time, it 
muſt be ſomewhere in CP, but it 
cannot be found in B D and CD 
both, but at the Point D; there - 
fore, c. | | 
* Corel. 2. From theſe Laws, and 
their neceſſary - Conſequences, all 
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the Rules of Bodies, aſcending or 
deſcending in vertical Lines, may 
be deduced ; as alſo, the Rules of 
the Congreſſes and Reflections of 
two Bodies, as the Geometricians 
have ſhewn, From the preceeding 
Corollary, the Method of compound- 
ing and refolving Motions in any 
given Directions may be drawn: 
For Example, (ſee the former Pi- 
gure) the Compoſition of the direct 
Force AD, of any oblique ones, 
ſuch as AB and B D, as alſo the 
Reſolution of the direct Force into 
any oblique ones, ſuch as A B, and 
B D, and likewiſe the Ratio of an 
oblique Force to move a Body, to 
that of the ſame Force coming witli 
a On Direction to move 
the ſame Body; for Example (ſee 
the following Figure) let an ob- 
lique Force, as 4 C, be impreſſed 


D 


— B 


n 


upon the Body E in C, at the Point 
Cered a. Perpendicular C D, and 
trom A let fall a Peipendicular up- 
on C, and another upon CB. 
then, by the former Corolla the 
Force A C may be reſolved into 
tic two Forces A Þ and AB, of 
Which only 4 B lias any Energy 


to move the Body E; wherefore, 
the oblique Force A C is to the 
ſame Force coming with a perpen- 
dicular Direction, as 4 B to 40, 
or as the Sine of the Angle of In- 
cidence 4 B to the Radius AC. 
The ſame is true of the Energy of 
an oblique Stroke upon the Body 3 


14 
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to that 7 the ſame ſtriking per- 
ndicularly. 
e che ſame preceding Co- 
rollary, it follows, that if a Body 
A be impelled or drawn by three 
different Forces in three different 
Directions, AB, AE, AC, fo that 
the Body yields to none of them, 
but continues in Equilibrio, theſe 
three Powers are to one another, 
as three right Lines drawn parallel 
to their Directions, and terminated 
by their mutual Concourſes. If 
40 repreſent the Force by which 
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whereby it is im 
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, then will the 1e A D repre- 
ſent the contrary equal Force, 
| from 4 to. 
D. But, by the former Corollary, 
a Force, as 4 D, impelling from 
A to D, is equipollent to two o- 
thers, acting in the Directions 4 


C, AE; to which the other, in- 


pelling from A to D, is as 4 D to 
AC, and A E, or AC, reſpective- 
So likewiſe, two Forces acting 
in the Directions AC, A E, and 
being equipollent to the Force act - 


5 5 


We 


ing in the Directions 4 D, from 
A to D will be to the Force act- 
ing according to the Direction 4 
D, from A to D, as AC, AE to 
AD: and therefore, the Forces 
acting in the Directions 4 C and 
AE, and equipollent to the Force 
acting in the Direction 4 D, are 
to this Force acting in the Directi- 
on AD, as AC, A E, or CD 
to 4D; that is, if a Body be 
urged by three different equipol- 
lent Powers in the Directions 4 B, 
AC, AE, theſe three Forces ſhall 
be to one another, as AD, A C, 
ACD reſpectively, g. e. 4. And 
this ſingle Propoſition is the Foun- 


dation of all the Mechanicks, as fe. 


veral Geometricians have expreſs- 
ly ſhewn ; ſo that it is plain, theſe 
im; 


three Laws do vi com 
hend all the Rules of Mechanifn 
and conſequently, if any Appear. 


ance con theſe Laws; or 
their neceſſary Co s, it is 
aot to be mechanically chanically accounted 
r 


Nawiculare Os, is the third Bone 
in the Foot, and lies between the 
Aftragalus and the three O/a Ci 
neiformia ; thus called from Nevis, 
a Ship, which it has ſome: Reſem- 
blance to in its Shape: For which 


Reaſon likewiſe, it is fometimes 


* 
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94 called 
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called Cymbiforme. From a, a 
Boat, — N Shape. 21. bn 
behind it a large Sinus, Which re- 
ceives the fore convex Head of the 
firſt; and, before it is convex, diſ- 
mgu! into three Heads, which 
are received into the Siaus's of the 
@ Guneiformia. 

" "Nauſea, Loathing; a Symptom 
well known to attend many Diſor- 
ders of the Stomach ; and the Cure 
muſt, therefore, have Regard to 
the Cauſe. 

Nebula, ſtrictly ſignifying a 
Cloud, is tively a bed ng 
pearances, having Lions there- 
unto in the human Body, as: to 
Films upon the Eyes ; as alſo, in the 
ſame Senſe as Molecula, is uſed for a 
peculiar Quality in the Urine. 

Necromancy, hath been a Juggle 
eſpoufed by ſome Enthuſiaſtick Phy- 
ficians, much the ſame as we com- 


monly expreſs by Sorcery or Witch- 
cer y vorcery 


Near, a fititious Name of the 


Poets for what they fancy the Gods 


to drink ; which has given Oc- 
caſion for whimſical Perſons to 
recommend ſeveral Liquors under 
the ſame Appellation, thinking 
thereby to enhance their Reputa- 
t10n. ; 
 Nenufar, or Nenuphar, an ob- 
folete ,— EF for "Warcr-Litics ; 
whence the - Oil made of them is, 
y ſome Writers, called Oleum Ne- 


8 - 


| wupharinum. 


' Nepente, was a Name firſt gi- 
ven to an 5 2 or Laudanum, 
:Wingerus, from the 

eat Opinion he had of its giving 
Fate in all Manner of Pain; the 


- 


Word. importing as much; from 
the Privative u, non, or abſque, 
without, and e., Ladtus, dor- 
row. 

Nev"ritis, or 


Nepbriticus Dolor, from vigye-, 
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Fen, a Kidney ; is the Diſtemper 
called the Stone ; becauſe that Part 
is reckoned to be principally the 
Seat, or m Fault. Hence, 

Nephriticus, ſometimes ſignifies 
a Patient in ſuch a Cir ce, 
And, | 

| Nepbriticks, are thoſe Medicines 
which are good againſt ſuch a Dif- 
temper, by their Power in diſſol- 
ving or breaking ſtony Concretions 
in thoſe Parts. 

Nerve. A Nerve 1s a long and 
ſmall Bundle of very fine Pipes or 
hollow Fibres, wrapped up in the 
Dura and Pia Mater ; which laſt 
not only covers them- all. in com- 
mon, but it alſo incloſes every Fi- 
bre in particular, 

The Medullary Subſtance of the 
Brain is the Beginning of all the 
Nerves ; and 'tis probable, that 
each Fibre of the Nerves anſwers 
to a particular Part of the Brain at 
one End, and to a particular Part of 
the Body at its other End, that, 
whenever an Impreſſion is made 
upon ſuch a Part of the Brain, the 
Soul may know that ſuch a Part of 
the Body is affected. | 
The Nerves do ordinarily ac- 
Cy the Arteries through all 
the Body, that the animal Spirits 
may be kept warm, and moving, 
by the continual Heat and Pulſe 
of the Arteries. They have alſo 
Blood-Veſſels, as the other Parts 
of the Body: Theſe Veſſels are not 
only ſpread upon their Coats, but 
they run alſo amongſt their me- 
dullary Fibres, as may be ſeen a- 
mongſt the Fibres of the Retina. 
W here-ever any Nerve ſends out a 
Branch, or receives one from ano- 
ther, or where two Nerves join 
together, there is generally a Gan- 
glio or Plexus, either leſs or more, 
as may be ſeen at the 1 
of all the Nerves of the 2 
„ F FE © „ Spi- 


* E 
Finals, and in other Places of the 


The Nerves are divided into 
thoſe which come immediately out 
of the Skull, and thoſe which come 
out between the Yertebre. The 
rſt Sort come from the Medulla 
Oblongata, which has been al- 
ready deſcribed, and they are. ten 
Pair. 

The firſt Pair are called Nervi 
Olfactorii. They ariſe from the Ba- 
ſis of the Corpora Striata, and, pad- 
ſing through the little Holes of the 
Os Cribriforme, are ſpread on the 
Membrane which covers the Os 


Spongioſum. 
The ſecond are called Oprici. They 
ariſe, partly from the ities 


of the Corpora Striata, and partly 


from the Thalami Nervorum Opti- 
corum, which laſt they almoſt em- 
brace ; from thence approaching 
one another, they unite above the 
Cella Turcica, and immediately di 

viding again, hey through the 
foremoſt Holes of the Os Sphenoides 
into the Orbit, where piercing the 
Globe of the Eye, the medullary 
Fibres are ſpread upon the glaſſy 
Humour, 

The third are called Oculorum 
Motores. They ariſe from the Me- 
dulla Oblongata on eath Side of 
the Infundibulum, and the caroti- 
dal Arteries lie between them ; 
from ' thence paſſing through the 
Foramina Lacera the Os Sphe- 
noides, they give a Branch, which, 
with a Branch of the fifth Pair, 
forms a conſiderable Plexus, which 


ſends out ſeveral Twigs which em- 


brace the Optick Nerve, and are 
ſpent on the Tunicles of the Eye. 
They give a Branch to the Muſcles, 
called Atto/lens, Deprimens, and Ob- 
liquus Minor of the Globe. 

The fourth Pair are called Pa- 
(hetici , that ariſe from a ſmall me- 
Arty *? . 47 E "7 ſonia? 4 TH 
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dullary Cord that is behind the 
Teſtes; they go down upon the ſides 
ot the Medulla Oblongata ; and paſ- 
ſing under the Dura Mater by the 
Sides of the Cella Turcica, they 
grow through the Foramen Lace- 
ra, and are wholly ſpent on the 
Obliquus Major. 3 

The fifth Pair riſe from the 
Fore-Part of the Proceſſus Am 
laris, They are the biggeſt Pair 
of the Brain. They give Nerves 
to the Dura Mater. Each of 
them divides into three Branch 
of which the foremoſt is called 
Ramus Opthalmicus ; becauſe it 
paſſes through the Foramen Lace- 
rum into the Orbit, where it di- 
vides into two Branches, The 
firſt ſends out a Branch which 
joins a Branch of the Marores, and 
forms the Plexus Opthalmicus. The 
reſt of this firit Branch paſſes 
over the Globe of the Eye, gives 
ſome Twigs to the Glandula La- 
chrymalis, and goes out at the 
Hole of the Os Frontis above the 
Circumference of the Orbit, where 
it is diſtributed in the Skin and 
frontal Muſcles. 'The ſecond Branch 
of the Ramus Opthalmicus goes 
under the Muſcle Superbus, and 
ng out at the Hole called Or- 

ter Internus, and is diſtributed in 
the internal Noſe. 

The ſecond Branch of the fifth ' 
Pair, which paſſes out at the third 
Hole of the Os Sphenoides, divides 
into three Branches, of which one 
pierces the hind Side of the Os Maxil- 
lare, and gives Twigs to the Teeth 
of the upper Jaw ; all the reſt of it 
comes out at the Hole in the Fore- 
ſide of the ſame Bone, under the 
Orbit, and is diſtributed into the 
Cheeks and Noſe. Another paſles 
under the Procęſſus Zygomaticus, and 
is diſtributed in the temporal Muſ- 
cle. And the third is diſtribut _ 
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the Palate and Muſcles of the Phar- 


2 The third Branch of the fifth 
Pair paſſes through another Hole of 
the Os Spheneides, and then it divides 
mto two Branches, the firſt of which 
i again divided into four Branches, 
of which the firft paſſes between the 
Condj/: and the Corone of the lower 
Ja, to the Maſſeter. The ſecond 
is diſtributed in the Cotaphites. 
The third paſſes under the Procęſſus 
Zygomaticusto the Buccinator, Glands 

the Cheeks, and upper Lip. 
And the fourth paſſes from behind 
the Condyle of the lower Jaw, where 
It joins the Partio dura over the Jaw, 
and is diſtributed in the Face, The 
fecond Branch is divided into three 
others: The firſt paſſes between 
the Pterigoidæus externus and inter- 
.=zs - and towards the Angle of the 
Jower Jaw, it ſends out a Branch 
which makes the Chorda Tympani, 
which goes alſo to the Muſcles of 
the Mallealus, and then is joins the 
Portio dura before it comes out of 
the Cranium ; the reſt is ſpread on 
the Chin. The ſecond goes along the 
Sides of the Tongue, and ſends out 
ſeveral Branches which join the 
ninth Pair. It gives alſo ſome 
Twigs to the Glandulz ſublinguales, 
to the Muſcles of the 'Tongue and 
Os Hyoides. The third goes to the 
Teeth of the lower Jaw by the 
Holes in its Inſide. 

The fixth pair of Nerves riſe 
from the Sides of the Proceſus An- 
zu/aris. This is a ſmall Nerve 
which paſſes ſtrait through the Fo- 
ramen Lacerum, and is wholly ſpent 


on the Muſculus Atducens. But a 
little before it enters the Orbit, it 
caſts back a Branch which alone 
makes the Root of the Intercoſtal 
Nerve. It paſſes out of the Skull 
by the ſame Paſſage the Carotidal 
Artery enters, As ſoon as it is 
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come out of the Skull, it, with a 
Branch of the tenth Pair, and with 
the firſt and ſecond Vertebræ of the 
Neck, forms a large Plexus, called 
Cerwicalis, Below this it receives 
a Branch made. of a Twig of the 
tenth Pair, and of the firſt of the 
Neck. As it deſcends, above the 
Muſculus Scalenus, and below the 
eighth Pair, it receives a. Branch 
from each of the vertebral Nerves, 
When it comes to the Clavicula, it 
divides into two Branches, of which 
one paſſes above the Axillary Ar- 
tery, and the other under it, and 
then they immediately join again, 
They, with a Branch of the firit Pair 
of the Back, form a pretty large 
Plexus at this Place; and ſome- 
times before (for it obſerves no 
Regularity) it caſts out a Branch, 
which with a Branch of the eighth 
Pair forms the Plexus Cardiacus; 
then it goes down the Cavity of the 
Thorax, under the Pleura, near the 
Vertebræ; and as it paſſes by, it re- 
ceives a Branch from every Pair of 
the Back, by which it grows bigger 
and bigger, As it goes out of the Tho- 
rax, it divides into ſeveral Branches, 
of which the three ſuperior in the 
right fide form the Plexus Hepaticus, ' 
and in the left the Plexus Splenicus, 
Theſe Plexus furniſh Nerves to 
the Kidnies, to the Pancreas, to 
the Caul, to the lower Part of the 
Stomach, to the Spleen, to the 
Liver, Meſentery, and the Inteſ- 
tines; and their Branches form 
a large Net upon” the meſenterick 
Arteries, called Plexus meſentericus. 
The inferior Branches, as they 
o down upon the Vertebræ of the 
33 receive a Branch from the 
firſt of the Loins, and they ſend 
out Branches which join thoſe of 
the ſuperior Branches which go to 
the Guts, and which form the Net 
upon the meſenterick Arteries. 


NE 
Then they go down into the Baſon, 
and form a large Plexus above the 
ſtrait Gut to which it gives Nerves ; 
as alſo to the Bladder, Ye/icula Semi- 
nales and Proſtate in Men, and to the 
Womb and Yagina in Women. 
The ſeventh Pair is the Nervus 
Auditorius It ariſes from the hind 
Part of the Proceſſus Annularis. It 
enters the Hole of the inner Proceſs 
of the Os Petroſum. It divides into 
two Branches ; that, which is ſoft, 
is called Portio Mollis, and it is di- 
ſtributed, into the Labyrinth, Co- 
chlea and Membranes which cover 
the Cavities of the Ear. That, 
which is hard, is called Portio Dura; 
it goes out of the Ear by that Hole 
which is between the Proceſſus Maſ- 
toides and Styloides ; it divides into 
two Branches, of which one goes 
to the Muſcles of the Tongue, or 
Os Hyoides, and it gives a ſmall 
Branch to the eighth Pair. 'The 
other is diſtribute 
Ear, Noſe, Lips, and Cheeks. 
The eighth Pair is the Par Va- 


gum : It riſes from the Sides of the 
Medulla Oblongata behind the Pro- 
ceſſus Annularis, by ſeveral Threads 
which join together and go out by 
the ſame Hole that the Sinus Late- 
ralis diſcharge themſelves into the 
Jugalares. 15 is joined by a Branch 
of the Nervus Spinales, or Acceſſorius 
Willifi, and by a ſmall Branch of 
the Portio Dura. Immediately after 
it comes out of the Skull, it gives a 
ſmall Branch to the Larynx, as it 
oes down the Neck, above the 
tercoſtal Nerve, by the Side of 
the Internal Carotid. At the Axil- 
lary Artery, it caſts back the re- 
current Nerves, of which the right 
embraces the Axillary Artery, and 
the left the Aorta. Theſe two 
Tak aſcend on each Side of the 
rachea Arteria to the Larynx, 
where they are ſpent on the Muſ- 
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cles of the Larynx, and Membranes 
of the Trachea. 1 

Then the eighth Pair, after it has 


entered the Cavity of the Thorax, 
ſends out two Branches, which, with 
the Branches of the two Interco- 
ſtals, form, a little above the Heart, 
between the Aorta and Trachea, the 
Plexus Cardiacus, which gives a 
eat Number of ſmall Branches to 
Pericardium and Heart; parti- 
cularly very many creep along the 
Aorta to the left Ventricle. The 
eighth Pair gives alſo ſeveral Bran- 
ches to the Lungs, which accom- 
gaming the Bronchi, then it de- 
cends upon the OEſopbagus, and is 
ſpread upon the Stomach, and ſome 
Twigs go to the concave Side of the 
Liver, as has been ſaid already. _ 
With this Nerve, it is uſual to de- 
ſcribe another, which paſſes out of 
the Skull at the ſame Hole with it. 


It is called Nervus Accefſorius Willi- 
in the external i. 


1 2 Jo Medulla Spi- 
nalis, t inning of 
ſixth Pair of the Neck. I, it a- 


ſcends to the Head, it receives on 


each Side a Twig from the firſt five; 
Pair of Nerves of the Neck, as 
they riſe from the Medulla Spinalis. 
Then it enters the Skull, 

out of it again with the eighth 
Pair, and is wholly ſpent upon the 
Muſculus Trapezius. - 

'The ninth Pair riſes from the 
Proceſſus Olivaresof the Madulla Ob- 
longata. It paſles out of the Skull 
by its own ” Hole in the Os 
Occipitis. it paſſes to the 
Tongue, it gives ſome Branches to 
the Muſcles of the Os Hyoides, but 
its Trunk is diſtributed in the Bo- 
dy of the Tongue, and its Extremi- 
ties from the Papillæ Rotundg of 
the Tongue. 5 

The tenth Pair riſes. by ſeveral 
ſmall Threads, from the Beginning 
of the Medulla Spinalis ; then aicend- 
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ing a little, it goes out at the ſame 
Hole of the Dura Mater, at which 
the vertebral Artery enters, paſſing 
between the Protuberance of the 
Occiput and the firſt Vertebra in the 
Sius, which we have obſerved in 
this Vertebra. Then it gives a 
Branch to the firſt Pair of the Neck 


which goes to the Plexus Cervicalis. 
It r another to the ſecond Pair, 


a third to the Intercoſtal Nerve, 
and then it is all ſpent on the ob- 
lique Muſcles of the Head. 

- The Nerves which come out be- 
tween the Vertebræ are thirty Pair. 
They ariſe from the Spinalis Me- 
dalla, which (as we ſaid before) is 
a Continuation of the Sub/tantia 
Medullaris, or Medulla Oblongata of 
the Brain, contained in the great 
Holes of the Vertebræ. Its internal 
Subſtance is mixed in ſeveral Places 
with a Subſtance like the cortical 
Subſtance of the Brain (as Malpigh:- 


as has obſerved.) From the firſt 


Fertebra of the Neck to the firſt 
of the Loins, it is divided by the 
Pia Mater into the right and left 
Side, not quite through its Middle, 
but the Depth © of Te or two in 
Its fore hind Part. From the 
firſt of the Loins to its Extremity, 
it is divided into a great Number 
of Fibres, which ſeparate from one 
another, if they be ſhaken in warm 
Water. This Part, becauſe of its 
Reſemblance, is called Carda E- 

na. is covered by four Mem- 
2 of which the firſt is that 
which lines the great Holes of the 
Vertebræ. The ſecond is the Dura 
Mater, which has two Sinus's one 
on each Side of the Medulla: They 
reach from the Occiput to the laſt 
of the Os Sacrum, The third is the 
Pia Mater. And the fourth, called 
Arachnoides, is a very fine Mem- 

brane, which contains only the 
Bundles of Fibres which —4 the 
vertebral Neryes. 3 
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All the Nerves, as they riſe out 
of the Medulla Spinalis, are by the 
Pia Mater divided into two Planes, 
which lie one above the other; and, 
as ſoon as the Neryes are come out 
of the Vertebræ, they ſend a Branch 
to one another, where they make 
c 

The Nerves of the Vertebræ are 
thirty Pair; ſeven of the Neck, 
twelve of the Back, five of the 
Loins, and fix of the Os Sacrum. 
They come out at the Holes in 
the Sides of the Bodies of the Ver- 
tebre, which are taken notice of 
m the Preparations of thoſe for a 
Skeleton. | — 

The firſt Pair of the Neck is 
ſpread in the Muſcles of the Head 
and Neck. It joins a Branch of 
the tenth Pair, which goes to the 
Plexus Cerwicalis, and it gives ano- 
ther Branch to the Intercoſtal Pair 
below the Plexus. 

The ſecond Pair of the Neck 
gives alſo Nerves to the Muſcles 
of the Head and Neck, and to 
the external Ear and Skin of the 
Face. 

The third gives ſome Branches 
to the Neck and Head. It ſends 
out the Nerwus % rat's. ee be- 
ing joined by a Branch from the 
fourth Pair. This Nerve $ 
ſtrait down the Cavity of the 2 
rax, and is ſpread on the Midriff. 
The fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſe- 
venth, give ſome Branches to the 
Muſcles of the Neck and Head; 
but their greateſt Branches, toge- 
ther with a Branch of the firſt of 
the Back, enter the Arms. As ſoon 
as they enter, they join all toge- 
ther, and then they immediately 
divide into five Branches. The firſt 
and innermoſt goes all to the Skin, 
which covers the inner and Fore- 
part of the Arm. The ſecond goes 
down by the inner „ 
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the Humerus, by the Benders of ſide; and the laſt comes out be- 
— dee Fingers; and in the Palm of the ' tween the Extremity of the Os Sa- 
dut Hand it divides into five Branches, crum, and the Os Caccigis. 
the of which one goes to each Side of The firſt four Pair of the Os Sa- 
es, the little and ring Finger, and the crum give ſome T wigs to the Parts 


ad, fiſth to the external Side of the mid - in the Baſon; but their great Bran- 
but dle Finger. The 'third accompa- ches, with the laſt, and a Branch 
ch nies the Artery between the Laub- of the fourth of the Loins, malte 
ke Jimis and the Profundus : It divides the Nervus Sciaticus, which is the 
5 alſo into five Branches, of which greateſt Nerve in the whole Body. 
re one goes to each Side of the Thumb As this Nerve paſſes between the 
- and Fore-Finger, and the fifth to Graci/is Poſterior and the Semi-mem- 
he the internal Side of the middle Fin- branoſus, it gives a Branch to the 
m 


ger: The fourth paſſes under the Skin. When it comes to the Ham 


;ceps to the outer Side of the Arm, it divides in two, of which one 
7 wy of the Hands, to be di- goes along the Perone to the upper 
of ſtributed in the Fingers, as the Part of the Foot, and gives a Branch 


foregoing. The fifth is ſpent on the in both Sides of each Toe. The 
Muſcles on the Inſide of the Arm. other paſſes under the Gemelli by 

All theſe Nerves, except the firſt, the inner Ankle, and is diftributed 
give Branches to the Muſcles as they in like manner to the Toes in their 
paſs by. under Side. | | ; 

The firſt Pair of the twelve Pair The fifth and ſixth of the Os Sa- 
of the Back gives a Branch, as is crum are very ſmall ; they are diſ- 
ſaid, to the Arms. The twelfth perſed in the Sphin&er, and Blad- 
Pair is diſperſed in the Muſcles of der, and natural Parts. 4 
the lower Belly, and all the reſt run Nerwines, Remedies for Diſor- 
along the Sinus in the under Side of ders of the Nerves. . 

* each Rib, giving Nerves to all the Nerwous Fluid, See Brain. ; 
Muſcles that lie upon the Ribs and Neuraticts, from revgoy, Neruns 
Vertebre. ' | a Nerve: the ſame as Nerwines. 

The firſt and ſecond Pair of the Hence, 22 5 
Loins give Nerves to the Muſcles Neuralogia, is a Deſcription of 
of the de Belly, to the Inguen, the Nerves: And, os. 
to the Yard, and to the Parts con- Neurotomy, the Anatomy of the 
tained in the Baſon. The third and Nerves: And, | 
fourth give ſome Branches to the Neurotomus, the Anatomiſt wo 
ſame Parts; but their Trunks join is ſo employed. * 
and make the Nerwus anterior Fe- Niditans Membrana, the wink- 
moris, Which is diſperſed in, the ing Membrane, is a thin Mem- 
Fore-part of the high. This brane which ſeveral Creatures have 
Nerve ſends a Branch through the to cover their Eyes with, and ſhelter 
Hole in the Iſchium, which is ſpent them from Duſt, and guard them 
in the Triceps, The laſt of the from Thorns, or exclude Part of 
Loins with a Branch of the fourth, the Light when it is too ſtrong; 
enter the Thigh, for it is ſo thin, that they can fee 

The Nerves of the Os Sacrum indifferently through it, 
come not out at the Holes on its MNidus, a Neſt, is, in a figurative 
Back- ſide, but at thoſe in its Fore- Senſe, ſometimes uſed to expreſs the 
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Nihili Album, the ſame as Pom- 


pholix,” which ſee. 
Nipple. See Breaffs. 


2 Mas, is a Term uſed much o 
late in Philoſophy and Mechanicks, 


for an Inclination of one Body to- 


- wards another, as Niſus in Contac- 
tum, the ſame as Attraction. 


Noc iluca, from Nox, Night, and 


. Juceo, to ſhine, are all ſuch Bodies 
as ſhine, or give Light in the dark. 


Nodulus, or Noaus, a Nodule, 


or little Bag. Suitable Ingredients 
- are thus diſpoſed of, to be ſuſpended 
in Juleps, Apozems, Diet-Drinks, 


Sc. Noaus is alſo ſometimes uſed 


in the ſame Senſe as » Gang/io ; 
which ſee. 


Noli-me-tengere, Touch me not, 


is a tetterous Eruption thus called, 


from its Soreneſs, or Difficulty of 
Cure; but either ſeems upon ſo 


. whimſical a Foundation, that it is 


not much Matter which. 
Nen-Naturals. Phyſicians reckon 
theſe to be fix, viz Air, Meat, and 


Drink, Sleep and Watching, Mo- 


tion and Reft, Retention and Ex- 


cretion, and the Paſſions of the 


Mind. See theſe explained in Sanc- 

torius s Medicina Statica, and Main- 

aurigbt's Non- Naturals. 
eee or in-organical, is 


uſed for a Part that is not fitted, of 


itſelf, to perform any Action, as a 


Tendon, Griſtle, Bone, Cc. 
Noſe. See Naſus. 
Note materne, Mother's Spots, 


the ſame as News; which fee. 


Nethe Cofte, or falſe, falſe or 
baſtard Ribs. See CS. 

Nothus, is alſo ſometimes uſed 
ſor the back Part of the Cheſt. 

Nubeculæ, and Nubcs, Clouds. 
See Enxorama. 

Nucha, the hinder Part or Nape 
of the Neck; called allo Cezwix; 


which ſee. 
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Seat of a Diſeaſe; eſpecially, when it Nuciferons, from Mur, a Nut, 
is confined to any particular Part. 


and fero, to bear: Botaniſts call 
all Trees thus which bear Nuts. 

Nucleus ſignifies properly the 
Kernel of a Nut; whence, in a fl. 
gurative Senſe, enucleate is uſed 
to expreſs unfolding, or explainin 
BY thing to its moſt remote Diſt 

ties or Abſtruſities. 

Nutrimentum, Nouriſhment, i 
what ſupplies 

Nutrition. What comes under this 
Term is two-fold : Firſt, All that 
paſſes in the firſt Scene, from Ma- 
ſtication to rhe Chyle's Entry into 


the Blood, is thus called. And, Se- 


condly, 'The Appoſition of new 
Parts in the Room of thoſe wore 


off by Action. The firſt is thus car- 


ried on : The Parts of Food bein 

divided by Maſtication, and moil- 
ted with Spittle, that it may be 
rendered fofler. in order to under- 
go a farther Comminution, 1s 
thruſt down into the Stomach, 
wherein, by the Aſſiſtance of the 
continual Motion arifing from the 
muſculous 'Tunicks of the Stomach, 
and of Reſpiration, by which the 
Diaphragm alternately preſſes the 
Stomach downwards, the Parts of 
the Food ſoftened by the Spittle, 
and other ſerous Liquors from the 
Glands, is ſhook about, ground, 
and divided into yet ſmaller Parts, 
until it acquires ſuch a Fineneſs as 
is requiſite, together with the glan- 
dulous Fluids, and Liquors drank 
down, for the compoſing that which 
is called Chyle. But here is to be 
taken Notice, that the Parts of the 
Food are not diſſolved into eſſential 
Parts, as ſome call them, or Ele- 
ments, whether chymical, or any 
other, by the Aſſiſtance of any Fer- 
ment in the Stomach ; that is to 
ſay, by a Separation of ſome Parts 
of different Kinds combin'd toge- 
ther, and an Union of other _ 


VF 


e 


before in Separation, as it happens every one yet being, in ſome Mea- 
in all Fermentation of Wine, where- ſure, in Contact wh one another, 


in tartarous Particles, before united paſs over the Py/orus into the Guts; 


with others, are ſeparated ; and Par- 
ticles of Phlegm and Oil, before in 
Separation, are brought nearer to- 

ether, and form a true Spirit. But 
by the Concoction that is perform'd 
in the Stomach, the Food 1s divided 
into integral Parts, not differing 
from what they were „. but in 
obtaining leſſer Bulk ; jn the ſame 
Manner altogether as Coral is 
ground upon a Marble with Water, 
and reduced into an impalbable 
Powder, whoſe Parts are only ſmall 
Pieces of Coral, and not any Prin- 


and when theſe greater or leſs di- 


geſted Particles cannot, by reaſon 


of —_ _ itudes, be ſtrained 5 
any co le Quantity into 

Lacdeak, they are 3 fur- 
ther into the inteſtinal Tube, and 
therein putrefy, ſince they are out 
of the Vere of Circulation, which 
commences at the LaQteals : For 
all Things, as the Fleſh of dead 
Creatures, Herbs, &c. which are 
capable of Putrefaction out of the 
Animal, are capable of Digeſtion 
in it, Hence it follows, that Di- 


ciples into which Coral is reſolved. 
For the Proof of this, there is not 
Need of any other Argument, than 
that in the Stomach and Inteftines 
of the larger Fiſh, which devour 
and digeſt the leſſer, the Chyle is 


geſtion is much more effect 
and expeditiouſly performed in the 
Day-time, or when we are awake, 
than in the Night, or during Sleep ; 
becauſe while we wake, we breathe 
thicker, and the Diaphragm and 
nothing elſe but a Liquor fill'd with Muſcles of Abdomen, and e- 
the Fibres of the devoured Fiſh, as ven the whole Body, is more exer- 
is eaſy to be diſcerned with a Mi- ciſed, and the Stomach is oftener 
croſcope ; or the ſmall Parts of compreſſed. It alſo follows, that 
Fibres no way differing from the by gentle walking, or while we 
larger, (that is, indigeſted Pieces of exerciſe ourſelves m any moderate 
Fleſh) but in Magnitude, The Motion, Digeſtion is more effectu- 
Chyle thus elaborated in the Sto- ally and expeditiouſly ormed, 
mach by its alternate Contractions, than while we fit in Idleneſs and 
and the Force of the neighbouring without Motion; and ſtill much 
Muſcles, is thrown out into the Inte- better, than when we fit hard at 
ſtines; at its Entrance into which, it Study, becauſe by this the Mind is 
is diluted with a Bile and pancrea- ſo diverted, that our Refpiration 
tick Juice : Which Liquors undergo then it rarer, even than in our 
no manner of Efferveſcence with Sleep, and the Muſcles are thereby 
the Chyle, or with one another, but leſs contracted. And, that we di- 
are ſmoothly and quietly mixed geſt better in Winter than in Sum- 
therewith, and with each other, as mer, is alſo a Confirmation hereof ; 
appears by many Experiments ; but becauſe in the Winter, to drive” a- 
by their Means the Chyle is ren- way the Senſe of Cold, we are of- 
dered more fluid. Hence it is, that tener put upon Exerciſes, and great- 
the Parts of the Food, in ſome er Activity of Body, than in the 
Meaſure diſſolved by the Motion of Summer-Seaſon . As likewiie, be- 
the Stomach, but not ſufficiently cauſe the Muſcles and folid Parts 
ſeparated from each other, through are more tenſe, and conſequently, 
Want of 2 due Quantity of Fluid, ftronger in their Contradion ind 
12 At- 


N U. 
Attritions. But, as for any Fer- 
ment in the Stomach, whether it 
be Spittle or Serum, ouzing out 
from the Glands of the Stomach, it 


Cannot contribute any Thing to the 


Digeſtion of the Food, any further 
than by ſoftning it, whereby it is 
capable of being further divided. 
Neither do any 4188 flow into 
the Stomach, in order to promote 
Digeſtion; but Digeſtion, that is, the 
Motion of Swallowing, Chewing, 
and of the Stomach, are the Cauſe 
"ay theſe Liquors are preſſed out, 
and that they drain into the Sto- 
mach. For, that thoſe Liquors 
contribute nothing to Digeſtion, is 
manifeſt from hence, that if Herbs 
or Meat be mixed with them in any 
convenient Place, as warm as the 
. Stomach, but without Motion, they 
will never be changed into Chyle ; 
ſo that it is aſtoniſhing, that any 


Hould aſcribe to the Serum of the 


Blood as it is excerned by the Glands, 
a Faculty of changing ſolid Meats 
into a Form of Chyle, when it is e- 
vident, that Serum is not a fit Men- 
firuum for the Solution of Bread, 
Meat, or Herbs. But this whole Af- 
fair will be much better underſtood, 
from conſidering Beyle's Machine 
for Digeſtion, deſcrib'd by Papin; 


- (ſee Digeſter) wherein, without the 


Help of any Ferment, but, by the 
Aſſiſtance only of Warmth, and the 
Preſſure of rarefy'd Air confin'd, 
Bones and Fleſh, with the Addition 
of a ſmall Portion of Water, are 
turned into a Jelly ; where nothin 
is wanting to its being made — 
Chyle, but the rough Superficies 
of a Body to grind, and often ſhake 
it about. 

The Chyle, being thus made, 
waſhes over the P,/orus, into the in- 
teſtinal Tube, where by its Peri- 


ſtaltick Motion (which ſee ) and by 
the Preſſure of the Diaphragm, and 
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the Muſcles of the Abdomen, the 
thinner Parts are ſtrained thro' the 
narrow Orifices of the lacteal Veins, 
while the groſſer Parts continue 
their Progreis downwards until they 
are quite ejected by Stool. What 
paſſes through the Lacteals is car. 
ry'd by them into the Glands of the 
Meſentery ; where they receive 2 
finethin Lymph, from the Lympha- 
ticks, whereby the Chyle is diluted 
ſo as to paſs eaſier the reſt of its 
Courſe : For beyond the firſt Glands 
they unite in larger Canals, and 
thoſe in fill larger, until at laſt it 
arrives to the common Receptacle, 
which is a kind of Baſon formed for 
it by the Union of the lacteal and 
lymphatick Veſſels. From thence in 
one Duct it aſcends into the Thorax; 
and ſometumes dividing about the 
Heart, it immediately unites again; 
and creeping along the Gullet, it 
paſſes on to the left Subclavian Vein, 
where by one or two Mouths it 
pours in its Contents, and there 
mixes with the venal Blood return- 
ing from all Parts of the Body. 

But in the ſecond Acceptation of 
this Term, wherein it is underſtood 
of the Blood's nouriſhing all the 
Parts of the Body, ſuch Kind of 
Nutrition is performed by a ſecre- 
tory DuR, ariſing from the Termi- 
nation of an Artery, and carrying a 
ſuitable Portion of the Blood to eve- 
ry Part to be nouriſhed ; ſo that eve- 
ry Point in the Body muſt be a 
Termination of a ſecretory Duct 
through which a proper Part of the 
Blood 1s brought,” in order to ſupply 
that Part of the Body. For further 
Satisfaction herein, turn to Accretion, 
Digeſtion, and Sanguification. 

yelalops, v rraοπτπẽ, is ſaid of 
thoſe who ſee better in the Night. 
than Day-time. 
Nymfghe. See Generation Parts 
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Befity: Fatneſs or Corpulency, 
m Obeſus, or Obeſitas. 

OBlefron, from ob, againſt, and 
tde; to hurt, is an Injury done to 
any Part. 

Oblique, ſlantways, is a Term 
much uſed in Mechanicks, to ſig- 
nify Directions that deviate from 
perpendicular to Ilel, the Per- 
euſſions of all Bodies being much 
influenced, according to the De- 
gree or Obliquity in which the 
moving Body is directed; a per- 
pendieular Incidence (which — 

ring the greateſt Stroke, 
uch Strokes decreaſing in Pro- 
portion to the moving Body's De- 
elenſion from ſuch a Direction. 
The Ratio, which an oblique Stroke 
bears to a perpendicular one, may, 
by this Diagram, be eaſily under- 
ſtood to be, as the Sign of the Angle 
ef Incidence is to the Radius. Let 


| 
4 


* 
» 
. 


ab be the Sine of any Body on 
which an oblique Force falls, with 
the Direction 4 @ ; draw dee at 


right Angles to 4 b, a Perpendiculat 
let fall — d to the Body to be 
mov'd, and make a 4 the Radius * 
of a Circle: tis plain, that the ob- 
lique Force 4 a, by the Laws of 
Compoſition and Reſolution of 
Motions, will be reſolved into the 
two Forces dc; and bd; of which 
dc, being el to a b, hath no 
Energy or Force to move that Bo- 
dy, and conſequently, 4 % expreſ- 
ſes all the Power of the Stroke or 
Impulſe on the Body to be moved : 
but 46 is the right Side of the 
Angle of Incidence 4 a bj where- 
fore, the oblique Force 4a, to one 
falling perpendicularly, is as the 
Sine of the Angle of Incidence to 
the Radius. 50 2. E. D. a 
Obliguus major Muſculus, the 
greater oblique Muſcle ; and the 
Obliguus minor, the leſſer ; are 


deſcribed under Eye, which ſee. 
inferior, is a Muſcle of 


 Obliquus 
the Head ariſing fleſhy from the 
external Part of the ſpinal Proceſs of 
the ſecond Vertebræ of the Neck, 
cloſe by the Origination of the Rec- 


tas major; and; being dilated into 


a fleſhy Belly, paſſes obliquely to its 
Inſertion at. the tranſverſe Proceſs 
of the firſt, where the former 
Muſcle begins. When this acts on 


either Side, the tranſverſe Proceſs 


of the firſt Vertebræ of the Neck is 


mov'd towards the Spine of the ſe- 


cond ; which hath given Occaſion ' 
to ſome to reckon it amongſt the 
Muſcles of the Neck. 

Obliguus ſuperior, is a Muſcle of 
the Head, which ariſes fleſhy from 
the Back-Part of the tranſverſe 

2 Fro⸗ 


— — > 


OB 


Proceſs of the firſt Vertebræ of the 
Neck, and in its ſomewhat oblique 
Afcent - becometh a fleſhy Belly, 
and, leſſening itſelf again, is inſerted 
into the Os Occipitis, laterally. By 
this, together with its Partner (they tal 


never eg ſeparately) the Head is 


moved on the firſt Verte 
bre. 

Obliguus Deſcendens, is one of the 
firſt Muſcles appears upon the 


Abdomen. It takes its Origination 
from the two laſt true, and the five 
falſe Ribs, by five or ſux Digitati- 
ons, the four u 
lie between the "Teeth of the Ser- 
ratus Anticus major 3 5 its F ibres, de- 


Hium, xkte the feos Part of the 


— > ine to —— 
Parts of the falſe Ribs, and 
ay ae ee al along the Line 


8 Auris; ſee Ear. There 


Obligue Muſcles be to the 
He, which ſee under that Word. 
Obſervation, in Medicine, re- 
the Obſerver to give an ac- 
curate Hiſtory of the Diſeaſe he 
would deſcribe, with R to its 
Cauſes, Nature, and to 


7 
T W e 

bonded” or diſadv eous, 
which Diſtemper is either leſt to 
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OB 
Nature, or treated by the Rules 6f 
Art; and laſtly, he ought to give 
the Pharnomena which preſent them- 

ſelves upon Diſſection of the Bo- 


> if the Diſeaſe proves mor- 


Obftetrix, a Nurſe, or Midwife. 
Obffructida, ſignifies the block- 
oy ng ng oo I 
, fo as to prevent the flow- 

ing yer — Fla through i it, on 
Account of the increaſed Bulk of 
that Fluid, in rtion to the 
Diameter of the Veſſel ; and 


ppermoſt of which hence 


Obfrumts, are ſuch Things as 
obſtruct the Paſſages 
Obturator interns, is a Muſcle 


chat comes from the internal Cir- 


cumference of the Hole that is 

2 the 2 and P 
and, paſſing through the Sinu 

of the Jebium, it is inſerted into 


ich the Dent of that great Trochanter. 


Its Tendon lies between the Gemi- 
IE ETON to the Out- 


Obturator externus, comes from 


the external Circumference of the 


ſame Hole as the former; it em- 
braces the Neck of the Thigh- 
Bone, and paſſes under the Qua- 
dratus to a ſmall Cavity of the 
great Trochanter. 
- mn, Weſtern, from _ 
ns, the Weſt, is rally 

to diſtinguiſh the rab Produc - 
tions of that Country = Ons 
tion to the —— of the 
1 is called Oriental. 

talis, and Ain Partner, are 

ut broad, thin, fleſhy Muſ- 


= "ſituated on the Occiput, from 


whence they derive their che hin 

en act, 

Scalp 1 ns. ag 2 
Occipitis. See Canium. 
Occiput, the hinder Part of the 

Skull, See Granium. | 

Occult 
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Quality, is a Term that 
1 — uſed by Writers 
that had not clear Ideas of what 
they undertook to explain ; and 
which ſerved, therefore, only for 
a Cover to their Ignorance, See 


uality. | 
Wah Diſeaſes, is likewiſe from 
the ſame Mint as the former, occul- 
tus, ſignifying hidden; and there- 
fore, nothing can be underſtood, 
when a Perſon ſpeaks of an hidden 
Diſeaſe, but that it is a Diſeaſe 
he does not underſtand. 

Oculares Dentes, the ſame as 
Cynodentes ; which ſee, and alſo 
Teeth. 

Oculi ; Botaniſts ſometimes uſe 
2 the ſame Senſe as Gemmæ, 
Buds. 

Oculift ; one who proſeſſes to 
cure Diſtempers of the Eyes. 

Oculorum Motores, See Moto- 


ri. 

Oculus, the Eye 4 which ſee. 

Odontagogos,  odorraywys, Was 
antiently — Name of an Inſtru- 
ment to draw Teeth; one of 
which, made of Lead, Forreſtus 
relates to have been hung up in 
the Temple of Apollo, denoting, 
that ſuch an Operation ought not 
to be made, but when the Tooth 
was looſe enough to draw with ſo 
flight a Force as could be apply d 
with that. 

Odentalgia, from 33d;, Dent, a 
Tooth, and axyiw, doleo, to be in 
Pain, is a Tooth-ach ; and 

Odontica, Odonticks, are Medi- 
cines againit ſuch a Pain. 

Odontoides, from the former 
Derivation, and de, Forma, 
Shape, are ſuch Proceſſes of the 
Bones as reſemble the Shape of a 
2 as of the ſecond Vertebra, 


C. 
Odontolithos, from the former 
Derivation, and e., Lapis, a 
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Stone ; is that ſtony Concretion - 
which grows upon the Teeth. 
Odoratus, and 
Odoriferous, the latter from Odor, 
Smell, and foro, to carry; are ſuch 
Things as are rema at a 
Diſtance by their Scent, but gene- 
rally apply'd to Sweets. | 
OEconomy, from Zr, Domus, 
an Houſe, and vipw, diſtribus, to 
diſtribute, is ſtrictly, the Manage- 
ment of Family-Concerns ; but, in 
a figurative , is freq | 
2 among other Things, to 
the Mechaniſm and Functions of 
an human Body: So that animal 
OEconomy includes all that con- 
cerns the human Structure in a 
State of Health. | 
OEdema, from bidtw, tumes, to 
ſwell, ſignifies properly any Tu- 
mor; but is now moſt commonly 
by Su confined to a white, 
ſoft, inſenſible Tumor, proceed- 
ing from cold and Hu- 
mours, ſuch as happen to hydro- 
pick Conſtitutions. There is a 
Tumor ſomewhat more fleſhy, 
and nearer to a Sarcoma, which 
Severinus and Hildanas doth de- 
ſcribe, under the Name of OE. 


moſarca. 


a Wicker-Baſket, from ſome Simi 


litude in the Structure of this Part 
to the Contexture of that, and 
Gayw, edo, to eat, is the Gullet; 
which is a long, large, and round 
Canal, that deſcends from the 
Mouth, lying all along between the 
Windpipe and the Jeon of the 
Neck and Back, to the fifth Joint of 
the Back, where it turns a little to 
the right, and gives Way to the de- 
ſcending Artery ; and both run by 
2 another, till, at the ninth, = 
OEſepbagus, turns again to the left, 
49215 Sa the 2 deſcend» 
ing _ it, it pierces the Midriff, 
2 


and 
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and is continued to the left Orifice 
of the Stomach. 5 

The Gullet is compoſed of three 
Coats. 'The firſt and outmoſt is 
only a common membranous Inte- 
gument, which ſeems to be a Con- 
tinuation of the Pleura. The ſe- 
cond is thick and fleſhy, and con- 
ſiſts of two Orders of muſcular Fi- 
bres, longitudinal and circular, the 
firſt covering the laſt; theſe thruſt 
the Aliments down into the Sto- 
mach. In Brutes, becauſe the Si- 
tuation of the Neck conduces little 
to the Deſcent of the Aliments, 
therefore, theſe Fibres run in two 
cloſe ſpiral Lines, which croſs one 
another : But in Men, whoſe Poſi- 
tion is erect, the very Gravity of 
the Aliments helps their Deſcent. 
The third and laſt lines the Cavity 
of the Gullet. It's compoſed of 
white and flender Fibres diverſly 
interwoven. At its upper End, it 
is continued to the Membrane 
that covers the Mouth and Lips ; 
therelore, in vomitting, theſe Parts 
are effected. Its lower End covers 
the left Orifice of the Stomach two 
or three Fingers Breadth. The Sur- 
face of this Membrane is beſmear- 
ed with a ſoft and ſlimy Subſtance, 
which probably comes from ſome 
{mall Glands that lie between this 
Coat and the ſecond. The upper 
End of the Gullet is called Pharynx. 


It has two Pair of Muſcles for its 


Motion; the firſt is the Stylo pha- 
ringæus: This is a ſmall and round 
Muſcle, which ariſes fleſhy from 
the Root of the Proceſſus Sty- 
loides, and deſcending obliquely, it 
is inſerted into the Sides of the 
Pharynx. When this Muſcle act- 
eth, it pulleth up and dilateth the 
Pharynx, in Deglutition. The {e- 
cond is the OE/ophagus, Its Fibres 
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have ſeveral Directions; its ſupeti. 
or Fibres ariſe from the Proceſſus 
Pterigoidæus, of the Os Spbenoides, and 
from the Cornua of the Os Hyoide, 
and run obliquely to the back Part 
of the Pharynx. The Fibres, which 
are below theſe, ariſe from the Side; 
of the Cartilago Scutiformis, and 
run tranſverſely to the Middle of 
the back Part of the P , Where 
both ſuperior and inferior Fibres, 
from both Sides unite and form a 
tendinous Line. When this Muſcle 


acts, it draws the back Part of the 


Pharynx to its fore Part; by which 
it not only ſtraitens it, for the de- 
preſling of the Aliment, but it com- 
preſſes alſo the Tonſillæ, which ſend 
out their Liquor which lubricates 
the Aliment, whereby it glides the 
more eaſily down into the Stomach, 
There are two lymphatick or veſi- 
cular Glands, which are tied on the 
Back-ſide of the Gullet about the 
fifth Yertebra of the Back, by the 
Branches of Nerves which come 
from the eighth Pair. Theſe two 
Glands are like two Kidney-bean 
tied together ; they recewe Veins 
and Arteries from the Coronarie, 
and they have lymphatick Veſſels 
which diſcharge themſelves into 
the thoracick . Bartholine re- 
marks, that theſe Glands ſometimes 
ſwell ſo big, as to hinder the De- 
ſcent. of the Aliments into the Sto- 
mach, | 

The Gullet, at its upper End, 
receives an Artery from the Horta, 
and it ſends a Vein to the Azygos* 


At its lower End, it has an Artes) 


from the Cæliaca, and it gives 4 
Vein to the Coronaria of the Sto- 
mach. Its Nerves are from the 
eighth Pair. Ihe Uſe of the Gullet 


is to carry the Meat from the Mouth 


into the Stomach, by means of the 
| Muſcles 


- 
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Muſcles of the Pharynx and fleſhy 
Fibres of the Gu/a, which perform 
its periſtaltick Motion. ; 

OEfppus, sums, is frequently 
met with in the antient Pharmacy, 
for a certain oily Subſtance, boiled 
out of particular Parts of the Fleece 
as what grows on the Flank, Neck, 
and Parts moſt uſed to ſweat. 
OEſtrum Veneris, the Heat of 
Venus, or Love: The Clitoris is thus 
called from the laſcivious Titilla- 
tions it is capable of. | 

Offa alba: Yan Helmont thus calls 
the white Coagulation which ariſes 
from a Mixture of reCtified Spirit of 
Wine and of Urine ; but the Spirit 
of Urine muſt be diſtilled from well 
fermented Urine ; and that muſt be 
well dephlegmated, elſe it will not 
anſwer. 

Officinal, from Officina, a Shop ; 
any 'Thing that is uſed in, or be- 
longing to a Shop: Thus officinal 
Plants and Drugs are thoſe uſed in 
the Shops. 

Oleaginous, from Oleum, Oil and 
ago, to compel ; is ſuch a Sub- 
ſtance as is oily, or of a Conſiſtence 
approaching thereunto. 

Olecranium, the ſame as Ancon, 
and Anconæus; which ſee. 

Olfactorii Muſculi, or Nerwi ; 
ſmelling Nerves. See Nerve. 

Olivaria Corpora, are two Pro- 
tuberances in the under Part of the 
Brain, placed on each Side the 
Corpora Pyramidalia, towards the 
lower End, having their Name 
from their Figure, which is like 
that of an Olive. See Brain. 

Omaſus, See Abomaſus. 

Omentum, the Cawl, called alſo 
Reticulum, from its Structure, re- 
ſembling that of a Net. When the 
Peritonæum is cut, as is uſual, and 
the Cavity of the Abdomen laid 
open, the Omentum, or Cawl pre- 
lents itſelf firſt to View, This Mem- 
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brane, which is like a wide and 
empty Bag, covers the eſt Part 
of the Guts. Its Mouth is tied on 
the right Side to the Hollow of the 
Liver, on the Left to the Spleen, 
backwards to the back Part of the 
Duodenum, and that Part of the 
Colon which lies under the Stomach, 
and forwards to the Bottom. of the 
Stomach and Pylorus. Its Bottom 
is looſe, and being tied to no Part, 
but floating upon the Surface of the 
Guts below the Navel, was the - 
Reaſon why the Cawl was: by the 
Greeks, called *'Eminaooy. Sometimes 


it deſcends as low as the Os Pubis, 


within the_ProduCtions of the Peri- 
tonæum, cauſing an Epiplocele. | 
Now the Cawl is a moſt delicate 
and fine double Membrane, inter- 
larded, for the moſt part, with a 
eat deal of Fat, which lines each 
ide of its Blood-Veſſels. Theſe 
_ Veins from the 1 4 called 
aſtro-Epiplois dextra ni ſtra, 
3 8 the Celiac. Ku 
tercoſtal Nerve and the Par Fagum 
ſend it ſeveral Twigs of Nerves. 
= theſe Veſſels, with ſome _ 
lands accom ing one another, 
ſpread their rae ba curiouſly 
upon the Cawl, and even to the- 
minuteſt Twig; they run between 
two Lines of Far, which are bigger 
or ſmaller, according to the Weight 
of the Cawl. It been ſome- 
times found to weigh five Pounds, 
but ordinarily it does not much 
exceed half a Pound. Where there 
are no Veſſels, the Membranes of 
the Cawl are very fine and tranſ- 
parent. They give ſeveral Uſes 
to the Cawl, as to cover the Bot- 
tom of the Stomach and the Intef- 
tines; that, by cheriſhing their Heat, 
it may promote Digeſtion, and help 
the Concoction of the Chyle ; 
to ſtrengthen and ſuſtain the Veſſels 
which go from the Spleen to the 


2 3 Stomach, 


* 


OP 
Stomach, Inteſtines, Pancreas, and 
Liver, keep a Store of the Fat, 
that it may be received by the 
Veins and Lymphaticks, for the 
Uſe we have {he oa of ; to 
the Superfices of the Guts, for -fa- 
cilitating their periſtaltick Motion. 

| a, or lata, from 
Sues, Humerus, the Shoulder, and 
hre, Latuz, the Side; is the 
od as Scapala, the Shoulder- 

lade 

2 


Which ſee. 
Omphalocele, from 5uparc;, Um- 
Giilicus, the 


the Navel: For which the Term 
8 , 15 often uſed. 
mphacion, or Omphacium, 
* uſed for the Juice of 
ſour Grapes ; and by ſome latterly 
is applied to that of wild Apples, 
or Crabs, commonly called Ver- 


juice. 
Opacity, and , from opacus 
2 or dark; is a Quality in 
es ariſing from the Curvity of 
their Pores, whereby they will not 
admit the Rays of Light thro' them, 
when held up againſt the Light, as 
tranſparent Bodies do. Sir J//aac 
Newton ſhews, that the Opacity of 
all Bodies ariſeth from the Multi- 
tude of Reflections cauſed by their 
internal Parts: And he ſhews allo, 
that between the Parts of opaque 
and coloured Bodies, there are ma- 
ny 8 either empty, or reple- 
niſh 
Denſities 8 _ the true _ 
; e © acity is the 
— of e ; be- 
cauſe ſome opaque Bodies become 
tranſparent by _ their Pores 
with any Subſtance of equal, or al- 
moſt equal, Denſity witk their Parts. 
Thus Paper dipped 'in Water or 
Oil, Linnen-Cloth, oiled or var- 
niſhed, and many other Subſtances 
ſoaked in ſuch Liquors, as will in- 
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Navel, and xn, Tu- I 
mor, a Swelling ; is a Rupture of 


with Mediums of different 


* 
o P 
timately pervade their little Poresz 
become by that means more tranſ- 
parent than otherwiſe ; as on the 
contrary the moſt tranſparent Sub. 
ſtances may, by evacuating their 
Pores, or ſeparating their Parts, be 
rendered ſufficiently opaque, as 
Salts or wet Paper, by being dry'd, 
Horn by ſcraping, Glaſs by being 
powdered or flaw'd, Water by be- 
ing formed into ſmall Bubbles, ei- 
ther alone in the Form of Froth, or 
by ſhaking it together with Oil of 
urpentine, or ſome other conve- 
nient Liquor with which it will not 

incorporate, But, how- 
ever, to render Bodies opaque and 


- coloured, their Interitices muſt not 


be leſs than of ſome definite Big- 
neſs ; for the moſt opacous Bodies 
that are, if their Parts be ſubtilly 
divided (as when Metals are diſ- 
ſolved in acid Men/iruums) become 
perfectly tranſparent. And on this 
Ground it appears, why Water, 
Glaſs, Salt, and ſome Stones are 
tranſparent, for they are full of 
Pores and Interſtices, as other Bo- 
dies are ; but yet their Parts and In- 
terſtices are too ſmall to cauſe Re- 


flections in their common Surfaces; 


Wherefore white Metals become 
opaque, not from their Denſity a- 
lone, but from their Parts —_ 
ſuch a Bigneſs as fits them to re 
the White of the firſt Order. 

Opener. See Deobſtruent. 

Operation The Proceſſes in 
Pharmacy, ſeveral manual Parts of 
Surgery, as alſo the Working or 
Efficacy of Medicines, are often 
thus termed. 

Opthalmia ; an Ophthalmy is an 
Inflammation of the Tunica Adnata 
of the Eye, which is accompanied 
with redneſs, heat, yu and ſwel- 
ling; and it riſes from — Blood 
ſtagnating in the capillary Arteries. 
The Cure conſiſts in the ſame Ma- 
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nagement, as in all other Inflamma- 

ions: Hence, | 

8 are Medicines uſed 
iſtempers of the Eyes. 
Opiates : This Name has b 

ſome Authors been giyen to 

Medicines that have Opium in 


their Compoſition, as the officinal 
Capitals it is more properly 


given to ſuch Medicines as have no 
other Intention but to procure 
Sleep. See Narcoticks. 

Opodeldach, is the Name of an 
antient compound Plaiſter, which 
hath undergone various Alterati- 
ons, as it 
Hands of Diſpenſatory Writers; 
and our College have now thought 
kit to give it a Place in their Emen- 
dation. 

Optick Nerve. See Nerve. 

Opticks, is a mathe 
that treats of the Sight in general 
and of every thing that is ſeen in 
direct Rays; and ins the ſeve- 
ral Properties and Effects of Viſion 
in general, and properly of that 
which is direct and ordinary: For 
when the Rays of Light are con- 
fidered as reflected, the Science 
which teaches their Laws and Pro- 
perties is called Catoptricks; and 
when the Refraction of Rays is con- 
ſidered, and the Laws and Nature of 
it explained and demonſtrated, the 
Science is called Dioptricks. So that 

ticks compr the Whole; 
of which Catoptricks and Dioptricks 
are two Parts. See Viſion. 

Orbicular Bone, is one of the 


Bones of the inward Ear, tied by 


a ſlender Ligament to the Sides of 
the Sz £ ths cons wow 5 
„Orbis ſignifying round, 11 

2 Globe. Hence alſo 


Orbicularis Muſculus, which is a 


Muſcle that draws the Lips toge- 
ther, and is the ſame as Oſculatorius, 
the kiſſing Muſcle, becauſe it acts 


paſſed through the 


thematical Science 


at that time. It is alſo called in- 
Ger Labiorum. 

Orbicularis P arum, is alſo 
a thin fleſhy cle whoſe Fibres 
do circularly ſurround the Eye-lids, 


and act as the preceeding. See Eye. 
Orbit, ſignifies the Round of any 
thing, whether concave or convex: 


but m Anatomy is moſt commonly 
uſed for the Cavity in which the 
Eye is placed. T 
Orbiter Externus. See Maxilla 
Superior, and Head, Holes in it. 
Orexis, or Orexia. See Anorexia, 
Organ, and "EAN 
Organical Part, is that Partof an 
animal or vegetable Body Which 


1 of Sight is the 
Eye with all its Parts; the O 
of Hearing, the Ear, &c. | 
Orgaſm; is an Impetus, or quick 
Motion of the Blood or Spirits, 
whereby the Muſcles are convulſed, 
Roar names 
m what ever it 
tho', by yaw, the Ancients xr 
rally under an ungovernable 
Delire of Coition, when the Semi- 
nal Veſſels were ſo turgid, as not 
to contain their Contents from in- 
voluntary Emiſſion. 5 
Oriental, Eaſtern, any thing com- 
ing from that Part of the World. 
Orthopnea, ſtrictly fignifies that 
2 of Breathing, Which ariſes 
running or violent Exerciſe 
and whatſoe ver occaſions the Blood 
to run ſlower throygh the Lungs, 
either by ſtraitening the Canals, or 
thickening the Blood, or by hinder- 
ing the Motion of the animal Spi- 
rits, ſo that they cannot elevate the 
Breaſt, or cauſe the Blood to be 
more rarefied, or more in Quantity, 
ſo that there is not ſufficient Room 
$4 :: "TY 
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to receive it into the Veſſels of the 


Lungs, muſt occaſion this Diſtem- M 


Orwietan, is uſed for a Medi- 
cine that reſiſts Poiſons, from 
a Mountebank at Orvieto in {aly, 
who firſt made himſelf famous 


by taking ſuch 2 upon the 
Stage, after Doſes of pretended 
Poiſons. 

Os a Bone. See Bone. 


Oſcillation, is a ſwinging of a 
Pendulum, whence Borelli, de Motu 
Animalium, applies it to the Moti- 
on of an Animal that has ſome Re- 
ſemblance thereunto. 

Ofcitation, is a flight convulſive 
Motion of the Muſcles, which is 
commonly called Yawning or 
Stretching, as the beginning of an 
Ague-Fit, | 
Oſculi, are any Openings of the 
Veſſels; as | 
Oſculum Uteri, is the Opening of 


the Womb. 
Oſculatorius. See Orbicularis. 
Ot Orbiculare. See Ear. 


Os Tince. See Generation Parts 


of, to Women. 
72 Innominata, are two large 
Bones ſituated on the Sides of the 


Os Sacrum; in a Fætus they may be 
each ſeparated into three Pieces, 
which in Adults unite and make 
but one Bone, in which they di- 
Ringuiſh three Parts. The firſt 
and ſuperior Part is called Os 
{lium ; the Inteſtine Mum lieth 
between it and its Fellow. It is 
very large, almoſt of a ſemi- 
. Circular Figure, a little convex 
and uneyen on its externa] Side, 
which is called its Dorſum ; and 
Concave and ſmpoth on its inter- 
nal Side, which is called its Syine. 
It is joined to the Sides of 
the three ſuperior Vertebræ of 
the Os Sacrum by a true Suture : 


* 


o v 
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It is larger in Women than i 
en. 4 . 
The ſecond is the Os Pubit, 


which is the inferior and Fore. 


of the Os Innominatum ; it 
is united to its fellow of the other 
Side by an intervening Cartilage, 
by which means it makes the Fore- 
part of the Pelvis or Baſon, of 
which the Os Sacrum is the Back - 
part, and the Jia the Sides. 

The third is the inferior and 
poſterior, called 1/chium or Coxen- 
dix; it has a large Cavity called 
Acetabulum Coxendicis, which re- 
ceives the Head of the Thigh. 
bone : The Circumference of this 
Cavity is tipt with a Cartilage 
called its Supercilium, where it 
Joins the Os Pubis; it has a large 
Hole called Foramen Iſcbii, 
Pubis, about the Circumference of 
which the Muſcles called Obtura- 
tor internus and externus ariſe ; And 
at its lower End it has a _ Pro- 
tuberance upon which we fit, and 


from whence the Benders of the 


Leg ariſe. And a little above this 
upon its Hinder-part, it has another 
{mall acute Proceſs, betwixt which 
and the former Protuberance lies the 
Sinus of the Iſchium, thro' which 
the Tendon of the Obturator inter- 
nus 8 1 
a Spongioſa. See Ethmoides. 
Offfication, is ſaid of the Bones 
as in Children they harden from 
a ſofter . cartilaginous Subſtance in- 
to one of the former Texture. 
Ofteologia, Oſteology from rio, 
Os, a Bone, and Aiyw, narro, to de- 
ſcribe ; is a Diſcourfe or Deſcripti; 
on of the Bones, IE: 


belonging to Women, Hence 
en, Oviparout, 


1 
? 


4 
— 
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Owiparous, from Ou: an Egg, 


and Pario, to bring forth, are 


ſuch Creatures as lay 88; and are 
hatched gre uv : A 
. Owum Philoſophicum, or i 
cum, is à Gl Body round like 
an Egg. | 

Oxycrate, from se, Acetum, 
Vinegar, is a Mixture of Vinegar 
and Water. 

Oxycroceum, from the ſame as 
the foregoing, and xp6xo;, Crocus, 
Saffron, 1s a Plaiſter in which there 


EEE ES 


| Is put in Preſcription for a 
» Pugil, which is the eighth 
Part of an Handful. 

P. AE. Is uſed to ſignify Partes 
Aguales, equal Parts of any Ingre- 
dients. 

P. P. Is ſometimes uſed in Pre- 
ſcription for Pulvis Patrum, Jeſuits- 
Powder, ſo called, becauſe they 
firſt brought it into a 

Pabulum, ſignifies, ſtrictly, the 
Food of Cattle, but is by Wilks, 
and ſome late Writers, applied to 
ſuch Parts of our common Aliment, 
as is neceſſary to recruit the ani- 
mal Fluids, as likewiſe to any Mat- 
ter that continues the Cauſe of a 
Diſeaſe. 

Pain. It is commonly laid down, 
that Pain is a Solution of Conti- 
nuity, but this is not a good Defi- 
nition ; for it is the Senſe of a 
more violent and ſudden Solution 
of Continuity made in the Nerve, 
Membranes, Canals, and Muſcles. 
The Cauſes, therefore, of Pain, 
* all ſuch Things as are able 
to diſtract the Parts of the Nerves 
or Membranes from one another. 
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is much Saffron, but no Vinegar 
neceſſary, unleſs in diſſolving ſome 
Gums. | 

 Oxymel, from the ing De- 
rivation, and Mel, Honey, is 
a Mixture of Vinegar Ho- 
ney. | 
Oxæna, from z, olfacio, to 
ſmell rank, is an Ulcer in the In- 
ſide of the Noſtrils that gives an ill 
Stench. | 
Oxe, is ſometimes uſed to figni- 
fy a Stench in the Mouth. by 


But there is nothing in the Com 
of Nature which cannot do that, 
with whatſoever Figures or Pro- 
rties it is endu'd : , For, ſince 
omewhat may always be apply'd 
or added to another Body, eh a. 
Body may increaſe into a Bulk too 
big to flow through a Canal of a 
99 Diameter, and which wall, 
therefore, uire more Room: 
Wherefore, whilſt the Sides of a 
Canal, are thruſt outward, beyond 
what they are uſed to be, that is, 
the Parts compoſing thoſe Sides, 
before contiguous, being looſened 
and moyed away from one ano- 
ther; if that Body ſtrikes into thoſe 
Sides with a briſk Impetus, and 
that Impetus is continually renew d. 
the Solution will be conſiderable, 
or the Niſus towards a Solution 
violent, or there will be Pain, 


Wherefore. the conſtituent Parts 


of Fluids being ſufficiently aug- 
* * mung and pro- 
pelled with a continually repeated 
Impetus againſt any Canal of our 
Body, may occaſion that Solution, 
in which conſiſts the Origin af 
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Pain. For it all comes to the ſame, 
whether ſome Parts are added to a 
Body, or the Parts of that Body 
are, by any Cauſe whatſoever, 
to ſo great an Interval, 
towards the Sides of a Canal, as 
to conſtitute a Dimenſion equal to 
that which aroſe from the Additi- 
on of a new Part: for n 
ſo far increaſe both W that 
the natural Capacity of Canal 
is not big enough to contain it 
without ſome violent Dilatation, and 
à Diſtraction of the Fibres conſti- 
tuting their Coats; and conſe- 
uently, Pain muſt follow. Fur⸗ 
er, as there may be always ſome- 
what added to another Body, ſo 
from any Body may ſomewhat be 
alſo taken away; a Body ſo dimi- 
niſhed in Dimenſion, and impelled 
with a conſiderable Im „ breaks 
thro' the Interſtices of thoſe Fibres 
where it is ' leſs than the Capacity 
of ſuch Interſtices, and moved ob- 
liquely ; becauſe the Superfices of fendin 
the Fibres are not wont to be con- 
tained under geometrical right 
Lines, but to have Particles ſtand- 
ing out and prominent ; and theſe 
it divides from one another. And 
thus any Body of whatſoever Fi- 
re may occaſion in us Pain, ſo 
t it be big enough to diſtend the 
Vettel beyond their wonted Mea- 
fure, or ſmall enough to enter the 
Pores in the Sides of a Canal, with 
an Impetus in the Manner intima- 
ted. And what is thus advanced, 
with Relation to Things within the 
- Veſſels, may be eaſily applied to 
others out of the Veſſels. 
Palatum, the Palate. See Mouth. 
Palati Os. See Maxilla Superior. 
Palatine Glandulæ, ſo Steno calls 
thoſe of the Tonſils, and Parts ad- 


Palato-$ neus, called alſo 
Muſculus Th ous Valſalue, and 
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the Tube. 


* 

Externus, is 
broad and tendinous 
from the Edge of the lunated Part 
of the Os Palati, ſeveral of its 
Fibres being ſpread upon the Mem- 
brane that covers the Foramen Na- 
rium ; then growing into a ſmall 
thin Tendon, it is reflected about 
the Hook like the Proceſs of the 
inner Wing of the Proceſſus Ptery. | 
geidæus internus, and is inſerted 
carnous into all the membranous, 
fleſhy, and inous Parts of 
It's uſed to dilate and 
keep open this Canal. 

Teen the fame as 
* internus; Which 


abet from aνννεν 


recurro, regurgito ; is uſed by 75 
crates for any Regurgitation of 
mors to the more noble Parts : 


ſometimes for the Return 1 a 
Diſtemper. 


* ao, is 8 
— 


hy 


Pteri 
Muſ, + 


of a _ Diſtemper, when 
nothing 3 be directly evelled at 
the Cauſe. And, 
e ver, are Medicines for 
oregoin es. 
Palma, Ade e of a Man's 
Hand. Hence, 


 Palmaris, is a Muſcle that ariſes 
from the internal Exuberance of 
the Humerus, and by a long and 
lender Tendon it paſſes above the 
annular Ligament to the rw LE 
the Hand, where it expands 


- lng. 3 
e 


cleaves cl 
ceres cle to of the 3 
the Metacarpus below, and to the 
firſt Phalanx of the Fingers ; by 
which Means it makes four Caſes 
for the. Tendons of the Fingers to 
paſs through. This Muſcle is ſome+ 


times wanting, but the Aponeuroſis 
is 9 . 27 
41. 


8 
as, 
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Palmaris Brevis, is a Muſcle that 
lies under the s of the 
firſt. It ariſeth from the Bone of 
the Metacarpus that ſuſtains the little 
Finger, and from that Bone of the 

that lies above the reſt. It 
tranſverily, and is inſerted 
into the eighth Bone of the Car- 


jus. The firſt aflifts the Hand to 


aſp any Thing cloſely, and the 
. 8 * of the 
Hand concave. 

Palpebræ, Eye-lids. See Eyes. 

Palpitation, is a beating or pant- 
ing, and often uſed for that Altera- 
tion in the Pulſe of the Heart, up- 
on Frights or any other Cauſes, as 
makes it felt: for the Conſtancy of 
a natural uniform Pulſe goes on 
without Diſtinction. 8 

Palſy, is a Privation of Motion, 
or Senſe of Feeling, or both, pro- 
ceeding from ſome Cauſe below 
the Cerebellum, joined with a Cold- 
nels, Softneſs, Flaccidity, and at 
laſt, waſting of the Parts, Hence 
it a that the Brain, or Cere- 
bellum, is not affected with a Pal- 
ſy; and therefore, the internal 
Senſes, and the Motion of the 
Heart and Thorax, or the Pulſe 
and Reſpiration, are not neceſſa- 
rily interrupted or deſtroyed. If 
this Privation -be in all Parts 
below the Head, except the Tho- 
rax and Heart, it is wont to be 
ealled a Paraplegia ; if in one Side 
only, it is called Hemiplegia ; if in 
ſome Parts only -of one Side, it 1s 


kn e called a particular Pa- And 


Pure b a threefold Diviſion of 
a Palſy worth 
Practice; the _—_ a Privation 
of Motion, Senſation remaining. 
Secondly, A Privation of Senia- 
tion, Motion remaining. And, 
Laſtly, A Privation of both toge- 
ther. The firſt is, when the Motion 


taking Notice of in. 


yet remaining. And that the Cate 


deſtroyed, to which that Artery is 
accuſtomed to convey the Blood ; 
From whence it fo 
Blood, or ſome Parts of the Blood, 
are required for muſcular Motion. 
But concerning an Apoplexy, 
(which fee) it was remark'd, that 
an Influx of the nervous Fluid in- 
to the Muſcles, wes likewiſe neceſ- 
ſary to the Motion of its Parts: 
From whence it is ealy to con- 


clude, that, to the Production f 
Motion in any Part, there is ne- 


ceſſarily required a free Paſſage 
both of the Blood and animal Spi- 


rits into the Muſcles allotted for the , 
Motion of that Part, that is, a ' 


Concourſe of both Fluids. But this 
Propoſition is alſo very certain, and 
neceſſary to be known, in order 
to the right underſtanding of this 


Befides the Conflux of the nerwous 
and arterial Fluids for the moving 
any Parts, there is alſo required a 
Sudden Rarefattion, or an E 

of them into Bubbles every 
4 either of one, or other, or © 
„ as they flow into the < 


No Part can be moved, unleſs the 
Muſcle belonging to that Part be con- 
tracted in its Length ; But a Muſcle 
cannot be contracted in Length: un- 
leſs it be flretched in Breadth, and 


unleſs the ſolid Part ef a muſcular 


Fibre is ly forced outward 


from the Quantity of Liffuors flowing 


thereinto. 


ws, that the 


* 


Hlereupon a Reaſon may be gi- 
ven how a Paralyfis without Moti- 
on is brought abopt. Firſt of all, 


by too much Humidity ftretching 


the Fibres in Length. Secondly, 
from cold Things that thicken the 
uices, aud hinder Rarefaction. 


hirdly, from external Compreſ- 
fion. Fourthly, from hot Things 
which ftraiten the ſupple Mem- 
branes and Veſſels. theſe Cau- 
ſes affect the Blood or Muſcles; the 
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other two; and the Cure is to be 
circumſtanced accordingly. 5 
Panacea, was a Term firſt gi- 
ven, by Galen, to ſome Medicines 
he had a great Opinion of; the 
Word coming from way, omnis, 
all, and di, ano, to make 
well: And many Medicines, in 
the Chymical Pharmacy particu- 
larly, are now in the Shops un- 


der his Name, as the Conceits or 
their Inventors have been pleaſed 


former by thickning it, ſo that it 
cannot ſuddenly rarefy ; and the 
latter, by relaxing them into too 


to fix it upon them ; but there 
has been ſo much Deceit herein, 


* 


cond are all thoſe Things 


great a Length with too much 
oiſture, or contracting them in- 


to too narrow) Dimenſions by too 
much Heat. But the Senſation 


may yet be preſerved, becauſe, not- 


all theſe Hindrances, 
the animal Spirits and Nerves may 
not be touched, or, as yet, at all 
affected. The Cauſes of the ſe- 
which ſo 
far thicken the animal Spirits in the 
Nerves, ariſing below the Cerebel- 
lum, that though indeed they may 
flow into the Muſcles through the 
Nerves, and there, by the Occur- 


ion of ſome Liquor ſecreted from 


the Blood, py yet they cannot 
alone flow in ſuch Quantities into 
the Nerves, as from a very ſlight 
Cauſe to undulate in Waves: 
Whence Senſation will ceaſe with- 
out loſing the Motion of the Part. 
The Cauſes of this Kind are alſo 
whatſoever render thoſe Nerves 
more lax and moiſt, and ſo leſs apt 
for lively Vibrations ; the animal 
Spirits flowing in the mean time 
into the Muſcles : from whence 
Motion is performed without Sen- 
ſation. From the Explanation of 
theſe two Kinds, it may be eaſ 

to underſtand the Third, in whic 

both Senſe and Motion are loſt, 
becauſe this is compounded of the 


that the Term has almoſt loſt its 
Credit. 

Panatella and Panada, or Pa- 
nata, Panade, a Mixture of Bread 
and Water boiled together, pro- 
bably thus called, from Paris, 
Bread. 

Panchreftos, or Panchreſton, is of 
the ſame Signification as Panacta, 
tft eng uſed. 2 

anchymagoga, m way omnis, 
all, — Humour, and 
ayw, duco, to lead or draw; is 
—_— to ſuch 3 as are 
uppoſed to e umours e- 
oily alike : Go is a Conceit 
now not minded. 

Pancreas, from may, omnis, all, 
and xpia;, Caro, Fleſh, guat All- 
Fleſh. The Pancreas, or Sweat- 
bread, is a Gland of the conglo- 
merate Sort, fituated between the 
Bottom of the Stomach, and the 
Vertebræ of the Loins. It lies a- 
croſs the Abdomen, reaching from 
the Liver to the Spleen, and is 
ſtrongly ou to the Peritonæum, 
from which it receives its common 


Membranes. It weighs common- 


ly four or five Ounces, It is a- 
bout fix Fingers Breadth long, 
two broad, and one thick. Its 
Subſtance is a little ſoft and ſup- 
ple. Every little Gland has a 
ſmall excretory Veſſel, which uni- 

ting 


PA 

ing all together, from one com- 

= Du& about the Bigneſs of a 
ill, clear and tranſparent, like 

to a lymphatick Veſſel. This Duct 

runs all along the Middle of the 


' Pancreas, and opens into the Ca- 


vity of the Duodenum, at its lower 
End, where there is a little Ca- 
runcle at its Orifice. Sometimes 
it joins the Ductus communis Chole- 
docus, and then both open at one 
Orifice into the Duodenum. This 
Canal was firſt found by Virtſun- 
gius, and is called Ductus Pancrea- 
ticus Virtſungii. | | 

The Pancreas receives Arteries 
ſrom the Cæliack. Its Veins 
their Blood into the ſplenic 
Branch of the Vena Porte, and the 
Intercoſtal furniſhes it with Nerves. 
The uſe of the Succus Pancreaticus 
is to dilute the Chyle with the Li- 
quor 'that is ſeparated in the Glands 
of the Guts, that-it may the more 
eaſily enter the Mouths of the 
lacteal Veſſels. 

Pancreas Aſellii. See Meſentery, 
and Lacteal Veins. 

Pandiculation, is the Reſtleſſneſs, 
Stretching and Uneaſineſs that u- 
ſually accompany the cold Fit of 
an intermitting Fever, 

Panick. This term ſeems to 
have its Original from the Strata- 

em of a great General, whoſe 

ws was Pan, and who contrived 
with a few Men to make ſuch 
Shouts, where the Diſpoſition of 
the Country and ſome Rocks fa- 
voured the Sound, as made their 
Numbers appear ſo large to the 
Enemy, as terrified them from an 
advantageous Encampment: whence 
a falſe Fear ever ſince is called a 
Panick. 

Panicula, the Panicle, is a Term 
in Botany, for a ſoft woolly Beard 


or String, on which the Seeds of 


ſome Plants do hang pendulous, 
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as in Reeds, Millet, &c. Whence 
ſuch are called. 5 
Pamiculated Plants, : 
Pamiculus, ſignifies the ſame as 
Membrana, which ſee. Whence, 
Panniculus Adipoſus, is the ſame 
as Membrana Adipoſa. And, 
Panniculus Carnoſus, the ſame as 
Membrana Carnoſa. An 
Panniculus Nerwvoſus, the ſame as 
the preceeding. 
Papillionaceous. The Flowers of 


ſome Plants are thus called by Bo- 


taniſts, which repreſent fomethi 
of the Figure, of a Butterfly wi 
its Wings diſplayed. And here the 


Petala, or Flower-Leaves, are al- 


ways of a diform Figure. They 
are four in Number, Fn Janes to- 
gether at the Extremities : One of 
theſe is uſuall er than the reſt, 
and is erected in the middle of the 
Flower, and by ſome called Vexil- 
_ The * Nee have this 
ower, are o e leguminous 
Kinds, as Peaſe, Vetches, &c. 
Papillæ Cordis. See Heart. 


Papille Inteftinorum. See Inteſe 


tines. 


Papillæ Pyramidales. See Lin- 


Zuck. | 

Papillæ Renum. See Kidnies. 
Many other Parts of the Body arc 
alſo called Papillæ, from their Like- 
neſs to a 
Word ſignifying ſo much. | 
Pappus, in Botany, is that ſoft 
light Down, which grows out of 
the Seeds of ſome ts, ſuch as 
Thiſtles, Dandelyon, Hawkweeds, 
Oc. and which buoys them up ſo 
in the Air, that they can be blown 
any where about with the Wind. 
And therefore, this diſtinguiſhes 
an wry of 1 is called 

appoſa, or Floræ. 

Par J ebe See Nerwe. 


ipple or Teat, this 


Paracentefis, from wagaxirign nc 


compungo, to pierce through I II 


x 
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that 
the Venters are perforated to let out 
any Matter, as 'Tapping in a Tym- 


Paracmaſticos, and Paracme, 
Wapaxuarixi, wearaxun, expreſſes 
the Dodenſon af ay Diſtemper ; 
as alſo, according to Galen, that 
Part of Life where a Perſon is faid 
to grow old, and which he reckons 

from 35 to 49, when he is ſaid to 
be 


old. 

Paracynanche, the ſame as Au- 
gina, which ſee. 

Paragoge, ſignifies that Fitneſs 
of the to one another, as is 
diſcernable in their Articulation ; 
and Bones which are thereby ea- 
fier of Reduction, when diſlocated, 


are by Hippocrates, called mapayu- 


pd. 

. . See Palſy. 

Par, ſis, from af, circum, 
about, and @ipaw, obligo, to bind; 
is a Fault in the Yard, when the 
Prepuce is ſo ſtrait, that it will not 
draw over the Glands: And this 
happens ofteneſt in Venereal Diſ- 
_ where the Humours of a 
Gleet are ſo ſharp as to cauſe 
this Contraction. There is ſome- 
times a Neceſſity, in this Caſe, to 
ſaip, or cut it open, otherwiſe 
the Humours will be pent up un- 
der it, and do a great deal of Miſ- 
chief. 


Parapbrenitis, is a Diſtemper of 
Kin to the Pleuriſy, and ſeated in 
that Part of the Pleura which ſur- 


rounds the Diaphragm, or Septum 
medinm. 
Paraplegia. See Palſy. And, 


Paraplexia, is the ſame. 
Paraſtatæ. See Generation Parts 
, proper to Men, and Epididy- 


mis. 
| Paragoricks, from 


optw, mi- 


tigo, to aſh : All Opiates are 
bes es Nareoticks. . 
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Operation, whereby any of 


Parenciyma, from ware, 
transfundo, to ſtrain throu ag The 
Antients uſed to imagine ſome Parts 
in an human Body meer Fleſh, in 

ſition to 9 and thro” 
which ſome Humours were ſtrained, 
as Water ſoaks thro* Earth : but 
better Information has taught o- 
therwiſe. Alſo, 

Parenc from the ſame 
Derivation, ſignifies all the Yi/cera, 
becauſe they are looked upon as 
io many Strainers to the Humours 
which paſs through them, 

Parietale Os. See Cranium. 

Paronichia, from waga, circum, 


about, and zu, Unguis, the Nail; 


is a Tumor upon the End of a Fin- 


r, commonly called a Felon, or 

hitloe. A Plant is alſo thus 
called, from its ſuppoſed Vertues in 
ſuppurating and cleanſing ſuch Tu- 
mors ; and by the common People 
Whitloe-Wort, or Graſs. 

Parotides, Glands behind the 
Ears, from wage, and 86, Auris, 
the Ear: ſee Mouth, When theſe 
Glands 
which they are moſt apt to do in 
malignant Caſes, the Swellings take 
the ſame Name. ; 


Paroxy/m, from apo bh, exa- 


cerbo, to aggravate, is the Height 


or Fit of any Diſtemper that re- 
turns at certain 'Times. 

Particle. This is the ſame as 
Atom or Corpuſcle ; which ſee. 
But it may be nece here fur- 
ther to recite ſome of thoſe Laws 
by which thoſe ſmall Portions of 
Matter are influenced in their Oc- 
curſions aud Motions, beſides what 
hath been already faid under the 
Word Attraction, which ſee. Sir 


Iſaac Newton, in his Opticks, has 


opened 


tumify and ſuppurate, 


1 

opened a Way to determine the 
Bulk of the ſmalleſt Particles, and 
has demonſtrated, beyond all Poſ- 
ſibility of Contradiction, the Hard- 
neſs of the Particles of the mi- 
nuteſt Magnitudes, and even of 
thoſe which conſtitute fluid Bodies 
collectively. And on the ſame 
— has Dr. John Keil taught 
us theſe further Properties of Mat- 
ter when broke, or exiſting in the 
ſmalleſt Portions. | 


1. That the leaſt Ps of 
Matter aſſignable may ſo an 
— that the Dia. 
meters of the Pores between its 
Parts may be all leſs than any F. 
ven right Line, or, ſo that 
Parts of ſuch a Particle ſhall be 
nearer to each, other than any gi- 
ven right Line. 


2. Two Bodies may be given 
equal in Bulk, yt 19 any how 
in ſpecifick Gravity, or in 

Quantity of Matter in each; 
ſo that Sums of the Pores in 
ſhall be nearly equal. As 
for Inſtance, in a Cubick Inch of 
Gold, and another of Air, the 
Quantity of Matter in the former 
may be 20000 Times as great as 
that in the latter ; yet the Vacui- 
ties in the Gold may be to thoſe in 


the Air, as 999999 to 1000000, 


| 
:Þ 


3. Thoſe Particles which confti- : 


which is very near equal. 


tute Air, Water, or any other Flu- 
id, if they touch one another, are 
not abſolutely ſolid ; but are com- 
pounded of other Particles, which 
do contain within them many Va- 
cuities, And ſuch Particles of 
Matter as are the leaſt of all o- 
thers, and which are perfectly ſo- 
lid and devoid of all interſperſed 
Vacuities, may be called the firſt, 
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component Particles 
atter, or Particles of the firſt 
Compoſition. Such Molecule, as 


or 
of 


are com of theſe firſt Parti- 


ſuch Moles as are com 
theſe ſecond Moleculz, by ſeveral 
of them coaleſcing together, may 
be called Particles of the third 
Compoſition ; and ſo on, to the 
laſt poſition of Particles of 
which Bodies are made, and into 
which they are primarily dif- 
ſolved. 


4. If a Particle of Matter touch 
any Body, the Force by which it 
tends towards that Body, or by 
which it adheres to it, is propor- 
tional to the tity of the Con- 
tact; for ſuch Particles, as lie re- 
mote from the Place of Contact, 
add nothing to the Coheſion. And 
therefore according to the ſeveral 

or Quantities of the Con- 

tact of Particles, there will ariſe 
ſeveral Degrees of the Firmneſs or 
Coheſion of Bodies. And the 
ateſt Force or De of Co- 
eſion will be, when the | 
of the cohering Particles are per- 
fectly 


to another, will (ceteris paribus 
be as the Parts of OED 
in whi | hence 


5. Thoſe Particles are moſt ea- 
fily ſe one from another, 
whoſe Contacts with other Particles 
are feweſt and leaſt; as will be the 
Particles of a ſpherical Figure. And 
from hence only can the true Cauſe 
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6. If the Texture of a Body be 
ſuch, that its Particles of the laſt 
Compoſition (Prop. 3.) can | be 
moved a little from their primary 
State of Coheſion or Contact by 
ſome external Force, but yet ſo, 
that the Particles of the Body do 
not by ſuch Force run into any 
new Contacts or Coheſions; then 
they will recover again their for- 
mer Contacts by the Power of At- 
traction, or by a Force that will 
make them tend towards one ano- 
ther: And conſequently, ſuch a 
Body will, after the Force, reco- 
ver again its former Figure, and 
Poſition of its Particles. And in 
this conſiſts the Reaſon of Elaſti- 


city. 
7. But if the Texture of a Body 


« be ſuch, that when its Particles 


are, by ſome external Force, re- 
moved from their former Contacts, 
they go immediately into others of 
the ſame Degree, that Body can- 
not recover its former Figure and 


Poſition of Parts. And this is the 


Texture of ſuch Bodies as are 


ſoft. 


: 8. As Particles which are per- 


fealy ſolid, will attract one ano- 


ther the moſt ſtrongly ; and as in 
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of the Radius of that Circle, the 
Force by which that Corpuſcle is 
attracted by the Plate is 30 Times 
leſs than if the attracting Matter 
had coaleſced into a ſpherical Fi- 
gure ; ſo that the Virtue of the 
whole Particle had been diffuſed; 
as it were, from one phyſical Point. 
But yet, this circular Plate will 


more ſtrongly attract the Particle, 


than any other Particle of the ſame 
Weight with it, that ſhall be formed 
into a long and ſlender Cylinder. 


9. Salts are Bodies, whoſe Par- 
ticles of the lait Compoſition. are 
endued with a very great attractive 
Force ;. but yet between thoſe Par- 
ticles there are very many Pores, 
which are pervious to Particles of 
the laſt Compoſition of Water, 
which, being ſtrongly attracted by 
the ſaline ones, do ruſh towards 
them, disjoin their Contact, and 
diſſolve them. Tomek 


10. A Body, ſpecifically heavier 
than Water, may have its Magni- 
tude ſo diminiſhed, that it be 
ſuſpended by, or ſwim in Water, 
and not be carry'd downwards by 
its own Weight ; which is the 
Reaſon that ſmall Particles of Salts 
and Metals will ſwim in ſuch Men- 


all other Particles the Power of ftruum as will diſſolve in thoſ 


their Attraction is proportionable 
to their Denſity or Solidity, ſo the 


attractive Forces, even of Particles 


perfectly denſe or ſolid, depend 
much upon their Figures. For if 
a ſmall Particle of Matter be ſup- 
poſed to be formed into an indehi- 
nitely ſmall Plate, of a circular Fi- 
gure ; and if another Particle be 
1uppoſed to be in a right Line paſ- 
ſing thro' the Centre of that Plate, 
and at right Angles to its Plane : 
then, if that Particle be diſtant 
from the circular Plate a 10th Part 


Metals, &c. 7 


11. Greater Bodies attract one 
another with a leis Foree than leſ- 
ſer do: For the Force, with which 


the Bodies A and B attract one 4- 


nother, exerts itſelf only in 3 
ar* 
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particles which are near one to a- than the Particles of the Fluid do 


nother, the remote ones having no 
ſuch Force ; wherefore, there is 
no greater attractive Force re- 

ured to move the Bodies A and 

towards one another, than to 
move c and d. But the Velocity of 
Bodies, of the ſame Force, are re- 
ciprocally proportionable to thoſe 
Bodies ; wherefore, the Velocity, 
by which A tends towards B, will 
be to the Velocity with which the 
Particle c,. apart from the Body, 
tends towards B, as the Particle c 
to the Body 4; ſo much leſs, there- 
fore, is the Velocity of the Body 
than that of c would be, if it were 
ſeparated from it. From hence it 
comes to paſs, that the Motion of 
the greater Bodies is naturally ſo 
flow, that it is uſally retarded by 
an ambient Fluid, or other Bodies 
round about them. But in leſſer 
Bodies this attractive Force is very 
active and vigorous, and is the 
Cauſe of a great many phyſical 
Effects. . 


12. The Particles of Matter, tho” 
they do not touch, may come ſo 
near one to another, that their 
mutual attractive Force ſhall much 
exceed the Force of Gravity. 


13. If a Particle placed in a 
Fluid be equally attracted every 
where by all the ambient Particles 
of the Fluid, no Motion of the Par- 
ticle will ariſe from thence ; but 
if it be attracted by ſome Particles 


more, and by others leſs, it will 


move that Way where the Attrac- 
tion is greateſt, and the Motion 
produced will be anſwerable to the 
nequality of the Attraction. 

14. If a Body be placed in a 
Fluid, and its Particles do more 
attract the Particles ef the Fluid, 


one another; and if there be alſo 
in that Body any Pores, pervious 
to the Particles of the Fluid; then 
the Particles of the Fluid will ſoon 
diffuſe themſelves through thoſe 
Pores. And if the Coheſion of the 
Parts of the Body be not ſtrong, 
but that it may be ſurmounted by 
the Inpetus of the Particles of the 
Fluid ruſhing upon it, and every 
Way into its Pores; there will a- 
riſe from thence a Diſſolution of 
that Body, Hence the Reaſon of 
the Diſſolution of Bodies in Men- 


firuums : In order to which, three 


Things are always neceſlary. 1. 
That the Particles of the Body to be 
diſſolved do more ſtrongly attract 
the Menſtruum than thoſe of the 
Menſtruum do one another. 2. That 
the Bodies have Pores pervious to 
the Particles of the Menſtruum. 
3. That the Coheſion of the con- 
ſtituent Particles of the Body be 
not ſo ſtrong, but that it may be 
broken by the violent Action of 
the Particle of the Menſtruum up- 
on it. 7 


/ 


15. If Particles mutually attra&- 
ing each other, do alſo mutually 
touch one another, no Motion- can 
ariſe ; but if they are ſeparated 
from one another a very ſmall 
Diſtance, a Motion muſt ariſe from 
their mutual Attraction: Though, 
if they are removed from each o- 
ther ſo far that they cannot attract 
one another more than they will 
the Particles of the Fluid in which 
they are, then on that Account 


alſo will no Motion be produced. 


From theſe Principles all the Ph. 
nomena of Fermentation, and all 
Efferveſcences do proceed. And 
hence appears the Reaſon Why 
Oil of Vuriol, mingled with a lit- 
tle Water, hath ſo great an Ebul- 

Aa | litzon ; 
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lition: For by the Infuſion of the 
Water, the ſaline Particles are a 
little disjoined from their mutual 
Contacts; but ſince they do much 
more attract one another than they 
do the Particles of the Water, and 
ſince they are not every Way e- 

ually attracted, a conſiderable 
Motion muſt from thence ariſe. 
And from hence alſo may be. ſeen 
the Reaſon, why ſo great an Ebul- 
lition ariſes from putting Filings 
of Steel into the former Mixture 
of Oil of Vitriol with a little Wa- 
ter; for the Particles of . Steel 
have a v at ee of Ela- 
ſticity, 2 — _— Reſi- 
lition muſt ariſe. And from hence 
alſo it is, that ſome Menftruums 
act with a greater Force, and will 
ſooner diffolve ſome Metals, when 
mingled with a little Water, than 
when pure, and without ſuch Mix- 
ture. 


16. If the Particles which do 
mutually attract each other have 
no Elaſticity, then they are not 
reflected back from one another, 
but will form Aggregates of Par- 
ticles, from whence Coagulation 
ariſes : And if theſe Aggregates 
exceed in fpecifick Gravity the 
Weight of the Fluid, and are large 
enough, a Precipitation will ſuc- 
- ceed ; tho? a Precipitation may alſo 
ariſe from the ſpecifick Gravity of 
the Menſtruum being diminiſhed or 
increaſed. 


17. If the Figure of Particles 
mutually attracing each other, 
when ſwimming in a Fluid, be 


ſuch, that there is a greater at-' 


tracting Force in ſome of their gi- 
ven Parts than in others, as alſo a 
eater Contact there; then thoſe 
articles will coaleſce into Bodies 
having given Figures : And this 


given, Geometry eterming 
_ Figures of the component Par- 
ticies, ; 


18, If, between two Particles of 
a Fluid, another ſhall interpoſe, 
whoſe two oppoſite Faces or Sides, 
have very great attractive Forces; 
this interpoſing Particle will glew 
or faſten the other two to itſelf; 
and when this is done throughout 
the whole Fluid, that Fluid will 
be frozen, or turn'd into Ice. 


19. If a Body of ſome Bulk 


emit a large Quantity of Efluvia, 
and 8 28 of ſuch 


have a very great —— orce, 
then will theſe Efiuvia, when they 
come near any leſſer or lighter 
Body, by their attracting Force, 
ſurmount the Gravity of thoſe Bo- 
dies, and lift them up to the Bo- 
dies from whence they flow ; and 
ſince the Efiuvia are much more 
copious and thick at leſſer Diſ- 
tances from the emittent Body, than 
at greater, the light Body will be 


attracted by ſtill more and more 


denſe Efiuvia, and, at laſt, be 
brought to adhere to the emittent 
Body. And this Way moſt of the 
Phenomena of Electricity may be 
ſolved. See Cobeſion. 


Partus, Delivery. See Fetus. 

Paſſive why as are ſuch as the 
Chymiſts mean by Earth, c, but 
their Diſtinction is uſeleſs, becauſe 
in all Matter there is ſuch a Prin- 
ciple ; ſo that what one ſeems to 
have, in Activity or Inactivity, 
more than another, ariſes only from 
their different Modification. See 
Vis Hertiæ. | 

Paſſulatum, is a Term given by 


en 
Diſpenſatory Writers to ſome Med: 


cines, 
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cines, where Raiſins are the chief 
I ient, as the BleAuarium paſ- 


, &C. 
Paſtillum, a little Lump of Paſte, 
or Ball, made to take like a 


zenge. 
Patella, the Knee-pan : This is a 


little round Bone about two Inches 


broad, pretty thick, a little convex 


on both ſides, and covered with a 
{ſmooth Cartilage on its Fore-ſide ; 
it is ſoft in Children, but very hard 
in thoſe of riper Years : It is called 
alſo Mola. Over it paſſes the Ten- 
don of the Muſcles which extend 
the to which it ſerves as a 
Pully for facilitating their Motion, 
by removing their Direction from 
1. Centre of Motion. 

Pathema, from wana, Aﬀec- 
tus animi, Paſhon, or ; 
hence | 

Pathetic Nerve; ſee Nerve, and 

Pathognomonick Signs, from the 
former, and yiwoxw, cogroſco, to 
know, are ſuch Signs of a Diſeaſe as 
are inſeparable, telling the Eſſence 
or real Nature of the Diſeaſe : And 

Pathology, from the former, and 
y, narro, to relate, is that Part 
of Medicine which relates to the 
Diſtempers, with their Differences, 
Cauſes, and Effects, incident to th 
human Body. | 

Pationtie Muſculus, the Muſcle of 
Patience, thus called from its pr 
Service in Labour; it is the 
as the Levator Scapulæ, which ſee. 


Pecquet's Dutt. See Ductus The- 
racicus. 

Pectinæus Muſculus, is, according 
to Riolanus, that Part of the Tri- 
ceþs which ariſes neareſt to the Car- 

age of the Os pubis. | 

Bectinis Os, the ſame as Os fubis. 
See Offa innominata. 

Pedtoralis Muſculus, is a Muſcle 
that "moves the Arm forward ; it 
ariſeth by a fleſhy and ſemicircular 
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ginning from the inner Half of 
the Clavicula, from the ſix ſuperior 
Ribs; and it covereth a great Part 
of the Breaſt, and is inſerted by a 


Lo- ſhort but ſtrong and broad Tendon 


into the upper and inner Part of 
the Humerus, between the Biceps 
and Deltoides. Its Fibres, near their 
Inſertion, decuſſate one another, 
Thoſe which come from the Clavi- 
cle or firſt Ribs, are on the lower 
ſide of the Tendon ; and thoſe 
from the inferior Ribs are on the 
upper ſide of the Tendon. 

Pe&orals, are ſuch Medicines as 
are good in Diſtempers of the 
Breaſt, from Pe&us, the Breaſt. 

Pe&oris Os, the ſame as Sternum. 

Pectus, the Breaſt, moſt ſtrictly 
includes the whole Cavity, com- 
_ called by Anatomiſts, The 
middle Region ; but by ſome Wri- 
ters is more reſtrained to particular 

Pediculation, Morbus pedicularis, 
by the Greeks heilig, is a particu- 
lar Foulneſs of the Skin very a 
to breed Lice ; and is ſaid to be t 
Diſtemper of the Egyptians, which 
we read of among the es with - 
which God — * that — 

Pediculis, among Botaniſts, ſig- 
nifies the Stalk or Stem upon which 
grows the Leaf, Fruit, or Flower of 
any Plant. 

Pediluvium, from pedes, the Foot, 
— lavo, to waſh, is a Bath for the 
ect. : | 

Pelican, is an Inſtrument to draw 
Teeth with; alſo a chymical Veſſel. 

Pellicle, is a Film or Fragment of 
a Membrane, from . 

Pellis, the Skin, or Hide of any 
Creature, BOY, 

Pelvis, ſignifies a Paſon ; For 
which Reaſon ſeveral Cavities in 


. the Body are called by this Name ; 


as the lower Part of the 4bdomen, 


the Hollow ot the Kidnies, &c. 
425 A 
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Penetrating, is ſaid of any thing 
ſubtile and piercing. 

Penetration of Dimenſions, is a 
ee Poſſeſſion of the ſame Place 
by two Bodies, ſo that the Parts of 
the one do every way penetrate 
into, and adequately fill up the Di- 
menſions or Places of the Parts of 
the other, which is manifeſtly im- 
poſſible, and contradictory to De- 
monſtration. N 

Penicilla, is a Lozenge made 
round by rolling; the ſame as Tu- 
rundula: From Penicillus, a Pencil, 
which it reſembles in Shape. 

Penidium, a kind of clarified 
Sugar, with a Mixture of Starch, 
made up into ſmall Rolls. 

Penis. See Generation Parts of, 
proper to Men. 

Penis Cerebri, the ſame as Cona- 
rion. See Brain. 

Penis Muliebris, the ſame as Cli- 
toris. See Generatian Parts of, be- 
longing to Women. 

Pennata, Winged, from Penna, 
a Wing ; amongſt Botaniſts, are 
thoſe Leaves of Plants as grow di- 
realy one againſt another on the 
ſame Rib or Stalk ; as thoſe af Aſh, 
Walnut-trees, &c. 
| Perfile, is ſaid of fome Warts, 

Excreſcencies, or Tumours, which 
hang by a ſmall Root, as if eaſy to 
come off. 

Pentapbarmacon, from iin, quin- 
gue, five, and atnaxe, Remedium, 
Remedy; is any Medicine conſiſt- 
ing of five Ingredients, 

Pipaſmos, mrwaou3;, the ſame as 
Concoction or Maturation ; whence 
 P:ptiche, are ſuch Things as pro- 
mote Concoction. 

Peracute, very ſharp ; Diſeaſes 
are thus called, when greatly. in- 
p amed or aggravated beyond Mea- 

ure, 

Per:colation, ſtraining through, 
from per, through, and c/o, to 
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ſtrain : It is generally applied to 
animal Secretion, from the Office 
of the Glands, reſembling . that of 
a Strainer, in tranſmitting the Li- 
qyors that paſs through them. 
Per deliquium, by Melting; as 
Salt of Tartar, diſſolved in the Air, 
is called Oil of Tartar per deliguium, 
Ee. 
Per deſcenſum, by Deſcent, is a 
particular Manner of Diſtillation. 
Perennial, ſtrictly ſignifies any 
thing which laſts all the Vear, the 
Word importing only ſo much; 
from per and annus; as thoſe Vege- 
tables which ſhed not their Leaves 
in the Winter, commonly called 
Ewer-greens ; but by ſome Writers 
it is uſed much in the ſame Senſe as 
continual, and applied to Fevers 
which have no Intermiſſions. 
Perfection, is often uſed for that 
higheſt or beſt State, to which any 
natural Productions are capable of 
being brought, although even then 
they are far from Perfection in 
the moſt rigid Signification of the 
Word. 
Perforans Muſculus, is a Muſcle 
that ariſes from the upper and 
back part of the Tibia; and paſſing 
under the inner Ankle and Liga- 
ment that ties the Tibia and Os Coli 
together, it divides into four 'Ten- 
dons, which paſſing the Holes of the 
Perforatus (the Word importi 
boring or paſſing through) are in- 
ſerted into the third Bones of each 
leſſer Toe. There is a Maſſa Car- 
nea (a fleſhy Subſtance) that ariſes 
from the Os Calcis, and which joins 
the Tendons of this Muſcle where 
the Lubricales begin. | 
Perforatus Muſculus, alſo called 
Flexor Brevis, is a Muſcle that a- 
riſes from the inner and lower Part 


of the Os Calcis, and is inſerted by 


four Tendons into the ſecond Pha- 
lanx of each Loe. Theſe 8 
— Ons 
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dons are perforated, to give Way 
to the Tendons of the Perforans. 
Perforation, is the paſſing any 
one through another, as a 
thing 1s ol thro* ; but is chiefly 
uſed by Phyſicians for the penetra- 
ting by an Inftrument into any of 
the great Cavities, as is the - 
ration of the Paracente/is. Hilda- 
nus alſo uſes it for ſuch Eroſion of 
the Bones as eats them thro' ; and 
ſome other chirurgical Writers 
for the opening any Abſceſs by an 
ent. 
Perianthium, from mii, circum, 
about, and dee, Flos, a Flower, 
are thoſe little green Leaves that 
encompaſs the bottom of a Flower. 
Pericardium, from wagi circum, 
about, and xa, Cr, the Heart, 
is the Membrane encompaſſing the 
Heart, See Heart. 
Piericarpia, from a. 5 circum, 
about, and Carpus, the Wriſt ; are 
Medicines that are applied to the 
Wriſt. | | 
Periclaſis, wi, is a Term 
uſed by Galen for ſuch a total 
Fracture of a Bone as quite divides 


it, and forces it out through the 


Fleſh into Sight. 

Pericranium, from wer, circum, 
about, and Cranium, the Skull, is the 
Membrane that covers the Skull, 


It is a very thin and nervous Mem- 
| brane, of an exquiſite Senſe, which 


covers immediately, not only the 
Cranium, but all the Bones of the 
Body, except the Teeth ; for which 
Reaſon it is alſo called the Pe- 
rioſteum, from the former Part as 
before, and Os, a Bone. It is tied 
to the Dura Mater by ſome Fibres 


which paſs thro'ꝰ the Sutures of the 


Skull. It receives Veins from the 
external Fugulars, Arteries from 


the Carotides, Nerves from the fifth 


Pair of the Brain, and from the 
ſecond of the Neck. 
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. Periergia, wpus is any 
85 aution or Os pe in an 
ration, as wepizpyo; is one who. 
diſpatches it without any unneceſ- 
ſary Circumſtances: Both the 
crates, 
and others of the Greet Writers. 


Perimeter, is the Compaſs or 


Jum of all the Sides which bound 


any Figure, of what Kind ſoever, 
whether rectilinear or mixed. 

Perinyctides, are little Swellings 
like Nipples. 

Period is the Space in which a 
Diſtemper continues from its Be- 
ginning to its Declenſion ; and ſuch 
as return after a certain Space, with 
like Symptoms, are called 

Periodical Diftempers. 

Periofteum. See Pericranium. 

 Peripatetick Philoſophy, is fo na- 
med from thoſe who ſtudied and 
taught walking about, and w 
were therefore, called | 

Peripapeticks, from wigywatiw, per- 
ambulo, to walk about: the chief 


- 


of theſe was Ariftotle ; and all who 


have ſince eſpouſed his Doctrines 
have gone under the ſame Name, 
whether they have continued the 
Practice of Walking or not. 
Periphery, from wipiPigu, cir- 
cumfero, to ſurround, is the Circum- 


ference of a Circle or a Sphere. 


Periphimoſis, See Phimoſis. 


Peripneumonia, from werd, circum, 


about, and eyivuw, Pulmo, the 


Lungs, or wi, ſfiro, to breathe z 
is an Inflammation of ſome Parts 
of the Thorax, that occaſions Short - 


neſs of Breath ; and it generally 


s off by ExpeQoration, and ſuc 


eans as haveSucceſs in Aﬀthmia's. 


Some Authors diſtinguiſh this into 
vera, the true, and notha, the ſpu- 
rious Peripneumony ; but ſuch Dif- 

ference is of no great Moment. 
Peripyema, ex:g«wunpe., 15 A Col- 
leon of Matter about any Part, as 
A a 3 round 
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Perirrbæa, wipigge is a Reflux 
of Humours from the Habit of the 
Body into any of the larger Emunc- 
tories for its Excretion, as in an 


hydropical Caſe of Water upon 


the Bowels or Kidnies, where it 
paſſes away by Urine or Stool. 
Periſtaltick Motion, from wgi- 
ri, contrabo, to contract: is 
that vermicular Motion of the Guts 
which is made by the Contraction 
of the ſpiral Fibre, whereby the 
Excrements are preſſed downwards, 
and voided. i 
Periſtaphylinus ; there is the in- 
ternal and external, being two 
Muſcles of tie Ula, the one pul- 
Jing it 2: nil and the other 


Perifterna, from wg, circum, 
about, and the Sternum, the Breaſt- 
Bone, expreſſes all on both Sides 


that Part. 


Peri oma, or rather Periſtroma, 
. 5 properly ſignißes any 
Covering ; but is applied by Pec- 
uet to the mucous Lining of the 
Danes the ſame which Bilſius 


calls Muſcum willoſum, Bartholine, 
Cuſta Membranaſea, and De Graaf, 


Cuſta Vermicularis. ; 
eriſfyftole, wepiov5oMn, is a Pauſe 
or Intermiſſion between the Syſtole 


and Diaftole, which is by moſt de- 
perceived in well Per- 


nied to be 
ſons ; but when dying it is very 
ſenſibly felt. 

Peritonæum, from fir, cir- 
exnitendo, to ſtretch round. This 
lies immediately under the Muſcles 
of the lower Belly, and is a thin and 
ſoft Membrane, which encloſes all 
the Bowels contained in the lower 
Belly, covering all the Inſide of its 
Cavity. Its external Superficies is 
unequal where it adheres to the 
tranſverſe Muſcles. The internal 
is very ſmooth and poliſhed ; it has 
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PE 
a number of ſmall Glands that fe. 
rate a Liquor which ſupplies the 
teſtines, and facilitates their Mo- 
tion. When theſe Glands are ob 
ſtructed, the Peritonaum grows 
thick, as may be ſeen in ſeveral 
Dropſies. The Upper Part of this 
Membrane covers the Midriff, to 
which it cloſely adheres : The Fore. 
art of it ſtrikes to the tranſverſe 
uſcles, and Linea Alba ; the lower 
Part of it to the Os Pubis ; and the 
Back La of it to the Os Sacrum, 
and Vertebræ of the Loins. Tis a 
double Membrane, and contains in 
its Duplicatures the Umbilical Veſ- 
ſels, the Bladder, the Ureters, the 
Kidnies, and the 8 tick Veſſels, 
to all which it gives a Membrane, 
as alſo to the Liver, Spleen, Sto- 
mach, Inteſtines, and Womb. Its 
external Lamina has two Producti- 
ons, like to two Sheaths, which paſs 
thro* the Rings of the oblique and 
tranſverſe Muſcles in the Groin, for 
the Paſſage of the Spermatick Veſ- 
ſels in Men, and for the round Li- 
N of the Womb in Women. 
heſe Productions, being come to 
the Teſticles in Men, dilate and 
form the Tunica Vaginalis, The in- 
ternal Lamina, which is here very 
thin, having accompanied the ex- 
ternal Productions a little Way, 
cleaves cloſe to the Spermatick Veſ- 
ſels, and round Ligaments of the 
Womb. The Peritonæum has Veins 
and Arteries from the Phrenice, 
from the Mammillary, the Epigaſ- 
trick, and often from the Sperma- 
ticks. Its Nerves are of thoſe 
which are diſtributed in the Muſcles 
of the Abdomen. It has likewiſe a 
few Lymphaticks, which * 2 4 
themſelves into the Iliack Glands. 
By the Elaſticity of its Fibres, it 
eaſily dilates and conti in _ 
ration and Conception. If it breaks, 
it cauſes a Rupture either ee 
| rain 
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Groin or Navel. Its Uſe is to con- 
tain the Bowels of the Abdomen, 
and to give each of them an outer 
9 | , aricly fg 
erizoma, iiloun, ſtri - 
niſies a Girdle , but by Hildanus, 
and ſome other chirurgical Writers, 
it is applied to ſuch Inftruments for 
ſupporting Ruptures, which we 
— „ ee Some alſo 
expreſs by it the Diaphragm. 
8 is a Swellin in the Hands 
and Feet, from a thi 
eat Heat and Itching ; and com- 
monly called Chilblanes, and Kibes. 

Perona, the ſame as Fibula, 
which ſee : From this Term comes 
that of 

Peroneus Muſculus, or Peroneus 
Anticus, a Muſcle of the Leg that 
is joined to the ee in its Origi- 
nation, which is from the upper and 
external Part of the Fibula; and 
running thro' the Channel which is 
in the external Angle, it is inſerted 
into the Os Metatarſi. 

Peronæus Poſticus, ariſes from the 
ſuperior and external Part of the 
Perone, or Fibula ; and deſcending, 
it paſſes thro? the Fiſſure of the ex- 
ternal Ankle under the Soal of the 
Foot, to be inſerted into the Os 
Metatarſi that ſuſtains the little Toe. 
When this Muſcle acteth, it pulleth 
the Foot outwards. 

Pe Motion. See Nature, 
Laws of, Law II. | 

Per ſe, dy itſelf, as ſome Things 
are drawn by Diſtillation without 
any additional Helps to raiſe them; 
as the genuine Spirit of Hartſhorn, 
thus called in 8 to that 
which is aſſiſted with Quickſilver. 

Perſpiration, a Breathing through. 
dee Baths, aud Bathing ; Cuticula, 
and Cutis. And what flies off this 
Way, is called 


bove. 
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Pes, the Foot. In this are diſ- 

tinguiſhed three Parts, the Tarſus 
Metatarſus, and Toes; which fee. 

Peſſary, is an oblong Form of 
Medicine made to thruſt up into 
the Uterus, upon ſome extraordina- 
ef the Pla Diſtemper 

eftis the „is a Di 
communitated by Infottions which 
ſee, and Contagion. Whence | 

Peſtilential Diſtempers, are thoſe 
ſo communicated. 

Petala, is a Term in Botany ſig- 
nifying thoſe fine coloured Leaves 
that compoſe the Flowers of all 
Plants. Whence Plants are diſtin- 

i into alous, whoſe 

lower is in one continued Leaf; 
Tripetalous, Pentapetalous, and Po- 


lyp - when they conſiſt Nay 
, five, or many Leaves. 
Flower. Hence 


Petalodes, c, is by Hip- 


room applied to an Urine which 


th in it Subſtances reſem- 
bling Leaves. 
Petechiæ, are Spots in the Skin 


like Flea-Bites, which come out in 
ſome Fevers. Whence | 
Petechial Fever, is the Spotted 
Fever, commonly ſo called. 
Petrefaion, and | | 
Petrifattion, from Petra, a Rock 
or Stone, and facio, to make; to 
turn mto Stones. 'This is applyed 
to ſome Subſtances, that by certain 
Springs or Liquor ſeem chang- 
ed into Stone: But there is not in 
ſuch Caſes any real Tran{mutation 
of another Subſtance into Stone, 
but only Particles of Stone which 
before floated in a Liquor, 1 
and depoſited in the Pores of ſuch 
Subſtances in ſuch a Manner, and 


ſuch Plenty, as to leave very little 


elſe than the A ce of a Stone. 
This is alſo frequently done by an 
Incruſtation of ſtony Particles upon 

a a4 _ ſome- 


PH 
ſome Bodies, as Salts ſhoot upon 
and adhere to them. 

Petroſum Os. Sec Cranium. 

Phacades. Qtexw*nc, is uſed by 
Hippocrates, for hypociondriacal Per- 
ſons, whoſe Complections are of a 
- Leatil Colour, as Upophacodes is alſo 
applied by him to ſuch as are ap- 
383 to iuch a Complexion; 
an 


- Phacoides, Qaxoridng, any Thin 
in the Shape of a Lentil, as ce 
by Veſalius to the chryſtalline Hu- 
mour of the Eye. Galen alſo 
makes mention of | 
- Phacoptiſſcna, Qaxomriooarn, a 
Liquor, or Decoction of Lentils, 
like what is now the common Prac- 
tice in the Country of boiling Tares 
in Drinks for raiſing the Small pox, 
and the like Uſes. oy 

Phalanx, was firſt applied to a 
Rank of Men in Battalia, and is 
now by Anatomiſts uſed for the 
{mall Bones of the Fingers ; which 
ſee under Digitus. 

Phenomenon, from amn, appa- 
reo, to appear ; 15 any natural Re- 
preſentation or Appearance. 
 Phagadena, from pay, eds, or 
rodo, to eat or corrode, is ſuch an 
Ulcer where the Sharpneſs of the 
Humours eat away the Fleſh, And 


hence 


- ' Phagedenic Medicines, are thoſe 
which eat away fungous or proud 
Fleſh. | 
» Pharmacum, Remedium, any Me- 
dicine. Hence, 
. Pharmaceutica, is that Part of 
Phyſick whieh teaches the Uſe of 
Medicines ; and ; 
Pharmacia, is the Art of making 
Medicines ;: as is alſo © 
Pharmacapaia, and 
Pharmacopæius, from the former 
Derivation, and woutw, facio, to 
make; is a Medicine- Maker, or an 
Apothecary: And | 
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Pharmacopola, from the former 


Derivation, and one, wendo, to 


| fell; is a Seller or Vender of Me. 


dicines. 

Pharyngotomia, from P x, 
and 3 to cut, is 2 
as Laryngotomy ; as 

Pharynx, is the ſame as ' Larynx ; 
which fee. 

Phaſes, from @aivw, appareo, to 
appear, are the appearances of any 


Philanthr Nb, is 
ſtrictly a Fend = Man 3 but 
hence ſome have conceitedly given 
it to ſome Medicines of which 
they have had a great Opinion. 

Philiatros, PiAiaTpos, 15 a Stu- 
dent in Medicine. 

Philonium, is the Name of an 
Anodyne Electuary, deſcribed in 
molt Diſpenſatories from Philo its 
Author. 

Philaſaphia, and thence 

F hiloſophus, a1XiooÞoc;, is a Lo- 
ver of Knowledge, and therefore 
moſt eminently is applied to thoſe 
who ſtudy natural Cauſes ; as 

Philotechnus, irt, is ap- 
plied to one who is a Lover, and 
an Encourager of Arts. 

Philtrum, the ſame as Filter; 
ſee Filtration. This is alſo a Name 
ſome conceited People give to Me- 
dicines which they pretend will ex- 
cite Love, 

Phimoſis, from pitabe, obturamen- 
tum, a 2 or Faſtening, is 
uſed to ſignify the Adheſion of one 
Part to another by the Mediation of 
ſome glutinous Matter, as in the 
Eye-Lids; but is generally applied 
to the Adheſion of the Prepuce to 
the Glands of the Penis; and when 
this is all round, that the Prepuce 
cannot be got back, it is called Peri- 
phimoſis, from wf, circum, about, 
and P49, | 


; made, than it did before, 
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_ Phlebotomy, from nf, Vena, a 
Vein, and Tiww, ſeco, to cut, is 
Blood-letting. To give as much 
Light into this Affair, of ſo much 
Importance to the Art of Healin 

as our Compaſs will here allow, it 
ought to be remembered, That e- 
very Body flriking againſt another, 
and communicating Part of its Mo- 
tion thereunto, does loſe ſo much of 
its own Motion, or ts ſo much re- 
tarded. Wherefore, the Blood 
thrown out of the Heart, while it 
ſtrikes upon the antecedent Blood, 
and drives it forward, transfers to 
it Part of its own Motion, or loſes 
it ; that is, it is hindered by that, 
and ſo much retarded in its own 
Motion. Hence it follows, that if 
Blood be drawn out of the Baſilic 
Vein of the Right Arm, then the 
ſucceedin 2 that . 
by the Axillary Artery, or right 
Sabclavian⸗ will be ek hindered 
in its Motion, than it was before 
that Vein was opened : For, Part 
of the Blood being taken away by 
the opening of that Vein, there 
remains behind a leſſer Quantity 
in the Axillary Vein, or leſs is con- 
tained between the farther Extre- 
mity of the Axillary Artery and the 
Heart than was before ; therefore, 
the Blood being let out by the 
Vein, the Remainder in the Arte- 
ry will be leſs hindered in its Mo- 
tion than before. And therefore, 
the Blood of that Artery, which 
communicates with the Vein that 
is opened, will flow with a great- 
er Velocity, aſter the Aperture is 
Hence 
it appears, that while the Blood is 
flowing out of the Vein in the 


Arm, the Blood, thrown qut of the 


Heart into the Aorta, will find leſs 
Reſiſtance in the aſcending Trunk, 
than in the deſcending : and there- 
fore, it will flow faſter in the 
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fore it will run 


| PH 
aſcending than in the deſcending. 


Trunk : And thence too, it will. - 
find leſs Refiſtance in the right 


Subclavian Artery than in the left. 
For the Blqod is not ſuppoſed = 
run out of the Vein in the 1 
Arm, but of the right ; and there- 
er through the 
right Subclavian or Axillary Artery, 
than through the left. And laſtly, 
it hence appears, that the Blood 
being let out of a Vein in the right 
Arm, the remaining Blood in the 
right Axillary Artery runs with a 
8 Velocity into the Artery of 
t Arm that is continuous to it, 
than it runs through the Thoracick 
Artery, or the right Scapulary, 
which is likewiſe continuous to it; 
becauſe, when the Blood is not 
b to be , out from 
an ein co nding ta the 
Thoracick 3 or into which 
this exonerates itſelf, there is pro- 
portionally a greater Impediment 
to the Motion of the Blood in the 


Thoracick Artery, than in that 


of the Arm : But becauſe the Ve- 

lacity of Blood in the Subclavian 

Artery, or the right Axillary, is 

greater than in the left, the Velo- 

= in the right Thoracick will 
0 


be greater than in the left 
uf Wherefore, it | 


Thoracick Artery. 
is manifeſt that the Blood being 
let out of a Vein in the right Arm, 
the greateſt Velocity of the re- 
maining Blood will be in the Ar- 
tery of that Arm, becauſe it imme- 


diately empties its Blood into the 


Vein that is opened; and the next 
one Velocity will be in the 

horacick Artery, or Scapulary of 
the ſame Side, going out from the 
Axillary . Bat the Velocity 
of Blood, will be far leſs in the 
Brachial, Ai 


Artery on the left and te 


Side; and the Velocity will be 


and. Track 


9 
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from the deſcending Trunk of the 
Aorta. e 
Upon this View it may eaſily be 
gathered, What is to be done in 
Every particular Circumſtance, as 
to Blood-letting. As for Inſtance, 
if we would prevent the Increaſe 
of any Humour * the 2 
ſtagnating in the left Leg, or brin 
It e that as little Blood 8 
poſſible ſhould ow OS 1 Fo 
any given 8 of Time; 
Blaod ou t b bes taken from the 
Arm or Leg of the right Side, be- 
cauſe this is truly making what is 
called Revulſion. And again, if 
Blood be drawn away on the ſame 
Side, and from ſome Vein that re- 
tives the Blood from a Branch of 
that Trunk which tranſmits it to 
the fwell' Part, it will occafion a 
greater Derivation of Blood to that 
imb. And whoſoever rightly un- 
derſtands thus much, will eaſily 
in every Exigence 8 this Part 
of Cure to the greateſt Advantage. 
And, as for what relates to the 
whole Habit in all Lentors and Viſ- 
cidities, if there be a due Strength 
and Elafticity remaining in the 
Solids, Phlebotomy will make the 
remaining Blood circulate faſter, 
and become thinner and warmer: 
but in a Plethora from Debauch, 
and too large Quantities of ſpiri- 
tuous Nouriſhment, or from a Di- 
minution of Perſpiration, where 
the Blood yet retains its natural 
Fluxility, Phlebotomy will render 
8 remaining Maſs to circulate 
wer, and become cooler. In 
the former Caſe a Diminution of 
the Reſiſtance in the Blood - Veſſels 
will increaſe the contractile Powers 
of thoſe Veſſels, and make them 
beat faſter, and circulate their Con- 
tents with greater Velocity; but 
in the latter Caſe a Diminution 
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leaſt of all in the Arteries ariſing. 


FL 


pH 


of the Quantity of a ſpirituous 
Blood will leſſen the Bane of 
Spirit ſecreted in 'the Brain, the 
onſequence of which will be, that 
the Heart and Arteries will not 
contract ſo often, nor ſo ſtrongly 
as before, and therefore will the 
Blood move flower, and become 
cooler. And on this depends the 
whole Doctrine of Blood-letting : 
For further Satisfaction in which, 
ſee Bellini de Miffione Sanguinis. 
Phlegm, in an human Body, is 
the ſame as Pituita, which fee ; 
but amongſt the Chymiſts is much 
the ſame as Water, and is the 
common Vehicle and Diluter of all 
ſolid Bodies ; and, in Proportion to 
its Quantity in Mixture, are the 
other more languid or diſabled in 
their attractive Influences. It is 
much to be queſtioned, whether 
this can be drawn by Diſtillation 
without ſome Mixture: that which 


has the leaſt muſt come neareſt to 


the Nature of a Principle, and, u 
on that Account, Rain-Wzter is like 
to afford it moſt. In the former 
Acceptation of this Term. 
Plegmagogues, from Phlegma, 
legm, ar d yu, duco, to draw, 
are dach Medicines as are ſuppoſed 
to purge Phlegm. And, 
hlegmatici, are thoſe who a- 
bound with Phlegm in their Con- 
ſtitations. But, 
Phlegmon, in the Acceptation of 
Hippocrates, and our practical Svr- 
eons, ſignifies a Tumor with la- 
mation and Heat; from @AiqſþÞ, 
uro, to burn. And, 
P odes, and 
Phlogofis, have the ſame Signifi- 
cation. | 


Phoſphorus, is a chymi 2 
Bras. from Urine res _ 
will flame and burn ſpontaneouſly. 
There are ſeveral Kinds of it, 


which, by proper Application, 
| might 


PH 
might give great Light into natural 


Philoſophy. 


Pherenes, is the ſame as Diaphragm, | 


which ſee ; and thus called, from 

oh, Mens, the Mind, becauſe 

that has been imagined by ſome . 
to be the Seat thereof; and, from 

the Communication of Nerves, it 

hath certainly ſuch a nice Conſent 

or Fellow-feeling with the Head, 

as to be ſenſibly affected with many 

Commotions there. Whence 

Phrenitis is a Phrenſy or Diſtrac- 
tion, whoſe Seat is certainly in the 
Head, though it hath its Name 
from a Suppoſition to be ſeated in 
this Part. And, 

Phrenetick Nerves, are thoſe be- 
longing to the Diap And, 

hrenetick Veſſels, are the Veſſels 
of that Part. 

Phthifss, from die, corrumpo, 
to corrupt, rot, or waſte, is a Con- 
ſumption. 'There is ſuch a vaſt 
Variety, both as to the Cauſe and 
Cure of what goes under this «Ap- 
pellation, that, for an Account 
thereof, we muſt refer to Authors 
on that Subject. 

Phygethlon, uy), is a Tu- 
mor affecting the Glandulous Parts 
under the Jaw: called ſometimes 
Hm, it lying round and flat as a 


e. 

Phyla&eries, are ſorts of Amu- 
lets, or Charms, to be worn ex- 
ternally for the Cure of many Diſ- 
eaſes ; but theſe ſeem to have had 
their Riſe, when Phyſick was in- 

roſſed by the Monks, and ſuch 
file holy Cheats; but are now put 
out of Countenance, by the * 
creaſe of true Learning, and the 


 Extirpation of thoſe pious Jug- 


glers. « 

Phyma, and Une 

Phymus, the ſame with Phimoſis; 
which ſee : although 
 Phyma is a Namie alſo given by 
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PT 
Surgeons to a Tumour about the 


Phifiognomonick Signs, | from g- 


tends to gue Rules for ſo — gn 


Phy/iologia, from the former De- 
rivation of the firſt Part, and Aiyw, 
narro, to relate or deſcribe, is 


that Part of Phyſick, that teaches 
the natural Conſtitution of the hu- 
is, 


5 P byfic , from von, Natura, 

in general, The Science of all ma- 
terial Beings, or whatſoever con- 
cerns the Syſtem of this viſible 
World; though in a more limited 
and improper Senſe, Phyſick is, by 
many apply'd to the Science of 
Medicine. 

Phytologia, from dra, Planta, an 
Herb, and x, narro, to deſcribe : 
is a Deſcription of Plants, 

Pia Mater, is a thin and delicate 
double Membrane, which hes un- 
der the Dura Mater, and covers 
immediately the Subſtance of the 
Brain, Its inner Membrane is 
much larger than its outer Mem- 
brane ; for it runs in betwixt all 
the Foldings and Circumvolutions 
of the Brain to them, and 
to ſuſtain the Blood-Veſſel, which 
make ſeveral Turnings and Wind- 
ings upon it, before they terminate 
in the Subſtance of the Brain. It 
has the ſame Uſe as the Dura Ma- 
ter. : 
Pica, the ſame as Malacia, which 
is a vitiated Appetite, wherein Per- 
ſons crave Things unfit for Food, 
M.. omen with Child, or in a 


Phra See Hiera Picra. 
Pit; they are the ſame as the 
cCounted 


PI 


counted for only in the fame Man- 
ner, as a Plethora cauſes the Men- 
fes ; which ſee. 

Pili, Hair; which ſee. 

Pinealis Glandula. See Conarion. 
Pinguedo, Fat; which fee. 

Pinna Auris, See Ear. 

Pina Nafi, the ſame as Ale Na- 
| ; which ſee. 

Pin- and M eb, is an horny Indu- 
ration of the ep” of the 
Eye, not tly unlike a Cataract; 
which 5 3 | 

Pinnata Folia, from Pinna, a 

Feather; in Botany are ſuch Leaves 
of Plants as are deeply jagged, cut, 
or indented, reſembling a Feather 
in Shape. 
Piperine: Things are thus called, 
Which partake of the chief Qualities 
of Pepper, whether Simples or 
Compounds. Hildanus likewiſe ap- 
plies Piperina to Baths in Helmetia, 
which he makes Mention of in his 
Works. k 

Piſſaphaltus, is the ſame as Bi- 
_  Piſtillum, a Peſtle; the Uſe of 
which is enough known. Botaniſts 
have alſo applied it to a Part of 
ſome Plants, which, in Shape, hath 
Reſemblance thereunto. 

Pituita, Phlegm; is the moſt 


Vviſcid and glutinous Part of the 
Blood, which, is ſeparated in the 


Glands where the Contor- 
tions of the Arteries are greateſt, 


and give the greateſt Retardation 
to the Blood's Velocity, as in the 
Glands about the Mouth and Head. 
Hence, | | 


Pituitaria, is a Name given to a 
Gland by Bartholine, which ſepa- 
rates the viſcid Moiſture of. the 
Noftrils. | 

Placenta Uterina. It is a thick 


Cake, that grows on the outſide | 


of the Chorion, m Proportion as 
the Fats grows; and, from its Ap- 
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PL 
pearance, called alſo _ Uteri- 
num, the Liver of the Womb. It 
is of a circular Figure, and, at 
its biggeſt, is about two Fingers 
breadth thick, and fix or ſeven in 
Diameter. The Branches of the 
umbilical Veſſels are ſpread thro! 
all its Subſtance ; and indeed, it 
ſeems to be nothing elſe but a 
Texture of the Veins and Arteries, 
by whoſe Extremities opening into 
the Sides of the Hypogaſtrick Veſ- 
ſels, the Circulation is performed 
berween the Mother and © 5h Fetus : 
For that Side of the P/acenta, which 
adheres to the Womb, appears to 
be nothing but the Extremities 
of an infinite Number of ſmall 
Threads, which, in Labour, drop- 
Ping, _ of the _ a the Sides 
of the Hypogaſtric -Veſſe 
into which they had —— 
themſelves, is the Occaſion of the 
flowing of the Lochia, till the Ure- 
rus collapſes, or the Pores, by the 
natural Elaſticity of the Veſſels 
contract by Degrees. Sometimes 
Twins have only one common Pla- 
centa, and ſometimes they have each 
a diſtin& one, | 

Place, is that Part of Space 
which any Body takes up, and is 
divided into abſolute and relative : 
the former is the real internal Space 
which a Body fills ; and the latter 
the apparent, ſecondary, or ſenſible 
Poſition of any Body, according to 
the Determination of our Senſes, 
with reſpect to other contiguous or 
adjoining Bodies. | 

Plaga, wyn, in a lax Senſe, is 
taken for any Diſeaſe ; but more 
ſtrictly, is uſed to ſignify thoſe 
which are external, and proceed 
from Blows or Accidents. , 

Plana, See Ethmoides. 


Plane, is a Surface, that lies even © 


between its bounding Lines; ſo 


that, as a right Line 1s the — 


ms ee } VP" 
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PL 
Extenſion from one Point to a- 
nother, ſo a plane Surface is the 


ſhorteſt Extenſion ſrom one Line to 
another. 


Plant. What comes under this 


Denomination, Mr, Ray has diſtri- 
buted under twenty-five Genders, 
or Kinds. 


1. The imperfe& Plants, which 
do either totally want both Flower 
and Seed, or elſe ſeem to do ſo; 
there having no Seed or Flower 
been yet diſcovered to belong to 
them, or at leaſt, but to few of 
them; ſuch as Coral, Sponges, A- 

£ Conferve, Duck-meat, or the 

1 paluſtris, the Fungi Tubera 
Terre, the Moſſes, and ſome Li- 
ver-wort. | 


2, Plants producing either no 
Flower at all, or an imperfect one, 


Some of theſe bear their Seeds on 
the back-part of their Leaves ; as 
the Maiden-hair, Spleen-wort, Po- 
Iypodium, and Ferns. Others bear 
it on the Stalk itſelf, adhering there 
by ſmall fingle Foot- ſtalks; as the 
Lichen Terreſtris, the Lycopadium or 
Wolfs-claw, the Adianthum aure- 
um, the Lunaria, Equiſctum, &c. 


3. Thoſe whoſe Seeds are not 
ſo ſmall, as fingly to be inviſible, 
but yet have an imperfect or ſta- 
mineous Flower, . e. ſuch an one 
as is without the Perala, having 
only the Stamina and the Perian- 
thium ; as Hops, Hemp, Mercuri- 
alis, Nettles, Docks, Sorrels, Arſe- 
ſmart, Knot-graſs, Pond-weed, O- 
56 Blite, Beet, Ladies-mantle, 

C. 


4. Such as have a componnd 


Flower, and emit a Kind of white 


( , "FE 


Juice or Milk, when their Stallts 
are cut, or their Branches broken 
off; ſuch as Lettuce, Snow-thiſtle, 
Hawk-weed, Dandelion, Succory, 
Goats-beard, Nipple-wort, &c. 


5. Such as have a compound 
Flower of a diſcous Figure, the 
Seed pappous, or winged with 


Downe, but emit no Milk as the 


former do ; as Colts-foot, Flea- 
bane, Golden-rod, Rag-weed, 
Groundſel, Cud-weed, &c. 


6. The Herba capitatæ, or ſuch 
whoſe Flower is compoſed of many 
ſmall, long, fiſtulous, or hollow 
Flowers gathered together in a 
round Button, Ball or Head, which 


is uſually covered with a ſquammous 


or ſcaly Coat ; of which Kind are 
the Thiſtle, the greater Burdock, 


Blue-bottle, Knap weed, Saw-wort, 
and whoſe Seed is ſo ſmall, as not & 
to be diſcernible by the naked Eye. 


Co 
Theſe have all a Downe adhe- 
ring to their Seeds. | 


7. The Corymbiferous Plants, 
which have a compound diſcous 
Flower, but their Seeds have no 
Downe adhering to them ; the Rea- 
ſon of the Name you haye under 
the Word Corymbus : Of this Kind 
are Corn-marigold, common Ox- 
eye, Yarrow, the Daiſy, Camomile, 
Tanſy, * Sablow: Teaſel, 
Eryngo's, c. 


8. Plants with a perfect Flower, 
and having only one ſingle Seed 


belonging to each ſingle Flower, 


ſuch are Valerian, Corn-ſallad, A- 


imony, Burnet, Meadow- rue, 
umitory, Sc. 


9. The Umbelliferous Plants, 
which have a pentapetalous Flow- 
er, (i, e. one Kei juſt five ſmall 
Petala, or Leaves) and belong- 

ing 
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ing to each ſingle Flower, are two 
Seeds lying naked, and joining to- 
gether ; they are called Umbellife- 
Tous, becauſe the Plant, with its 
Branches and Flowers, hath an 
Head like a Lady's Umbrella, which 
they call Unde/la. 

This is a v Genus of 
Plants, b ir he thus 
ſubdivides into, 


(1.) Such as have a broad flat 
Seed, almoſt of the Figure of a 
Leaf, or which are encompaſſed 
round about with ſomething like 
Leaves ; as Cow-parſnep, Wild and 


e ogs-tennel ¶ Pu- 


(2.) Such as have 2 Seed 
ſwelling out in the Middle, and 
larger than the former; as Shep- 
herd's-needle, Cow- weed, 


Chervil, common Spignel, or Me- 
um, Oc. 


(3.) Such as have a ſhorter Seed; 
as Angelica, and Alexanders. 


(4.) Such as have a tuberous 


Root ; as the Earth-nut, Kipper- 
net or Pig-nut, Water-Drop-wort, 
and Hemlock Drop- wort. 


45 Such as have a ſmall wrin- 
kled, channelled, or ſtriated Seed; 
as Stone - parſſey, - Water-parinep, 


Burnet, Saxifrage, Caraways, Smal- 


lage, Hemlock, Meadow-laxifrage, 
Samphire, Fennel, Rock- parſſey, 


Ce 


(6.) Such as bave, rough, hairy, 
or briſtly _— 3 * 
ſtone-parſley, Wi rot or 
Bird's neſt, Hedge and Baſtard- 


parſley, Hemlock, Chervil, Sea- 
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(7.) Such as haye their Leaves 
entire, and undivided into Jags 
Sc. as Perfoliata or Thovownz, 8 


nicle, the leaſt Hare's-ear, &ec, 


10. The fellate Plants, which 
are ſo called, becauſe their Leaves 
grow on their Stalks at certain In- 
tervals or Diſtances, in the Form 
of a radiant Star. Their Flowers 
are really monopetalous, but divi- 
ded into four Segments, which look 
like ſo many diſtinct Petala, or four 
Leaves; and each Flower is ſuc- 
ceeded by two Seeds which grow at 
the Bottom of it : Of this Kind is 
Croſs-wort, or Mug-weed, with 
Madder, Ladies Bed firaw, Wood- 
ruff, Clivers, &c. | 


11. The Apperi 


ſolia, or rough 
leaved Plants. They have their 


Leaves placed alternately, or in no 


certain Order on their Stalks; they 
have a monopetalous Flower cut er 
divided into five Partitions, and af- 
ter every Flower there ſucceed uſu- 
ally four Seeds; ſuch as Cynoglaſſa, 
or Hound's Tongue, Wild-bag ols, 
Vipers-bugloſs, Comfrey, Moule- 
ear, Scorpion-graſs, &c. 


12. The Suffrutices, or verticil- 
late Plants, Mr. Ray, in his laſt E- 
dition of his Symp s methodica Stirp. 
Britan. faith, The more certam 
Marks or Characteriſtick Notes 
of this Kind of Plants are, that 
their Leaves grow by Pairs on their 
Stalks, one Leaf right againſt ano- 
ther, their Flower is monopetalous, 
and uſually in Form of an Helmet 
or Hood; there ſucceed four Seeds 
uſually to each Flower, and which 


have no other Seed-Veſſel but the 


Perianthium : For that Mark of their 
Flowers growing in Whirls about 
the Stalk, as they do in the Dead- 
nettle, Hore-hound, &c. pot wy 
un 
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found in all the Plants of this Ge- 
»us. To this Head belong Mother- 
of-Thyme, Mint, Penny-royal, Ver- 
vain, Wood -betday, Self-heal, Ale- 
hoof, Bugloſs, Scordium, Mother- 
wort, Sc. 
8 3: Such as have many naked 
Seeds, at leaſt more than four, ſuc- 
ceeding their Flowers, which, there- 
fore, they call Poly/perme Plante 
Semine nudo. By naked Seeds they 
mean ſuch as are not included in 
any Seed-pod, or Caſe, out of which 
they ſpontaneouſly drop; but ' ſuch 
as either have nothing at all co- 
vering their Seeds, or elſe drop off 
with their Covering upon them. 
Of this Kind are Pile-wort, Crow- 
foot, Marſh-mallows, Avens, Straw- 
berries, Cinquefoil, Tormentil, 
Meadow-ſweet, &c. | 


14. Bacciferous Plants, or ſuch 
as bear Berries; as Briony, Dwarf- 
Honey - ſuckle, Butcher's - broom, 


Solomon's-ſeal, Lilly of the Valley, 


Night-ſhade, Aſparagus, Whorts 
0 


or Whortle-berries, 


15. Multiſiliquous, or Cornicu- 
late Plants; or ſuch as have after 
each Flower many diſtin, long, 
ſlender, and many Times crooked 
Caſes, or Siliguæ, in which their 
rs is contained ; * 2 e 

are ripe, open ves, 
let the Scodo , out : Of this 
Kind is the common Houſe-leek, 
Orpine,. Navel-wort, or Wall Pen- 
ny-wort, Bears-foot, Marſh-mari- 
gold, Columbines, &c, 


16 Such as have a monopetalous 
Flower, either uniform or difform, 
and after each Flower a peculiar 
Veſſel, or Seed-caſe ( beſides the 
common Ca/ix) containing the Seed, 
and this often divided into many 
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diſtin& Cells. Theſe, by ſome, ars 
called Vaſculiferous Plants, ſuch gs 
common Henbane, Marſh, Gentian, 
Bind-weed, Throat-wort, Rampi- 
ons, Toad-flax, 288 yellow 
and red Rattle or Cock's-comb, 
Eye-bright, &c. 


17. Such as have an uniform, 
r e Flower, but bear their 
Seeds in oblong ſiliquous Caſes ; as 
the Stock-gilli-Hower, Wall- flower, 
common Whitloe-graſs, Jack-by- 
the-hedge, or e alone, com- 
mon Muſtard, Charlock or wild 
Muſtard, Radiſh, wild Rocket, La- 
2 Scurvy-graſs, Woad, 


c. 


18, Vaſculiferous Plants, with a 
ſeemingly tetrapetalous Flower, but 
of an anomalous or uncertain Kind : 
For this Flower, though it be deep- 
ly divided in four Segments, is yet 
really monopetalous, and falls off 
all together in one ; ſuch as Speed- 
well or Fluellin, wild Poppy, yellow 
Poppy, Looſe-ſtrife, Spurge, and 
Plantain (according to Mr. Ray.) 

19. Leguminous Plants (or ſuch 
as bear Pulſe) with a papilionace- 
ous Flower. Their Flower is dif- 
Ys _ logs © the Form wot 

tter-fly with its Wings expan 
(whence the Name papilionaceous) 
conſiſting of four Parts, join'd to- 

ether at the Edges ; theſe are 


20. Vaſculiferous Plants, with a 
penta Flower. Theſe, as 
the 16th and 18th Kind, have, be- 
ſides the common Calix, or Cup of 
the Flower, a peculiar Caſe con- 


taining their Seed, and their Flow- 
er conſiſting of five Leaves ; ſuch 
as 


9% 
- as Maiden-pinks, Campions, St. 
Jobn's-wort, Male Pimpernel, 
Thick-weed, Crane-bill, Flax, 
Primroſe, Periwinkle, Centaury, 
Wood - ſorrel, Marſh-trefoil, Fc. 


21. Plants with a true bulbous 
Root. A bulbous Root conſiſts of 
but one round Ball or Head, out 


of whoſe lower Part or Baſis there 


o many Fibres or Strings to keep 
it firm in the Earth. The Plants of 
this Kind, when they firſt appear, 
come up but with one Leaf, and 
the Leaves are nearly approaching 
to thoſe of the Graſs-kind of Plants, 
for they have- no Foot-ſtalk, and 
are long and ſlender : The Seed- 
Veſſels are divided into three Par- 
titions; their Flower is uſually hex- 
apetalous, or ſeemingly divided in- 
to ſix Leaves or Segments; ſuch as 
Garlick, Daffodil, Hyacinth, Saf- 
. fron, c. 


22, Such as have their Roots ap- 
proaching to a bulbous Form. 
Theſe emit, at firſt coming up, 
but one Leaf, and in Leaves, 
Flowers and Roots, reſemble the 
true bulbous Plants ; ſuch as Flow- 
er-de-Lis, Cuckoo-pint, Orchis, 
Broom-rape, Baſtard - Hellebore, 
Tway-blade, Wintergreen, &c. 


. 23. Culmiferous Plants, with a 
grafly Leaf, and an imperfect Flow- 
er. Culmiferous Plants are ſuch 
as have a ſmooth hollow - jointed 
Stalk, with one long ſharp- pointed 
Leaf at each Joint, encompaſſing 
the Stalk, and ſet on without any 
Foot-falk : their Seed is contained 
within a chaffy Huſk ; ſuch as 
Wheat, Barley, Rye, Oats, and 
moſt Kinds of Graſſes. 


24. Plants with a graſſy Leaf, 
but not culmiferous, with an im- 
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Cypreſs Graſſes and Ruſhes, Cats- 
tail, Bur-read, Sc. . 


25. Plants whoſe Place of Growth 
is uncertain and various, but chief- 
ly Water-plants, as the Water-lily, 
Water-milfoil, Water-wort, Pep- 
. raſs, Mouſe-tail, Milk -wort, 
er, &c. 


There is alſo another uſual Di- 
viſion of Plants into Trees, Fru- 
tices or Shrubs, and Sa Frutices or 
Herbs; but this is rather popular 
and vulgar, than juſt and philoſo- 


phical. 


Plants imperfect, are, by the Bo- 
taniſts, accounted ſuch as either 
really want Flower and Seed, or 
rather ſeem to want them; ſince 
no Flower or Seed hath yet been 
diſcovered to a to much the 

ateſt Part of them. Theſe Mr. 

ay diſtinguiſnes according to the 


Place of their Growth, into, I. 4. 


8 or ſuch as grow in the 
ater; and that either in the Sea, 
and then they are called Marine 
Plants, and thoſe are either of an 


hard and ſtony Conſiſtence, as the 


Carols, Corollines, Porus ; or of a 
more ſoft and herbaceous one. Of 
theſe ſome are like Herbs, and are 
of ewo Kinds ; the ter, which 
are Cauliferous, as $55 Fucus : the 
lefler, as the A/ga. The others are 
more of the Muſcus, or Fungus Ap- 
pearance, as the Spongia. Frith 
water Plants; and thoſe have ei- 
ther no Leaves, but are Capillace- 
ous, as the Conferve: Or their 
Leaves divided into three Parts; 
as the Lens paluſtris, Lenticula, &c. 
II. Such imperfect Plants as inha- 
nd, he divides in- 
to, (1.) Such as have a Subſtance, 
either woody or fleſhy ; and 5 
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have ſcarce any Thing common to 
the perfect Plants, neither the green 
herbaceous Colour, nor the 'Tex- 
ture of Herbs, nor Flower, Seed, 
nor Leaf, properly ſpeaking, as all 
the Fungi : which are, 1. Such as 
grow on Trees, and therefore, 
called Arboreous ; as the Fungus La- 
ricis, called Agarick, and the Fun- 
gus Sambuci, which we call TJews- 
ear, or Auricula Tude, in Latin. 
2. Terreſtrial : and theſe are either 
Cauliferous, with Heads either la- 
millated, or porous underneath; 
or without Stalks, as the Pezice of 
Pliny, and Fungus Pulverulentus, 
Crepitis Lupi, or common Puff- 
balls. 3. Subterraneous ; as the Tu- 
bera terre, or Truffles. (2.) Such 
as have a more ſoft and dry Con- 
ſiſtence, and more like that of 
Herbs ; of which fome are both 
Cauliferous and branched, as the 
Muſci or Moſes. Others are with- 
out Stalks, adhering like a Cruſt 
to the Surface of the Earth, Stones, 
Trees, or Wood; as the Licben 
Terreſtris and Arboreus. 

Planta Pedis, is the Sole of the 
Foot. Hence, 

Plantaris Muſculus, is a Muſcle 
that hath a fleſhy Beginning from 
the Back-part of the external Pro- 
tuberance of the Thigh-bone, and 
deſcending a little Way between 
the Gemellus and Soleus, it becomes 
a long and ſlender Tendon, which 
marches by the Inſide of the great 
Tendon, and at the Sole of the 
Foot is expanded into a large 4- 
poneurofis, which hath the fame 
Uſe, Situation, and Connection, as 
that of the Palm of the Hand. 

Flaſtica Virtus, a plaſtick Power. 
This is a Term of a vague Signifi- 
cation, invented, by ſome, to ex- 

reſs the Faculty of Generation or 

egetation, inſtead of a better Ac- 
count of thoſe Matters. 
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Plectrum, thus ſome call the 
ſharp Part of the Os Petroſum ; and 
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others app! it- to other Parts, as 
the Uzula, Ee. but their Authority 
is not much followed. 

Plenitude, ſometimes uſed in the 
1 Senſe as Plethora ; which 
ee. 

Plenum. See Vacuum, and Na- 
ture Laws of, 

Pleroticks, from nn,, impleo, 
to fill, are ſuch Medicines as In- 
carnatives, Which ſee. 

Plethora, from wngiw, impleo, 
to fili, is when the Veſſels are 
fuller of Humours, than is agree- 


able to a natural State, or Health: 


and ariſes either from a Diminu- 
tion of ſomè natural Evacuations, 
or from Debauch, and Feeding 
higher, or more in tity than 
the ordinary Powers of the Viſcera 
can digeſt and ſecern. Evacuati- 
on and Exerciſe are its Remedy. 
Hence, 

Platboricus, is a Perſon under a 
Pletbora. See Menſes. 

Pleura, is a double Membrane 
which covers all the Cavity of the 
Thorax. It ariſes from the Verte- 
bre of the Back, aſcends on each 
Side upon the Ribs to the Middle 
of the Sternum. It is fixed to the 
Periofteum of the Ribs, to the in- 
ternal intercoſtal Muſcles, and it 
covers the Midriff. Its Side to- 
wards the Cavity is ſmooth and 
equal; but that which is fixed to 
the Ribs is rough. Hence, 

Pleuritis, a Pleurify, is an In- 
flammation of -this Membrane ; 
though that is hardly diſtinguiſh- 
able from an Inflammation of any 

ther Part of the Breaſt, which 

e all from the ſame Cauſe, a 
ſtagnate Blood ; and are to be re- 
medied by Evacuation, Suppurati- 
on, or ExpeQtoration, or all toge- 


ther oO: in a Peripneumania * this 
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is alſo divided into legitimate, and 
notha, ſpurious, but it is of no 
great Service in Practice to make 
ſuch Diſtinction. ; 

Pletiro-pneumonia, is uſed by ſome 
modern Writers, for a Mixture of 
a Pleuriſy and a Peripneumonia to- 
gether, which may happen : and 
others, particularly Dolæus, invert 
the Words, calling it Pneumo- 
flearitis. 

Plexus Choroides, is a wonderful 
Contexture of ſmall Arceries in 
the Brain like a Net, for which 
Reaſon it is ſometimes called 

Plexus Reticularis, the Net. like 
Union; it is juſt over the pineal 
Gland. 

Plexus Ganglioformis, and 
Plexus Nerwoſus, is a Combina- 
tion of Nerves together, as it were, 
into a Knot, as they do in ſeveral 
Parts of the Body, eſpecially, in 


the 
Plexus Cerwicalis. See Nerve. 
Plica, from flico, to fold, is a 
Difternper peculiar to Polard, where 


the Hair is matted together in a 
ſtrange Manner, as it grows in a 
Cow's Tail. 

Plume, is a Term uſed by Bota- 
niſts, for that Part of the Seed of 
a Plant, which, in its Growth, be- 
comes the Trunk: It is incloſed in 
two ſmall Cavities formed in the 
Lobes for its Reception and is di- 
vided at its looſe Pad into divers 
Pieces, all cloſely bound together 
Ike a Bunch of Feathers, whence 
it has this Name; Pluma ſignify- 
ing a Feather. 

Punt uma, properly ſignifies Spi- 
rit, or Wind; whence, 

Prcamatick:, is that Part of Na- 
taral Philoſophy which teaches the 
Properties of the Air; and hence 
alſo, 

Preumatocele, from mrivua, Ven- 
tus, Wind, and x12», Tumor, a 
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Swelling, is a Rupture from pen, 
up Wind or Vapour ; and is to be 
cured by Diccuffon. | 

Podagra, from was, Pes, the 
Foot, and aypiuu, capio, to ſeize, 
is the Gout in the Feet: and 

Pedagra Dentium, is fometimes 
uſed for the Tooth-ach, but im- 
properly. See Gor. 

8 Podbx, the fame as Arms ; which 
ee. 

Point, is that which is ſuppoſed 
to have no Manner of Dimenſions, 
but to be indiviſible in every Re- 
ſpect: and is, as it were, the Be- 


ginning of Dimenſion. 
Poiſen. The World is tly 
indebted to Dr. Mead, for Fiz BY 
ſays on this Subject, becauſe the 
have brought to our Underſtand- 
ing thoſe Things, which uſed to be 
ed only in an ambiguous, my- 
ſterious Manner. The firit Eflay 
upon the Viper reminds us, That 
the Symptoms which follow, upon 
the Pi of that Creature, are an 
acute Pain in the Place wounded, 
with a Swelling, at firſt red, but 
afterwards livid, which, by De- 
grees, ſpread further to the neigh- 
bouring Parts, with great Faint- 
neſs, and a quick, though low, 
and ſometimes interrupted Pulſe; 
great Sickneſs of the Stomach, 
with bilious convulſive Vomittin 
cold Sweats, and ſometimes Pains 
about the Navel: and, if the Cure 
be not ſpeedy, Death itſelf, unleſs 
the Strengh of Nature be ſuffici- 
ent to overcome the Diſorders, 
which ſometimes happen. The 
Wound runs with a fanious Li- 
quor, and the Colour of the whole 
Skin is changed yellow, as in the 
Jaundice. The Bite 1s accompa- 
nied with an Effufion of Juice that 
inſtils into the Wound; and tho! 
this be in an inconſiderable Quan- 
tity, yet its Execution is very ſur- 
prizmg- 


TO. 


priſing. In it, with a Micro- 
ſcope, may be diſcerned a Parcel 
of ſmall Salts nimbly floating a- 
bout, but in a ſhort Time, they 
will ſhoot into Cryſtals of an in- 
credible Tenuity and Sharpneſs, 
with ſomething like Knots here 
and there, from which they ſeem 
to proceed; ſo that the whole Tex- 
ture, in a Manner, repreſents a Spi- 
der's Web. 

Theſe pungent Salts then, when 
they are thrown into a Wound, 


will not only, as ſo many Stimulz, 


irritate and fret the ſenſible Mem- 
branes, whereupon there neceſſa- 
rily follows a greater Aus than 
ordinary of the animal Juices that 
Way, (as is manifeſt from the 
Bellinian Doctrine de Stimuli) fo 
that the wounded Part muſt be 
ſwelled, inflamed, livid, &c. but 
alſo, thoſe Spicula, being mixed 
with the Blood, will ſo disjoin 
the Parts of it, that its Mixture 
mult be quite altered; and, from 
the various Coheſion of its Glo- 
bules, will ariſe ſuch different De- 
grees of Fluidity and Impulſe to- 
wards the Parts, from what this 
Liquor had before, that its very 
Nature will be changed, or in the 
common Way of ſpeaking, it will 
be truly and really fermented. To 
underſtand which aright, it may be 
neceſſary to obſerve, that there is 
in all Fluids, not only a fimple 
Contact of their Parts, but a NM 
in Contactum, or Coheſion; which 
is the ſame Thing with the Attrac- 
tion of the Particles one to ano- 
ther. To which may be added, 
that there is a Preſſure of the ſe - 
veral Parts of a Fluid every Way, 
and that this uniform Attraction of 
the Parts to one another muſt be 
variouſly changed by the different 
Attraction of heterogeneous Bo- 
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dies mixed with them : and hence 
it follows, that whatſoever Power 
1s ſufficient to make a Change in 
this Attraction, or Coheſion of the 
Parts, makes an Alteration in the 
Nature of the Fluid ; that is, as it 
is commonly expreſſed, puts it into 
a Fermentation. Now it is to be 
obſerved alſo, that the Blood con- 
ſiſts chiefly of two Parts, a fimple 
Lymph, and an infinite Number 
of ſmall Globules, containing a 
very ſubtile and elaſtick Fluid; 
theſe acute Salts, therefore, when 
mingled with it, do prick theſe 
Globules, or Veſiculæ, and fo let 
out their impriſoned active Sub- 
ſtance, which, expanding itſelf e- 
very Way, muſt neceſſarily be the 
Inſtrument of this ſpeedy Altera- 
tion. 

From this we may learn how 
ſo ſmall a Portion of Juice ſhould 


infect ſo great a Quantity of Li- 


quor : for, in order to do this, it 


15 not nec that the Venom 
ſhould be, at the firſt, mixed 
with all its Parts; Gut it is ſuffi- 


cient that it pricks ſome of the 


Bladders; and the elaftick Matter 


of ſome of theſe, being let out, 
will be a nimble Vehicle to the 
acute Salts, and not only, by its 
Activity, diſperſe them thro? the 
Fluid, but reftore to them their 
decreaſing Force, and thus con- 
tinue their Effects, till a great 
Part of the Liquor, undergoes, in 
ſome Degree at leaſt, the hike Al- 
terations. Hence alſo ap what 
a vaſt Variety there may be in the 
Fermentations, even of one and 
the ſame Fluid ; for theſe, being 
no other than Changes made in the 
Coheſion of the compounding Par- 
ticles, are capable of as many Al- 
terations, as Motion in its De- 
grees and Directions can admit of, 

B b 2 which 
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which are really infinite. The Ef- 
fects of ſuch an Agitation of the 
Blood muſt not only be whatever 
are the Conſequences of a diſturbed 
Circulation, and an irregular and 
interrupted Secretion of the Spirits, 
as low Pulſe, Faintings, Sickneſs, 
Palpitation, convulſive Vomittings, 
Tremblings, Fc. but alſo, the 
Texture of the Fluid being thus 
broken, thoſe Parts of it, which 
are of the ſloweſt Motion, and 
greateſt Viſcidity, will be eaſily 
iteparated from others; ſuch they 
are, Which, when united together, 
do compound the Bile, and there- 
fore, theſe will tinge the capillary 
Veſſels and fine Ducts in the Skin, 
with a yellowiſh Colour. And it 
may likewiſe be taken Notice, that 
though the main Alterations made 
by this Poiſon be in the Fluid of 
the Arteries, yet that of the Nerves 
may be conſiderably changed too; 
for this conſiſting, as well as the 
Blood, of differeat Parts, and be- 
ing diſperſed in ſmall Tubes all 
over the Body, 1s not only very ca- 
le of various Degrees of Force, 
pulſe, Sc. but N 
continually towards the Brain, 
being the chief Inſtrument of Mo- 
tion and Action, may, perhaps, 
ſometimes more immediately con- 
vey the Miſchief to the ſenſible 
Membranes, and tluus be the Cauſe 
of thoſe violent Pains, Convul- 
ſions, Sickneſs, c. with which 
thoſe: who are bitten are preſently 
ſeized. 
M.oſt of the N of thoſe 
who are bit by a Tarantula agree 
with the Effects of the Viperine 
Poiſon. The Nature of this, there- 
fore, may be conjectured to conſiſt 
in its great Force and Energy, 
whereby it immediately raiſes an 
catraordiuer Fermentation in the 
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whole arterial Fluid; whereby its 
Texture and Ca, is conſiderabl 
altered: che Conſequence of which 
Alteration, when the Ebullition is 
over, mult neceſſarily be a Change 
in the Coheſion of its Parts, by 
which the Globules, which did be- 
fore, with equal Force, pres each 
other, have now a very differing 
and irregular Ni/us ar Action; ſo 
that ſome of them do firmly co- 
here together, as to compoſe Mo- 
leculæ, or ſmall Cluſters : Upon 
which Account, there being now a 
greater number of Globules con- 
tained in the ſame Space than be- 
fore; and beſides, the Impulſe of 
many of theſe, when united toge- 
ther, differing according to the 
Conditions of their Coheſion, as to 
Magnitude, Figure, &c, not o 
will the [rpetus, with which this 
Fluid is drove towards the Parts, 
be ar ſome Strokes greater than 
ordinary, but the Preſſure upon 
the Blood-Veſſels muſt be very 
unequal and irregular ; and this, 
more eſpecially, will be felt in 
them which are moſt eaſily diſ- 
tended, ſuch are thoſe of the 
Brain, &c. And hereupon the 
Fluid of the Nerves muſt neceſ- 
farily be put into various undula- 
tory Motions, ſome of which will 
be like unto thoſe, which diffe- 
rent Objects, acting upon the O 
or Paſſions of che Mind, do — 
rally excite in it: whereu ſuch 
Actions muſt follow in the Body, 
as are uſually the Conſequences 
of the ſeveral Species of Sadneſs, 
Joy, Deſpair, or the like Deter- 
minations of Thought. This, in 
ſome Degree, is a Coagulation of 
the Blood, which will the more 
certainly, when attended with un- 
common Heat, as is the Caſe in 
thoſe Countries where theſe Crea- 
| tures 
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tures abound, produce ſuch like 
Effects as theſe; becauſe the Spi- 
rits ſeparated from the Blood, thus 
inflamed, and compounded of hard, 
fixed, and dry Particles, muſt una- 
voidably ſhare in this Alteration : 
that is, whereas their Fluid con- 
ſiſts of two Parts, one more active 
and volatile, the other more viſcid 
and glutinous, which is a Kind of 
Vehicle to the former; their active 
Part will bear too great a Propor- 
tion to the viſcid, and they muſt 
be neceſſarily of more than ordina- 
ry Volatility and Force, and will, 
therefore, upon the leaſt Occaſion 
imaginable, be irregularly deter- 
mined to every Part: whereupon 
will follow Tremblings, Anger or 
Fear, upon a light Cauſe, extreme 
Pleaſure at what is trivial, as par- 
ticular Coloyrs, or the like : and, 
on the other Hand, Sadneſs at what 
is not agreeable to the Sight; nay, 
Laughter, obſcene Talk and Acti- 
ons, and ſuch like Symptoms, as 
attend Perſons bit : Becauſe, in 
this Conſtitution of the nervous 
Fluid, the moſt light Occaſion will 
make as real a Reflax and Undu- 
lation of it to the Brain, and pre- 
ſent as lively Species there, as the 
ſtrongeſt Cauſe and Impreſſion can 


produce in its natural State and- 


Condition; nay, in ſuch a Con- 
fuſion, the Spirits cannot but 
ſometimes, without any manifeſt 
Cauſe at all, be hurried towards 
thoſe Organs, to which, at other 
Times, they have been moſt fre- 
quently determined ; and every one 
knows which they are in hot Coun- 
tries. 

The Hiſtories of theſe Caſes ſuf- 
ficiently inform us of the Effects 
of Muſick upon Perſons touched 
with this Poiſon : and that proving 
their Cure, is no ſmall Confirma- 
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tion, that this is the Manner where - 
by this Poiſon operates. Though 
the Perſons bit have no Inclina- 
tion to dance, and ſay, They have 
not Strength to do it, till they 
hear the Muſick : As for the Rea- 
ſon, therefore, of their ſtarting up 
at the firſt Noiſe of the Inſtru- 
ment, it muſt be conſidered, that 
muſcular Motion is no other than 
a Contraction of the Fibres from 
the arterial Fluid, making an Ef- 
ferveſcence with the nervous Juice, 
which, by the light Vibration and 
Tremor of the Nerve, is derived 
into the Muſcle. And thus there 
is a two-fold Effect and Operation 
of the Muſick, that is, upon the. 
Body and the _ : For, a _ 
Harmony excites lively Species o 
Joy Gladneſs, * al- 
ways accompanied with a more 
frequent and ſtronger Pulſe, or an 
increaſed Influx of the Liquor of 
the Nerves into the Muſcles, upon 
which, ſuitable Actions muſt im- 
mediately follow. As for the Bo- 
dy, ſince it was ſufficient to put 
the Muſcles into Action, to cauſe 
thoſe Tremours of the Nerves, by 
which their Fluid is alternately 
1 6 into the moving Fibres, 
is all one, whether it be done 
by the Determination of the Will, 
or the outward Impreſſion of the 
elaſtick Fluid; ſuch is the Air, and 
that Sounds are the Vibrations of 
it, is beyond Diſpute. Theſe, 
therefore, rightly modulated, may 
ſhake the Nerves as really as the 
Imperium Voluntatis can do, and 
cenſequently, produce the like Ef- 
fects. The Beneße of Muſick is 
not only their dancing to it, and 
ſo evacuating, by Sweat, a great 
Part of the inflammatory Fluid; 
but, beſides this, the repeated Per- 
K of the Air hereby made, 
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by immediate Contact, ſhaking the 
contractile Fibres of the Mem- 
branes of the Body, eſpecially thoſe 
of the Ear, which, being continu- 
ous to the Brain, do communicate 
their Tremblings to its Membranes 
and Veſſels; by theſe continued 
Succuſſions and Vibrations, the 
Coheſion of the Parts of the Blood 
is perfectly broken, and the Coa- 
eee prevented: ſo that the 

eat being removed by ſweating, 
and the Coagulation by the Con- 
traction of the muſcular Fibrillæ, 
the wounded Perſon is reſtored to 
his former Condition. 
- If any one doubts of this Force 
in the Air, he may conſider, that 
it is in Mechanicks demonſtrated, 
that the ſmalleſt Percuſſion of the 
ſmalleſt Body can overcome the 
Reſiſtance of any great Weight 
which is at Reft ; and that the 
languid Tremour of the Air, which 
is made by the Sound of a Drum, 
may ſhake the vaſteſt Edifices. 
But, beſides all this, we muſt al- 
low a great deal to the determi- 
nate Force, and particular Modu- 
lation of the trembling Percuffi- 
ons; for contractile Bodies may 
be acted upon by one certain De- 
gree of Motion in the ambient 
Fluid, though a greater Degree of 
it, differently qualified, may pro- 
duce nothing at all of the like 
Effect: this is not only very ap- 
parent in the common: ſtringed 
muſical Inſtruments tuned both to 
the ſame Height; but alſo in the 
Trick, which many have of find- 
ing the Tone or Note peculiarly 
belonging to any Wine-glaſs ; and 
by accommodating their Voice ex- 
actly to that Tone, and yet making 
it loud and laſting, they will make 
the Veſſel, tho“ not touched, firſt 
to tremble, and then burſt ; which 
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it will not do, if the Voice be too 
low, or too high. And this makes 
it no difficult Matter to conceive, 
why different Perſons, infected 
with this Venom, do require a dif- 


ferent Sort of Muſick, in order 


to their Cure, in as much as the 
Nerves and diſtractile Membranes 
have different Tenſions, and con- 
ſequently, are not, in like Man- 
ner, to be acted upon by the ſame 
Vibrations. 

The next Species of Poiſon, taken 
Notice of by this Author, 1s that 
of the Mad Dog, which induces 
pretty much the ſame Symptoms 
in time, with the Addition of an 
Hydrophotia, or Dread of Water. 
To underſtand which rightly, it is 
neceſſary to obſerve, that the Ra- 
ties, or Madneſs in a Dog, is the 
Effect of a Fever; and therefore, 
it is moſt common in exceſſive 
hot Weather, though ſometimes 
intenſe Cold may be the Cauſe 
of it : that no Dog, in this Caſe, 
ever ſweats ; from whence it fol- 
lows, that when his Blood is m a 
Ferment, it cannot, as in other 
Creatures, diſcharge itſelf upon the 
Surface of the Body, and there- 


fore, muſt of Neceſſity throw out 


a great Number of faline and 
active Particles upon thoſe Parts, 
where there is the moſt conſtant 
and eaſy Secretion ; and ſuch, next 
to the Milliary in the Skin in us, 
are the falival Glands : for this 
Reaſon, much more Spittle is ſepa- 
rated in a Dog, when mad, than 
at any. other IJ ime, and that very 
frothy, or impregnated with hot 

ſubtile Parts. ity 
Now, as what we every Day 
obſerve, that what is thrown out 
from Liquors, in a Ferment, is ca- 
pable of inducing the like Motion 
in another Liquor of the ſame 
Kind, 
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Kind, when duly mixed with it; 
ſo we may very well ſuppoſe in 
the preſent Caſe, that the Saliva, 
which is, of itſelf, one of the moſt 
fermentative Juices in Nature, be- 
ing turgid with fiery ſaline Par- 
ticles thrown into it out of the 
boiling Blood, when it comes, by 
Means of a Wound, to be incor- 
porated with the arterial Fluid of 
any one, does, by Degrees, raiſe 
5 app Yar Ferment in it: the 

fects of which will neceſſarily be 
moſt felt in thoſe Parts, which, be- 
ing tender, are the leaſt able to 
ref the Diſtenſion of the Blood- 
Veſſels; ſuch are the Stomach, 
and eſpecially the Brain : and here- 
upon Deliria, with maniacal and 
ſuch like Symptoms, will enſue. A 
Perſon, thus affected, may be ſaid, 
in a Degree, to have put on the 
canine Nature, though his Reafon 
be all this time untouched and en- 
tire, may bite, howl, &c. becauſe 
the like violent Agitation of the 
Blood in him, as was in the Dog, 
will preſent like Species, and con- 
ſequently (ſo far as their different 
Natures will allow) produce like 
Actions: Juſt as it hath been ob- 
ſerved, that Sheep, bitten by a 
mad Dog, havg ran at the Shep- 


herd, like ſo many Dogs, to bite 


him ; ſo much can an Alteration 
of Blood and Spirits do. And as 
a timorous Creature may be em- 
boldened, fo we oftentimes ſee 
Perſons couragious enough, by a 
Change made in the Blood by E- 
vacuation, that is, by Want of 
Force and Motion in that Fluid, 
made Cowards, in Deſpite of their 
Reaſon, ſo long as that Deſect is 
continued, : 

But the main Difficulty in this 
Caſe is, the Miſchief pgs 
itſelf ſo long after the Bite; 
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the Hydropholia. As to the for- 

mer, we are to conſider, that Fer- 
mentation being a Change made 

in the Coheſion of the Compound 
ing Parts of a Fluid, it is ſome- 
times a longer, and ſometimes a 

ſhorter Time, before this Altera- 

tion is wrought ; which Variety 

may either proceed from the dif- 
ferent Nature and Conftitution of 
the Ferment, or of the Liquor fer- 

mented, and a great Number of 
Circumſtances beſides : ſo that 

this Venom may be all the while 

doing its Work, though the Change 
made by it may not be ſo conſi- 

derable, as to be ſenſibly taken 
Notice of, till a long Time after. 
Nay, it may ſo happen, that the 
Ferment being weak, may not raiſe 
in the Blood any remarkable Agi- 
tation at all, till ſome accidental 
Alteration in the Body unluckily 
gives it an additional Force. As it 
is alſo obſerved, how much Heat 
concurs to heighten the Symp- 
toms from the Bite of. a Taran- 
tula. And this may probably be 
2 Caſe of thoſe in un this 
Halignity has not appeared, till 
ſix Rn Mad after the 
Wound. 

That we may underſtand the 
Reaſon of the Hydrophobia, it is 
to be remarked, that this Dread 
of Water does not come on, till 
the latter End of the Diſeaſe; that 
is, not till the preternatural Fer- 
mentation in the Blood is come 
to its Height; and, as in the Dog, 
ſo in the Patient, a great Quantity 
of fermentative Particles is thrown 
off upon the Glands of the Mouth 
and Stomach, as appears by foam- 


ing at the Mouth, Cc. as alſo, 


that this Fear is not from a Sight 
of Water: for, if the Veſſel be 
cloſe ſhut, and the Patient ſick 
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through a Quill, as ſoon as he taſtes 
it, he falls into Anguiſh and Convul- 
ſions. It is, therefore, highly pro- 
bable, if not certain, that this ſur- 
priſing Symptom proceeds from 
the intolerable Pain which any Li- 
quor taken at this Time induces, 
2 by its hurting the inflamed 

embranes of the Jaws in Degluti- 
tion, and partly by fermenting 
with thoſe active Particles diſcharg- 
ed by the Blood upon the ſtomachic 
Glands, and thus twitching and ir- 
ritating the nervous Membranes, 
that the very Memory of it gives 
Pain and Abhorrence : Nor will a- 
ny Body wonder how this Ferment 
ſhould cauſe ſuch Torment, who 
conſiders, how often even in choli- 
cal Caſes, Perſons are downright 
diſtracted by exceſſive Pain, from 
a Cauſe not unlike to this, that is, 
a corroſive Ferment in the Bowels, 
ſtimulating thoſe tender Membranes 
into ſpaſmodick and convulſive Mo- 
tions. , 

The moſt celebrated Cure in this 
_ Cafe is Cold-bathing, the Effects of 
which any one may be apprized of, 
by comparing what is ſaid under 
that Term, with what has been 
here ſaid of the Effects of Muſick. 

For what concerns thoſe Poiſons 
which proceed from Minerals, they 
all of them bear ſo much Analogy 
to what is made from Quickſilver 
in the common Sublimate, as to be 
underſtood by what is ſaid under 
that Head, (ſee Mercury ;) and they 
are all more or leſs dangerous, ac- 
cording as their Salts receive a dif- 
fering Force from the metallick 
Particles : For this Reaſon, as hath 
been obſerved, that the moſt viru- 
lent may be mitigated by breaking 
the Points of the ſaline Chryſtals ; 
ſo on the other Hand, the moſt in- 
nocent Minerals may become cor- 
rofive, by combining them with 
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Sals, as is ſeen in the ſeveral Pre- 
parations of Silver, Antimony, I- 
ron, c. | | 
Vegetable Poiſons may be under- 
pod by what is ſaid under Var. 
coticks, which ſee. But that veno- 
mous Exhalations are from poiſon- 
ous Minerals, is a Miſtake, be- 
cauie many of them are of a Na- 
ture ſo different from mineral Poi- 
ſons, that the very Subſtance from 
which they ariſe may not be hurt- 
ful, though taken into the Stomach 
itſelf. Theſe are all included in 
the Word Mephitis. The moit ce- 
lebrated of this Kind is that in /zaly, 


called La Grotta de Cani, which 


though it may not be univerſally 
applicable to any Mephitis whatſo- 
ever, yet it ſeems plainly to be the 
Caſe of moſt ; and where it is not, 
this ſimple Miichief will only be 
found to be complicated with ano- 
ther: And then {ome extraordinary 


Symptoms or Appearances, in the 


Animals killed, will eaſily make 
a Diſcovery of the additional Ve- 

nom and Malignity. 
This is a ſmall Grotta at the 
Foot of a Hill about eight Foot 
high, twelve long, and fix broad; 
from the Ground riſes a thin, ſub- 
tle, warm Fume, viſible enough to 
the Eye, which does pot ſpring up in 
little Parcels here and there, but in 
one continued Steam, covering the 
whole Surface of the Bottom ot the 
Cave; and has this remarkable Dif- 
ference from common Vapours, 
that it does not diſperſe itſelf into 
the Air, but quickly after its Riſe 
falls back again, and returns to the 
Earth, the Colour of the Sides of 
the Grota being the Meaſure of its 
Aſcent ; for ſo far it is of a darkiſh 
Green, but higher only common 
Earth, and this is but ten Inches ; 
ſo no Animal, if its Head be kept 
above this Mark, is injured by . ” 
a ut 
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But when a Dog, or any other Ani- 
mal, is forcibly held below it, or 
by reaſon of its Smallneſs cannot 
hold its Head above it, it preſently, 
like one ſtunned, loſes all Motion, 
falls down as dead, and has no more 
Sign of Life left than a faint beat- 
ing of the Heart and Arteries, 
which, if the Animal is left longer, 
ceaſes too ; but, if ſnatched out and 
laid in the open Air, ſoon comes to 
Life again, and ſooner if thrown 
into an adjacent Lake. Herein 
ſeems no Suſpicion of real Poiſon ; 
becauſe if there were, it would be 
impoſſible that Animals, taken out 
of the Grotta, ſhould ſo immediate- 
ly recover the Effects of it, with- 
out any remaining Appearance of 
Faintneſs, or ſuch Symptoms as 
they ſuffer who have breathed in a 
poiſonous Air. To underſtand, 
therefore, wherein this deadly Qua- 
lity conſiſts, it is needful to premiſe, 
that Life is the Circulation of the 
Blood: and the Regularity of it is 
the Meaſure of Health. Now all 
the Animal Operations and Offices, 
which proceed from this Circulati- 
on, are the Effects of ſeveral Secre- 
tions of Liquors, of very different 
Natures, out of the ſame fluid Maſs. 
It was, therefore, abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, that the Blood, before it be diſ- 
tributed to the Organs, ſhould be 
ſo broken, as that no Coheſion of 
its Parts ſhould hinder the Separa- 
tion of theſe Juices from it, when 
it arrives with a determinate Force 
at the Orifices of the ſecretory Veſ- 
ſels. This Work is done in its Paſ- 
ſage through the Lungs, by the re- 
peated Compreſſion of the Air in 
thoſe Bladders upon the Arteries, 
with wonderful Contrivance diſ- 

erſed among them ; (ſee Lungs.) 
Herein lies the Uſe and Neceſſity 
of Reſpiration, and the ſudden Miſ- 
chief of ſtopping it, in that the 
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ſelf, when compreſſed. Now 
fore, in the Caſe before us, the Va- 
pour is one continued and uninter- 
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whole Maſs of Blood being to 


this Way, upon a Check here, there 
preſently enſues a Stagnation, that 


is a Ceſſation of all animal Func- 


tions, or Death; which will be 


the more ſpeedy, if not only no 
Air is inſpired, but in the Room of 


it, a Fluid of a quite different Na- 


ture. 


Wherefore, it muſt be obſerved 


alſo, that this good Effect of the 
Air is performed by its Elaſticity; 
and that no Fluid whatſoever be- 
ſides is elaſtick, at leaſt to any con- 
ſiderable Degree; that is, has a Fa- 
culty of expanding and dilating it- 


rupted Steam, and, after its Riſe, it 


ſoon falls down again; ſo that it 


has little or no Mixture of Air with 
it, or no Elafticity ; and is on 
the other Hand very heavy, when 
forſaken by the Force of the Heat 
that drove it upwards. So that A- 
nimals in this Mace do, inſtead of 
3 2 Fumes, that is, 
a thin wa apour, impregnated 
_ ſuch Partides as 3 
united together, compoſe ſolid and 
heavy Maſſes; Gon yt far from 
helping the Courſe of the Blood 
through the Lungs, that itrather ex- 
pels the Air out of the Yeficule, and 
{traitens the Paſſage of the Blood- 
Veſſels, by its too great Gravity: 
Whereupon the Bladders are relax- 
ed and ſubſide, and the Circulation 
is immediately * interrupted. But 
when the Animal is in time remo- 
ved out of this Steam, that ſmall Por- 
tion of Air which does after every 


Expiration remain in the Yeficule, 


may be powerful enough to drive 
out this noxious Fluid; eſpecially if 
the Head of the Creature be held 
downwards, that ſo its Gravity may 


forward its Expulſion ; or it be 


thrown 


ere 
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thrown into Water, which by aſ- 
1 the account of its 
Coldneſs, the Contraction of the 
Fibres promotes the retarded Cir- 
culation; as is every Day experi- 
enced in ſwooning Fits. 

Another Species of Poiſon, or 
Venom, is that by which ſome Fe- 
vers, and thoſe Diſeaſes which are 
called Peſtilential, are communi- 
cated to others; in which Caſe it 
is to be remembered, that ſuch In- 
fection hap not till the latter 
End of the Diſtemper, that is, when 
the fermenting Blood has thrown 
off great Quantities of active fer- 
mentative Particles upon the Glands 
of the moſt conſtant and eaſy Se- 
cretion : ſuch as thoſe in the Sur- 
face of the Body, and the Mouth 
and Stomach. By this means, there- 
fore, the Matter of inſenſible Per- 
ſpiration, and the Sweat is impreg- 
nated with theſe Miaſmata 80 
that the ambient Air becomes filled 
with them ; whereby not only ſome 
may infinuate themſelves into the 
Blood of a found Perſon thro' the 
Pores of the outward Skin, but alſo 


in Inſpiration thro' the Membranes | 


of the Lungs : And thus the like 
Ferment will be raiſed here, as was 
in the originally diſtempered Sub- 
jet. This may be one, but there is, 
1 another more dangerous 

anner of Infection, by the Breath 
of the Diſeaſed taken in by a By- 
ſtander, eipecially in the laſt Mo- 
ment, ſeizing the Stomach, and 
fixing a Malignity there. For it is 
upon this Score, that thoſe who 
are inſected do preſently complain 
of an extreme Pain and Nauſea in 
the upper Orifice of the Stomach. 
Herein lies the Difference of Con- 
tag ion from the firſt Invaſion of 
m-lignant Diſeaſes ; the Effects of 


the one are the Cauſe and Begin- Sid 


ning of the other; and therefore, 
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it is no Wonder, if, tho' the Symp- 
toms of the former are, by a gra- 
dual Increaſe, wrought up to their 
Height, they do, however, in the 
latter, even at the very firſt, diſcover 
their IIl-nature and Violence; and 
like a reinforced Enemy, by ſurer 
Strokes, make quicker Diſpatch, 
And this is undoubtedly the Reaſon 
for the great Increaſe of Funerals 
in Flagues, in that one Death is 
thus added to another. 

Polarity : That Property of the 
Magnet, or of a Piece of Iron, to 
point towards the Poles of the 
World, is thus called. 

Polium, is an Ingredient in the 
Theriaca Andromachi, but is not 
remarkable enough, upon any other 
Account, to be worth notice. 

Pollen, expreſſes ſomewhat in a 
finer Powder, than what is com- 
monly underſtood by Farina. 

Pollex, the Thumb, or great Toe. 
See Digitus. | 

Pollution Nocturnal, is an invo 
luntary emiſſion of Seed, from too 
great a Turgeſcency of the Seminal 
Veſſels, or from the Seed's being 
too thin and irritating, or from a 
Weakneſs of the Parts. 

Polyanthos, or Polyanthium, from 
wog, multus, many, and avbos, 
Flos, a Flower, is any Plant bear- 
ing 2 Flowers. 

olychreflon, u νεα , ad 
multa utilis, the ſame 1 Polyphar- 
macon, a Medicine of many Vir- 
tues, or that will cure many Diſ- 
eaſes. It hath, therefore, been con- 


ceitedly given to many Preparations 


and Compoſitions, which have been 
far from deſerving ſuch Encomium, 
and ſome of which yet remain in 
the common Dif] ries. 
Polinon, from wow;, multus; and 
Nane, angulus, is a Figure of many 


es 


Polypetalous, from wrong, multus, 
F many, 
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many, and ctrabe, Felium, a geſt Fruit, and are covered with ® 


Leaf. See Plant. 

Piolhpus, movers, having many 
Feet, ſigniſies any thing in general 
with this Property, as tne Mille- 


fedes ; tho! there is another Animal 


to which it is moſt particularly ap- 
ty deſcribed by Aldrowandus ; 

t figuratively it 15 transferred to 
ſomething in an human Body, as 
a Swelling in the Hollow of the 
Noſtrils, called often a Sarcoma ; 
many Inftances of which are to be 
met with in the Hiftories of Phy- 
fick ; but it is more latterly alſo 
applied to a tough Concretion of 
grumous Blood in the Heart and Ar- 


teries, ſometimes adhering to the 


Coats of the Veſſels where it is 
formed, and at others not ſo, when 
it is called Pendulous. In the Lyp- 
fick Tranſactions for the Year 1684, 
there is the Hiſtory of a Polypus in 
the Kidnies ; and Ruyſch gives the 
Figure of a fleſhy Po/ypus taken out 
of the Womb. 

Polyſpermous, from xc, mul- 
tus, much, and onitqua, Semen, 
Seed. Thoſe Plants are thus called 
which have more than four Seeds 
ſucceeding each Flower, and this 
without any certain Order or Num- 
ber. Theſe Mr. Ray makes to be a 
dliſtinct Kind of Herbs, calling em 
Herbæ Semine nude Polyſperme :; 
where by Semine nudo are meant 
ſuch Seeds as do not put off ſponta- 
neouſly the Integuments or Cove- 
rings, which they either have, or 
appear to have, but fall off covered 
with it from the Mother- plant. 

Pomatum, from Pomum, an Ap- 
ple, an Ointment wherein Apples 
are a conſiderable Part ; but what 1s 
now made under that Name, quite 
leaves them out. 

Pomiferous, from Pomum, an Ap- 
ple, and fero, to bear; thoſe Plants 
are thus called which have the lar- 


thick hard. Rind, by which 

are diſtinguiſhed from the Bacci- 

ferous, which have only a thin Skin 

over the Fruit. * Prog | 
Pompholix, ſignifies a or 

Bladder, containing nothing but 


Vapour, which ſeems to be the 


Reaſon why this is ſometimes called 
Nil, or Nihilum, Nothing; be- 
cauſe it is a fine ſubtile Matter that 
riſes and ſticks to the upper Part of 
the Furnace in the making Braff. 
It very much reſembles Tutty, and 
is frequently called white Tutty. 
It is cooling and drying, and uſed 
as an Ingredient in the Ungauentum 
Diapompholigos. 

Pomum Adami, a Protuberance 
in the Fore- 
Some fancy to call it by this Name 

na ſtrange Conceit, that a Piece 
of the forbidden Apple, which Adam 
eat, ſtuck by the Way, and was an 
Occaſion of it. 

Pons Variolii, Variolus's Bridge, is 
a Proceſs in the Brain, thus called 


becauſe Varolius was the firſt that 


took notice of it. i 

Poples, is that Part where the 
Thigh is joinꝰd to the Tibia. Whence, 

Poflitæus, is a Muſcle that ariſes 
from the external and inferior Pro- 
tuberance of the Thigh-Bone ; and, 
paſling over the Joint obliquely, is 
mſerted into the ſuperior and in- 
ternal Part of the Tibia. This aſ- 
ſiſts in bending of the Leg, and 
turns it inwards. 

Poplitæa Vena, is alſo a Vein 
running under the Ham. 

Popularis Morbus, popular Diſ- 
eaſe, is the ſame as Epidemict ; 
which ſee. > 

Populeon, the Name of an offici- 
nal Ointment from the Poplar 
Leaves, which are its chief Ingredi- 


ent. Paracelſus will have it, that | 


this mixed with. any purging Elec- 
tuary 
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tuary, and applied to the Feet, will 

operate like Cd taken in 
e common Way. 

Piori, Pores, are ſmall Interſtices 
between the Particles of Matter 
which conſtitute every Body, or be- 
tween certain Aggregates or Com- 
binations of them. The moſt ſolid 
Bodies have ſome Kind of Pores, 
otherwiſe all would be alike ſpeci- 
fically heavy. Sir 1/aac Newton has 
ew that Bodies are much more 
rare and porous than is commonly 
believed. Water is 19 times light- 
er, and conſequently rarer, than 
Gold: And Gold itſelf is ſo rare, as 

very readily, and without the leaſt 

poſition, to tranſmit the magne- 
tick Efiuvia, and eaſily to it 

ick-ſilver into its Pores, and to 
let Water paſs thro' it: For a con- 
cave Sphere of Gold hath, when fil- 
led with Water, and ſoddered up, 
upon prefling with a great Force, 
let the Water ſqueeze thro it, and 
ſtand all over its Out- ſide in Multi- 
tudes of ſmall Drops like Dew, with- 
| out burſting or cracking the Gold: 

Whence it may be concluded, that 

Gold hath more Pores than ſolid 

Parts, and by Conſequence, that 
Water hath above 40 times more 
Pores than Parts. The Magnet 
tranſmits its Vertues without any 
Diminution or Alteration, thro* all 
cold Bodies that are not magnetick, 
as Gold, Silver, Braſs, Glaſs, Water, 
Sc. The Rays of Light, let them 
be either Bodies actually coming to 

us from the Sun, or only Motions or 

Impreſſions apon the Medium, move 
in right Lines, and are hardly ever, 

unlefs by Chance, reflected 
back again in the ſame right Line 

after Woe Impingence upon Ob- 
jects; and yet we ſee that Light is 
tranſmitted to the greateſt Diſtances 
through pellucid Loches and that 


in right Lines. Now how Bodies 
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ſhould have Pores ſufficient for 
theſe Effects, may be difficult to 
conceive, but not impoſſible: For 
Sir 1/aac Newton hath ſhewn, that 
the Colours of all Bodies ariſe from 
their Particles being of ſuch a 
determinate Size or Magnitude. 
Wherefore if we - conceive thoſe 
Particles to be ſo diſpoſed as that 
there is as much Poroſity as there 
is Quantity of Matter; and in like 
Manner thoſe Particles to be com- 
poſed of others much leſs, and 
that theſe have as much interſperſ- 
ed Vacuity or Space as their Quan- 
tity of Matter amounts to; ſo 
on till we come to ſolid Particles 
without Pores: Then if in any Bo- 
dy there be 3 (for Inſtance) of theſe 
Sizes of Particles, and that the laſt 
be of the Solid, or leaſt Sort, that 
Body will have 7 times as much Va- 
cuity as ſolid Matter: If 4 ſuch De- 

es, and the laſt be leaſt and ſo- 
id, that Body will have 15 times 
as much Poroſity as Solidity : if 
gs ſuch Degrees, it will have 31 
times as much Space as Solidity; 
And if 6 Degrees then it will have 
63 times as much Vacuity as ſolid 
Matter. And perhaps, in the won- 
derful Conformation and Fabrick 
of natural Bodies, there may be o- 
ther Proportions of Space to Mat- 
ter to us wholly unknown ; whence 
it is poſſible there may be yet fur- 
ther greater Quantities of inter- 
ſperſed Vacuity. 

Porraceous, is ſaid of many things 
reſembling a Leek in Colour or 
Scent ; as of the Bile, or what is 
ſometimes diſcharged by Vomitting 
or Stool, and appearing of a green 
Colour. | 

Porta, The Vena Porta was fo 
called by the Antients, becauſe 
they thought that it brought the 
Chyle, by its meſeraic Branches- 


from the Inteſtines to the Liver, 


thro! 


j _ 


na. a a 


thro' whoſe Subſtance tis ſpread. 
As it ariſes out of the Liyer, it re- 
ceives two ſmall Veins from the 
Vefica Fellis, called Cyftice Gemell e, 


one from the Stomach called Ga- 


ftrica Dextra ; then advancing a lit- 
tle to the left, its Trunk divides in- 
to two Branches, of which the leaſt, 
called Ramus Splenicus, goes to the 
left 8 and the great- 
eſt, called Me/entericus, goes to the 
right, The Ramus Splezitus, ſo 
ed, becauſe it carries the Blood 
from the Spleen, receives two 
Branches, called Gaſtrica Minor, & 
Major, which are ſpread thro' all 
the Stomach. A Branch of the Ga- 
firica Major, makes the Coronariæ 
Stomachice at the upper Orifice of 
the Stomach. It receives three 
Branches more, two from the O- 
mentum and Colon, and the third 
from the Pancreas. 
Then the Splenicus divides into 
two Branches; the one ſuperior, 
the other inferior. 

The ſuperior receives the Va- 
Breve, ſome other Branches 
which come from the Spleen. 

The inferior receives two Bran- 
ches, viz. the Epiplois Siniſtra, which 
is ſpread thro' the Back- part of the 
Omentum, and that Part of the 
Colon which is under the Stomach. 
The other Branch is the gr ay cr} 
plois Siniſtra, which is alſo ſpread 
upon the Omentum, and upon the 
Stomach, It makes ſometimes the 
Vena Hæmorrboidalis Interna. The 
reſt of this inferior Branch comes 
from the Subſtance of the Spleen. 

The right Branch of the Porta, 
called Vena Meſenterica, before it 
divides, receives the Gaftro-Epiplois 
Dextra, which is ſpread in the O- 
mentum and lower Part of the Sto- 
mach, as alſo the Inteſtinalis, which 
comes from the Duodenum and the 
Fejunum ; it receives ſome Bran- 


* 


ches from the Omentum and Par- 
creas. 

Then the Meſenterica dwides in- 
to three great Branches which run 
betwixt the Duplicature of the Me- 


ſenterium ; two of them come from 


the right Side, which divide into 
fourteen Branches, and theſe are a- 

in divided into an Infinity of o- 
— leſs, which are _ Meſerai- 
cæ ; creep upon the "Fejunum, 
Tum, Cor, and part _ the Co- 
on. | 
The third and laſt Branch of the 
Vena Meſenterica is ſpread thro* the 
Middle of the Mz/enterium, to that 
Part of the Colon which is on the 
left Side to the Rectum, down to 
the Anus, where it forms the He- 
morrhoidales Interna. See Fecur. 

Portio Dura. See Nerve. 

Porus Biliaris, the Gall-Paſſage. 
_—_— RE 

ofitive Levity. on . 

Ps Quantities, are ſuch as 
are of a real and poſitive Nature, 
and either have, or are ſuppoſed to 
have, the affirmative or tive 
Sign ＋ before them, which is al- 
ways uſed in Oppoſition to the ne- 

tive Quantities, which are defec- 
tive, and have this Sign — before 
them, 

Poſtulatet, or Demands, are ſuch 
eaſy and ſelf-evident Propoſitions, 
as need no Explanation or IIluſtra- 
tion to render them more plain ; as 
that a right Line may be drawn 
from one Point to another, Ce. 
which are often afſumed for Diſ- 
patch in common Demonſtrati- 
ons. 

Potential Cold, is a relative Qua- 
lity, ſignifying that ſuch a Thing 
is not cold to the Touch, but in its 
Effects and Operation, if taken in- 
wardly. And this is ſuppoſed to a- 
riſe from the Size, Shape, Cc. of 
its component Particles, which 2 
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ſome Check or Retardation to the 
Blood's Motion, whereby it is leſs 
itated, and upon which the ſen- 
ile Parts of the Body are not fo 
briſkly ſtruck by it: The Percep- 
tion of which Imminution, or 
Change of Motion in the 
of Feeling, is called Cold. Hence 
every Thing that leſſens the Mo- 
tion of the Blood, with relation to 
the Senfation before made, is cold, 


and every Thing which encreaſes it 


may be called 

Potential Heat. See above. 

. Potion, is a Form of Medicine in 
2 Draught, to be taken at one 
_ 

; Poteftates, Or, 

- Powers, in P are from 
a Combination or Union of the eſ- 
ſential Oils with the Spirit of any 
Plant, wherein it is ſuppoſed are 
contained all its principal Vertues, 
on which account it has.this Name. 
Pouers, in Algebra, are Num- 
bers arifing from the Squaring or 
Multiplication of any Number by 
elf, and then that Product by the 
Root, or firſt Number *gam; and 
the third Product by the Root a- 
gain, and fo on ad inſnitum : as 2 
4, 8, 16, 32, Sc. where 2 is cal- 
led the Root, or firſt Power, 4 is 
che Square or ſecond Power, 8 is 
the Cube or third Power, 16 the 
Biquadrate or fourth Power, Qc. 
And theſe Powers, in Letters or Spe- 
cies, are expreſſed by repeating the 
Root as often as the Index of the 
Power expreſſes; as 2 is the Root 
ar firſt Power, aa the Square or 
ſecond, aaa the Cube, and ſo on: 
Though ſometimes they are thus 
marked, ar , c. 

- Poavers, in Mechanick, are the 
five Mechanick Powers, which ſee. 
The Force alſo or Strength, brought 
for removing any Weight any 


Engine, is called the Power, And 
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the Deſign of Mechanicks is to 
teach Men, how to add ſuch a fit- 
ting Supplement to the Power, as 
that it may move any Weight re- 
wred, with as much Facility, 
heapneſs, and in as little Room 
as may be. 

Praxis Medica, is that Part of 
Medicine, which inſtructs us how 
to diſcover a Diſeaſe, when preſent 
in the Body, and to order the pro- 
9 Remedies for ec 

ræcipitantia, æcipito, to 
throw down ; theſe 8 

Precipitation. This is that Pro- 
ceſs by which Particles, after ha- 
ving floated, and been ſuſpended 
ſome Time in a Menfiruum, do at 
length fink to the Bottom. Theſe 
Particles ſometimes precipitate, of 
their own accord, but oftner by the 
Aſliſtance of ſome other Liquor 
dropp'd into the Menſ aum. The 
Reaion of the Deſcent in both Caſes 
is the ſame. 

It may be eaſily conceived, from 
what has been ſaid in Digeſt ion, how 
Fluids may be made to ſuſtain Bo- 
dies ſpecifically heavier than them- 
{elves ; namely, by making the Re- 
ſiſtance, ariſing from the Coheſion 
of the Parts of the Fluid, equal to 
the Exceſs, which there is of ſpe- 
cifick Gravity, in thoſe Bodies above 
the Men/iruum. And it has been 
ſhewn, that this Reſiſtance is pro- 
portional to the Surface of the — 
puſcles. Therefore, a contrary Con- 
dition to this is all that is requiſite, 
that they may be ſuſtained no long - 
er; or, which is the ſame Thing, 
that they may be lates : 
Namely, that the Tenacity of the 
Menſtruum be not proportional to 


the Gravicy of the Corpuſcles. And 
this may be produced two Ways. 
In the firit Place, Precipitation 
generally follows upon cropping in 
or, 
b 


Y 


a Liquor ſpecifically lighter, 


by this Mixture, the Gravity of the 
Menſtruum, which always is propor- 
tional to the compound Gravities 
of both Liquors, becomes lighter. 
The Menſtruum being thus diluted, 
the Force of Coheſion is alſo weak- 
ened, ſo that it is not able to refiſt, 
or bear up the Bodies diſſolved in tt : 
Hereupon, the Æguilibrium being 
taken off, they are precipitated by 
the Force of their Gravity. Juſt 
in the fame Manner as Hydrometers, 
which are eaſily 12 0 
upon pouring in a 0 
oy burni y Spirits, fink to the 
Bottom of the Glaſs. And this does 
not only agree very exactly with the 
Laws of Mechanicks, but likewiſe 
with Experiments themſelyes. Thus 
x, of Sal Ammoniac does very 
plentifully precipitate the Filings 
of Metals, which are diſſolved in 
acid Men/truums, tho' it be abun- 
dantly lighter than any of them. 
The ſame thing is done quicker by 
Spirit of Wine, whoſe Gravity 1s 
known to be almoſt the leaſt of any. 
By this Spirit alſo all Salts, which 
are ſuſpended in Water, are precipi 
tated, and ſo unite into Chryſtals. 
So, if you drop in diſtilled Vine 
the Droſs of Antimony, diffuſed in 
Water, it falls to the Bottom, and af- 
fords the golden Sulphur, After the 
ſame manner Water, Vinegar, &c. 
makes a Precipitation from Acids, 
tho' more ſparingly. Nay, Acids 
themſelves being poured upon o- 
thers, which are heavier, will pre- 
cipitate whatever is ſwimming in 
them. Thus, Spirit of Salt precipi- 
tates either Lead, Copper or Tin, 
diſſolved in Oil of Vitriol. So little 
Need is there for Alkali's in this 
Buſineſs, tho all the Chymiſts have 
unanimouſly contended for them, 
as abſolutely neceſſary. | 
In the ſecond Place, Precipitation 
will ſucceed as well, if there be ad- 
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ded a heavier Liquor to the Men- 
For the Particles of this 
Liquor, what with their Weight, 
and what with the Impetus they ac- 
quire in their Deſcent, carry down 
and fink all the ſolid Corpuſcles they 
meet with in their Way. So that the 
Corpuſcles being. thus forced down, 
and kept there by this adventitious 
Liquor, cannot mount up into their 
former Situation. And if any one 
has a Mind to try the Truth of this 
Reaſon by NN there are 
enough to co it: For not onl 
acid Spirits, but Water alone, w 
precipitate Tinctures of Vegetables 
extracted by Spirit of Wine. And 
the very ſame Tinctures, extracted 
with Water or Wine, are precipita- 
ted very copiouſly by acid Spirits, 
which are heavier. Aſter this 
Manner Metals, which are diſſolved 
in Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, are pre- 
cipitated with Oil of Vitriol, or Spi- 
rit of Nitre. The ſame Bodies, tho* 
ſuſpended in Agua Fortis, are eaſily 
ecipitated with Oil of Vitriol, or 
ezoartick Spirit of Nitre, And this 
very Oil, if poured upon Sal wola- 
tile Oleaſum, or any other Solution 
of Salt, ever ſo much ſaturated, does 
not only fink the ſmaller Particles, 
but converts almoſt the whole Li- 
_ into Salts. * when theſe 
iquors are upon one ano- 
ther, the Safts, v wich which they 
abound, being put into Motion by 
their attractive Force, run mutually 
to embrace one another; and, be- 
cauſe they don't recoil far back after 


the Congreſs, they are at length ſo 
united, as to become, like a Solid, 
there being very little Phlegm re- 
maining. The ſame may hkewiſe 


be obſerved in Tartarum Vitriola- 
tum. In making all theſe ri- 
ments, there happens ſuch a Con- 
fit and Efferveſcence, as evaporates 


almaſt all the Moiſture, with hich 
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the Salts are diluted. And upon this 
depends the Rationale of Chimical 


e a Thing ot very great 
Conſequence in the Buſineſs of Pre- 
Cipitation. Nor can we account 
for Oil of Tartar's precipitating 
Bodies diſſolved in Acids, any o- 
therwiſe than from its making a 
Kind of Coagulum with theſe Cor- 
ray and thereby being too 
vy tor, and exceeding the 'Tena- 
city of the Menſtruum. 

Nor does Coagulation ſucceed 
only upon mixing of heavier Flu- 
ids, but it alſo very often promotes 
Precipitation, when the Gravity 
of the inftilled Liquor is intirely e- 
qual to that of the Menſtruum, or but 
very little different from it. And 
this Agglutination of Parts is to 
be ſeen in many Liquors, but moſt 
of all in ſaline ones. Thus Spirit of 
Sal Armoniact, Spirit of Hartſhorn, 
and human Blood, Sal Yelatile Oleo- 
ſam, whoſe Gravities are nearly the 
ſame as that of common Water, pre- 
cipitate the Solution of Sublimate 
very plentifully, as you may obſerve 
in making the white Precipitate of 
Mercury. In which riment, 
the Increaſe of the Weight gives a 
ſufficient Indication of an Union of 
thoſe Salts, which are pretty copi- 
ous in the Sublimate, and Liquors 
which are poured upon it : For that, 
which ſubſides at the Bottom, ex- 
ceeds in Weight the Sublimate 
which was at firſt put in. Likewiſe 
the Magiſteries of Vegetables, ex- 
tracted by Precipitation, do con- 
firm this Account of Coagulation ; 
for theſe have a greater ſpecifick 
Gravity than the Powders of the 
Plants. This additional Weight, 
therefore, is to be imputed to the 
Particles of the Liquors, with which 
Precipitation is performed. 

Precordia, from pre, before, and 
xafdla, Cor, the : the Fore- 
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part of the Region of the Thorax is 
thus called. | 

Præcunſores, Fore-runners, is by 
Paracelſus, and ſome of his Fol- 
lowers, uſed for the antecedent 
Sign of a _ . 

rædiction, foretelling the future 
Events of a Diſeaſe. 

Pregnant, is when the Female of 
any Species goes with Young. 

Preparantia Vaſa. See Genera- 
tion Parts of, proper to Men. 

Præputium, the Fore-skin. See 
Generation Parts of, proper to Men. 

Præſtigiæ, were certain magical 
Inchantments, or Tricks, where- 
with ſome pretended to drive away 
Diſeaſes : but ſuch Practice hath 
been deteſted by all rational Phy- 
ſicians. 

Pret. Nat. and P. Na. are ſome- 
times put for preternatural. | 

Preſfbyte, from wyioflvs, ſenex, 
old, is a Diſtemper of the Eyes 
which old People are moſt ſubject 
to, wherein the Globe of the Eye 
falls ſo flat, that the viſual Rays paſs 
the Retina before they unite, where- 
by there can be no diſtin Viſion, 
ſince the diſtin Baſe falls too far 
off beyond the Retina. This De- 
fect is, therefore, to be helped only 
with convex Glaſſes or SpeQtacles, 
which will make the Rays converge 
ſooner, and if they are well fitted, 
exactly on the Retina. 

Priapiſmus, the ſame as Tentigo, 
is continued painful Erection of the 
Yard ; from F 3 

Priapus, which ſometimes is 
for yes che Penis. 5 

Prime Vie, firſt Paſſages; are 
the Stomach, Inteſtines, and their 
Appendices. 

rincipia, Principles or Elements. 
It is plain, that the common Matter 
of all mixed Bodies is the ſame ; 
and that the Matter which compoſes 
one Body, in no reſpect differs _ 
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that which compoſes another, but 
in Figures and Bulks, and what 
from thence ariſes: And therefore 
in the moſt ftrit Senſe there can 
be but one univerſal Principle, 
ix. Matter. 

But as compounded Bodies, un- 
der the Management of Pharmacy, 
appear reſolvable into Parts ſeem- 
ingly homogenous and ſimple; 
_ Thoſe Parts have been contended 
for as true Principles. They are 
termed, 1. Spirit, or Mercury. 2. 
Sulphur, or Oil. 3. Salt. 4. Water, 
or Phlegm. And, 5. Earth. 

The firit three, by ſome chymi- 
cal Writers, are termed active Prin- 
ciples, and the two laſt paſſive ; but 
with how much Impropriety, any 
one will ſee, who conſiders the fore- 
gong, and has any tolerable Idea 
of Matter in general. For there can 
be no Principle of Action therein, 
but a mutual Inclination of Bodies to- 
Wards one another ; and that as : 
is in Proportion to the 
Matter in all Bodies, let them exiſt 
under what Modifications ſoever, 
there can be no Alteration made of 
this univerſal Property. And there- 
fore any Diviſion of Matter into 
what, for Diſtinction- ſake from any 
other Diviſions, may be called Spi- 
rit, does not give it any Properties 
inconſiſtent with this general Law; 
and conſequently ſuch Diſtinction is 
not only chimerical, but abſurd: 
Notwithſtanding it has occaſioned 
many pretty Amuſements from Per- 
ſons of a fitter Talent for ſpeaking 
than thinking. But we ſhall be bet- 
ter ſet right in this Matter, by 
taking a View of theſe five Sub- 
diviſions, and examining how far 
it may be of Uſe to conſider them 
as Principles. 

By Spirits is underſtood the moſt 
fine and ſubtile Parts of Bodies, 
Which is diſcoverable by its Volati- 


Nuantity of 


Portion of volatile Salts. 
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lity and Quickneſs to the Smell 


Taſte, and in Diſtillation riſes firſt, 


Now if this be ſaid to be an active 
Part of Matter, with regard to its 


Facility of Motion, in Compariſon 
to groſſer and more bulky Parts g 


it 7 4 ſomewhat intelligible. 


But the ſeveral Parts of a ſpirituous 


Body, conſidered in themſelves, 
have no more a Power of Motion or 
Action, than as they are, in common 
with all other Bodies, under the In- 
fluence of the Laws of Attraction. 
By the Lightneſs of this Sortment 
of Matter, which for manifeſt Rea- 
ſons ſubjects it to riſe and be upper- 
moſt where it can get looſe, it is, 
that thoſe Subſtances wherein it 
moſt abounds, are moſt liable to in- 
teſtine Motion : and, if it makes its 
eſcape, leaves them in that State 
we call Corruption.. This often 
happens in animal and vegetable 
Subſtances ; but Minerals have fo 
very little of it in their Compoſiti- 
on, that they are not by much fo 
ſubje& to change. 

What paſſes under this Name in 
Pharmacy, cannot, with any Strict- 
neſs be deemed a Principle, both as 
it is of different Kinds, as the Bo- 
dies from which it is produced dif- 
fer; and as it is in neither to be 
drawn entirely uncompounded. 
There are three very different ſorts 
under this Denomination ; the firſt 
is the Spirit of Animals, as what is 

rocured from Hartſhorn, This 
eems to be Salts, moſt capable of 
Exaltation, wrapped up in a ſmall 
Portion of Phlegm. The ſecond 1s 
the inflammable Spirit of Vegeta- 
bles, and what is by the 
Help of Fermentation. This ſeems 
in a great Meaſure to be a v 
ſubtile Oil, blended with a 
The laſt 
is what is forced from Vinegar 
triol, and ſuch like acid Subſtances 3 
os ge which 
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Which ſeems to be nothing elſe but 
very acid pungent Salts, put in Fu- 
OLE, 1 2 OGG in a 

Quantity of P 5; 
_. Sulphur 4 Oil 3 ſoft and 
unctuous, and the lighteſt Part of 
Bodies next to Spirit. From the 
different Proportions and Modifica- 
tions of this, it is ſaid, compound 
Bodies receive their different Smells 
and Colours; and that, by its Te- 
nacity, it is a Kind of Glue or Ce- 
ment to the other Principles ; 
whereby in thoſe Vegetables, 
wherein it moſt abounds, we find 


it preſerves them without much 
Change thro? all the Seaſons of the 


Year. It is very hard to affirm a 
Poſſibility of procuring this without 
2 Mixture of other Sortments : For 
in the lighter Oils of Vegetables, as 
Roſemary, Lavender, and the like, 
they appear to have a Mixture of 
Spirit or volatile Salt, by their Pun- 
sd ; and in others drawn from 
oods, as Guaiacum, Cinnamon, 
Sc. they ſeem to bring over with 
them Salts of a groſſer and more 
ſolid Nature, which makes them 
ſpecifically heavier than Water. 
Under the Denomination of Salt 
is to be underſtood moſt of that 
which gives Solidity to Bodies, is 
diſſolvable in Water, and affects 


the Taſte with a iar Pungency. 
But there are es ang A 
which paſs under this Name in Me- 
dicine; the fixed, the volatile, and 
the eſſential: The fix d is what re- 
mains after Calcination, which is 
rocured by diſſolving the ſaline 
arts of in hot Water, and 

evaporating it until the Salt is left 
dry at the Bottom; for that will 
Not rife in Vapour. This is called 
in the Shops a Iixivious Salt; and, 
it is feared, is more owing to the 
Fire for its Qualities, than the Plant 
*tis pre duced from: And therefore 
in 


Room of all of this Kind, 
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which are in the Shops titled the 
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Salt of ſuch peculiar Plants, ſome 
with very Reaſon ſubſtitute 
Salt of Tartar, But this will be bet- 
ter underſtood, by turning back to 
what is explained under the Term 
Calcination. This Volatile is what 
eaſily over the Helm; as the 
Salt of Animals. The Eſſential Salt 
is that which is obtained by Cryſ- 
talization from the Juices of Plants ; 
and this is of a Nature between the 
other two, and may moſt properly 
be termed eſſential, having no Ports 
uſed in its Production. 

If there be in a ſtrict Senſe any 
ſuch thing as a Principle, Salt is ſo; 
but then it muſt be that which is 
termed foſſile Salt, or Sal Gemmæ ; 
for this not only ap to be the 

lain Production of Nature, but to 


the moſt homogeneous and un- 


com led Part, Matter can be 
divided into. As for the Differen- 
ces taken Notice of between thoſe 
which paſs under the ſame Deno- 
mination, they may be owing to 
the different Contextures of thoſe 
Bodies, into whoſe Compoſition 
they are wrought up, whether Ve- 


getable or Animal. 
For che firſt A of thia 
is in Springs and Rivers, into which 


it is waſhed by ſubterraneous Cur- 
rents; thence by the Sun it is in 
ſome Meaſure exhaled in Vapour, 
from whence it returns again in 
Snow, Hail, and Dews: For com- 


mon Rain-water does not ſeem to 


partake of it, or in very ſmall Quan- 
tities, for Reaſons obvious to the 


Searchers into ſuch Cauſes, and too 


long to be explained here. From 
this Return, the Surface of the Globe 
is ſaturated with it, whence it reaſ- 
cends in the Juices of Vegetables ; 
and enters into all thoſe Producli- 
ons, as Food and Nouriſhment, 
which the Creation ſupplies, 5 


r 
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Now in the little Alteration this 
receives by its Entry into the Juices 
of moſt Plants, it is again capable 
of ſhooting into not great- 
ly unlike its primitive Form ; but 
the manifold Comminutions and 
Elaborations it undergoes in an A- 
nimal Body, it is ſo very far broke 


and divided, as to paſs for a Vola- 


tile, and bear very little Reſem- 
blance to what it was in its Origin, 
And that what undergoes this migh- 
ty Alteration can never be redu- 
ced into its original Form, may be 
much owing to the ſuphureous 
Particles which it wraps itſelf in, 
in its Paſſages thro' Animal Sub 
ſtances particularly : Which like- 
wile again confirms our former Con- 
jecture, that what paſſes for Spirit 
as a Principle, is no other than a 

Y ſubtilized Salt, with ſome 

ixture of an exalted Sulphur. 

This Diviſion of Matter does moſt 
abound with the Force of Attracti- 
er ity of its Particles; 
and therefore in Bodies where there 
is much of it, as there is in many 
Minerals, they are prodigiouſly 
hard and compact, and almoſt inca- 
bable of Decay or Alteration by 
Time. 

Phlegm or Water, is the common 
Vehicle or Diluter of all ſolid Bo- 
dies; and in Proportion to its Quan- 
tity in any Mixture, are the other 
more languid, or diſabled in their 
attractive Influences. It is much 
to be queſtioned whether this can 
be drawn by Diſtillation without 
ſome Mixture ; that which has the 
leaſt, muſt come neareſt to the Na- 
ture of a Principle; and upon that 
Account Rain-water is like to afford 
it moſt. In ſome Minerals, where 
there are none of the lighter Sort- 
ments, this comes over the Helm 
firſt ; as likewiſe from inodotous 
Vegetables, Ts 
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Mortuum, is that Part of a Bo- 


au which is left laſt in the Furnace, 


and is capable neither of bei 
raiſed by Diſtillation, nor diſſolv 
by Solution. 


Probe, from probo, to try; is a 
Surgeon's — 9 — to ſearch 
Wounds and Cavities. 

Problem, is a Propoſition which 
relates to Practice, or which pro- 
poſeth 8 to be done : as 
to make a Circle paſs thro' three 

ven Points not lying in a right 


ine, 

Proboſcis, a Snout; this is moſt 
ſtrictly apply'd to the Trunk of an 
Elephant, but is uſed alſo for the 
ſame Part in every Creature that 
bears any Reſemblance thereunto. 

Procatarctiet, and 

Procatarxis, from myoxanradpyu, 
an tegredior, to go before ; is the 
pre-exiſtent Cauſe of a Diſcaſe, 
which co-operates with others that 
are ſubſequent, whether internal or 
external ; as Anger, or Heat of Ch- 
mate, which bring ſuch an ill Diſ- 
2 of ths: es as occaſion a a 

ever : The ill Diſpoſition bein 
the immediate Cauſe, and the ba 
Air the procatarctict Cauſe. 

Proceſſus, ſrom procedo, to go 
out, are ſeveral Protuberances or 
Prominences of the Bones and other 
Parts of the Body, diſtinguiſhed ac- 
cording to the Parts they are in: 


Proceſſus Peritonæi, and, 

Proceſſus Vermiformis, c. which 
ſee under their reſpective Names. 
as alſo Apophyfis. 

Production, the ſame as Procgſſus. 

Procidentia Ani, the falling down 
of the Anus, is from a Relaxation 
of the Sphin&er of the Rectum, cal- 
led Spbincter Ani ; it is cured by 
Aſtringents, 
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Procidentia Uteri, the Falling 
down of the Womb, is from a 


Relaxation of the Ligaments which 
hold it in its Place ; its Cure is alſo 
in aftringent Baths, | 


Procreation, is every Species be- 
getting or propagating its own 
ikeneſs by Generation. 
Prodromus, is uſed in various 
Senſes, but chiefly by Phyſicians for 
any one Diſtemper that is often the 
Forerunner of another, as a Ver- 
tigo is frequently the Prodromus of 
an Apoplexy. 
Progerminus, is applied by M. A. 
Severinus, to ſuch Abſceſſes, as ariſe 
rather from a Redundancy of Hu- 
mors, than putrid Matter, as Muſh- 
rooms ſpring out of the Earth. 
Projection, is a Term uſed by the 
Chymiſts for ſuch a Change as Fer- 
mentation makes in Bodies, that is 
brought about inſtantaneouſly, and 
chiefly takes place in the Procefs 
for making the Philoſophers Stone ; 
if they are to be regarded. 
Proegumena, the ſame as Proca- 
tarfica, ſee Procatarctic. 
Profiuvium, a flowing, 
Kind of Flux, or Liqui 
tion. Whence, 
Profiuvium Ventris, a Flux of the 
Belly, is a Diarrhea, or a Dyſen- 
tery. 
Profundus Muſculus, the ſame as 
Perforans, which ſee. 
Prognefis, and 
Prognoſtica Signa, are Signs by 
which we know the Event of a Diſ- 
eaſe, whether it ſhall end in Life or 
Death, or be long or ſhort, &c. 
Hrojectiles, are ſuch Bodies as 
being put into a violent Motion by 
any great Force, are then caſt off or 
let go from the Place where they 
received their Quantity of Motion, 
and do afterwards move at a Diſtance 
fomit; as a Stone thrown out of 
one's Hand, or by a Sling, an Ar- 


is any 
Evacua- 
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row from a Bow, a Bullet from a 
Gun, &c. : 
There has been a great Diſpute 
about the Cauſe of the Continuation 
of the Motion of Projectiles, or 
what it is that makes them move 
after they part from the Force that 
began the Motion. The Peripa- 
teticks will needs have it, that the Air 
being by the Motion of the Hand of 
the Slinger, &c. put into a moſt 
violent Agitation, and forced rapid- 
ly to follow the Motion of the Stone, 
while it is accelerated in the Hand 
of the Slinger, doth, to prevent a 
Vacuum, preſs with all due Veloci- 
2 after the Stone when it parts 
m the Hand, and thruſts it for- 
wards as long as it can. But this 
Account ſeems very unconceivable; 
and there needs nothing more to 
ſolve the Motion of projected Bo- 
dies, but only to conſider, that all 
Bodies being indifferent to Motion 
or Reſt, will neceſſarily continue 
the State which they are put into, 
unleſs they are forced to change 
it by ſome other Force impreſſed 
upon them. Thus if a Body be at 
Reſt, ſo it will eternally abide, if no- 
thing move it; or if it be in Moti- 
on, ſo it will eternally move uni- 
formly on in the ſame right Line, 
if nothing ſtop it. Wherefore when 
a Stone is put into any Degree of 
Motion, by the Rotation of the 
Arm of the Man that flings it, what- 
ever Degree of Velocity it had ac- 
uired when it parted from the 


and, the ſame it would ever after 


keep if it moved in Vacus and had 
no Gravity : But becauſe it hath 
a Tendency, as all Bodies (by the 
Law of Nature) have, towards the 
Centre of the Earth, and is alſo re- 
ſiſted by the Air all along as it goes, 
in Proportion to its Velocity, it plaĩn- 
ly follows, that it muſt needs be 
both continually drawn wp mot 
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quently at laſt fall down to the 


Earth, and ſtop. 


The Line of Motion which a 


Body projected deſcribes in the Air, 
(abſtracting from the Reſiſtance of 
the Medium) is, as hath been pro- 
ved by Galilæus, and many others, 
and particularly, b 
Newton, Prop 


our Sir 1/aac 
. 4. Cor. 1. of his ſe- 


cond Book, the Curve of a Para- 
bola : which Line is alſo deſcribed 
by every deſcending Body. © 
hat if the Line 


He ſhews alſo, 


” BR” Gy. 
and alſo continually retarded in its 
3 Motion forwards, and 
conſe 


PR 9 
of Direction of the 8 Mo- ; 
tion of any Body, the Degree of 
its Velocity, and, at the Beginning 
the Reſiſtance of the Medium be 

ven, the Curve, which it will 
eſcribe, may be diſcovered, and 
vice verſa.” He ſaith alſo in Schol. 
Prop. X. Lib. 2. That the Line 
which a Projectile deſcribes in a 
Medium uniformly reſiſting the 
Motion, rather approaches to an 
Hyperbola than a Parabola. 

The learned Dr. Halley proves 
all Projectiles to deſcribe a Para- 
Bola thus: | 


F 


Let the Line & R F be the Line 


in which the Project is directed, 
and in which, by the firſt Axiom, 
under the Word Deſcent, it would 
move equal Spaces in equal Times, 
were it not deflefted downwards 
by the Force of Gravity. Let G B 
be the horizontal Line, and G C a 


Perpendicular thereto. Then the 
Line G R Fbeing divided into equal 
Parts, anſwering to equal Spaces of 
Time, let the Deſcents of the Pro- 
ject be laid down in Lines parellel 
to G C, proportioned as the Squares 
of the Lines, GS, GR, GL,GF, 
or as the Squares of the Times, z. e. 

Cc3 | + ot 


U, 
B, 


0 
to 
D, XT. BC, parallel 
G F; I fay, the 
are Points in the Curve deſcrib'd 
by the Projectile, and that the 
e is a Parabola. 
That the Points are in the Curve, 
is evident by Axiom 2. under the 
Word Deſcent of heavy Bodies, and 
the Part of the Deſcent G A, G D, 
GY, GC=ST, RY, LA, FB, 
being as the Squares of the Times, 
(by Pop. 2. under the Word De- 
ſeent) that is, as the Square of the 
Ordinates, HT, DV, TA, BC 
68, GR, GL, G F, the 
Spaces meaſured in thoſe Times, 
and there being no other Curve 
but the Parabola, whoſe Parts of 
the Diameter are as the Squares of 
the Ordinates, it follows, that the 
Curve deſcribed by a Projectile can 
be no other than a Parabola : and 
ſaying, as RV the Deſcent in any 
Time, is to R G or Y D the direct 
Motion in the ſame Time; ſo is 


2 


VD to a third Proportional or 


the Parameter of the Parabola to 
the Diameter & C, which is always 
the ſame in Projectiles caſt with the 
ſame Velocity: and the Velocity 
being defined by the Number of 
Feet mov'd in a Second of Time, 
the Parameter will be found by 
dividing the Square of the Velocity 
by 16 Feet 1 Inch, the Fall of a 
Body in the ſame Time. 

Pronatores Muſculi, are two in 
Number ; the firſt, 

Pronator Radii Duadratys, is a 
Muſcle of the Radius, which ariſeth 
broad and fleſhy from the lower 
and inner Part of the Ulzra; and 
paſſing tranſverſely over the Liga- 
ment that joins the Radius to 
Va, i; io inſerted into the ſuperior 


Pronator Radii Teres, which is a 
Muſcle, ſame call alſo Pronator ſu- 
perior Ratundus, and ariſeth fleſhy 
from the internal Extuberance of 
the Os Humeri, where thoſe bend - 


ing the „ and Fingers do a- 
rite ; and firmly adhering to the 
Flexor © Radialis, it deſcends 
obliquely downwards to its fleſhy 


Inſertion a little above the Radius, 
in the Middle, externally : Its Uſe 
is to move the Radius inwards, 

Propagation, the ſame as Procre- 
ation, which ſee ; it is alſo uſed by 
the Alchymiſts, for the Increaſe or 
Growth of Metals, as Libavius in- 
forms uus. 

Prephylafica, is that Part of Me- 
dicine which prevents the Attack 
of Diſeaſes, from wpoPuaaioow, pre- 


ſervo, to preſerve, 


' Propoſition, is any Thin 
ſed 2 proved * in Mathe. 
maticks or Phyſicks is 2 
called, either Theorem or Problem. 
Proftate. See Generation Parts 
of, proper to Men. | 

Protradtor, is an Inſtrument uſed 
by Surgeons, to draw out any fo- 
reign or 8 Bodies from 
a Wound or Ulcer, in the Manner 
as the Forceps. 

Pratuberance, any Elongation, or 
Extenſion of a Part whether natural 
or not, as the Apophy/es of the 
Bones, and the like. 

Pruniferous, are ſuch Trees or 
Shrubs, whoſe Fruit is pretty lar 
and ſoft, with a Stone in the Mid- 
dle 1 in which Kind the Flower 
adheres to the Bottom of the Baſe 
of the Fruit. 4 

Prurigo, and 

Pruritus, the Itch, or any Dry- 


neſs and Roughneſs of the — 


P'S 
cauſed by ſharp Humors, which 
ſtagnate in, and corrode the mi- 

iary Glands. 
feudes, ud doc, falſe or ſpurious, 
is therefore compounded with ma- 
ny Words in that Senſe, as 
Pſcudo-medicus, one who pre- 
to be a Phyſician, who is not 
really ſo ; and ſo of many other 
Things. 

Phlothroz, is an external Form 
of Remedy, uſed to take away Hair 
from the Body fl ifying the ſame 
with Depilatery, which ſee. 

Pfoas, is a Muſcle, that ariſeth 
from the internal Side of the tranſ- 
verſe Proceſſes of the Yertebre of 
the Loins, within the Abdomen ; 
and deſcending upon Part of the 
internal Side of the 1/ium, it is in- 
ſerted into the lower Part of the lit- 
tle Trochanter. 

Pſoas , ariſes fleſhy from 
the Inſide of the up 
the Loins, and it hath a thin and 
broad Tendon, which embraces the 
Pfoas of the Thigh, and which is 
inſerted into the Os Innominatum, 
where the Os Pubis and Zim join 
together. 

Pſora, a Scab or Tetter. Whence 

Phorica, are Medicines good a- 
gainſt Scabs, and cutaneous Erup- 


tions. 

Pſarophebalmia, is a ſcurfy Erup- 
tion upon the Eye - brows. 

2 ogica, ſo Schneider calls 
thoſe cines which ſuddenly 
raiſe the Spirits, in Faintings, and 
the like, as hare 
. Phchilogia, uxotoyia, is any 


* 


Treatiſe of the Soul, as that of 


Willis de Anima Brutorum ; from 
Jux, Anima, the Soul. 
Phebroluſia, or Phychrolutron, 
uxpoavoin, is the Cold Bath ; or 
waſhing in cold Water ; much uſed 
by the Ancients to reſtore the 
Tone of the Parts after warm 


Vertebræ of 


and the in 
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bathing, and to give a Firmneſ to 
the Bod | 


7. 
Phdrachium, is a pointed white 
Puſtule, or Tumor of the Skin, 
containing a ſerous Humour. 
Ptarmos, rag Sneezing 3 
whence 3 
Ptarmica, are the ſame as Ster. 
zutatores, Medicines which excite 
Sneezing. Bb 
Prerigium, from mwrigor, Ala, a 
Wing, 1s applied to ſeveral Parts 
of the Body which have any Re- 
ſemblance to Wings; as the Ptery- 


goides, which are deſcribed 


Aliformes Maſculi, which ſee. It 

is alſo a Term given, by ſome Sur- 

geons, to an Excreſcence of Fleſh 

round the Fingers, or Toes, as is 

often occaſioned by Whitloes. 

Prerygoid Proceſs, See Maxilli 
or 


4 . 

Piega Muſculi, from rigen, 
Ala, a Wing, and idee, Forma, 
Shape. There are two of theſe ; 
the one iuternal, which ariſes from 
the internal Part of the Pterygoid 
Proceſs, and deſcends to be — 
into the inferior Part of the internal 
Side of the lower Jaw, near its 
Angle; when it acteth, it draweth 
the Jaw to one Side ; and the other 
external, which ariſeth from the 
external Part of the ſame Proceſs 
and goes. backwards to be i 
between- the Condyloid Proceſs and 
the Corone on the Inſide of the 
1 This pulleth the lower 
aw 2 1 
Pteri ini, fr oY, 
2 Win 4 ges, La 
two Muſcles, the one external, 
which ariſes fleſhy from a ſmall 
Protuberance upon the Under-fide 
of the Body of the Os Spbenniales, 
and goes directly to be inſerted in- 
to the Hinder-part of the Uzula : 
„ Which ariſes from 
the ſame Protuberance of the Os 


Cc4 Sphenoiadesz 


1 des ; and growing into a 
round Tendon, which paſſes 
over a ſmall Proceſs, like a Hook, 


of the Proceſſus Pterigoideus, from 
thence reverting, it is inſerted into 
Part of the L When the firſt 
of theſe acteth, it pylleth the Uwula 
backwards ; when the ſecond con- 
tracteth, it pulleth it forwards, be- 
cauſe of the Pully through which 
its Tendon paſſes, which alters the 
Direction of its Motion; both 
which are neceſſary for the Articu- 
lation of the Voice, and in De- 
plutition, that nothing may regur- 
. into the Noſe, Sick is — 1a 
in by the Mouth. Theſe Muſcles are, 
by lome, called, the Sphenopalatinus 
and Spbenopharyngæus, from om, 
Cuneus, a Wedge, and apuys, OE- 
Jephagus, becauſe it ſtops the A- 
perture of the Gullet like 5 e ah 
and Pterygopalatinus, or Sphenopte- 
— from its Wing like Re. 
ſemblance upon the Palate. 


"out of the Glands ; and therefore, 
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Pulmonalis Arteria. See Artery,” 
Pulmonalis Vena. See Veins, 
Pulmo, the Lungs. e Lungs. 
Pul Veſſels, are all thoſe 

Veſſels which paſs through the 

Lungs. Fog 
Pulpa, Pulp, is the ſoft Part 

Fruit, Roots, or other Bodies, which 

is extracted by Infuſion, or Boiling, 

and is paſſed through a Sieve. 

 Pulſation, and ET 
Pulſe, Beſides what has been 

ſaid under Artery (which ſee) it 

15 neceſſary to be x" N with 

the Differences of Pulſes. An high 

Pulſe is either vehement or ſtrong ; 

but if the Dilatation of the Artery 

does not riſe to its uſual Height, 
it is called a /ow or weak Pulſe; 
but, if between its Dilatations, 
there paſſes more Time than is 
wont, it is called a Pulſe ; 
but, if leſs Time, it is called a quick 

Pulſe. Again, if the Coats of an, 

Artery feel harder than uſual from 

any Cauſe whatſoever, it is called 

an hard Pulſe ; but if, by any con- 
trary Cauſe they are ſof er, then it 
is called a %% Pulſe : fo that there 
ſe to be known, three 
different Kinds of Pulſes, to wit, 
an high and a /ow Pulſe, a quick 
and a /oww Pulſe, and a hard and a 


expreſs eyery ſuch Diſcharge, whe- /of Pulſe, If there are iuch as a 
ther it amounts quite to a Salivati- Aion and an heavy Pulſe, yet they 


ON, or not. 

Pubes, is the external Parts of 
the Pudenda, or Parts of Generati- 
on in both Sexes, and which, in 
adult Perſons, is covered, more or 
leſs, with Hair. | 

udendg. See parts of Generation 
" proper to Women, or Men. 

Pubis Os. See Ofſa Innominata. 

P a, ſtrictly ſignifies a Wo- 
man juſt after Delivery, or in Child- 
bed ; though ſome ule it for them 
while pregnant. 


Pug! 


4 is the eighth Part of an 


axe not diſtinguiſhable enough to 
be of any Moment to a Phyſician ; 
for a Pulſe is ui, when an Ar- 
tery continues in its Height of 
Dilatation a leſs Time than uſual, 
and heavy, when a greater Time; 
but that Difference is imperceptible 
to the Finger. For there are 3600 
Pulſes in a Man of maderate Health 
within the Compaſs of an Hour, 
fince every 
cond of a Minute, and ſome Part 
f that Second muſt be allotted 
for the Space of Time the Sides of 
aN 


Pulſe anſwers to the Se- 
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an Artery take before they come to 


their utmoſt Dilatation, and ano- 


ther Part for that Space in which 
they fall back to their natural Ca- 
pacities z all which muſt be within 
the Second of a Minute, or the 
3600th Part of an Hour, From 
| whence it is plain, that ſuch a Part 
of a Second of Time as is allotted 
for the Duration of the utmoſt Di- 
latation, muſt be ſo ſmall, that we 
cannot, by the Touch of our Fin- 

ers, diſtinguiſh any to be leſſer. 

hen an unequal and intermittin 
Pulſe are only Species of a guic 
and a //ow Pulte : for if the Quick- 
neſs or Slowneſs is always uniform 
to itſelf, it is an equal Pulſe ; but, 
if it be not uniform to itſelf, then 
it is unequal and intermitting. 

Pulfion, is the driving or impel- 
ling any Thing forward ; from 
pello, to drive. See Attraction and 
Elearicity. 

Piulverixation, from pulvis, Pow- 
der ; is the reducing any Thing to 
Powder. 
Pundtum Lac See Ca- 
runculæ Lach es. 

Punctum Saliens, the Leaping- 
point: That Speck in the a 
which is called the Tredale, and is 
obſerved firſt to have Motion in 
the Formation of the Chick, is thus 
called. 5 

Puncture, from pun 
is any Wound _ 
Inſtrument. . 

Pupilla, the Pupil. See E 7 

Purgantia, Purgatives; an 
 Purgation, from purgo, to cleanſe, 
to purge. See Catharticks. 

urification, the ſame as Depura- 
tion; the making any Thing fine, or 
clearing it from Droſs, or Fæces. 

Purpurea Febris, Purple Fever; 
3s a Fever with an inflamed Skin, 
particularly in the Face; and is 
moſt common amonglt Children, 


o, to prick, 
y a pointed 
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Purulent; what is turned into 
Matter, as in the Suppuration of a 
Tumor ; as, Ps 8 

Pus, ſignifies Snot, or any Thing 
* into Matter. e. 
US CO TOS 
in the -POX, or an | 
ns are thus called vo | 

utrefattion, from , Or p- 
tredo, 1 Ari, facio, 8 
make; is any kind of Fermentati- 
on, or inteſtine Motion of Bodies, 
as tends to the Deſtruction of that 
Form of their Exiſtence, which is 
ſaid to be their natural State. a 

Putrid Fever, is that kind of Fe- 
ver, where the Humours, or Part of 
them have ſo little circulatory Mo- 
tion, that they fall into · an inteſtine 


one, and putrefy, as is commonly 
the Caſe after great Evacuations, 


eat or exceſſive Heat, where 

ere is ſuch a Scarcity of Spirits, 
that the Solids do not ſufficiently 
vibrate ; and in theſe Caſes the 
Pulſe is low, and Fleſh cooler than 
naturally at firſt, Ly” 

Pylorus, from wydn, Fama, 4 
Gate, and wpiww cuſtodio, to keep, 
is that narrow Part of the Sto» 
mach that opens into the Inteſtines. 
See Stomach. „ 

Pyramidales Muſculi, are a Pair 
of Muſcles belonging to the Abde- 
men, ſo called, from their Reſem- 
blance to a Pyramid in Figure : 
they rife with a fleſhy Beginning, 
from the outer and upper Part of 
the Os Pubis, and growing narrow- 
er and narrower, are inſerted in 
the Linea Alba, ſometimes near 
the Navel. Sometimes one, and 
ſometimes both theſe Muſcles are 
wanting. | 


 Pyramidalia * See Corpo- - 
ra Pyramidalia. me other Parts 
of the Body likewiſe frequently have 


this Name given them, on Ac» 
count of their Figure, © © 
Fre: 


Pyretica, Pyreticks, from wo, 
Foxis, Fire, or Heat, are ſuch Me- 
ines, as are good againſt Fe- 


vers ; and 


evers. 

Pyriformis Muſculus, is a Muſcle 
of the Thigh, which receives its 
Name from its Figure ; it is alſo 
called Lliacus Externes, from its Si- 
tuation: Its Beginning is round and 
fleſby from the inferior and internal 
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the ſuperior 


Part of the Os Sacrum, where it 
ref] the Pelvis of the Abdomen, 
and deſcending obliquely in the 
great Sinus of the Os Ilium, above 
acute Proceſs of the 1/chium, and 
joining with the Gluteus Medius, it 
1s inſerted, by a round Tendon, to 
of the Root of the 
Trochanter. This moves the 
s Femoris ſomewhat upwards, and 
_ it outward. gt 
"yrotechny, from mvp, 1, Fire, 
and mma Fo Art ** e Art of 
Chymiſtry, becauſe Fire is the chief 
Inſtrument the Chymiſts make uſe 
of. Some alſo have uſed it to ſig- 
nify the Art of Fireworks. 6 


Pyroticks, are Medicines that are 


actually or potentially hot, ſuch as 
will burn the Fleſh, and raiſe an 
Eſchar, from wop, Ignis, Fire. 
Pyxis, is properly a Box ; and, 
from its Reſemblance thereunto, 
the Cavity of the Hip-bone, or 
Acetabulum, is alſo ſometimes called 


Os Pyxidis. 
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9. Pl. Quantum placet, as much 
8 leaſe. 


Duadratus, four - ſquare; this 
Name is given to many Muſcles, 
on Account of their Shape; as, 
nadratus Maxillz inferioris, is a 
d membranous Muſcle, which 
hes immediately under the Skin ; it 
ariſeth from the upper Part of the 
Sternum, from the Claviculæ, and 
from the Acromium : It covereth 
all the Neck, and adheres firmly 
to the lower Edge of the lower 


Qantum vis, as much as 


Jaw, and bei it co- 
vers alſo the lower Part of the 
Cheeks. When it acteth, it pulls 
the Jaw downwards. 

atus Labii inferioris, is the 
ſame as Depreſſor Labii inferioris ; 
which ſee. 

Duadratus Lumborum, ariſeth 
from the poſterior Part of the Spine 
of the um, and is inſerted into 
the Inſide of all the tranſverſe 
Proceſſes of the Vertebræ of the 
Loins, This Muſcle moveth the 
Body upon the Loins to one Side, 
and both together help the Re&us 
Abdominis in Bending the Body 
forward, 


Qua- 
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Duadratus Nadi 2 "whichar e by the Senſes 
broad and fletby wifes Nn 2 Figure, So viable bythe Seu 


— lower e of the 
Ina ; it paſſeth over the Ligament 
that hein the Radius to the Ulna, 
and is inſerted as broad as its Be- 
inning into the external and low- 
er Part of the Radius. 
of i c 8 the 
e e 
two ob oy and the Quadratu : ; 
which ſee under their reſpective 
Names. It ſeems as if theſe: had 
been taken for one Muſcle, and 
named 8 ME 
uadrupedes, from quatuor, 
* Feet, are all fourfooted 


wvality, ſignifies, in general, the 
—.— or Affections of any 
Being, whereby it acquires ſome 
particular Denomination. Thoſe 


— 7 as the TIS or Thick: 


Sen le — This Term 
b Eg Writers, ſerved aig 
2 722 of their om | 


RR « Wor of — 
taught, that ities are re- 
mitted, or —_ their Power or Ef- 

ed, in a duplicate Ratie 
of Diſtance from the Center 
2 Radiation, or 3 

ty. ity - © 

ot fd 60 > when 
—— Diſpoſition thereof is 
hurt ; tho? 


this Phraſe 
ply ict with reps Lr 


y Quality itſelf round 
bout, according to the rhe Lan 
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be extended to the outer ſpherical 
Surface, e G K, will not be fo 
thick as 3 __ od Pro- 

rtion reci as the es 
— take 1 that is, if the Gate: 
Surface be double of the inner, the 
Rays there will be but half as 
thick ; but ſince ſpherical Super- 
ficies are as the Squares of the 
Ragii, therefore the Effiacy of the 
Quality in -the inner Surface will 
be to that of the outer, as Ae, 
Square to 45 Square. Q. E. D. 
Quantity poſitive See Poſitive 
Quantity. | 
Quantity Negative. See Negative 
Ruantity. 2 8 

Quantity of Matter, in any Bo- 
dy, is its Meaſure ariſing from the 
joint Conſideration of its Magni- 
tude and Denfity : As if a Body be 
twice as denſe, and take up twice 
as much Space as another, it will 
be four Times as great. And this 


tity of Matter is the beſt diſ- 


coyerable by the abſolute Weight 
of Bodies. Es £ 
uantity 0 ion, in any Bo- 
LY in Alete ariſing from the 
joint Conſideration of the Quantity 
of Matter, and the Velocity of Mo- 
tion of that Body: for the Motion 


8 6 14 va 
8 U 82 


_ eaſy to tell, but it is uſed to 


of any Whole is the Sum or Ag. 
gate of the Motion in all the 
everal Parts. And though in a 
Body twice as great as another, 
moved with an equal Velocity, it 
will be double ; yet, if the Veloci- 
be double alſo, the Quantity of 
the Motion will be quadruple. See 
Laws of Motion, of Nature, Gravi- 
tation, Attraction, &C. | 
'Quartan, is an intermitting Fe- 
ver, where the Fit returns every 
third Day, the two ſick Days being 
reckoned, and the two intermitting 
ones making four, Y 
' Nuid pro quo, the ſame as Succe- 
daneum, when one Thing is made 
Uſe of to ſupply the ect of 
another. | bs : 
uvinquenervia, Plaintain; be- 
cauſe it has five Strings or Nerves 
A 7 OTE» 
Duinſey, the ſame as Angina, 
which ee. | 


8 Jie Eſſentia, or Duinteſſence, 
e 


Eſſence. Upon what Fancy 
this Term had-its Ong, ſeems not 
| reſs 
the utmoſt Virtue or Efficacy of any 
Ingredient or Medicine. 
Quotidian, is an Intermittent, 
that returns every Day. _ 


R. 


is put at the Beginning of 
* Preſcriptions bor R. e, Take. 
Rachitæ; the ſemiſpinal Muſcles 
are thus called by ſome. 
Rachitis, the Rickets, is- a Diſ- 
temper in Children from an une- 
n of ee 
whereby the Joints w knotty, 
and A. lnb e Its Cs 
performed by Evacuation and Fric- 
pion, 3 


Radiation, ſignifies the caſting 
forth of Beams, Rays of Light, or 
any _— TR from a _ 
tre. ius ſignifying any Li 
from ſuch a r ere 

Radical Moi ſture, is a Term that 
ſome have had ſtrange Notions a- 
bout; but if it be limited to any 
intelligible - Signification, we can 
underſtand by it nothing elſe — 


the Maſs of Blood, which is the 
Promptuary from whence all other 
Fluids in an human Body are de- 
rived. | 
© Radicle, is a Term amongſt Bo- 
taniſts that denotes that Part of 
the Seed of a Plant, which, upon 
its Vegetation, becomes its Root. 
'This, mn Corn, is that which ſhoots 
forth in the Malting, and 1s called 
Come, probably from Coma, Hair, 
which it ſomewhat reſembles. 
Radius Externus, is the ſame as 
Extenſor ; which ſee. 
Nadiæus Internus, is the ſecond 
Muſcle of the Wriſt, and ariſes 
from the internal Extuberance of 
the Humerus, and upper Part of the 
Ina, and ſtretching along the Ra- 
dius, is inſerted into the firſt Bone 
of the Metacarpus that ſuſtains the 
Fore-finger, and with the Cubiteus 
Internus, bends the Wriſt. They 
have their Name from 
Radius, a Bone of the Fore-Arm, 
which accompanies the U/za from 
the Elbow to the Wriſt. In its 
upper End it hath a ſmall Cavity, 


which receives the outer Protube- Scra 


rance of the Humerus. The Circum- 
ference of this Cavity rolls in the 
{ſmall Sinus in the upper End of the 
Una. Near its lower End, which 
is bigger than its upper, it has a lit- 
tle Sinus, which receives the End of 
the Ulna; and in its Extremity it 
hath two Sinus's, which receive the 
Bones of the Wriſt. Altho' the 
Ulna and Radius, accompany one a- 

nother, they touch but at their Ex- 
tremities; for they bend from one 
another in the Middle, but are ty'd 
together by a ſtrong and broad 
membranous Ligament. The up- 
per End of the Ulna is biggeſt, be- 
cauſe upon it the Articulation at 
the Elbow is performed ; but the 
lower End of the Radius is biggeſt, 
becauſe upon it only the Hand is ar- 
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ticulated. The Radius moves eithe 
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backward or forwards upon the Lr 
na, by which means the Palm of the 
Hand is turned either upwards or 
downwards; which two Motions © 
are call'd Pronation and Supination. 
Nor could any other Articulation 
have given theſe two Motions to 
the Hand; for, tho* an Arthroida ad- 
mits of a Motion to every Side, yet 
we cannot, by that, turn the Fore- 
of our Arm backward : and 

ow uſeleſs the Hands had been 
without theſe Motions, every one 
may eaſily perceive. This is alſo 
ed Focile Minus, the leſſer Focile. 

Radius, in Geometry, is the Se- 
mi-diameter of a Circle. 

Radix, is ſtrictly the Root of any 
Plant or Vegetable ; and thence, in 
a figurative Senſe, Radical is fre- 
quently uſed to ſignify the principal 
or generative Point of any Bod or 
Quantity, as Radical Moiſture : and 
a Number, which, multiply'd into 
itſelf, makes a Square, is called the 
Root, or Radix. 2 
Radula, a wooden Spatule, or a 

r 


per. VA 
Ramenta, are little Slips or Shreds 
of any Thing. And, | 
Ramification, is a Collection of 
ſmall Branches ſhooting out from 
any great one. Thus, in Anatomy, 
the Branchings of an Artery, Vein, 
or Nerve, are called ita Ramifications ; 
from Ramus, a Bough or Branch. 
Rancid, is faid of Things, which 
contract a ſtrong offenſive Smell by 
keeping, as all fat Subſtances. | 
, and 4g 
Ranularet, are thoſe Veins which 
le conſpicuous under the Tongue; 
and this is likewiſe uſed, by our Sur- 
eons, for little Swellings upon the 
lands about the ſame Parts. 


Rare: A Body is ſaid to be thus, 
that takes up more Space, in Pro- 
portion to the Quantity of Matter it 


R A 
contains, than another does. And, 
 Rarefaion, is that Extenſion of 
the Parts of any Body, that makes 
it take up more Room than it did 
before. See Diſillation. 

Raſure, the ſame as Abrafion, 
or any .Thing done by ſcraping or 
ſhaving, as the Raſuræ C C. and 
Eboris, are made. be 

Ratio, Reaſon, is when two Bo- 
dies are compared with one another 
with reſpe& to their Bulk. Some 
_ 3 to Numbers V and 

it tion, expre y it, 
Te Compariſos ofone bagfe Quan: 
tity to another. 

Ray, is, moſt {tri 
drawn, or flowing from any Point, 
andisa Term moſt uſed in Opticks. 

Reaction, from reago, to act back 
_ is a Term much uſed in 
er See Nature, Laws of. 

Receptaculum Chyli, the Receiver 
of the Chyle. See LaFeal Yeins. 
| Receptarii Medici, ſo . calls 
thoſe who ſet up for Phyſicians 
upon the Stock only of a great ma- 
ny Receipts, without being able 
to reaſon about their Properties or 

um , 5 

Naa, is the Veſſel, which, in 
Diſtillation, is made the Receiver. 

Reciprocation, is when two Diſ- 
eaſes or 18 alternately ſuc- 
ceed one another. 

Recrement, ſometimes ſignifies 


„a right Line, 


ny ſuperfluous Matter mixed with 
** is uſeful ; and ſometimes 


ſuch ſecreted Juices in the Body as 
are afterwards of Uſe to the Oeco- 
nomy. | 
Recrudeſcent when any Diſtem- 
returns that was gone off ; as 
the Paroxyſms of Intermittents. 
Retiification, is drawing any 
Thing over again by Diſtillation, 
to make it yet higher, or finer, 
KRecti Muſculi, See Eye. 
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Kecti-linaal, right-lined ; that is, 
having ſtraight Lines. 
Rectus, is a Muſcle of the lower 
Belly, which ariſes from the Ster- 
#um, the Extremity of the laſt two 
Ribs, and goes ſtraight down to the 
Fore-part of the Abdomen to be in- 
ſerted in the Os Pubis. It bath three 
or four Innervations, or rather ten- 
dinous Coarctations of its fleſhy 
Fibres, which divide the Belly of i 
as it were, into ſo many diſtin 
Muſcles. It hath Veins and Arte- 
ries, which creep on its Infide, 
from the i- 
gaſtrick Veſſels, which communi- 
cate, that the Blood may return by 
the , - 8 5 * the 
Paſſage 15 E 1 -, 
rick, which __ pad 1 Fe. 
men with Child. | 
Reeus, is alſo a Muſcle of the 
Leg, that ariſeth from the lower 
Part of the Spine of the Ilium, and 
deſcending between the two Yaſti, 
is inſerted with them. Likewile, 
Rectus, is a Muſcle that lifts up 
the Eye-lid. It ariſeth from the 
Bottom of the Orbit of the Eye, 
where the Optick Nerves pierce the 
Cranium, and paſting above the Su- 
perbus, is inſerted, by a large Ten- 
don, into the Border of the Eye-lid- 
Rect us Major, is the third Muſcle 
that pulleth the Head up or back- 
wards. It ariſeth from the Spine 
of the ſecond Yertebre of the Neck, 
and is inſerted into the lower Part 
of the Occiput. And, | 
Redtus Minor, is the fourth Muſ- 
cle for this Office. It lies under the 
former, and cometh from the back - 
part of the firſt Vertebra of the 
Neck, and is inſerted below the for- 
mer. Theſe are alſo, from their 


Office, called Renuentes. 


Rectus Interms Major, ariſeth 
from the Fore - part of the five in- 
terior tranſverſe Proceſſes of = 

6 


R E 
Firtebræ of the Neck, and is in- 
ſerted into the foremoſt Appendix 

of the e e 
Hole. And the 

Refus Internus Minor, lies on the 
Fore- part 
the Rectus Minor on the Back - part, 
and is 3 oy the anterior 
Appendix of the Os oecipitis imme- 
diately under the — Theſe 
nod the Head forwards, being An- 
tagoniſts to the Recti minores. Theſe 
are alſo called Annuentes. 

Recti laterales, are another Pair 
which come from the tranſverſe 
Proceſſes of the firſt Vertebræ, and 
are inſerted near the Proceſſus mam- 
millaris. They help to move the 
Head to one Side. | | 

Rectum Inteftinum. See Inte/- 
fines. 

Recurſus, is uſed by Bellini for 
the Repetition of Paroxiſms in an 
Intermittent. And 
* 3 8 is oF Branch 5 

e Par FYagum, beſtow n the 

of 280 5 Ms alſo 

ed Vocal Nerve ; and thus, be- 

cauſe it deſcends and aſcends again 

to ſupply the Muſcles of the Larynx. 
See Nerve. 


Redintegration ; Chymiſts thus call 
the — any mixed Body or 
Matter, whoſe Form has been de- 
ſtroyed, to its former Nature and 
r up as 

Refection, is receiving F 
be” "ie honed the Re 

efletron, in „ Is the Re- 

eſs or Return that hap to a 
moving Body, becauſe of its meet- 
ing another; as the Rays of Light 
are variouſly reftected by Bodies 
they cannot moans. 8 | 

efiuent, flowing back, is - 
rally aſcribed * * venal Mood. 
becauſe that flows back to the 


Heart. 
Refraction, is the Incurvation or 
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of the firſt Vertebra, like pabl 


HS 


| Refrangible, is whatſoever is ca- 5 


Re frigeratory, a Cooler, is that 
Part of a diſtilling Veſſel that is 
placed about the Head of a Still, 
and filled with Water to cool the 
8 but this is now 
generally done by a Worm, or ſpi- 
ral Pipe, ing thro* a Tub of 
cold Water. | 
Regeneration, is uſed in ſo diffe- 
rent a Manner by the Chymiſts, 
that it is hard to ſay what they 
meant by it ; but it ſeems to be 
what they underſtand by Reviviſica-. 
tion, which ſee. 
men, Government, is uſed 
5 ; Ow Diet and Living 

15 ſuitable to every | 
Courſe of Medicine. n 

Regiſfer, is a Contrivance in chy- 
mical Furnaces to make the Heat 
immediately more intenſe or remiſs, 
oy or leſs Air come to 
the Veſſel. . 

Regius Morbus, the Kingly Dif- 


e of 


eaſe. The Jaundice is thus called, 


but for what Reaſon does not well 
appear. | 
| is by the Writers in 


Phyſical and Natural Hiſtory * 


which keeps to no certain 

5 : pf Standard —— — both frequent · 
applied to Diſeaſes, eſpeciall 

n — as the Meaſles, 

pox, and the like. | 

Body, is à Solid, whoſe 

Surface is compoſed of regular and 

4 Figures, and whoſe ſolid An- 
& are all equal ; and of which 


| 
r. 
* 


ramid comprehended under four 


. 


. monſtrate, that there can be no 
more regular Bodies than theſe 


* WH 
weighty Part of Metals, which ſet- 
tles at the Bottom, upon melting, 


* 


is boun 
quilateral Triangles. 


- 


equal and equilateral Triangles. 2. 
A Cube, whoſe Surface is compoſed 
of fix equa) Squares. 3. That which 

ed by eight equal and e- 
4. That 
which is contained under twelve 
equal and equilateral Pentagons. 


And, 5. A Body confiſtmg of 
twenty equal and equilateral Tri- 
angles. Mathematicians de- 


five. | 
ws, is the finer and moſt 


Reiteration; the ſame as Repeti- 
tion. 

Relaxation, is a Dilatation or 
ſlackening any Parts or Veſſels. 

Remedium, ſignifies every Thin 
made Uſe of in the Cure of Diſ- 
A 

Remiſſion, is when a Diſtemper 


abates, but does not go quite off 
before it returns again, as it is com- 


mon in Fevers which do not quite 
intermit. . | 
Renes, the Kidnies ; which ſee. 


Rene Succenturiati. See Kid- 


niet. 
R-nitency, ſtriving backwards, is 
that Reſiſtance which there is in 
ſolid Bodies when they preſs upon, 
or are impelled one againſt another; 
or th: t Reſiſtance that any Body 


makes on the Account of its 


Weight. 


Nenuentet, from renuo, to nod 


backwards, are the ſame Muſcles 


as the Rectus Major and Minor, 


(wkich ſee ;) thus called, from their 
ce. 
Repellents. To underſtand right- 


Ty the Operation of ſuch Medi- 
cines, it may be neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that by repelling is meant 
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de.ere are five Sorts, vis. 1. A Py- 


thoſe Means which prevent ſuch 
Afflux of a Fluid to any oak 
Part, as would raiſe it into a Tu- 
mor: But to know how this may 
be effected, it will be convenient to 
attend to the ſeveral Cauſes which 
can produce a Swelling, or. force 
out of the Veſſels any of their 
fluid Contents by ſome unnatural 
Diſcha 7 

All Tumors have neceſſarily one 


of theſe in their Cauſe ; either an 


Increaſe in the Velocity or ay 
tity of the Fluids, or a Weaknels in 
ſome particular Part: and ſomg- 
times both concur. An Increaſe in 
the Velocity of the Fluids makes 
them more forcibly puſh againſt 
and diſtend all their Parts in their 
Circuit: If therefore, any Part be 
unequally preſſed, or relaxed by 
external Injuries, that will be more 
elevated than any other; and for 
want of equal Reſiſtance with the 
reſt of the Body, will at length re- 
ceive ſuch a Quantity of Fluid as 
will raiſe it into a Tumour, eſpeci- 
ally if any of its Veſſels be ob- 
ſtructed ; 3 the Protruſion of 
freſh Matter a Tergo, will con- 


tinue to add thereunto, until the 


Part is upon the utmoſt Stretch, 
and can hold no more. In- this 
Caſe all thoſe Means are ſaid to 
be llent, which check the 
Grow of the Tumor, and aſſiſt 
the  refluent Blood in taking up 
the obſtructed Matter, and waſh- 
ing it again into the common 
Stream. This Intention is chiefly 
favoured by Evacuation and Re- 
vulſion; for whatſoever leſſens the 
Quantity of the Fluid, will di- 
miniſh the Force upon the tumefy'd 
Part, But it concerns us molt to - 
know, how external Applicati- 
on to the Part itſelf helps to this 
Affair. 


Herein 


. © T. 


. that very little comes to 


1 


RE 
Herein a Medicine comes to be a 
Repellent, by conſiſting of ſuch ſub- 
tile Parts as may tranſmit ſome of 
them thro' the Pores, and help to 
render the obſtructed Matter more 
fluid; ſo that it becomes the more 
eaſy to be looſened, and fall again 
into the circulating Current. But 
in this Caſe there is a Hazard of 
ſuch wn, ori putting the ob- 
ſtructed Humour into a Ferment, 
whereby it ſooner turns into Pas, 
and then they come under the De- 
nomination of Suppuratives or Ripe- 


ners. What therefore in the moſt 


ſtrit Senſe is to be reputed a Re- 
e. is that which aſtringes and 
engthens the Part, ſo as to make 
it reſiſt any ſuch Lodgment. Theſe 
are ſuch, whoſe Qualities are moſt 
manifeſt in their Coldneſs and dry- 
ing Properties. But there are ſo ve- 
ry few Inſtances wherein Bandage 
is not better than ſuch Application, 
that Purpoſe. In H . 100 
at e. In Hemorr an 
Ouzin 3 of Serum, ſo Shs de- 
form the Skin, Simples of this Na- 
ture moſtly take place ; which an- 
ſwer their Ends in aſtringing the 
Fibres, whereby thoſe Apertures 
are ſo cloſed, as not to admit thro 


them afterwards any ſuch Fluid. 


Some things alſo anſwer this End 


only by ſtimulating the Fibres of the 


tumify d Part, ſo as to give them 
ſudden and forcible 'Twitches, 
whereby the Obſtruction is ſome- 
times looſened and ſhook, as it 
were, away into the refluent Cur- 
rent. Such a ſort of Motion will be 
occaſioned by the ſudden Applica- 
tion of any thing extream cold, as 
common Water: but the Practice is 
ſeldom ſafe, becauſe, if the firſt Ef- 
forts, which the Fibres are put upon 
by thoſe Means, do not ſucceed in 
breaking away the incloſed Matter, 
they Will be trained, and not able 
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afterwards to repeat their natural 
Vibrations ; the Conſequence of- 
which is weakning the Part, which 
will render the Tumor more obſti- 
nate. 'There are many other Means 
and accidental Circumſtances which 
contribute to favour or retard this 
Intent; but theſe Hints may be ſaf- 
ficient, 

Repercutients, the ſame as the 
former. 5 £ 

tiles, from repo to creep, are 
all thoſe creeping Aninals' Wiith 
reſt upon ont” Part of their Body, 
while they advance the other for- 
ward, | 
Reſidence, is the Fæces or Settling 
of any Liquor. 

Reſins, or Refinons Particles, are 
the fat ſulphureous Parts of ſome 
Vegetable, which is natural, or pro- 
cured by Art; and will incorporate 
with Oil, or reQify'd Spirit, but not 
with an aqueous Menſtruum. , 

Reſiſtance, is often the ſame as 
Renitency, or Vis Inertia. See alſo 

edium. | a 

* Reſolvents, are ſuch Medicines 
as looſen and open. And. 

Reſolution, is the opening or 
looſening any Body. And there is 
ſaid to be made a Reſolution of 
crude Matter in the Body, when 
that Matter is by what Meavs ſoever 


ſo changed as to become harmleſs 


or ſalutary ; being of itſelf a com- 
pleat Cure performed without any 
apparent Evacuation. 

Reſpiration. The true under- 
ſtanding of this is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to a right Notion of the ani- 
mal OEconomy ; it may therefore 
be obſerved, that by b ing into 
a Bladder a conſiderable Weight 


may be raiſed by the Force of our 
Breath : For with a Bladder that is 
oblong, nearly of a cylindrical Fi- 
re, and tied at both Ends, if a 
pe be fixed at one End, and a 
D d Weight 
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Weight at the other, and the Pipe 


* 


ſiure will 
preſſes on the Orifice of the Pipe, 


4 Inches, and Axis 


faſtened at ſuch a Diſtence from the 
Ground, as juſt allows the Weight 
to reſt upon the Ground, the Blad- 
der by an eaſy Inſpiration will raiſe 
2 Weight, and by the greateſt 
iration of a pretty ſtrong Man 

vill raiſe 28 . Weight. Now the 

Force by which the Air enters this 
Pipe, is that Force by which it is 
driven out of the Lungs: If there- 
fore the Force by which the Air 
enters the can be determined, 
we ſhall have the Force by which 


the Air is drove into the Aſbera 


Arteria. 
But the Preſſure of Air 1 the 
Bladder is equal to twice the Weight 


it can raiſe, becauſe the upper part 
of the Bladder being fixed, it re- 
fiſts the Force of the Air, juſt as 
much as the Weight at the other 
end. And again, fincethe Air preſſes 
every equally, the whole Preſ- 
to that part of it which 


as the whole Surface of the Blad- 
der is to the Orifice of the Pipe; 


that is, as the Surface of a Cylin- 


der, whoſe Diameter, for inſtance, 
7, is to the 
Orifice of the Pipe. If the Dia- 
meter of the Pipe be ©.28, and 
therefore its Orifice 0.616 ; the 
Surface of the Cylinder will be 88: 
Therefore at 88 : 0.616 : : 14, 
double the leaſt Weight taiſed. to 


. 0.098, which is almoſt two Ounces : 


and in raiſing of the greateſt Weight 
it is near ſeven Ounces. Theſe 
therefore are the Forces by which 
the Air is drove thro! the Aera Ar- 
teria in an eaſy and a ſtrong Ex- 
ſpiration. Now if we conſider the 
Lungs as a Bladder, and the Larynx 
as a Pipe, the Preſſure upon the 
Orifice of the Afpera Arteria, when 
the Air is drove out, is to the Preſ- 
ſure upon the Lungs as the whole 
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Surface of the Lungs is to the O- 
rifice of the Aera Arteria. Let 
us ſuppoſe the Diameter of the La- 
rynx to be 5, (which is more than 
it can be) then the Orifice of the 
Larynx is 0.19. Let us ſuppoſe 
the two Lobes of the Lungs to be 
two Bladders or Spheres, whoſe 
Diameters are each 6 Inches, their 
Can are each 113 Inches, and 
reflure upon the Larynx will 
be to the Preſſure upon the whole 
external Surface as 0.19 to 226, 
which is as 1 to 1189; and there- 
fore if the Preſſure upon the La- 
rynx in an ordinary breathing is 2 
Ounces, the Preſſure upon the whole 
external Surface of the Lungs is 
148 Pound ; and the utmoſt Force, 
when the Preſſure upon the 
35 7 Ounces, will be equal to 520 
Pound Weight. But the Lungs are 
not like an empty Bladder, where 
the Air preſſes only upon the Sur- 
face ; for they are of Veſicles, 
upon the Surface of each of which 
the Air preſſes as it would upon the 
Surface of an empty Bladder : and 
therefore to know the whole Preſ- 
ſure of the Air, we muſt deter- 
mine the internal Surfaces of the 
Lungs. To do this, let us ſuppoſe 
that 3 of the Lungs is taken up 
with the Branches of the Trachea 
Arteria, that another third part the 
Blood-Veſſels fill, and the remain- 
der is Veſicles, where we ſuppoſe 
the chief Preſſure upon the Blood- 
Veſſels to be made: Now both 
Lobes of the Lungs contain -226 
Jolid Inches, of which 3, or 75 
Inches, are full of Veſicles. Let 
the Diameter of each Veſicle be 
zu Part of an Inch, the Surface of 
a Velicle will be. oo 1256, and the 
Solidity 3. by which Sum if 


we divide 75, (the Space filled by 
the Veſicles) the Quotient gives us 
17441860, for the number of = 

EE Cs 
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ficles in both Lobes of the Lungs. 
This number quay 191 pars 
the Surface of a gives 

Sum of the Surfaces of all the Veſi- 


cles, to wit, 21906.976 Inches. And 


therefore the Prefſure upon the La- 


- rynx will be to the Pre ſſure upon 


the whole Surface of the Lungs, as 
6. 19 to 21906. 976; and conſequent- 
when in an ordinary Exſpiration, 
e Preſſure upon the Larynx is 2 
Ounces, the Preſſure u the 
whole internal Surfaces of the Lungs 
will be 14412 Pound Weight; and 
the utmoſt rs = Air in 
breathing, when the ure 
x is 7 Ounces, will be 


the 3 is 
| $9443 ound Weight. Tho” theſe 


to be prodigious Weights, yet 
— muſt ſtill be ackern that 0 
eſſure upon each part - 
_ * the Lang e 
of the 228 is not er 
than it is at the Larynx, 6. pron 
theſe vaſt Weights ariſe from the 
vaſt Extent of the Surfaces of the 
Veſicles, upon which it was neceſſa- 
ry that the Blood ſhould be ſpread 
in the ſmalleſt capillary Veſſels; that 
each Globule of Blood might, as it 
were, immediately receivethe whole 
Force and Energy of the Air, and 
by that be broke into ſmaller Parts 
fit for Secretion and Circulation. 
And from thence we may learn the 
mechanical Reaſon of the Structure 
of the Lungs : For ſeeing the whole 
Blood of the Body was to paſs thro” 
them, in order to receive the Vir- 
tue of the Air, and that could not 
be communicated but in ſmall ca- 
pillary Veſſels, it was neceſſary that 
the Surfaces upon which they were 
to be ſpread, ſhould be proporti- 
-oned to their number, which 1s ad- 
mirably well provided for by the 
wonderful Fabrick of the Lungs. 
- Ifthe Gravity of the Air was al- 
ways the ſame, and if the Diame- 
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R E 
ter _ the Trachea Arteria, and the 
time of every Expiration were equal 
in all, this Weight upon the Lungs 
would be always the ſame. But 
ſince we find by the Barometer, 
that there is 3 Inches difference be- 
tween the greateſt and the leaſt Gra- 
vity of the Air, which is a tenth part 
of its greateſt Gravity; there muſt 
be likewiſe the Difference of a tenth 
part of its Preſſure upon the Lungs 
at one time and another : for the 
Momenta of all Bodies, moved with 
the ſame Velocity, are as their Gra- 
vities. This is a Difference, which 


' ſuch as are Aſthmatick muſt be yery 


ſenſible of, eſpecially if we conſider 


that they likewiſe breathe thicker, _ 
that is, every Exſpiration is - 


ed in leſs time; if in half the Time, 
and the ſame 
in, then the Weight of the Air up- 


on the- Lungs m rr : E 


of which a tenth Part is 5564 
Pound : and conſequently - 
tick People upon the greateſt Riſe 


or Fall of the Barometer feel a dif- 


ference of the Air, equal to above 
one third of its Preſſure in ordinary 
breathing. Again, if the Trachea 
Arteria is ſmall, and its Aperture 
narrow, the Preſſure of the Air en- 
creaſes in the fame Proportion as if 
the times of Exipiration were ſhort- 


er, and therefore a ſhrill Voice is 


always reckoned among the - 
noſtick Signs of a — be. 
cauſe that 
rowneſs of the Larynx, or Trachea 
Arteria ; and conſequently encreaſes 
= 2 the Air u the 
ngs, which upon eve ira- 
tion 23 the Vegel ſo * 16 4 
at laſt they break, and a Spitti 


of Blood brings on a Conſumption 


apace. 
Reſurrection, and 
Reſuſcitation, the ſame as Revi- 


viſication ; which ſee, 


D d 2 Retten 


tity of Air drawn 


eds from the Nar- 


2 e » 4 Yeo. 1 


gf Hernia, 


r 
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Retention, and Retentive Faculty, Life. Chymiſts uſe this Term to 


is that State of Contraction in the 


ſiolid Parts, as makes them hold faſt 


their proper Contents. | 

Rete Mirabile, the wonderful Net. 
See Brain. 

Reticularis Plexus, the ſame as 
Choroides, which ſee ; becauſe the 
Fibres are interwoven like a Net. 

Reticulum, the ſame as Omentum, 
thus called from its net like Struc- 
ture. | 

tifermis Plexus, the ſame as 
Reticularis Plexus. 
/ 2 Tunica, the ſame as 


| —_ eftroides, which ſee. 
etina. See Eye. 


Ketinaculum, is the Name of a 
chirurgical Inſtrument, deſcribed 
by Scultetus, Arm. Chir. Par. 1. 
ab. 17. Fig. 2. and its uſe given 
alſo by him, Tab. 39. Fig. 2, 3, 4. 
to aſſiſt in Caſtration, or cutting an 
Retort, a chymical Veſlel of Glaſs 
uſed for diſtilling in a Sand-heat. 
Retractores, the ſame as Elevato- 
res Labii ſuperioris ; which ſee. 
Revelation: What the common 


Acceptation of it is, every one 


knows: But Helmont, and ſome of 
the Enthufiaſtick Chymiſts, often 
laid Pretenſions to the ſame Aſſiſ- 
tances in diſcovering their Secrets; 
but were never credited by any but 
the moſt Ignorant. 

Rewverberatory, is ſuch a chimi- 
cal Furnace where the Flame and 
Heat is thrown back by the Brick- 
work upon the Veſlel, ſo as to make 
the Heat more intenſe; as in the 
Diſtillation of acid Spirits, &c. 

Revulſion, from Nevello, to _ 
back ; 1s the calling back any Hu- 
mour 2 ion. See Phlebo- 
tomy : And 

Rewulſoria, are Means which 
procure Revulſion. 

Revi ification, fetching again to 


* 


_— the procuring again fome 
etals in their natural State from 
the Mixtures they may have been 
blended into by ſome Preparation, 
as Quickſilver 1s revived from Cin- 
nabar, Cc. 

Rhachis, See Rachis. This is 
ſometimes uſed for the Spine. 

Rhagades, are Fiſſures appear- 
ing ſometimes on the Hands, Feet, 
Lips, &c. but the Word is uſed pe- 
culiarly to ſignify Fiſſures, tho'-theſe 
for diſtinction ſake are ſometimes 
called Rhagades ani, about the 
Verge of the Anus, proceeding from 
an acrimonious our ting 
the Part. | 

Rheum, from sio, flue, to flow, 
is a thin watery Matter.ovzing thro? 
the Glands, chiefly about the Mouth. 

Rheumatiſm, from the ſame Ety- 
mology, is a Diſtemper affecting 
chiefly the Membrana communis 
Muſculorum, which it makes rigid 
and unfit for Motion, without great 
Pain. And this ſeems to be brought 
about much by the ſame Cauſes, as 
the mucilaginous Glands in the 


Joints are rendered ſtiff and gritty ' 


in the Gout. The Cure depends on 
Evacuation, and a plentiful Uſe of 
Volatiles and Diluters. 

Rhodon, from 648, Roſa, a Roſe. 
Some Compoſitions wherein this is 
the chief Ingredient, have their 
Names from hence ; as Diarrhodon, 
Sc. Hence alſo, 

Rhodoſaccharum, from the for- 
mer, and Saccharym, Sugar, is Su- 
gar of Roles. 

Rhomboides, is a Muſcle thus cal- 
led from its Figure, which lies un- 
der the Cucullaris, and ariſeth from 
the two inferior Spines of the Neck, 
and four ſuperior of the Back ; and 
is inſerted ed into the whole Ba- 


ſis of the Scapula, which it draws 
| Rhombus, 


backwards. 


OY 
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Nbombut, is a quadrilateral Fi- 
gure, having two acute and two 
obtuſe Angles. | 
© Rhithm, from evfuifu, ad nu- 
meros aptos refero, to bring to a 
Calculation, or to compute : is uſed 
to expreſs a certain Number of 
Pulies in any given Time. 

Ribs. See Gofte. | 

Rigation, the ſame as Irrigation, 
Rt: doverog, or moiſtning any 
t or part. - 

Right Line, is the neareſt Diſtance 


between any two Points. 


' Rigidity, is ſaid of the Solids of 
the Body, when being ſtiff or unpli- 
able they cannot readily perſorm 
their reſpective Offices. This is to 
be remedied by Fomentations, Ba- 
thing, &c. but a Fibre is then ſaid 
to be rigid, when its Parts are ſo 
ſtrongly cohered together, as not to 
yield to that action of the Fluids, 
which ought to overcome their Re- 


ſiſtance, in order to the preſervati- 


on of Health, 

Rigor, is a convulſive Shudder- 
ing from Cold, or an Ague-fit. 
Rima, is any Fiſſure or Chink ; 
hence it is applied to ſeveral Parts 
of the Body that have any reſem- 
blance thereunto in Shape; as the 
Rima Pudendi, or Fiſſura Magna, is 
the Vulva; and Rima Laryngis, is 
the Aperture of the Larynx, We. 

Rimula, a little Chink or Fiſſure; 
is only a Diminutive of the forego- 
ing, and applied to leſſer Parts of 
the ſame Marks ; as that ſmall Aper- 
ture between the Cartilagines Aryte- 


- moides, commonly called the Glortrs. 


Ripeners, os Drawers ; are ſuch 
Medicines externally applied, as 
do by their Activity and Warmth 
penetrate the Pores, and mix with 
and rarify any obſtructed Matter, 
ſo that it may 8 fit tor 
difcharge upon laying open the 
Part by Cautick or Inciſion. 
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' Rinwand, and Riwandzini, are 
Arabick Words for Rhubarb, and . 


Which Rolfinkius, and ſome Latin 


Writers ſtill retain. | 
Rob, is an ancient Term for in- 
ma da but is now laid a- 


 Roborantia, from Robur, Strength, 
are ſuch Medicines as ftrengthen 
the Parts, and give new Vigour to 
the Conſtitution, See Strengtheners. 
Noche, is applied to the Rock- 
Alum ; the Term in French ſignify- 
83 D | Dew-dropp 
oriferous Dus, 1 
Pipes YR Thoracick Duct is — 
by ſome called, from its flow man- 
ner of conveying, and as it were 
inſtilling the Chyle into the com- 
mon Stream of the Blood: The 
Lymphaticks alſo and any other 
Veſſels, conveying ſlowly ſmall 
Quantities of Fluid, are thus called 
by Bilſius, Bartholine, and ſome 


others, | | 
Roſacea, or _ is a Name gi- 
ven to many Compounds, where 


Roſes are the principal Ingredi- 
ents : And, | : 

Roſalia, is a Diſtemper taken no- 
tice of by Martian in his Notes | 
Hippocrates, very common to Chil- 
dren, not much unlike the Meaſles ; 
and wherein broke out ſmall red 
Pimples of the bigneſs of Millet- 
Seed : probably the ſame as our 
Febris Miliaris, unleſs in the Co- 
lour at the Eruption. | 

Refeolz, is by ſome Authors uſed 
much for the ſame Thing; and 
M. A. Steverimes hath particularly 
wrote a Treatiſe dz Rofeolis 
Seltantibus ; and aſſigned therein 
Reaſans for his giving thereunto- 
the Epithet of Saltantes. | 

Roftriformis Proceſſus, from Ro- 


trum, a Beak, and Forma, Shape, 


- the ſame as Coracoides z Which 
ee. | 


Dd 3 Raſtrum, 


8 A 
' Roftrum, is uſed to expreſs the 

| Pipe which conveys the diſtilling 
Liqaor into its Receiver, in the 
common Alembicks : alſo. for a 
crooked Sciſſars which the Surgeons 
in ſome Caſes make uſe of for the 
Dilatation of Wounds. WE - 
Rotator 1 4 Roller. See Trochan- 


ter. 
-  Retula, a little Wheel or Pully, 
the ſame as Patella; which ſee. 
Ratula, is alſo uſed in the ſame 
Senſe as Tabella, or Lozenge. 
/ Rotundus, is one of the Muſcles 
of the Radius, thus called from its 


round Shape. It ariſes fleſhy from 


the internal Extuberance of the Hu- 
merus, and goes obliquely to be in- 
ſerted into e middle and external 
Parts of the Radius; with others 
helping to turn the Palm upwards. 
ö ation, and | 
Ruftus, is a Belching that ariſes 
from Wind and Indigeition ; and 
rather to be cured with proper 
Stomachicks than Carminative and 
hot Liquors. 
Ruminant, Cud-chewers, is a 
general Name for all thoſe Animals 
that chew the Cud. 2 | 
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pile, is uſed by Fallabius for 
Way, ealy to 2 broke ; and 
he aſſigns the Cauſe of Ruptibi/zty, 
as he calls it, toa Multitude of Pores 
wanting due Moiſture in them. 
Ruſma, an Ingredient of a Com- 
poſition uſed to take off Hair, with- 
out the Trouble of ſhaving. For be- 
ing mixed up into a thin Paſte with 
an equal quantity of 
and a ſufficient Proportion of Wa- 
ter, and rubbed over any hairy part 
of the Body, i will in the Space of 
a minute or two, ſo looſen the Hair 
by the Roots, that it may be gently 
ſtroked off with the Hand. This 


method of taking off Hair is much 


practiſed among the Turks, the Ha- 
lian, and the French. The Ruſma 
Tartarorum is ſaid to be a Prepara- 
tion. of Honey, boiled to a high 
Conſiſtence, and applied in 

manner of a Plaiſter; but the ge- 
nuine Ry/ma is a Species of Earth 
found in Turkey, and otherwiſe 


called by the Name of Su/ma. 


There is mention made of it in the 
Philoſophical Tranſa#ions for the 
22 of December, in the Vear 
1666. 


Sees 
8. 


$. 4. O Ecundum Artem, accord- 
ing to Art, is a Term 
frequently uſed in Preſcription : 
and then properly when the maki 
up of the Recipe in Perfection, re- 
uires ſome uncommon Care or 


terity. 
Sabulous, is that gritty or ſandy 


Matter which often waſhes away 
by the Kidneys, and ſettles in the 
Ine. 


Saccharum, Sugar, The native 
Salt of the Sugar-Cane, obtained by 


the Expreſſion and Evaporation of 


its Juice. *Tis an admirable Medi- 


cine of a very detergent Nature. 


Many Accuſations have been 

brought againſt it by ſuch Perſons 

as were never at the Pains to analyze 

or thoroughly conſider its Nature. 

Such Men have no right to be heard. 

But whoſoever wiltake the Trouble 
: may 


Quick-lime, | 


\ || 
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be ſatisfied that it is a very no- 
ble Salt of very extraordinary Vir- 
tues, tho” it certainly contains a la- 
tent Corrofive,  ''T'is wonderfully 
well diſpoſed to unite with various 
Subſtances, ſo as to preſerve them 
in great Perfection. The Confec- 
tioner's Art, and a very conſidera- 
ble part of Pharmacy will witneſs 


to this Truth. The Nature, Pro- 


perties, Virtues and Uſe of Sugar 
would require a Volume to do them 
Juſtice. This Term is alſo by our 


Chymiſts applied to many 2 


tions having ſome Reſemblance 
thereunto; as the Saccharum Sa- 
turni, and the like, And 

Saccharine, is frequently afcribed 
to Things having the Taite, or any 
other of the chief- Qualities of Su- 

ar; as Bonetus gives an Inſtance, 
Sept. Lib. 2. Set. 3. Cap. 1. 
of a Perſon whoſe Spittle was ſweet, 
for which reaſon he calls it Sacc 
rina Saliva. | 

Saccus, and 

Sacculus, is ſtrictly a Bag, whence 
from their reſemblance many parts 
of the Body are thus called; as 

Sacculus Chyliferus, the ſame as 
* Receptaculum Chyli ; and 
Sacculus Cordis, the Pericardium, 
&c. a | 
Sacculi Medicinales, are Bags of 
Ingredients to be ſuſpended in Li- 
quors in making Diet-Drinks. 

Sacer : Some give this Name to 
part of the Tranſverſalis Dorſi; 
which ſee. _ 

Sacer Ignis, the Holy Fire ; ſome 
have fancied to give this Name to a 
Herpes Exedens, (which fee) but it 
does not appear from what reaſon : 
As alſo is, 

Sacer Morbus, given to the Epi- 
lepſy, upon the Apprehenſions of 
ſomewhat ſupernatural being con- 
cerned in ins Produfiion, or Cure. 

Sacralumbus, is a Muſcle that 
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ebræ of the Loins. It gives 
a ſmall Tendon to the poſterior 
part of each Rib near its Root, 
where a ſmall Bundle of fleſhy Fi- 
bres ariſes and unites with each 
aſcending Tendon te the third, 
fourth, and fixth Vertebræ of 
the Neck. This with the Serratus 
Poſticus inferior, and Triangularis, 
help to contract the Ribs in Exſpi- 
ration. But they are of ſmall Force, 
and ſeem only to accelerate the Mo- 
tion of the Ribs, which fall down 
chiefly by their own Gravity, and 


the Flaſlicity of the 
by which they are tied > the Few 
tebrae : 


Sacrum Os. See Vergebra. 

Sage, one who deals in Preftigie 
or Inchantments; which 7 
ſome of the chymicab Enthufiaſts 


. very much give into. 


Sagitalis Sutura. See Suture. 

Sal, Salt. See Principles. 
Salaciaus, is Luſtful, or addicted 
to Venery. 

Salitura, is a Pickle made with 
Salt ; the ſame as Maria or Brine. 


Saliva, is often uſed. for Su- 


tum, every thing that is ſpit up; 
but it more rialy Conde that 
Juice which is ſeparated by the 
Glands, called Salival, See Month : 


- whence 


Salivation, is a Method of Cure 
much practiſed of late in venereal, 
2 and other obſtinate Ca- 
es, by promoting a Secretion of 
Spittle Ehe manner how. Mer. 
cury effects this, may be under- 
ſtood by what has been explained 


under that Word, To which it may 


be here added, that the ſafeſt way 
of raiſing a Salivation, is by the ute 


of internal Medicines ; ſince what- - 
ſoever 


Dd4 
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ſoever Miſchiefs can be apprehend- 


ed from theſe, may in a greater De- 
. gree follow the external Uſe of 


Mercury ; not only becauſe, as has 
been already hinted, the mineral 
Globules being intimately com- 
bined with Salts in the r. N 

tions given inwardly, will, 

— of theſe, be eaſily and 
fully thrown out at the Organs of 
Secretion, till the Blood is quite diſ- 

ed of its Load; whereas in all 
the Daubings with Mercurial Oint- 
ments, we can never be certain that 


"none of the heavy Particles are left 
| lodged in the Inſterſtices of the Fi- 


bres or Cells of the Bones: but alſo 
in as much as by computing the Pro- 
portion of Mercury, in all the Doſes 
neceſſary to promote a Spitting, 
and the Weight of the ſame Mineral 
uſually applied, when this is done 
by Unction, it will appear, that the 
Quantity in the latter Caſe vaſtly ex- 


ceeds that in the former; and con- 


ſequently, that the Inconveniencies 


to be feared will be in the ſame Pro- 


Therefore this external 


3 
Management of Mercury is only to 


be allowed of, where either the Caſe 
will bear the Violence of ſuch a 


Method, or outward Ulcers and 


Tumours require a particular Cure 
by Liniments, &c. 

Nor is it improper to remark, 
that we do hereby ſee how this uſe 
of this Mineral comes to produce 
that Effect ſo often complained of 
(tho' not always with Reaſon) of 
making the Bones foul or carious, 
For if the Laminæ or Fibres of theſe 
are already ſo much broken and 
ſpoiled by a Diſeaſe, as that the 

irculation of the Fluids thro' them 
cannot be maintained, they muſt 
neceſſarily be corrupted more by 
the Weight of the Mercurial Glo 
bules : tho' here alſo it is plain, 
that the eptward Uſe of this Re- 
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SA 
medy will be more to be blamed 
than the imward. 

And indeed, as the earlieſt Uſe of 
Mercury was in Unguents and Em- 


- Plaiſters ; ſo moſt of the Prejudices 


and Outcries about it are owing to 
Effects produced this Way. For the 
firſt Attempts of the Cure of Vene- 
real Maladies by this Remedy, were 
learned from the Arabians ; who ha- 
ving recommended mercurial Oint- 
ments in the Lepra and Scabies, gave 
a handle to the Italian Phyſicians 
to try their Efficacy, in removin 
the Foulneſs of the Skin from a 
new and terrible Contagion : nei- 
ther were they ſparing of their Li- 
niments, which they continued to 
rub in 2 or x oa, — ſome · 
times for above s toge- 
ther; ſo that it is no 3 if — 
often met with very untoward 
Symptoms from ſo ſevere a Treat- 
ment; and if (as ſome of them do af - 
firm) they now and then found Mer- 
cury in the rotten Bones of their Pa- 
tients; who had, it may be, ſuffered 
too much, both from their Diſeaſe 
and their Phyſicians. Hence, ; 
Salivantia, are Medicines which 
promote Spitting. 
Salſamentum, and 
Salſugo, are any Salt-pickles, or 
Brines. | 
Salwatella, is a Vein which ter- 
minates in the little Finger. 
Salubris, and 
Salutaris, both from /alus, Health, 
expreſs any thing in Health, or con- 
ducive thereunto; and even ſuch 
Diſeaſes are by ſome called Saluta- 
„as are curable, and leave the 
nſtitution better before; as 
the Gout, &c. 
Salutatores, Saluters. There were 
a Set of Enthuſiaſts or Impoſtors 
in Spain, of the Order of St. Kathe- 
rine, who pretended to the Cure 
of many Diſeaſes, by touching or 
breathing 


This may be underſtood 
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breathing only upon the Patient, 
in their ordinary Intercourſes with 
Sanpſuc hinon, oapayxmor, is a 
Name which hath been given to an 
Oil, and an Ointment wherein Mar- 
joram was the chief Ingredient; 
Now Sampſuchus, a ſynominous 
Term for that Plant. 

Sanative, from Sanitas, Health, 
is any thing conducing there- 
unto. | | 

Sancti Viti Charea, See Chorea 


Sancti Viti, 


Sanctus, holy. This hath been 
applied to many Things both ſimple 
and compound, as whimſical Per- 
ſons have conceited of their Vertues ; 
as the Guiacum is called Lignum 
Sanctum, and even our own Dilpen- 
ſatories retain a purging Powder 
under the Title of Pulvis Sanctus. 

Sandaraca, hath been uſed to fig- 
nify many different things, as a 

Subſtance falling > þ Spring- 
Dew, in which Bees are ſaid much 
to delight: It is alſo the Arabian 
Name for Gum- Juniper, or the Ver- 
nix; as likewiſe for a mineral Pro- 
duction not much unlike Arſenick, 
on which account that is ſometimes 
called Arſenicum rubrum. 

Sanayx, is Ceruſs burned till it 
reſembles the red Arſenick in Co- 
lour ; or is a red Earth, the ſame 
probably as the red Orpiment. 

Sanguification, N Blood. 

by conſi- 

dering what is explained under the 
Term Digeſtion : For as the Chyle 
is made out of our Aliments by = 
e 


Contractions and Attritions 0 


Stomach, ſo the Chyle is made into 
Blood by the Attrition of the Arte- 
ries thereupon. See further under 


Blood, Lungs, Phlebotomy, c. 


Sanguine, Bloody, or of a Con- 
ſtitution abounding with Blood ; 
from | 
&: 
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Sanguit, Blood; which ſee. - 
Sanguiſuga, Blood-ſucker, a 


Name given by ſome to a Leech, 


Sanies, a thick and bloody Pus, 
or Matter. | 
Sanitas. See Hygieia. 


from its Faculty of drawing Blood 
mats ar 


Sapa, the Name of an old Form 
of Medicine like Rob, which is a 


Juice boiled up to ſome Conſiſtence; 


ſtrictly that of Grapes, tho” uſed al- 
ſo for others ordered after the ſame - 


manner. Ln | 
Saphena, probably from e » 
manifeftus, eaſy to be ſeen, — 
it lies very plam in fight; is a Vein 
in the Leg. See Vein. 
Sapientiæ Dentes, thus called, be- 


cauſe they appear not till Perſons 
are of Years of Diſcretion. See 


Dentes. . | 
Sarcocele, for cap, Caro, Fleſh, 


and x1an, Tumor, a Swelling ; is a 


fleſhy Excreſcence of the 'Teſticles, 
which ſometimes grows ſo large as 


to ſtretch the Scrotum much beyond 


its natural Size. Alſo 


Sarcoma, is of the fame Significa- | 


tion; as is likewiſe 


Sarcoſic. 


Sarcoticks, from the ſame Deri- 


vation, are Medicines, that fill 


Ulcers with new Fleſh, the — 


Incarnatives; which fee. 
other Words are alſo compounded 
at Pleaſure from the ſame Founda- 
tion, not of any Moment to inſert 
here. | 
Sartorius, called alſo Longus Ti- 
biz, is a Muſcle that ariſeth from 
the inferior Part of the Spine of the 
Lium, and m—_— 


obliquely by the 
inſide of the Thigh, is inſerted into 


the internal Side of the Tibia, three 

or four Fingers breadth below its 

upper Extremity. By this we throw 
is another, 4 > 


Se. 


= 
5 
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plied to a Chi 


and its Uſe, Tab. 49. Fig. 
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Saturantia, is ſometimes uſed in 


3 Abſorbents ; which 


Saturavs, Chymiſts aſcribe this 


Name to Lead; becauſe they will 


have that Metal to be under the 
Influence of the Planet Saturn. 


8 and | 

$ eee. „ Sa- 
Dru, a Satyr, or kind of Ape or 
Monkey, which is greatly addi 


_ to Venery, whence this ſignifies a 


luſtful Diſpoſition. 

Sexifrage, quaſi Saxum e, 
to break the Stone, is applicable to 
any thing having this Property, but 
is a Term moſt commonly given to 
a Plant, from an Opinion of its 
Medicinal Virtues to this Effect. 


Saxunict, is an Epithet which ſee 


hath been given to a com 
Powder, yet retained in ſome Diſ- 
penſatories, for its ſuppoſed Effi- 
N the Stone, or ex- 
pelling it. 

Scabies, a Scab, is uſed ſome- 
times for the Itch, and ſuch like 

Scala, a Scale or Ladder, is ap- 
ical Inſtrument, 
for reſting and defending the Limbs 


in Caſe ot Fractures or Diſlocations ; 


of which Scultetus gives a Figure, 
Arm. Chir. Part I. Tab. 29. Fig. 3. 
1. but 
vely ſome have applied this 


to a Man's Life, which they divide 


into different Ages, calling the 
whole The Scale of Life. Some al- 
ſo will have it, that the Scala Ja- 
cobi, Jacob's Ladder, denotes only 
ſuch a Knowledge of the Air, and 
the Elements above us, as in a 


_ myſtical Senſe may be ſaid to aſcend 


into Heaven. | | 
Scalenum, is a Muſcle of the 
Neck that ariſeth from the firſt and 
ſecond Ribs, and aſcending, is in- 
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ſerted into all the tranſverſe Pro- 
ceſſes of the Neck except the ſirſt. 
This Muſcle ſeems to be three; but 
e ee ; 
t is 


becauſe the Neck is more eaſily 
moved than that part of the Ribs 
to which they are faſtened : there- 
fore it is juſtly reckoned amongſt 
the Benders of the Neck. | 
Seapellatum, is by ſome Authors 
uſed in the ſame Senſe as the Greeks 
applied Phimoſis, Qipwor, for a 
Denudation of the Glands of the 
Penis, when the Prepuce could not 
draw over it. | 
Seaphoides, from Scapha, oxai@n, 


a Boat, and elde, forma, Shape, 


the ſame as Navigulare Os : which 


Scapule, * ra, Or Shoul- 
der-blades, are two large and broad 
Bones, like the Triangle called Sca- 
lenum; they are fituated on each 
ſide of the upper and back-part of 
the Thorax. The Subſtance of the 
Scapula is thin, but ſolid and firm ; 
its outſide is ſomewhat convex, and 


its inſide concave ; its upper Edge 


is called Cofte ſuperior, and its lower 
Cofta inferior ; its broad End is 
called its Baſis, which, with the two 
Edges, make the upper and lower 
Angles. 'Fhey have each three 
Proceſſes, of which the firſt runs all 
along the middle of their outfide 
and 1s called their Spine. That end 
of the Spine, which receives the 
Extremity of the C/awicula, is called 
Acromion. The ſecond Proceſs is a 
little lower than the Acromion ; tis 
ſhort and ſharp like a Crow's Bill, 
therefore called Coracoides ; theſe 
two Proceſſes are tied to one ano- 
ther by a ſtrong Ligament which 
ſerves to keep the Head of the Hu- 
merus in the Cavity of the third 
Proceſs, which is called wa 


+ 


the Scapula, which is oppoſite 
its Baſis. It has a round Siu, ti 
about its Brim with a ilage, 
which receives the Head of the 
Humerus, The Uſe of the Scapula 
is to receive the Extremities of 
the Clavicula and Humerus, for the 
eaſier Motion of the Arm, and to 


give riſe to the Muſcles which move 
the Arm. 

Scapus, is a Term in Botany for 
the ſtrait Stalk or Shaft of a » 
ning upright like a Pillar or Co- 
umn. 


Scarf Shin. See Cuticula. 

Scarification, is an Inciſion of the 
Skin witk a Lancet, or ſuch-like 
Inſtrument; and is moſt practiſed 
in Cupping, which acts by Stimu- 
lation as well as by Evacuation. 

Scari ficatorium, is the Inſtrument 
to _—_ Scarification — and 
is of late very conv or- 
dered by a num 
a Plane, which are all ſtruck into 
the Part at once. 

Scarletina Febris, Scarlet Fever, 
2 ſame as Purple- Fever; which 
ee, 


Sceletum, a Skeleton. This is 


the Bones of the Body preſerved 
together as much as can be in their 


natural Situations ; And thoſe in a 


human Body, are 


The Os Frontis 
Occipitis 
Qa Parietalia 
Temporum 
Officula Auditus 
Os Ethmoides 
Spbenoides 
ali 
Nen lare 
s 
Nat 
Palati 
Vomer 
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Legs that generally attend ſcorbu- 


tick Habits 3- whence it is alſo fre- 


quently uſed for the Scurvy it ſelf, 


and ied to ſome Medicines con- 


trived againſt ſuch Diſorders. 


; hx rs is one who doubts the 
Tuth of any thing, till thorowly 
examined; tho' ſome 


| fo far un- 
der this Pretence, as hardly to be 
convinced by any Evidences. Galen 
makes mention in his Time of a 
33 School or College of Phy- 

ans, who profeſſed themſelves 


/} Scepticks ; but Cartefius hath of late 


en much Encouragement to this 
Le, whom he hath taught to call 
every thing in queſtion till re- ex- 
amined; and our Countryman Mr. 
Beyle hath wrote a Book well 
known, under the Title of the Scep- 
Chymift ; where every thing is 
laid down rather by way of Enqui- 
, than as Matter well known and 
rs gon; Diſpoſition of 
\ Schefis, oxtorc, is a Diſpoſition o 
— accidentally contracted, 
not yet 10 fully confirmed, but that 


„it may eaſily again be altered; in 


Diſtinction from tic, which is a 
confirmed Habit. Hence alſo Sche- 
tica Febris is one that will ſoon give 
way to Remedies, contrary to the 
Hectica, which is ſo confirmed in 
the Habit as not to be removed but 


by long Time, and great Difficulty. 
_ -* Scholtum, is a Remark made at 


pleaſure, and as it were by the by; 
on any Propoſition, before advan- 
ced and treated of. 
» Sciatica. See Gout. 
Cecbirrbus, 
Scirrboma, and 
Scirrhofis, from oxigerw, induro, 


to harden ; is an Induration of the 


Glands from gritty obſtructed Mat- 


- ter, as it happens frequently to the 


Liver in a Jaundice, and the like. 
© Celerophthalmia, oxdngoPlanuic: 3 
is a Liffitudo dura, wherein the 


— 
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Eye-Lids turn 'out red, hard, and 
dry; and very difficult to cure. 
Whence, DONE > 

* Sclerotica Tunica, ſo called from 
oxangiu, induro, to harden ; is the 
_—_ as Cornea. See Eye, Thus 

0 22 

Scleroticks, are Medicines which 
r and re eg the Parts 

ey are apphed upon. WA 

Scobs, moſt properly ſignifies the 
Pot-Aſhes, or the Scoria of any 
Metal, but is by ſome more laxly 
applied, 'as Scribonius Largus men- 
tions a Scobs eborea, as does - alſo 

elfus give it to _ thin % | 
© Scopus, og, , is ome 
aſed N the ſame 3 In- 
tention or Indication; but others 
have very critically diſtinguiſhed 

them, not of Moment 
enough to take notice of here. 

Scorbutica, are Medicines which 
prevail againſt the 

Scorbutus, Scurvy ; a Diſeaſe that 
ſome Writers make various Diſtinc- 
tions about, tho' not to any great 

ſe. It is a Conſtitution where- 
in the Blood is unequally fluid, and 
is beſt remedied by Stimuli, Exer- 
ciſe, and ſuch means as aſſiſt in 
Sanguification. 

Scoriæ, are the Recrements of 
Metals, i. e. Droſs. 

Screation, is by ſome taken for 
hawking up ſomewhat to ſpit out, 
and others for the Matter it ſelf fo 
raiſed. 

Scrobiculis Cordis, the ſame as 
Anticardium ; which ſee. 

Scrophula, the ſame as Struma, 
the King's Evil: is a preternatural 
Obſtruction and on of the 
Glands, 

Scrotocele, from Scrotum, the Cod, 
and xæi%., Tumor, a Swelling ; is a 
Rupture of the 

Scrotum, See Generation, Parts 
of, proper to Men. 


Scro - 
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- Scrotum Cordis, the ſame us Fe- 


ricardium. 
Scruple, a medicinal Weight con- 
ſiting of 20 Grains, and making 


„ of a Dram. 


ny ſignifying an Helmet, 


| hath by Anatomiſts been applied to 


many Parts of the Body, having re- 
ſemblance thereunto in Figure ; as, 
Scutiforme Os, the ſame as Pa- 
tella ; thus called from its reſem- 
blance to a Shield in Shape, as this 
hos vat weve Hence alſo, 
cutiformis Cartilago, is the Car- 


_ * ormis ; which ſee. | 
ecefhon, the going off by Secre- 


tion, as the Excrements are 
cularly ſaid to be formed by che 
Seceſſion of thoſe Parts, whereof 
they conſiſt, from the animal Fluids, 


thro' their proper Outlets. 


Secretion, See Animal Secre- 


tion. 


. 8 perly the — 


oever; and the 
n or Poſition in 5 it hy 
done with. reſpe& to the Figure 
any Part, making it ſaid to be 
perpendicular, parallel, tranſverſe, 
or the like. 

Secundary Fever, is that which 
ariſes after a Criſis, or the Diſcharge 
of ſome morbid Matter, as after 
the Declenſion of the Small-Pox, or 
Meaſles; and ſuch a Fever is fre- 
quently dangerous. 

Secundine, or After-Birth, is all 
that is brought from the Uterus after 
Delivery, as the Chorion, Ammion, 
&c. See Fætus. 

Secundum Naturam, xat# vow, 
according or agreeable to Nature, 
in oppoſition to a preternatural, or 
out of the common Courſe of A- 
gency in Nature. 

Segment, is a Figure contained 
a a Chord and an Arch of the 
ſame Circle, or ſo much of the Cir- 
cle as is cut off by that Chord, 


8 „ 


of ſolid. Parts from their _ 
with one another, as in ſome frac- | 


STI or "IR 
Sella Equina, and Dane 
Sella 8 des, =O . 


Sella Turcica, are varioũs Names 


for the ſame Thing. See Brain.” 


Semeiotica, is that Part of 5 : 


ſick which treats of the * 
Health and Sickneſs; 1 
Semen, Seed. For ſo far as this 
is concerned in Botany, ſee Pegeta- 
ble. And beſides what 1 hath been ſaid 
under Auimalcule, Conc 
ration, and Fætus, (which ſee) for 
the Secretion of this Fluid, it may 
be conſidered, that the Blood is 
carried to the Teſticles by the Sper- 
matick Arteries, which, con 
to the conſtant Method of Na- 
ture in framing the other Arte- 
ries, are eſt where 
ſpring from the Trunk of the great 
tery, and immediately dilate to 
a conſiderable Bigneſs : Which evi- 


dently ſhews, that there could be no 


other Deſign in it but to retard the 
Velocity of the Blood. We. cannot 


ſuppoſe that the only Intention was, 


that a ſmall Quantity of Blood might 
to the Teſticles; becauſe then 
re had been no occaſion for gi- 
ving this Artery a different if. 7 
from all others; that narrow Oriſice 
would have been ſufficient of it ſelf 
for that purpoſe, which theWideneſs 
of the Artery immediately after- 
wards does. neither hinder nor fur- 
ther. The Orifices of the ſpermatick 
Arteries are ſo ſmall, that they can« 
not be meaſured, as may the Dimen- 
_ of the he other Arteries ; and yet 


har arp ev they — as big, 
bigger, than one of the bals, 
which is 434.2, Now, if we ſup⸗ 

poſe their to be each 17.3, 


= the Blood will move 25 times 
ſlower 
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it does at its Orifice. Again, we 
conftantly find that all the Parts of 
the Body are ſupplied with Blood 
by ſmall Arteries from the neareſt 
Trunks. If this Method had been 
obſerved in ſending the Blood to the 
Teſticles, they had received their 
Arteries from the Iliacks ; and they 
had ran but a little way before they 
had come to the end of their Jour- 

But inſtead of this, two ſmall 
Arteries are made to ariſe from the 
Aorta, a little below the Em ; 
and to march above a Foot before 


© they come to the Teſticles. Now 


if we _—_— tt the Velocity of 
the Blood in the ſpermatick Artery 
is 2c times flower than it is at its 

nice, that is, in the Aorta; and 


manner from the Iliacks. 


And becauſe the Space it runs thus 


flowly, is at leaſt 6 times longer than 
if it had gone from the Iliacks; 
therefore it muſt be 150 times long- 
er in going to the Teſticles, than if 


ñũt had gone according to the com- 


mon Courſe of Nature. So that the 
inteſtine Motion of the Blood is not 
only allayed, but ſufficient time is 
afterwards allowed the Particles, 
which are to compoſe the Seed, to 
attract and coaleſce before they 
arrive at the Teſticles. 

Semilanar Valves, thus called from 


their reſemblance in Shape to a 


half Moon. See Heart, 
Semimares, half Males, ſo Rolfin- 

kins, and ſome others, call thoſe 

who have been caftrated, as Eu- 

nuchs, Geldings, &c. 

half membra- 


Nous, is a Muſcle that ariſeth tendi- 
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Sennertus, Hoffman 


Iſchium, Der e below the Se- 
minervaſus, is inen ed by a lar 
Tendon anto the upper 248 
part of the Tibia. This is one of 
the four Muſcles that bend the Leg. 
A e half Metals, ſuch as 
1 Biſmuth, 
. amv 
Seminalir Capſula, or Seed-Bag, 


of any Plant. | 

Semination, is called by us 
the Immiſſion of the Male-Seed into 
the Womb in Coition. 


Seminervoſus, half nervous, is a 
Muſcle that ariſes from the Protu- 


berance of the Iſchium, and is inſert- 
ed by a round Tendon into the in- 
ternal Part of the Epipbyſes of the 
Tibia, and helps to 
 Semiſpeculum, is an Inſtrument 
deſcribed by Hildanus for dilating 
the Neck of the Womb. 


. Altho' many ho 
: F Wilks, a and 91 
ius, and tho Spigelius hath wrote 
a whole Treatiſe about it, yet it is 
difficult to collect from them all 
what they meant by it; tho' it ſeems 
to be taken for a common Tertian, 
joined with more than ordinary 
Symptoms of Malignancy, and ra- 
ther remitting than intermitting, 
there being no Intervals quite free 
from the Fever. 

Senſation. All Senfation is per- 
formed by the immediate Action of 
the finer and more fluid Parts of 
Bodies upon the Organs of Senſe ; 


the Impulſe communicated by theſe 


ſubtile Parts of Bodies, upon the 
Organs fitly diſpoſed, is thro' them 
tranſmitted to the Nerves, appro- 
priated and contrived for ſuch a 
Senſe, and thro' them to the Brain. 


Thus - 


9 
nous from the Protuberance of the 


the Leg. 
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Thus in Viſion, the Light reflected 
from the Surfaces of ies is tranſ- 


mitted thro' the Humours of the 
Eye, and congregated upon the Re- 
tina, in the ſame manner it was re- 
flected from the Body; and thereby 
an Impulſe modified after a certain 
manner, ſtrikes the Filaments of the 
Optick Nerves, which convey this 
Impulſe to the Brain. In 
the Sound, after divers Modificati- 
ons in its Paſſage thro' the Meatus 
Auditorius, ſtrikes on the Tympa- 
num, which moving the Bones of 
the Barrel, and they the. incloſed 
Air of the Labyrinth, the auditory 
Nerves there are moved after the 
ſame manner they would have been 
had the common Air acted 
them, with up — of 2 al 
ter qualify L 
than they could — had other- 
wiſe. In Smelling, Taſti and 
Touching, the Effluvia and more 
ſubtile Parts of Bodies act immedi- 
ately upon the Nerves themſelves, 
and they communicate this Action 
to the Brain: So that in ſome man- 
ner, all Senſation is nothing but 
touching, ſeveral ways deri) d 
See Brain, Narceticks. 
_ . Senſorium ; the common Senſory 
in Man is ſuppoſed to be that Part 
of the Brain where all the Points or 
Extremities of the Nerves meet and 
unite, that is, in the Medulla Cerebri. 
Septenarius, and Septennium, con- 
taining the of ſeven Years: 


Some of the Antients reckoned e- 


very Conſtitution underwent ſome 
remarkable Change in every ſuch 
Revolution, whence the ſeventh 
Year was called Critical, or the Cl;- 


macterict Year ; but ſuch Obſerva- 


tions are now much out of Uſe. 

\ Ceoptick, ring, is a Medicine 
that is very ſtyptick, or corroſive, 
Septum Auris. See Ear. 
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Septum Narium. See Naar. 


Septum Tranſverſum. See Dia- 

phragm. All which Parts are thus 
ed from their making a Partiti- - 

on like a croſs Wall, which the 


call 
Word im 


rts. 
e wag ET Aan 


roſis, which ſee. * 
Serous, from Serum, Whey, is 

uſed to ſignify the watry Part of the 

Blood, which fee. | 


ge, a tetterous Eruption like 


the „or Indetigo. 
Serratus : Several M uſcles are cal- 


led by this Name from their reſem- - 
blance in Sha 


to a Saw. As, 


draws forward. It alſo helps in 
Reſpiration. | t 

Serratus - Anticus 107 ; Which 
comes from the whole of the 
Scapula, and is inſerted into the ſe- 
ven true Ribs, and firſt of the falſe 
Ribs, by fo many diſtin& Portions 
repreſenting the 'Teeth of a Saw. 

Serratus Poſticus Superior, ariſeth 
by a broad and thin Tendon from 
the two inferior Spines of the Ver- 
2 of _ 3 and 25 three 
uperior of the 3 an 
fleſhy, is inſerted into the 


third, and fourth Ribs by ſo many - 


diſtinct Indentions. eſe two 
help to draw the Ribs , and 
bring them to right Angles with 
the Yertebre ; and conſequently 
make the Cavity of the ThorgxWi- 
der and ſhorter. | 


Serratus Poſticus Inferior, ariſes ' 


with a broad and thin Tendon 
from the three inferior Spines of 
the Vertebræ of the Back, and from 
the two ſuperior of the Loins ; its 


Fibres aſcending A 


* 


8 e . 
ii 


5 


fleſby, and are inſerted by four In- 


dentations into the four laſt Ribs. 


Serofity. See Serous. | 

Seſamoidæa Offa. See Digitus. 

Seſfuialtera, is a Name given to 
that Lind of Fever, by Helmont, 
which others call a Semitertian, or 


a Hemitriteos. 


Seffilis, is a Name given to any 
low, flat 'Tumours, or the Erup- 
tions in the Small-Pox, when they 
riſe not well, and are indented at 
the Top. | | 

Setaceum, a Seton, is when the 
Skin is taken up with a Needle, and 
the Wound kept open by a Skein of 


Silk, that Humours may vent them- 


ſelves ; for the ſame purpoſes Iſ- 
ſues, tho* generally with more Ef- 
ficacy. Farriers call this Opera- 
tion in Cattle, Rowelling. 

Sickneſs Falling. See Epilepſy. 

Sideration, is either ſuch a ſud- 
den Mortification, as the common 
People call a B/a/t; or is a ſudden 
te Aa of Senſe, as in an A- 
5 % the Name of an ancient 


Form of Medicine, amongſt the 


Arabians, but now out of Uſe. 

Sigmoides, or Sigmoidales, are 
Valves thus called Fom the Greek 
Si 5 and dog, orma, Shape; 
e 
unto in Figure. See Heart. 

Sign. See Diagnoſtick. | 

Si/igua, in Botany, is the Seed- 
veſſel, Husk or Pod, of ſuch Plants 
as are of the leguminous Kind, 

Silver. See Luna. 

Similar Bodies; ſuch are thus cal- 
led, which have their conſtituent 
Particles of the ſame Kind, as to 
their ſenſible Qualities. 

Similar Parts, are thoſe of the 


ſame Texture, and Manner of For- 


mation. 


Simple, expreſſes any Thing of the 
une Lind and not compounded of 


ae), SN 


different or of many Sorts, tho" a- 

greeing in Nature. | 
Simple Quantities, are ſach as have 

but one Sign, as 2a, nd — 26 

whereas @ -+ b, and +d—c +6, 

are compound Quantities. Theſe 

oy uſed only in algebraical Caleu- 
ons. 


Sinapiſm, is a Cataplaſm made 
chiefly of Muſtard, to apply out- 
wardly to any particular Fart. 

Sinciput, is the Fore-part of the 

Sine, is a right Line, drawn from 
one end of an Arch perpendicular- 
ly upon the Diameter drawn from 
the other End of that Arch; or, it 
is half the Chord of twice the 
Arch. c 
Singultus, the Hiccup, is a con- 
vulſive Motion of the Stomach, and 
_ adjacent, particularly the Dia- 
p : 

Sinus, ſignifies any Cavity, and 
Anatomiſts variouſly apply it to 


_ Parts of a human Body ; as 
2 
Sinus Laterales, and 
Sinus Longitudinales, See Dura 


Mater. 

Sinus Offium, are thoſe Cavities 
of the Bones which receive the 
Heads of other Bones, and ſo of 
many other Parts. | 

Siphon, See Syringe. 

Sitis, Thirſt. See Hunger. 

Skin. See Cutis. 

Skull. See Cranium. 

Sleep. See Narecotick, 

Smelling. See Senſation. 

Snow. Of this it hath been ob- 
ſerved, that many Parts are 758 a 
regular Figure, for the moſt - 
— go it 1 — ſo many little tt 
or Stars of ſix Points, being perfect 
and tranſparent Ice; upon each of 
which Points are ſet other collateral 


Points, at the ſame Angles as the 


main Points themſelves ; Amongſt 
; theſe 


theſe there are divers othet irregu- 
lar; which are chiefly broken Points 


Cloud of Vapours being gath 
into Drops, the ſaid Drops. forth- 
with deſcend ; upon which Deſcent, 
meeting with Dy $97 Va Air as 
— thro' a cooler Region, 
rop is immediately froze into an 
Icicle, ſhooting itſelf. forth into 
ſeveral Points: But till — i 
their Deſcent, and meeting wi 
ſome intermitting Gales of warmer 
Air, or in their continual Waftage 
to and fro, touching upon each o- 
ther; ſome are a little thaw'd; blunt- 
ed, and again froze into Cluſters, or 
entan 9 in what 
we call Flakes. The Lightneſs of 
Snow, altho' it is firm Ice, is owing 
to the Exceſs of its Surface in com- 
pariſon to the Matter contained 
-under it; as Gold it ſelf may be 
extended in Surface till it will ride 
the leaſt Breath of Air. See 
ce and Freezing. | 
Sol, the Sun. The Chymiſts uſe 
this Term for Gold; becauſe 
ay oo _ Metal to be under 
e Sun's ence in a particular 
Manner: But what ſhould have 
been the pri Inducements of 
torturing this Metal with ſo much 
Violence, to obtain from it ſome 
medicinal Vertues, is not wk to 


„ eee 25 
up t 


e Authority of an ill - deſ 
R , and a Jealouſy that they 
could not be well in the common 
Opinion for Phyſicians, who could 
not do extraordinary things in their 
Profeſſion, with a Metal which had 


| ſuch a prodigious Influence almoſt: 


they Cy, urges the Authority 


4 


on every other Account: Many *I 


deed there have been; who have ho- 


neftly oppoſed this Artifice, but be 


contrary ſides have a time pre 
vailed, and to ſuch — That 
this Metal it ſelf has not only been 


transform'd into all the 8 ima- 
ginable for medicinal but 
even its Name has been transferr d to 
do honour to, and enhance the Price 
of many other worthleſs ti- 
ons that bore but any R 

to its ſenſible ities, Hence 


as in the Leaf Gold, is not digeſtible 
in the Stomach, ſo as to be tranſ- 
mitted into the Blood; and to be 
there of any Efficacy. But there are 
nevertheleſs many who are conſi- 
dent of its doing extraordinary Mat- 
ters, if reduc into a P by 
Amalgamation with Mercury, and 
by evaporating the M after- 
a 2 Pleaders on this ſide 
troverſy; agaj a, Pi- 
. y whe 
beſides many Inſtances of its Effica- 
$ Geber Rs Hy pry 
eration; . e A- 
rabian Phyſicians; with thoſe of o- 
ther Countries, and of later Date. 
Nrerretan, Schrader, Zauel fur, and Et- 
muller, with other more mo- 
dern practical Phyſicians, fell into 
the ſame Opinion. But which ſide 
ſoever is in the right, the preſent 
Practice rejects all Pretenſions to 


Medicine therefrom ; tho* moſt of 


the other Metals are in high Eſteem. 
Soleus, a Muſcle of the Foot, the 

ſame as Plantarit, which ſee. 

Salih. The whole 
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the Hammer, 


Quantity of | 
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no more than the meer Matter of 
the Nerves, filled, ſwelled up, and 
diſtended by the nutritious Juices, 
as appears from the Obſervations of 
Mahigh and the laſt Diviſions 
of the Solids are hardly diſtinguiſni- 
Solidity. See (Cobeſan. 
Solution: See Diſſolution. 
Solution of Continuity, is a Term 
uſed- by - for every Divi- 
ſion of the Parts made by Wounds 
or any other Cauſes. | 
Selutive, the ſame as Laxative ; 
—_— „ from Slee 
Som D oh, P, 
and fers, to bring 3 ſame as 
Narcoticks, Opiates, Sc. which fee. 
Hence alfo, ak e 
Somnolency, is any Propenſity to 
Sleep, or a Drowſineſs. 8 
Sopbifts, oo@4rat, originally 
Wild) Gone thoſe who abound- 
ed in 3 and Wiſdom; 
but in length of Time many falſe 
Pretenders to thoſe Qualities de- 
baſed the Term into Diſgrace, 
making it ſtand for a Cheat, or 
Juggler : whence, 
- Sephiſtication, is counterfeiting or 
adulterating any Thing with what is 
not ſo good, for the Sake of unlaw- 
ful Gain. This Practice unhappily 
obtains in all the Parts of Medicine 
which deal with Simples or Com- 
pounds; and in many Caſes the 
Cheat is carried on ſo artificially, 
as to prevent a Diſcovery even 
from Perſons of the moſt diſcerning 
Faculty. | 
Seporales : Thus the Antients cal- 
ted the internal jugular Veins, 
from an Opinion of their being par- 
ticularly concerned in Sleep; but 
Blancard blames them, becauſe Ca- 
rotid, which is given by common con- 
ſent to their correſpondent Arte- 


ries, is of the ſame Import, and 
founded upon the ſame Conjecture. 


2 
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Capori farout, that which occafions 
Sleep, fe by Sleep, and Fe ere, 
to bring. PE 

Sory, is a mineral Production not 
unlike the Cha/citis, which ſee. 

| Sound. This hath employed the 
of many great Men to- 
The greateſt of whom, 
Sir Jſaac Newton, ſaith, That it a- 


riſes from a Propagation of the 


Pulſe of the Air, and that this con- 
ſiſteth not in the Motion of an 
ther, or finer Aw, but in the Agi- 
tation of the whole common 


Air : Becauſe, by iment, he 
found that the Pro 

depended on the 

whole Air. With this a 


dered with relation to Body, con- 
fiſts only in the Motion of the 
Air, but in ſuch a Motion as is 
ery different from Wind. Sound 
is from little Vibrations or Sha- 
kings, which the Parts of ſono- 
rous Bodies occaſion in the Air, 
whereas Wind conſiſts in a lo- 
cal Motion of the Air, with- 
out Vibrations. The Motion of 
the Air in Winds, will act ſtrong - 
ly on Flame, but will not af- 
2 _ Ear with 3 15 on 
the *Interpoſition of ſome X 
which may occaſion Vicain? 
whereas the Agitation of the Air 
in Sounds affects not Flame, for 
a lighted Candle put near a Bell 
which hath been ſtruck, will not 
have its Flame agitated by the 
Sound. As to the Manner and 
Times of its Progreſſion, Perions 
have varied, by means of the 
Diverſity of thoſe Experiments on 
which they have grounded their 
Calculations, which is another's 
Province to teach. So far as Hear- 
ing is concerned in Sounds, ſee 

SE what 


Term. 


— 


able, or with 


9 
that hath been ſaid under that 
. © Ppare, "if conſid red — in 
Length, between any two Beings, 
Is UE Hike Idea that we have of 
Diftance ; | 3 
Length, Breadth, and 'Thicknefs, 


| it is properly called Capacity: And 
whey! e bee ths Ho" 


tremities of Matter, which fills 
the Capacity of Space with ſome- 
thing Solid, T le, and Move- 
; it is then cal- 
led Extenfion. ; ſo that Extenſi- 
u e phe. el als 
but ce, tis in, may 
dee eben i So that 
ce, in the general Signification, 
che fame thing with Diftance, 
conſidered every way, whether there 
be any ſolid Matter in it, or not. 


Space therefore is either Abſolute 


or Relative. Abſolute Space con- 
ſidered in its own Nature, and 
without Regard to any — ex- 
ternal, always remains the ſame, 
and is immovable ; but relative 


Space is that movable Dimenſion 


or Meaſure of the former, which 
our Senſes deſine by its Poſiti- 
ons to Bodies within it; and this 
the Vulgar uſe for immovable 


ace. 47 

Relative Space, in Magnitude 
and Figure, is always the ſame 
with abſolute, but tis not neceſſary 
it ſhould be ſo numerically. Thus 
if you ſuppoſe a Ship to be indeed 
in abſolute Reſt, then the Places 
of all things within her will - be 
the ſame abſolutely and relatively, 
and nothing will change its Place. 
But then fa poſe the Ship under 
Sail, or in Motion; and ſhe will 
continually paſs thro' new Parts of 


abſolute Space: But all things en 


board conſidered - relatively; in re- 
ſpect to the Ship, may be notwith- 
ſtanding in the ſame Places, or 
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2 ; but if it be conſidered in 


tures whi 


liar Kind of Contraction or Con- 
vulfion in the genital Parts, in the 
ſame Senſe as Spaſm, ache 3 
whence Erotian enlarges it to fig- 
a ER Affections alſo of 
other Parts; in which Latitude it is 
ey man met with in the Writings 
ee ide, , Sigel 
ie cine, or Spagyri- 
cal 25 is the ſame as Ch 2 
the Word importing to K 
or collect, or gather together, be- 
cauſe it teaches how to extract, 
and the purer Parts of 
Subſtances from mixed Bodies : 
And, 5 | 
ET is the fame as a Chy- 


Sparadrap, is an ancient Name 
for what we now call a Cere- 
cloth. 

Spaſma; or Spaſmus, from owau,' 
contraho, to contract, ſignifies any 
convulfive Motion, becauſe it con- 
tracts or pulls the Parts it affe&s.. 
Hence, HR 5 

Spaſmodick Medicines, are ſuch 
as — 8 good againſt Convulſions: 
and, 
 Spaſmology, from Spaſmits, and 
xy, Foo diſco 25 is any 
Treatiſe of Convulſions. 

Spatula, is ap Inſtrument uſed by 
Apotheearies and Surgeons, where- 
with they ſpread their Plaiſters, 
Unguents, Sc. or ſtir their Medi- 
cines together. ä 

Species, is a Term uſed yariouſly, 
in 7 and Metaphyſicks, for an 
Idea that felates to ſome other more 
general one, and has under itſelf 
only Individuals : In Algebra for 

Ee 2 " "hols 


„ 

have the ſame Situation and Poſition | 

8 one another. 12 NY 
padiner, ſtrictly fignifies all Crea- 
| ch have a caſtrated z* . 

but Paulus Ammanus applies the 

Term to thoſe who have a pecu- 


: 
5 
2 


N . 
* 
Z 


ine 


8 P 
thoſe Symbols or Marks which re- 
preſent the Quantities in any Equa- 
tion, or Demonſtration: In Viſion, 
for ſuch ſuperficial and 
| of Bodies, as are pro- 
ducible 


93 and which by 


| on the Bot- 
tom of our Eyes : in Medieine, 
for thoſe ſimple Ingredients, out 
of which other more com are 
made. But common 8 m with- 
- out any juſt iety, has in Phar- 
macy, 3 Aroma- 
tick and Cathartick Powders, which 
are themſelves compounded of ma- 
ny Things. 

Speciſet Gravity, is the appro- 
— 8 and vp Gravity or 

eight, which any Species of na- 
tural Bodies have, and by which 


they are plainly diſtinguiſhable 
from all ocher 


Bodies of different 
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Kinds. By ſome tis not improper- 
ly called relative Gravity, ts din” | 
guiſh it from abſolute” Gravity, 
which encreaſes in ion to 
the Bigneſs of the Body weighed. 
Thus, if any Body weigh a Pound, 
one as bi in will weigh two 
Pounds: and let the Bodies be of 
what Nature or of Speci- 
fick Gravity ſoever, a Pound of 
one will be as much as a Pound of 
the other, abſolutely conſidered: 
thus, as is commonly ſaid, a Pound 
of} Feathers is as heavy as a Pound 
of Lead. But if you conſider, 
Lead and Feathers relatively, the 
Specifick Gravity of the former, 
will be much greater than that of 
the latter; or Lead, Bulk for 


Bulk, will be much heavier than. 


Feathers ; and Gold heavier than 
Lead, &c. 


An Eſtimate of the Specific Gravity of Solids, 


The Weight. 


Diminution Proport. | 


— | | 
is Air. In Water. of Weight. Gravity. 


FCrude M 60. gr. 5 
O ercury gr o. x 55 


Co Fa 
_ 


* 
Reg. of Steel and Copper 
Rock. Tin — — 


Crocus Metal. — 
Crude Antimony — 


——_—. —— 


Steel prep. with Sulphur — 


. 14 
5 og q | 115 
3 
. : 
id. 5 
2 74 
1 
id. 1 2 
518 7 | 
57 0 63 
id. i 
50k * 75 
49 11 57 
49 11 Se 
V 
id. | 
13 4 
4b 134 4 
45 15 — 
41 19 319 


White 


| I Air In Water. 
White Lead . 60. gr. 41 
Green Glaſs ——— * 29 
Red Coral — - id. 
Flint ——.— 38 
— — : 
is ICUs — 8! 
Flint fer — 1d. 
Bone of Sheep juſt killed 33 
Filings of Steel — 30 
Terra Lemnia id. 
Ivory — — 2 
3 1 * 2 
— id. 
— 27 
Fa 2 * 
1s 
16 
— 
12 
id. 
11 
10 
id. 
8 6 
| 80 5d, 
Gall — — — 2 
Gentian — leſs 15 
Peruyian Bark — leſs 162 
Oak — — leſs 26 


— Prager 


of Weight. Gravity. 
19 3 
21 2Z2 
22 2A 
213 23 | 
27 '2&- 
30 2 
I 15 
3 
33 133 
332 157 
35 15 
36 I 
42 1A 
44 172 
” 
48 14 
49 115 
50 13 
54 #4 
5 134 
8 * 
— on 
JH 
35 


- 
0 
© 
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The Weight of Salts in Spirit of Wine — found i 


be 45 Follows. 
The Weight. 
r 
In Air. In Water. 
of rode Mercury — gr. 60. gr. 571 
Panacea Rubr. 4 WER 
Merc. Dulc. 3d time ſub, —— i 
ch time ſub. ——— 54 
Turbith Mineral — — : 
Corroſive Sublimat. 52 
Sugar of Lead — 42 
Fir d Salt of Nitre id. 
| of Coral ——— 3 
Sympathetick Powder 10 
Tartar Vitriolized | 384 
Glauber's Sal Mirabil. _—— 38 
Emetick Tartar 37> 
Sal Guaiaci —— — 3 
Prunella 2 id. 
Polychrefton WE: 
Enixum = a 1d, ' 
Cream of Tartar 2 34 
White Vitriol — - . 
Salt of Steel —— — 33 
Green Vitriol | = 32 
Red Chalcanthum- * id. 
Salt of white Vitriol ——— id. 
Nitre id. 
Volatile Salt of 7 27 
Ens Martis once fubl. 26 
Sal Armoniac purified ——— 3 
Ens Martis 3d time ſubl. _—— 22 


Diminution 
of Weight. 
gr. 27 


33 


38 


Preborr. 
Gravity. 
17 near 


15 
.* 


i 


- 


tw 
— 
* 


— 
1 


mil 


0» 
2 


An 
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25 Eflimate of the Specific Gravity of Lad. 
The Weight of 4 Piece of f Leadin A, Gr. 55. 


iece © 


of Po 


5 7 
"In Oil of Vitriol 
Hermetick Spirit 


Nitre Bezoarticx 
ee 
pirit 4 


Solut. of common Sal J 2 
with J 6 of com. Wat. 


—with Pot-Aſhes ——— 


Spirit of Tartar —— 


Spirit of common Salt 
A Decoction of Alum — 


Decoct. of the Peru Bark 
In a Solut. of ð Armo. 
| Vir 8, 0 and White 
8 i. in Water à 5. 


Common Water pq y 
A Tinct. Alo. with Water 


A Deco. of red Saunders | 
| Diſtilled Vinegar ———a 


Mint 
OM 


17 Wor Dili. 


ines - 
Sp. Nitr. with Oil Vitr.— 

oof common Nitre— - 
phe 7 


ag Salt Wyo Vit. 


Sp. of Sal. Armo. Succ.— 


Simple — Fortis mmm 
Solution of Sal Enix 3 1 6s * 
in Water F 5———— 


A Deco&. of Gentian — + 2 


A Deco&. of Snake weed 

Sp. of Hartſh. not rectif. 
A Decoct. of 8 
of China- Root — 


br 


A Solut. of Alum bY 
1. n Aud 3 

| Syden. Liqu. Laudan— 

I Liqu. Panacea of ITO 


Sweet Spirit of Nitre - 


Ky AAS 5 


28 82 
84. 5 0 


b.. 


EE 
0 - 


* 


8 
7 of 
a 9 
45 105 

4 104 
10g 
44 10 
. 
414 1013 


„ . ar} 
+ 2 et, 


The Numbers in the 1aſt Column ſbew the Proportion of the ſpeci 
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| Weight. . Diminution ITY 
$4- \ * - : ; of Weight. 
\ Vinegar — gr. 415% 19 
Milk —— WN 415z 39z 
A Decoction of Savin — id. 
An Infuſ. of Horehound— 416 39 
* of Mint id. 
of Wormwood — id. | 
Elix. Pro. with Sal Vol. — 416% 381 
| An Infuſion of Tea id. 9 
a 
writ o o. w a 
The ſame 3 Lime 50 4194 367 
Tu Sweet Spirit of Salt — id. 
Lead. Tincture of Caſtor —— 419 36 
| Sp: of Wine with Camph. id. / 
Mynſicht's Tin. Steel - = 420 35 
| Tin&. 1 with 2 z. | 
rit 0 ntine h. * 
Oil of Turnips id. 
Tincture of — 421 34 
; | Spirit of Wine ———— 421 332 
Oil of Turpentine — 4222 327 
Spirit of Wine rectify d 423 83 
Bold Water ——— 424 31 


vix. about 


The Scales ht 


\ Specific Medicines, is a Term here- 
much in Uſe for ſuch whoſe 
rations could not be accounted 

- for : but a more natural Way of 
hath brought a ma- 

ny of thoſe Things to lig 
occaſioned the Uſe of this Re- 


ge; and convinces us that all o- 


ters that yet remain obſcure, muſt as 


operate by their mechanical Pro- 
perties, altho* perhaps the Fineneſs 
of their Parts may elude the Senſes, 
aud conſequently all Certainty as to 
- the e Dies of their A- 

ncy ee Diſpenjatory, pa 
n a with 


fick Gravity of Fluids, if compared 
5 B. ſo is the ho og of Varel to the Gravity 1 


t which 


reciprocally: For as 11 37 bs 8 
5 


urpoſes are — contrived and ſold | 
Mr. en in Crane cf Pur in Fleet: free * 


dich Surgeons ſearch Wounds, in 
the Manner of a Probe. 

Speculation, is ſtrictly what we 
contemplate by the Mediation of Vi- i- 
tion; but is often figuratively uſed 
for thoſe Operations in the Mind as 

require no ſuch Helps, more pro- 
is 2 Mr. Lockecalled Refle&ion, 

the other belongs to Senſation : 
yo hence Speculation is by the In- 
ſtitution-Writers made to expreſs 


that Part of Medicine which con- 


templates, and directs the Rules for 
Practice from Principles of Theory 


and Reaſon. 


8 P 


Speculum Ani, is an Inſtrument 
with which Surgeons dilate the Fun- 


dament to extract Bones, or an 
_ "that nay be there lodged, 


Speculum Matricis, is an Inſtru- 
ment to do the fame Office with 
reſpe& to Matter obſtructed in the 
Womb; or to aſſiſt in any manual 
Operations relating thereto. 

Speculum Oculi, and 
925 = 2 = * 

e, to e or 
Moth with, 
) paler, the fame as Zinck, which 


. Sherma. See Semen. | 
Sperma Citi, Parmaſitty. The 
Antients were great Strangers to this 
Drug ; "ns Schroder himſelf ſeems 
Juainted with it, not 
ol em knowing a. — — to make it 
an SOS or a mineral Subſtance, 
tho? he places it among the Mine- 
rals, and calls it Aliud Genus Bitu- 
minis, his preceeding Articles be- 
ing about ſuch Subſtances. It is 
now almoſt univerſally known, that 
a particular Sort of Whale al _ 
the Oil whence this is — 


2 y called 
. the Oil 


x comes from the Head which 
it can be made from. I ſay made 
from, becauſe it is by ſome pecu- 
liar. Management, which is in the 
Knowledge only of very few, 
mightily changed from what it is 

naturally, befgre it comes to be fit 
2 42 1 


and rank 
— _ ſhoot 


of it is to 
into Flakes, not much unlike the 
Criſtallizatiqn of Salts, after it has 


ſtood a due time to reſt in a 


Veſſel. But in this ſtate * tis _— 


and has a certain ranknefs, from 
which tis in great Meaſure freed, 


and r white, by ſqueezing it ſee. 
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ir, W 


ſtill blanches it farther, and takes a- 


way its offenſive Scent, till at len 
— on perfectly pure, — 2 

rous, flaky, ſmooth, white; and in 
ſome Meaſure tranſparent. 
Fiſh which about 31 Years. fince 


was taken in the Thames, and 
brought 


diſcovered acciden 


cummed 
ater, as it melted from it, 
for a ſmall Value, ſer it in a Place 
out of the Way, until U 
which it be thought fit for, 
— up but after a long time 
1 the Owner found 
into a Cake, or a ſolid 
Confidence, which a Perſon ſkilled 
hearin 


83 el from Sjcrma, Seed,” 
e, 
and x2, Tumor, a Swelling 3; is a 
Rupture occaſioned 
of he Veſſels. 

elus, from odo, interficie, 

: becauſe it is looked 
A be a fatal Sign, and is 
Mortification (which ſee) apon the 
a 

— 


s, from 
ages,” ya rms, Shape, 


and T—_ 


GR 
e 
jgopalatinus, are 


Nos r the ſame Muſcles, de+ 


ſcribed under e ; which | 


That 


of, 


by a Diſtenſion 


Os. des 


” 


0 —— 
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Sphere in-Shape. 


from ofiyyw, con- 


 Sphinder 


mation. Nt 
Sphinx, was the Name of a ficti- 
tious Being ſaid to puzzle QZdipus 


the Theban with Riddles: whence 


fame have juſtly enough called the 


ſtrange Notions of the Chymiſts 


Spicata, is:a Term given to ſome 
Compoſitions that take in ſuch In- 


| 2 for thoſe of principal 


theacy: 
Spine, is uſed in the ſame Senſe 
as Acantha, and therefore is ſome- 


12 
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times uſed for ſuch Parts as ſhoot 
3 particularly 


0 Bach- bobe. See Yerte- 


6 
 Shina:Venteſa, is uſed for a Ca- 


ries, or Rottenneſs of the Bone from 


ſharp Humours. | 
Spinal Marrow. See Marrow. 
Spinati Muſtali, are two Muſcles 
on the Sides of the Neck, ariſing 
from the five fuperior Proceſſes of 
the Fertelræ of the Thorax, and in- 
2 of Fon a, and in their 
| more fleſhy 
and are largely inſerted into the 
inferior Part of the Vertebræ of the 
Neck laterally. They draw the 


it as in the Figure. | 

- Spiracula, are the ſame as Pores, 

or any breathing Paſlages. | 
Spirit, as a Principle in Body, ſee 

Principle; in àn animal Body, is no 


Other than the nervous Fluid, and 


is a ſine ſoft Juice ſeparated from 
the Blood, preſerving a due Moi- 


„ ture and Elaſticity. See Fibre, 


- Splanchmicks, from ds, 
ſcera traftare, to operate upon t 
— are ſuch — are 
ſuppoſed to cleanſe the Bowels and 
Fiſcera. 

Sylen, the Spleen. The Spleen is 
ſituated in the left Hypochondrium, 
under the Di agma, between 
the Ribs and Stomach, above 
the left Kidney. It is tied to the 
Peritonaum, to the Midriff, and to 
the Omentum. It is of a blueiſh 
or leaden Colour, of an oblong Fi- 
gure, thick at the Edges, and not 
thin, as the Liver. It has two Mem- 
branes. - The external comes from 
the Peritanæum. The internal Mem- 


8 P 
brane is figer and thinner than the 
For, if you blow into the 

1 


nick Artery, e Air ſhall 
the one, but not the o 
Its Fibres are not irregularly woven, 
as thoſe of other Membranes ſeem 
to be; but they come from inname- 
rable Points, as Rays from ſo many 
Centres, and the Fibres of one 
Point are regularly woven with the 
Fibres of the Points ſurrounding it. 
It receives Veins, Nerves and Arte- 
ries from thoſe that enter the Spleen. 
Ts Subſtance of the Spleen is not 
only kept together by its two Mem- 
branes Joo © Ao by innumerable Fi- 
bres which come 2 the Points 
of the internal Membrane, and are 
inſerted in the Points of the oppo- 
45 Side of the * 1 — 
e non 0 tremity 
theſe Fibres ſeems to compoſe the 
internal Membrane. The een is 
compoſed of an Infinity of Mem- 
branes, which form little Cells and 
Cavities of different Figures and 
Bigneſs, which munzcate- with 
one another, and which are always 
full of Blood. At the er 
the Blood-Veſlels in the Spleens of 
Sheep, we find ſeveral white, 
and. foft Specks, which Mali hi 
calls Glands. - The Spleen has 
teries from the Czzhack, whoſe Capil- 
lary Branches make frequent Inoſ- 
culations upon the Membranes of 
the Cells. Th ts Veins, whoſe Extremi- 
ties communicate with the Cavities 
of the Cells, as they come out of the 
8 een, unite and make the Ramus 
Jplenicus of the Vena Porte, which 
carries the Blood from the Spleen to 
the Liver, Theſe, with its Nerves, 


which are conſiderable from Lo, 


Plexus Splenicus, are 


buted thro' the whole 
the Spleen, being all weludel in a 
common Capſula. There are like- 
wit a ew. aut let] Vellch 
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which ariſe from and 
— 4 them in. de Landry 


e Kleen ben always full of 


a dark-coloured Blood, was by the 
Antients to be the Recep- 
tacle of the Ara Biligz a Humour 


no where to be ſound. And all that 
has been ſaid about its. Uſe by the 
Moderns, has been to little Satisfac- 
tion, till Dr. Keil us thus to 
oor hag 0s Nl: mT 
er is com 
Particles, which ſlowly co — ig 
unite er, and; Seu 
of the ini of the Liver to the 
and of the ſwift Motion of 
Blood thro' the Aorta, 
Particles could not in ſa ſmall 
time, and with ſo great a Veloci 
have been united together, had x 
the Blood been brought . thro? 
Coats of the Stomach, Inteſtines, 
and Omentun, by the Branches of 
the Vena Porte —— Liver. But 
becauſe all theſe Parts were not fuf- 
ficient / to receive all the Blood 
which was neceſſary to be ſent to 
the Liver, therefore Nature framed 
the Spleen, into whoſe Cavities the 
Bl bows. poured. from a ſmall 
„ moves at leaſt as ſlowly as 
any at paſſes otherwiſe to the Li- 
ver; by which means the Particles 
which compoſe the Bile in the Blood 
2 es thro the Ramus Sple- 
ſo long and flow a Circu- 
lation, ve more Chances for uni- 
ting them, which otherwiſe they 
could not have had, had they been 
rp by W 7 
4 Artery to the er; 
and conſequently without + the 
Spleen, ſach a Quantity of Bile as is 
now ſecerned, that is, as Nature re- 
quires, could not have been ſecerned, 
by the Liver. And chis he takes to 
be the true Uſe of the Spleen. | 
ö * a 4 


la, 
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- * "Oplenica, are Medicines againſt 
Splenis Muſeuli, alſo from their 
Shape, called Triangulares, are 
Muſcles that ariſe from the DYE 

er Spines of the Vertebræ of the 
and from the two lower of 
the Neck, and aſcending obliquely, 
adhere to the tranſverſe Pro- 
_ of 8 the Neck, 

nd are i into the upper part 
of the Occipart. They 155 the 
Head backwards to one Side. 
Spondylus, o e-, from 
a Bed: ſome have thought fit to 
call the Spine, or Back-bone thus, 
— oof go hape and Fitneſs of the 
Vertebræ, to move every way 1 
one — 5 2 

 Spongioſam Os, and 

eee, from gpg, 2 
Spunge, and 2100, Forma, Shape, 
is the ſame as Os Cribriforme, be- 
cauſe it is hollow and porous like 
5 

us: what igni- 

Senior of tha is every os ki. 
but the Chymiſts have gi 


it to 
Mercury, as Maritas, to Sulphur, to 
expreſs their fitneſs to join, or be 
Joined with, one another. 
Sporadich, is uſed for ſuch Diſea- 
ſes as reign in the ſame Place and 
Time. See Elafic | 5 
Sßpringy. ick. 

Sans ſtrictly fignifies Froth of 
my kind: whence ſome _ 
ters in a figurative Senſe ap 
it variouſly, either to the 2 
or Excrements of an human Body, 


as they 5 to e of this 
Quality. The Chymiſts likewiſe 
according to ' Cuſtom uſe it in a 
very whamfical Manner for many 
Things, as 3 Duorum Dra- 
3 is the um Anti monii; 

ercury 
it is made, 


with them being the 


two Dragons. 


( 428 ) 


and Antimony, of which 


8 T 
Ppuriout, are ſuch Diſeaſes as in 
ſome Symptoms cannot be brought. 
under any diſtin& Head, and there- 
fore joined with the name of ſome 
with which they moſt agree, and 
which are therefore often called 
alſo baſtard ; as a baſtard Pleuriſy, 
a baſtard Quinſy, and the like. 

Sputum, expreſſes every thing 
that is brought up by Spitting, dil- 
ferent from the Saliva, which on- 
ly comes thro* thoſe Ducts that 
take their Names from it. But 
from ſome Reſemblance hereunto 
the Chymiſts will alſo have other 
Things thus called ; as Litharge of 
_— or Gold, Sputum, Lune, vel 

2 

Squammous Suture, from Ham- 
ma, a Scale; is ſuch a Suture where 
the Bones lie over one another like 
NE r 

; ſome have : 

thus to call the Fimus Equinus, 
Horſe- which is often pre- 
ſeribed in pleuritick Affections 
and has been proved by repeated 

ence a more excellent Re- 
medy than others of the ſame In- 
tention, tho' much more coſtly and 
hard to obtain. 

Squinzy, is the ſame as Agina, 
and is often mortal, becauſe it ſhuts 
exactly the Chink of the Larynx, 
if the Muſcles thereof are much 
inflamed ; wherefore Bronchotomy 
in ſuch Caſes is abſolutely neceſſary, 
which tho" _ practiſed, yet 
= be ſafely uſed. 

tacte, figni that kind of 
Myrrh which diſtils or falls in Drops 
from the Tree. Tis alſo uſed by 
ſome Writers for a more liquid kind 
of Amber, than what is commonly 
met with in the Shops ; whence in 
Scribonius Eargus, A gineta, and 
ſome o 1 5 8 _ a Col- 
Iyrium, and ſeveral other Forms 
wherein this was the chief Ingredi- 
ent, 


1 — 
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ent, diſtinguiſhed by the Name of 
Statica. 


Stamina, are the Solids of a hu- 


man Body: and in Botany thoſe 
little fine Threads or illaments, 


which grow up within the Flowers 
of Plants encompaſſing round the 


Style, and on which, the Apices 
row at their Extremities : whence 
Potaniſt call that a | 
Stamineous Flower, which is ſo 
far imperfect as to want thoſe co- 
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T one. Anditheſe have 


their er, or the 'Calynx of the 
Flower adhering to the of) 


Baſis of the Seed or. Fruit 3 as the 
Potamogiton, Blitum Silveſtre, Pa- 
rietaria, Atriplex, Blitum Sativum, 
Amuranthes Hoclocericus, '' and the 
Saxifraga Anrea. 43. Such whoſe 


Flowers adhere to the top or up- 
permoſt of the Seed ; as the Beta, 


loured Leaves which are called Pe- alf 


tala, and conſiſts only of the Stylus 
and the Stamina. And ſuch Plants 
as do bear theſe Stamineous Flowers, 
Mr. Ray makes to conſtitute a large 
Genus of Plants, which he 


Herbæ flore imperfetto five apetals 


ftamineove. And theſe he divides 
into ſuch as, 1. Have their Fruit or 
Seed totally divided from the Flow- 
er; and theſe are ſuch Plants as are 
ſaid to be of different Sexes : The 
reaſon of which is, that from the 
ſaid Seed ſome Plant ſhall ariſe 
with Flowers and no Fruit, and o- 
thers with Fruit and no Flowers : 


As Hops, Hemp, ſtinging Nettles, Spi- 
nape, hr ol aj — — 
| Phyllen 2. Such as have their 
Fruit only a little disjoined from 
their Flowers; as the Ambr ofra, Bar- 
dana minor, Ricinus, and the Helio- 


tropium Tricoccon. 3. Such as have Bro 


their Fruit immediately contiguous, 
or adhering to their Flower: And 
the Seed of theſe is either, 1. Tri- 
angular: And of this Sort, ſome 
are lucid and ſhining, as the Lapa- 
thum, Rhabarbarum, and Biftorta, 
to which alſo may be reckoned the 
Perficaria. Others are rough, and 
not ſhining ; as the Helleborus Al- 
bus, Fagopyrum, Convoluulus niger, 
and the Polygonum. 2. Such as 
have a roundyſh Seed a little flatted 
or compreſſed, or of any other Fi- 
gure but the former Triquetrous or 


Stapis Muſculus, or Muſeuls 
Stapidis, is a Muſcle of the Eye- 
wS$ 


Staticks, is a ies of Mecha- 
nicks converſant t Weights, and 
ſhewing the Properties of Gravity, 
Levity, or Equilibrium of Bodies. 
When it is reſtrained to Fluids, it 
is called 1 which ſee. 
Statut i, the ſame as Acme; 
Wo ſee. | Oy 

teatoma, from 1 ſevum, 
Suet ; is a Swelling coulining of a 
Matter much like Suet, ſoft, with- 
out Pain, contained in a Gift, and 
| * out upon Inciſion. 


See Mars. 5 
Stegngſii 


moniac; Sreila Terre; to Talk, Wc 
from ſome Reſemblances to a Sar! 
upon them. 
© Stemes, | pans; —— any thing 
narrow or ſtrait; whence, 
Stexothoraces, - — —— | 


thoſe who have narrow Cheſts; and 


on that account are liable to phthi- 
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me into the lateral S/ris's the Extre: 


| applied v 
a Stella Occidens, — New! grows 


ST 


mities of the laſt true Ribs; it ter- 
minates in a Cartilage which Har- 


dens ſometimes into a Bone, an 


ago Xiphoides, or Enfiforms 
becauſe k i hioad 62 Is 


- Where it joins the third Bone * 


narrower to its Extremity, 


where it is ſometimes forked ; and 


ſometimes it bends inwards, com- 
fles the upper Orifice of the 


tomach, and- canes A Pain 
and Vomiting: The Uſe of the 
are Sternum is to the Heart, and 


to receive che Extremities of the 
true Ribs. | 


ee e e ofmny C-. Ster mutation, 
ther from the ſame Foundation. vulſive ſhaking 
Sterility, Barrenneſa, ariſcs * Muſcles, firſt occaſioned 
various auſes, and is as variouſly ritation of thoſe in the 
to be remedied according n or” 2 
fluence of ſuch Cauſes. Sternutatories, 
e ary See Liagua. which procute Sneezin 


is compoſed of ſeven or eight Bones 
in Infants, which at firſt are carti- 
laginous, but which harden and u- 


nite into three Bones after they are 


ſeven Years old.; the Subſtance- of 
theſe Bones is not ſolid, but ſome- 
what ſpongious. The firſt and 


largeſt ; it is uneven and rough on 
its outſide, but ſmoother on its in- 
fide, where it has a ſhallow Furrow 
which gives way for the Deſcent of 
the Wind- It has a Sinus li- 
ned with <7 . — on each ſide of 
its upper End, wherein it receives 
the Heads of the Claviculæ. The 
ſecond is longer and narrower than 
the firſt, and on its ſides there are 
ſeveral Sixus's, in which the carti- 

inous Ends of the Ribs are re- 
ceived. The third is ſhorter, but 
broader than the ſecond; it receives 


8 % 


Sternothryoide. dre * 

Antimony, but now ſeldom uſed. 
yr — the 3 is Kan | 
ated in the middle of the Breaſt ; ie 


up- lar or ſharp Bodies, whereby 
permoſt Bone is the biggeſt and 


Stigmate, are icalar Marks 
in the Face, or other Parts of the 
Body, commonly called Moles, and 
whence ſome Enthuſiaſts and Im- 
poſtors pretend to foretel many fu- 
ture Events as to the Fortunes of 
ſach Perſons. | 

Stimulate, is a Property in angu- 
the 
cauſe Vibrations and Inflections of 
the Fibres, and a greater Derivation 
of nervous Fluid into the Part af- 
feed. 

Stillatitious, is an thin procu- 
red by Diſtillation. W ae 

Stomachi Ventriculus, or yar, 
lies immediately under the Midrif; ; 
the Liver covers a Part of its right 
ſide, the Spleen touches it on the 
left fide, and the Colon at its Bot- 
tom, to which alſo the Caul is tied. 
Its Figure reſembles a Bag-pipe, be- 
ing- long, large, wide, and pretty 
round at the Bottom, but _ 

an 
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and leſs convex on its upper part, 
where it has two Orifices, one at 
each End, which are ſomewhat high- 
er than the middle between them. 
The * EE is called 2 85 
which the OEſapbagus is joined. 

this Orifice the Aliments enter the 
Stomach, where bei 
aſcend obliquely to Pylorus, or 
right Orifice, which 1s united to the 
firſt of the Inteſtines. At this O- 
riſice the Tunicles of the Stomach 
are much thicker than they are any 
where elle; 5 — inmoſt — — 
thick and ſtrong icature in 

of a Ring, which as a Valve 
to the Pylorus when it contracts and 
ſhuts. The Stomach is made of 
four Membranes or Coats. The 
firſt and inmoſt is made of ſhort 


Fibres which ftand icularly 
the Fibres of the next Coat : 
are to be ſeen plainly towards 


the Py/orss. When the Stomach is 
diſtended with Meat, theſe Fibres 
become thick and ſhort. Whilſt 
they endeavour to reſtore themſelves 
by their natural Elaſticity, they con- 
tract the Cavity of the Stomach, for 
the Attrition and Expulfion of the 
Aliments. This Coat is much lar- 

er than the reſt, being full of 
Plans and Wrinkles, and chiefly a- 
bout the Pylorus : Theſe Plaits re- 
tard the Chyle, that it run not out 
of the Stomach before it be ſuffici- 
ently digeſted. In this Coat there 
are alſo a great Number of ſmall 
Glands which ſeparate a Liquor, 
which beſmears all the Cavity of the 
Stomach, and helps the Concoction 
of the Aliments : therefore this 
Coat is called Tunica Glanduloſa. 
The ſecond is much finer and thin- 
ner; it is altogether nervous; it is 
of an exquiſite Senſe, and it's called 
Nerwvoſa. The third is Muſcular, 
being made of ſtrait and circular Fi- 

bres ; the ſtrait run upon the upper 


digeſted, they 


pleis dextra & ſfiniftra, which 
e 


ro 
— * 
* 
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with Branches of the 
Arteria Cæliaca, all which ie im- 
mediately-under the fourth Coat of 
the Stomach. The eighth Pair of 
Nerves, or Par Vagum, gives two 
conſiderable Branches to the Sto- 


. 


Sides of the Gullet, divide 


two Branches, the external and in- 
unite in one, and the internal do ſo 
likewiſe; both which piercing the 
Midriff, form, by a great number 


of ſmall Twigs, upon the Ori- 
fice of the Stomach, a Plexus: and 
then the internal Branch it- 


ſelf down to the Bottom of the Sto 
mach ; and the external Branch 
ſpreads itſelf the inſide, about 
the upper Orikce of the "Stomach. 
This great number of Nerves, which 
is about the upper Orifice, renders it 
very _— ; and from them — 
roc the 8 2 
— — Hesl. and — 
upon which account Van Helnont 
thought, that the Soul had its Seat 
in the upper Orifice of the Stomach, 
The Plexus Nerwo/a of the Hype» 


chondiia 


Stone, is an A 
of the harder Parts of the Urine, 
pent up by reaſon of the Straitneſs 
of the Ducts. 


Strangury, is any Difficulty of 
_ Urine, from — Cauſe, at- 
tended with a continual involuntary 
Strata, are the fame as Layers; as, 
Stratum ſuper ftratum, are Rows 
over one another; e, f 
Stratification, a Term alſo uſed 
by the Chymiſts, for the fame 
Strength. There is no Need of 
explaining this Term in all the 
Reſpects it is uſed, unleſs as it con- 
cerns the animal Oeconomy, where- 
in the Strength of different Animals 
of the ſame ies or of the ſame 
Animal at di ons; are in a 
iplicate Proportion of the Quanti- 
— of the Maſs of their ; 
And the whole Strength of an Ani- 
mal, is the Force of all the Muſcles 
taken er ; therefore whatſo- 
ever increaſeth Strength, increaſeth 
the Force of all the Muſcles, and 
of thoſe ſerving Digeſtion as well 
as others. Yet notwithſtanding the 
Truth of this, the Quantity of 
Blood may be increaſed in ſuch 
Circumſtances, as to abate the 
Strength. The. AZquilibrium be- 
tween the Blood and Veſſels being 
deſtroyed, wonderfully leſſens the 
Stren The ſudden Suppreſſion 
of Perſpiration, tho' it increaſe the 
Quantity of the Blood, as it muſt 
conſiderably do by Senforius's Cal- 
culation, yet it leflens the Strength, 
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becauſe the retained Matter being 
what ought to be evacuated, fo al- 
ters the Texture of the Blood, as to 
make it unfit for muſcular Motion. 
Suppoſe the increaſed Quantity to 
— — y an extraordi if- 
cidity, the tity of ſmall ſepara- 
ble Parts decreafing, as the Viſcidi- 
ty encreaſes, the Quantity of ani- 
mal Spirits, ſeparated in the Brain, 
will be leſs; and the Tenſity of the 
Fibres being, in Proportion to the 
animal Spirits, forced into them, 
they will not be able to counter- 
poiſe the great Weight of the Blood, 
and fo the Strength will be dimi- 
niſned. Bellini proves, that if the 
Blood be ſo vitiated, as to increaſe 
or diminiſh Strength, tis the ſame 
as if the Blood was in a natural 
State, but its Quantity encreaſed or 
diminiſhed in the ſame Proportion: 
So that the Blood, when vitiated, 
may ſo impair the Strength of the 
Muſcles, as to ſpoil even Digeſtion , 
n heb Dies, be ſo 
vitiated, as to igeſtion, and 
to increaſe Strength. CRE 
Strengtheners. By this Term we 
would be underſtood to mean ſuch 
things as add to the Bulk and Firm- 
neſs of the Solids ; and theſe differ 
from Cordials, as a Bandage does 
from a Fleſh-bruſh. The former 
are ſuch as facilitate, and drive on 


the vital Actions; but theſs ſuch 


as confirm the Stamina, and main- 
tain the Solids in ſuch a Condition, 

as to exert themſelves into Action 
on all proper Occaſions, with the 

greateſt Force and Vigour. | 
The continual Waſte which con- 
ſtant Motion makes in the Conſtitu- 
tion, were it not for frequent and 
proper Supplies, would ſoon wear 
the Body quite out. The Attritions 
and Abraſions of the circulating. 
Fluids would quickly carry away the 
Canals in which they circulate, were 
not 


„ 8 
not ſomewhat furniſhed in their 
Compoſition, which is ſuited to fall 
into, adhere with, and recruit that 
which is waſhed off. And thoſe 
Particles muſt be much more diſ- 
poſed ſo to do, whoſe Adheſions 
are greateſt when once they come 
into Contact; ſuch are thoſe of 
Bodies we call glutinous, and which 
eaſily form themſelves into Jellies, 
and ſuch-· like Conſiſtencies; for the 
Parts of ſuch Bodies are very light, 
by the Over-portion of their Sur- 
faces to their Solidities, whereby 
their Motions are both more lan- 
guid when in Circulation ; and when 
once they ſtop, their Coheſions will 
be much the ſtronger with whatſo- 
ever they ha to fall into Con- 
tact. Medicines of this Tribe are 
therefore of great Service in Hec- 
ticks, where the ſwift Motion of a 
thin ſharp Blood wears away the 
Subſtance of the Body inſtead of 
nouriſhing it; for they not only 
retard the inordinate Motion, but 
give ſuch a Weight and Conſiſtence 
to the Juices, as fits them alſo for 
Nouriſhment. 

There are likewiſe other Cauſes, 
which may weaken the Solids, by 
admitting, or occafioning them to 
relax too much. Whatſoever there- 
fore acts as a Stimulus, and criſps 
and corrugates the Fibres into a 
more compacted Tone, which moſt 
auſtere and pointed Bodies do, will 
remove ſuch Weakneſs, and in- 
creaſe Strength : and as alſo too 
much Moiſture may contribute to 
ee , * 9 

ity but abſordin in 
125 "e438 8g Hamidices 
may deſerve, tho' accidentally, to 
come under this Denomination. 

Striæ, are the ſmall Hollows or 
Channels in Shells, Plants, or any 
other Bodies. 


' Theſe are 
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war ſee. n 
truma, is a Diſtemper, wherein 
the Glands are very 


and diſtinguiſhed by ſome Writers 


into different kinds from the Parts 
which are chiefly affected, the ſame - 


as & and what we commonly 


call the King's- Evil, from a ſtrange 


Conceit of its being curable by t 


Royal-Touch ; concerning which may 


be conſulted Viſeman in his Chi- 
why Treatiſes : And hence, 
Frumous, expreſſes ſuch Swel- 


lings in the Glands as happen in 


this Diſtemper. 

Stupefiers, the ſame as Narcoticks 3 
which ſee. | 

Stupha, a Stupe, the ſame as Fo- 
mentation. 

Stupor, a Numbneſs, occaſioned 
by any accidental Bandage that ſtops 
the Motion of the Blood and ner- 
vous Fluids, or from a Decay in 
the Nerve, as in a Pal. 

Stygia, is aſcribed to a 
made ou Sublimate, and directed 
in moſt Diſpenſatories, on a Su 
ſition of its poiſonous Qualities, — 
Styx, a Name given by the Poets to 
one of the Rivers m Hell: the 
a" Regia is alſo thus ſometimes 

ed from its corroſive Qualities. 

Style, ſo Botaniſts call that mid- 
dle prominent Part of the Flower 
of a Plant, which adheres to the 
Fruit or Seed; tis uſually ſlender 
and long, whence it has its Name. 
And hence, 


Styliformis Proceſſus, is from its 


apes called. See Granium. And 
tyleceratohyoides, are the ſame 
as Dr ng 1 which ſee. | 
tylogloſſus : ee Lingua And, 
3 the ſame as Styliformis. 
Stylobyoides ; ſee Lingua. And, 
Stylopbaryngæus; ſee OF ;ſophagus. 
everal Terms com- 


Ff pounded 


Water 


— 
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of Stylus, and Words ex- 

p the Parts whereunto it is 
apP ied ; which ſee under thoſe 
ords. | 


 Stypticks, ſignifies any thing that 
binds anjatther, the ſame — Aſ- 
tringents; but generally expreſſes 
the moſt efficacious ſort, or thoſe 
which are applied to ſtop Hzmor- 
T 


ubclayian, is applied to any 


< thing under the Arm-pit, or Shoul- 


der, whether Artery, Nerve, Vein, 
or Mufcle. And hence, 
__ Subclavins, is a Muſcle that ariſeth 
from the lower Side of the Clawicu- 
la, near the Acromium, and de- 
ſcends obliquely, to be inſerted into 
the upper part of the firſt Rib, near 
the Sternum. 

- Subcutaneous, is any thin 
the Skin : whence ſome Writers, 
and particularly M. A. Sewverinus, 

call thoſe Tumours, ſuch as do 
not extend far enough to affect it; 
or where the obſtructed Matter 
gathers all together below it. 

Subduction, is variouſly applied; 
but the only Signification worth no- 
tice here is given it by Bellini, who 
applies it to that Motion of an Arte- 

7 when it is in its Syſtole, or draws 

m the Touch inwards. 

Sublimation, differs very little 
from Diſtillation, excepting that in 
Diſtillation only the fluid Parts of 
Bodies are raiſed, but in this the 
ſolid and dry ; and that the Matter 
to be diſtilled may be either ſolid or 
fluid : but Sublimation is concerned 
only about ſolid Subſtances. 

'There is alſo another Difference, 
namely, that Rarefaction, which is 
of very great Uſe in Diſtillation, 
has hardly any room in Sublimati 
on ; for the Subſtances which are to 
be ſublimed, being ſolid, are inca- 
pable of Rarefaction: and ſo tis 
only Impulſe which can raiſe them. 
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However, it may not be impro- 
per to inquire a little more nicely 
into the Reaſon of ſuch a Diverſity 
in the Elevation of Bodies ; why 
ſome do aſcend with a gentle Heat, 
and others are not to be raiſed 
_ gr en, vehement Fire. 5 
uch an Inquiry will more proper 
come in "nn becauſe this Head 
contains all the Buſineſs of Volatili- 


ty and Fixation; concerning which 


ſo much has been writ, and ſo little 
to the Purpoſe. 

Fixed Bodies are ſuch as abide 
the Fire; volatile, ſuch as not be- 
ing able to endure the Fire, are 
raiſed by the Force of its Heat. 
We will therefore begin with the 
firſt, and explain the Manner how 
in volatile Subſtances, which ſeem 
to be of the ſame Nature, there 
happens to be fo great a Variety 
and Difference of Elevation. 

The Cauſe of this Elevation and 
Aſcent in the Particles of Bodies, is 
to be aſcribed to the Fire, not only 
on the Account of Impulſe, but of 
another Property the Fire has ; 
namely, to inſinuate itſelf into all 
the Interſtices of theſe Bodies, and 
thereby break the Coheſion of their 
Parts, fo that they are at laſt divi- 
ded into very ſmall Parts, if not 
into the ſmalleſt, which Art can re- 
duce them into. Particles thus ſe- 
parated and divided, loſe much of 
their Gravity. For the Gravity of 
the ſame Particle decreaſes in the 
ſame Proportion as the Cube of its 
Diameter is leſſened. Suppoſe there- 
fore a Body, whoſe Diameter is 12, 
and its Gravity 12: If then its Dia- 
meter be made leſs by 1, (wiz. 11.) 
the Gravity of that Body will be on- 
ly 94, or thereabouts. For 1331, 
which is the Cube of the laſt Dia- 
meter, bears the ſame Proportion 
to 9;, which 1728, the Cube of 
the firſt Diameter, does to 12, the 

Gravity 
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Gravity of the Body. But if the 
Diameter be reduced to 10, the 
Gravity will but juſt exceed 6 ; and 
if it is diminiſhed half, that is to 6, 
then the Gravity will be leſs than 
2. So that very minute Corpuſcles, 
when their Diameter is leſſened 
as much as may be, have ſcarce 
any Gravity at all. Therefore 
when once they are divided after 
ſuch a Manner as has been deſcri- 
bed, they are very eaſily ſublimed. 
Nor does there only a Decreaſe 
of Gravity follow from this Divi- 
ſion of the Particles of Bodies, but 
there is another thing too, which is 
the Reſult of it, that conduces very 
much to quicken the Aſcent; and 
that is, the Variety of their Surfaces. 
For the Surface of's Body decreaſes 
in a very A ß 2 * 
Gravity only, as a e of the 
yes 4 e, Therefore 
where the Gravity decreaſes in ſuch 
a Series, as expreſs'd by the Num- 
bers 1728, 1331, 1000, the Di- 
minution of the Surface will ob- 
ſerve this Proportion, viz. 144, 
121, 100. And when upon redu- 
cing the Diameter to 6, the Gravity 
will be'leſs than 2, the Surface will 
ſtill amount to 36. So that tho? 
the Gravity of a Particle be ſo leſ- 
ſened, as to be reduced almoſt to 
Nothing, yet there will be Surface 
9 which will ſerve to raiſe 
it. This Argument, which is drawn 
from the Largeneſs of the Surface, 
and which has been explained by 
Calculation, may be demonſtrated 
as it were to Senſe, by the follow - 
ing Experiment. If Water be pour'd 
upon the Filings of Iron, and a lit- 
tle Oil of Vitriol dropt upon it, a 
Fermentation will preſently ariſe, 
and the Globules of Air, in ſtriving 
to diſengage and extricate them- 
ſelves, will carry up with them ſome 
of the Particles of Iron to the 
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Surface of the Water. This ean 
happen upon no other Account, but 
that the rtion of Gravity in 
the Filings of Iron is very ſmall in 
reſpe tothe L of their Sur- 
face ; and therefore Iron is forced 
upwards by a Body, which is a 
great deal ſpecifically lighter than 
itſelf, But how much this muſt 
contribute to a more quick Aſcent, 
has been in general explained alrea- 
dy, and will be much more evident 
to the Senſes, from the Sublimation 
of Camphire, Benzoin, and Arſe- 
nick ; whoſe Particles, as they co- 
here but looſely, are for that Rea- 


ſon diffuſed into a Surface : 
upon which Account they are the 


eaſieſt to be ſublimed of any. Nay, 
theſe ſolid Particles, Account 
of their Surface, will ſooner aſcend 
than ſome Fluids, So Flower of 
Sulphur riſes ſooner than Oil, not 
only that of Vitriol, but any other, 
tho” ever ſo light. By this Contri- 
vance of Nature, viz. that the Gra- 
vity of Bodies decreaſes in a tripli-, 
cate ; but their Surface in a dupli- 
care Proportion of their Diameter; 
aj comes to - that Bodies which 
ve a very different Gravity, 
be raiſed with the very Fay, Foto. 
Thus the Salts of Animals, as of 
Hartſhorn, human Blood, of Vi- 
pers, &c. being compoſed of very 


minute Corpulcles, as is found by, 


Experience in diſtilling them, do 
eaſily aſcend, becauſe the Surface 
in them is not leſſened ſo much as 
the Gravity is. And the Salts of 
Vegetables, as of Tartar and Bal- 
ſame, &c. which are of a more 
cloſe Texture, by reaſon of their 
args Surfaces, are without much 
Dithculty raiſed. The Corpuſcles 
alſo of Minerals and Metals, tho? 


very compact and heavy, do in 


ſome Meaſure give way to the Fire, 
and are capable of being ſublimed. 
"= 
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the Surface, which expoſes the 
Particles more to the [mpetus of the 
Fire, is the Reaſon why they are 
raiſed with as much Eaſe, as if their 
Gravity had been leſſened by di- 
miniſhing their Surface : So that 
Particle, tho* ever ſo different in 
Weight, may be equally raiſed by 
the fame * of Heat, if the 
Proportion of their Gravity be re- 
ciprocal to that of their Surfaces. 
Sublimate, Crude. See Mercury. 
Sublimis, the ſame as Perforatus : 


which ſee. 

Sublingual Glands, See Mouth. 

_ Subli s, both from ſub, un- 
der, and Lingua, the Tongue. The 
latter are Medicines to roll about 

: 1 the Mouth, as Lozenges and the 
e. 


Submerſus, is ſaid of any ching 
dipped under Water: Whence by 


ſome it is applied to a low and 
moſt undiſcernible Pulſe. 
Sub ſcapularis Muſculus, covers all 
the internal fide of the Scapula. It 
ariſeth fleſhy from the upper and 
lower Caſta, and is inſerted into the 
Neck of the Humerus. It draweth 
the Arm to the Ribs. 
Subfedence, is the Settling of any 
thing; the ſame as Sediment. 
© Subſtance, in a phyſical Senſe, is 
the ſame as Matter ; which ſee. 
Sub ſtitute, is ſaid of one Medi- 
Cine put in the Room of another, 
neareſt to it in Vertue, when that 
cannot be had. 
_ Subſultus, from ſub, under, and 
ſalio, to leap ; is the ſame as {pa 
modick, or a Convulſion, from the 
Senſe of leaping, which the Nerves 
give to the Hand lying upon them. 
Subtile Matter. See Matter. 
FSubltilixation, is making any thing 
ſmaller, ſo as to riſe in Vapour. See 
. Diſtillation and Sublimation. 
| Sutuberes, hath been uſed, by 


e 
In all theſe Inſtances the Breadth of ſome Writers for thoſe Infants wh 


yet ſuck, in Diſtinction from thoſe 
who are weaned, and then called 
Exuberes, from the two oppoſite 
Prepoſitions ſub and ex ; = Ube- 
ra Mamme, the Breaſts. 

Succedaneum, is any thing ſub- 
ſtitated in the Room of another. 
But Bellini alſo uſes it for thoſe 
Symptoms, which by others have 
8 called Super wenientia;; which 
ee 


Succenturiati Renes. See Kidneys. 

Succubus, the ſame as Incubus ; 
only that this is ſuppoſed of the Fe- 
male, as that is an evil Spirit of the 
Male-kind ; but ſuch Figments are 
now in Derifion. 

Succus is any Juice; whence, 

Succus Nerwoſus, the animal Spi- 

rits. 

Succus Nutritius, Chyle. 

Succus Pancreaticus, the Juice ſe- 
parated by the Sweetbread, &c- 

Succuſſation, and Succuſſion, is 
ſuch a ſhaking of the nervous Parts 
as is procured by ſtrong Stimuli, 
like Sternutatories, Friction, and 
the like, which are commonly 
uſed in Apoplectick Affections. 

Sudarium, is a Name given to a 
Cloth, with which Sweat has been 
wiped off ; whence many ſuch are 
ſhewed amongſt the Relicks of the 
Roman Church, to which ſtrange 
Vertues have been aſcribed ; and 
even He/mont vindicates their Opi- 
nion of a Cloth, ſaid to have been 
ſo uſed by St. Paul; affirming it 
to have a real magnetick Vertue. 

Sudor, Sweat. This differs much 
from Perſpiration, and is the Conſe- 
quence of accelerating the Blood's 


Motion by Stimuli, or Exerciſe, or 


a Relaxation of the Pores ; the lat- 
ter 1s the Caſe of Fainting, and cold 
Sweats. See Perſpiration, from an 
Acquaintance with which, this will 
be beſt underſtood, Hence, 


Sauds- 


SU 


and facio, to make, are ſuck Me- 
dicines as promote Sweat. 
Suff mentum, and 

Sufftus, is the fame as Fumiga- 
tion, by burning things upon live 
Coals, and receiving the Steam for 
many medicinal Purpoſes. 

Suffocation, Choaking. This is 
uſed in Hifterick Caſes, wherein 
the Uterus is imagined to be ob- 
ſtructed, and as it were ſuffocated 
with ill Humours. 

Suffufion, the ſame as Catarad ; 
which ſee. | 
Sulpbur, is Brimſtone. As it is 

reckoned a Principle by Chymiſts; 
ſee that Term. 

Summitates, Tops, are the Tops 
of Herbs. 

Superbus, the ſame Muſcle as 
Attollens, which ſee ; thus called, 
becauſe as it lifts up the Eye-brows, 
it gives an Heir of Pride. 

Supercilium, the Eye-brow ; ſee 

Superficies, the ſame as Surface ; 
which ſee. 

Super fartation, from ſuper, above 
or over, and Fætus, an Embryo, 
is when one Conception follows 
another by a future Coition, ſo that 
both are in the Womb together, 
but come not to their full time for 


Delivery together. 

Superſcapularis ſuperior, the ſame 
as Supraſpinatus ; which ſee. 

Superſcapularis inferior, called al- 
ſo Infraſpinatus, is a Muſcle that 
helps to draw the Arm backwards. 
It covers all the Space that is be- 
tween the Spine and the Teres mi- 
nor, and is inſerted into the Neck 
of the Humerus. 


Supervenientia , are ſuch as 
ariſe at the wed on of a Diſtem- 
per. | 


Supinatores, are two Muſcles, the 
longus and brevis: The firſt ariſeth 
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Sudorificks, from Sudor, Sweat, 


SU 
by a fleſhy beginning, three or four 
Fingers Breadth, above the exter- 
nal Extuberance of the Humerus. 
It lies all along the Radius, tg whoſe 
inferior and external Part it is in- 
ſerted by a pretty broad Tendon. 
The laſt comes from the external 
and upper part of the Dua, and 
on round the Radius, "tis in- 
into its upper and fore-part, 
below the Tendon of the Biceps. 
Theſe turn the Palm of the Hand 
upwards. | 

Suppedanea, the ſame as 

Supplantalia, from ſub, under, 
and Planta, the Sole of the Foot; 
are any things a 8 for medici- 

art. 


ment, when 
convenient. A 

Suppuration, is the Ripening or 
Change of the Matter of a 1 
into Put, which may be effected 
either by natural Means, or by the 
Vis Vite, or by the uſe of artificial 
Compoſitions, by way of Plaiſters, 
Cataplaſms, or the like. See - 


Clyſters are not ſo 


ſee/s or Impoſthume. © 


Supraſpinatus, is a Muſcle that 
ariſes fleſhy from all the Baſis of the 
Scapula that is above the Spine. It 
fills all the Space between the up- 
per ſide of the Scapula and its Spine, 
to which it is alſo attached. It 
paſſes above the Acromium, over 
the Articulation of the Humerus, 
which it embraces by its Tendon. 
It helps to lift the Arm 1 : 

Suppreſſion, is uſed for the Stop- 
page of the Menſes, Urine, or any 


other Diſcharge. f 
Sura, 7 the Calf, or fleſhy. 


Part of the Leg ; but is often ap- 
plied to the Shin-Bone, ſo as to 
mean the ſame as Hula; which 


ſee. 
F Ff z Surface, 
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- Surface, is the bare Outſide of 
any Body, without 
* ended mende is faid. of 
u d or is ſaid © 
22 Remedies, which are wore 
about the Neck, Wriſts, or the like. 

Suture, is a particular Articula- 
tion. The Bones of the Cranium 
are joined to one another by four 
Sutures. The firſt is called the Co- 
roxalis. It reaches tranſverſly from 
one Temple to the other. It joins 
the Os frontis with the Oſſa parieta- 
tia. The ſecond is called Lamdoi- 
dalis, becauſe it reſembles the Greek 
Letter (A) Lambda. It joins the Os 
occipitis to the Ofſa parietalia and 

a. The third is called Sagit- 
talts, It begins at the Top of the 
TLambdbidalis, and runs ſtrait to the 
Middle of the Coronalis. It joins 
the two Offa parietalia together. 
The fourth is called Sutura ſquam- 
moſa, becauſe the Parts of theſe 
Bones which are joined by this Su- 
ture, are, as it were, cut ſlope - wiſe, 
and lapped over one another. 

This Suture joins the ſemicircu- 
lar Circumference of the Oſſa Tem- 
forum to the Os ſphenoides occipitis, 
and to the O/a F tetalia. The 
firſt three Sutures were called Suture 
Fere ; and the laſt Sutura Falſa, 
becauſe it was ſuppoſed to have no 
Indentations, which is falſe. 

The Bones of the Canium are 
not only joined to one another, but 
they are alſo joined to the Bones of 
the upper Jaw by three other Su- 
tures. The firſt is the Tranſverſalis; 
It runs a-croſs the Face, it paſſes 
from the little Angle -of the Eye 


down to the Bottom of the Orbit, ſ 


and up again by the great Angle 
of — over "the Root of the 
Noſe, and ſo to the little Angle 
of the other Eye. It joins the Os 
Frontis to the Bones of the upper 
Jaw. The ſecond is the Ethmoi- 
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f dalis : it ſurrounds the Bone of that 
any Dimenſion 


Name, and joins it to the Bones 
which are about it. The third is 
the Sutura ſphenoidalis ; it ſurrounds 
the Os ſphenoides, Joins it to the Os 
Occipitis, the Oe Petroſa, and to 
the Os Frontis. 

Savallowing. See Deglutition. 

Symbole, and Symboliſm, is {aid 
either of the Fitneſs of Parts with 
one another, or of the Conſent 
between them by the Intermedia- 
tion of Nerves, and the like. 

Symmetry, is an exact and beau- 
tiful Proportion of Parts to one an- 
other. 

Sympathy, from ovundoxw, com- 
patior, to ſuffer with; is the Con- 
ſent of one Part with another, or 
a Fellow-feeling of the ſame Paſ- 
ſion. | 

Symptom, from ovuwara]\w, acci- 
do, to happen; is ſuch a Conjunc- 
tion of Appearances, or ſuch an 
Appearance of any one Thing, as 
indicates what will be the Iflie of 
a Diſeaſe, and the Means of Cure. 
Hence, 

Symptomatical, is often uſed to 
denote the Difference between the 
7 6 4 and ſecondary Cauſes in 

iſeaſes; as a Fever from Pain is 
ſaid to be ſymptomatical, becauſe 
it ariſes from Pain only; and there- 
fore the ordi Means in Fevers 
are not in ſuch Caſes to be had Re- 
courſe to, but to what will remove 
the Pain; for when that ceaſes, the 
Fever will ceaſe without any direct 
Means taken for that. 

Synaſtomaſis, is uſed much in the 
ſame Senſe as Anaſlomaſis; which 
ee. 

Synarthrofis, and 

Synchondrofis. See Articulation. 

955 ope, from ounowluw, coincide, 
to fall down ; is a ſudden Fainting, 
or ſwooning away. It comes from 


various Cauſes, but moſtly hyſteri- 
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Sarge, and 
yynochus, from owoxiw, ſuſti- 


neo, to ſupport or hold on, or ow-. 


ixw, contineo, to continue; both 
hi ing much the ſame : yet 

riters have made the former an 
intermitting, and the latter a con- 
tinued Fever. 

Synteretica, is that Part of Me- 
dicine which ſecures the preſent 
Enjoyment of Health. 

Syntexis, the ſame with Attenua- 
tion ; which ſee. 

Syntheſis, from ovilidnus, compono, 
to compound, is ſometimes u ed in 
oppoſition to Aualyſis, and ſignifies 


the Combination of any thing to- 


Term uſed for che 


Syphilis, a 
Lues Venerea. Some will have it 
from ov», Nen with, and pa, 


Amor, or Amicitia, Love or Friend - 


e it proceeds from the 


ous Intercourſes of Lovers in 
Coition. Others will have it from 
the name of a Shepherd ſo called, 
who was remarkably afflicted with 
it. However ſome Authors of note 
uſe the Term, and Fracaftorius, a 
famous 1talian Phyſician, gives it 
for the Title of a Poem he wrote 


known, as is their Uſe. 8_ 
Sema, the ſame as Syntheſis, 
from owirnu, conflituo, to put to- 
er; this is much uſed for a me- 

ical treating upon any Subject. 
Syftole. See Artery. 1 
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ella, a Morſel, is uſed for 
the ſame Form of Medicine 
as Lozenge. 
Tabes, a Conſumption ; which ſee. 
Tabes Dorſalis, the Back Con- 
| ſumption, is a Gonorrbæa Simplex, 
or any ſeminal Weakneſs ; becauſe 
the Complaint is moſt ſenſible in 
the Loins. 
Tabula; whence, 
Tabulatum, the ſame as Tabella. 
Tabum, is uſed by ſome Authors 
to expreſs a kind of Matter ariſing 
from a decay of natural Heat, or 
due Circulation; very different 
from what is commonly underſtood 
by Pus, which is a ſalutary Matu- 
ration, and wanting only Vent; 
whereas the other is alſo moſt com- 


monly attended with a Gan = 
Tznia, a broad Worm, like a 
iece of Tape ; for which reaſon 
it is called the Tape Worm. 
Taliſman, is a entation of 
ſomewhat that by a magical Power 
does ſtrange. Feats, by way of In- 
chantment; and the Uſe of ſuch 
1 Conceits have been 
indicated by ſome phyſical Wri- 
ters, eſpecially in Plagues, and ſuch 
Calamities, as have been thought 
the Tokens of divine Wrath. | 
Talpe and Nates, are Tumours 
generally confined to the Head, 
ppearing as the Conſequence 


and ap 
of the Veneral Diſeaſe. The 


Talpæ elevate the Skin from the Pe- 
ricranium, and generally denote a 
Ff4 Foulueſs 


1 
Foulneſs of che Bone beneath: But 
R ſeated in the 


Talus, is the ſame as Aſtragalus. 

its upper-part it has a convex 
; 57 5 5 * N with the 
two Fociles o y Gingly- 
mus, it being dender by a litle 
Sings which receives the ſmall Pro- 
tuberance in the middle of the S:izus 
of the Tibia. And without this Ar- 
ticulation, we muſt always, in go- 
ing, have trod upon the Heel with 
our Fore- foot, and upon our Toes, 
with our Hind-foot. The fore-part 
of the Afragalus, which is alſo con- 
vex, is received into the Sixus of the 
Os Næviculare. Below, towards the 
binder - part of its under-fide, it has a 
ery rge Sinus, which receives 
the upper and hind-part of the Os 
Calcis. But towards the fore-part of 


the ſame fide, it has a Protuberance, w 


which is received into the upper and 
fore-part of the ſame Bone. Betwixt 
this Sinus and its Protuberance there 
is a Cavity which anſwers to another 
in the Os Calcis, in which is contain- 
ed an oily and mucous ſort of Sub- 
ſtance for moiſtening the Ligaments, 
and facilitating the obſcure Motion 
of theſe Bones when we go. 
Tangent, is a right Line drawn 
without a Circle, perpendicular to 
the Radius, and touching the Cir- 
cle but in one Point. 
Tapping. See Paracenteſis. 
Tarantiſm, is a Diſtemper riſing 
| rom the Bite of a . 


Tarantani, are thoſe who are ſo 
bit. Of this very odd Effect, with 
its Cure, Baglivi, an Italian Phyſi- 
cian, hath wrote a very rational 
Account, whereby it appears that 
the odd Effects of this Bite, and 
its Method of Cure by Muſick, are 
by no Means fabulous, as ſome have 
ſuppoſed. 
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Tarſus, is the Space between the 
Bone of the 24 and the Meta- 
tarſus, conſiſting of ſeven Bones, 
viz. the 4ſftralagus or Talus, Calca- 
neum, Naviculare, three Ofſa cunei- 


formia, and the Cubiforme ; which 


ſee under thoſe Names. 

Tartar. This is what is found 
ſticking to Wine-Casks, like a 
hard Stone, either white or red, as 
the Colour of the Wine from 
whence it comes. The white is 
preferable, as containing leſs Droſs 
or earthy Parts: The beſt comes 
from Germany, and is the Tartar - 
of the Rheniſh Wine. Some of 
the old Chymiſts have pretended to 
do ſtrange Things with Prepara- 
tions from this Material ; and have 
taken abundance of Pains in its 
Volatilization. | 
Taſſe; reſſes that Senſation 
ich all Things taken into the 
Mouth give particularly to the 
Tongue, the Papillæ of which are 
the principal Inſtruments hereof; 
but for all the Diverſities of thoſe 
Senſations, we are very ſhort in 
Words to expreſs them. 

Technical, from Tixpn, Ars, Art, 
is uſed for ſuch Terms as are pecu- 
liar tv the Rules and Documents 
of particular Arts. 

Teeth. See Dentes. 

Tegument, is the Covering of any 
Thing ; ſo the Skin is a Tegu- 
ment of the Body. | 

Telephium, run, was a Name 
by ſome of the Ancients given 
to an incurable Ulcer, from Tele- 
phus, who received a Wound from 
Achilles, which terminated in ſuch 
A one. 

| Temperantia, and 
Temperata, ſignify often the ſame 
as Sweetners or Correctors: And 
ſuch Things as bring the Body to 
a due 5 

Temperament, and 


Tempe- 


| TE 
' Temperies, is that Diverſity in the 
Blood of different Perſons, where- 
by it is more apt to fall into ſome 
certain Combinations in one Body 


= than another, whether into Choler, 


Phlegm, &c. from whence Perſons 
are {aid to be of a bilious or phleg- 
matick Temperament, or the like. 

Temporalis, is a Muſcle that ari- 
ſeth by a ſemicircular fleſhy Begin- 
ning, from a part of the Os Frontis, 
from the lower part of the Parietale, 

r part of the Temporale ; 
from whence going under the Zygo- 
ma, and gathering together as to a 
Centre, it is inſerted by a ſhort and 
ſtrong Tendon into the Proceſſus 
Coronæ of the lower Jaw. This 
Muſcle is alſo called Crotaphites. 

7. O/a, the Bones of the 
Temples. See _ | 

Tenacity, expreſſes Property 
in viſcid Subſtances by which they 
adhere to . And, 

7 „ both from teneo, to 
hold, hath been given to a chirur- 

ical Inſtrument, not much differ- 
ing from the Forceps. 

Tenar, the ſame as Abdufor Pol- 
licis, which ſee ; as alſo the 46- 
ductor Pollicis Pedis, is ſometimes 
thus called by Anatomilts. 

Tendon, from tendo, to ſtretch, is 
the Extremity of a Muſcle, where 
its Fibres run into a ſtrong ſpringy 
Chord ; and this is called the Head 
or Tail, as it ha to be at the 
Origin or Inſertion of the Muſcle. 

ene/mus, is a continual Inclina- 
tion of going to ſtool, from the Irri- 
tation of ſome ſharp Humours. * 
Tenſion, expreſſes any Thing 
ſtretched out ; as the Fibres or 
Membranes are in certain Circum- 


See Priapiſmus. 

Tepe was a Room, be- 
longing to the ancient —— 
places, where Perſons gradually 


T E 
or going out. | Thy 

Terehellum, or | 
Terebra, Tgwavoy, is often uſed 
for the Trepan, but ſometimes alſo 
for any Int t to perforate the 
Bones with, of other parts as well 
as = _ 

eredum, gnifies the ſame with 
—_— which ſee. 

eres, ſignifying an thing lo 
and round, is 4 N as given — 
ſome to a Worm thus ſha 
which is apt to breed in. human 
3 chiefly in e 23 

eres major, ſame as P | 
tor, which os. , wha. 

Teres minor, is a Muſcle that 
_— —5 the inferior Edge of 

Scapula, upon which it 
between the Freak and the Tae 
major, and is inſerted into the Neck 
of the Humerus ; it helps to draw 
the Arm backwards, 

Terra damnata, condemned 
Earth, is the Remainder after ſome 
Diftillations, where all that will 
riſe is drawn off; the ſame as Ca- 


put mortuum 


Terra Mortua, the ſame as Terra 
damnata. | 

Terminthus, is a little Tumour 
like the Epinydlis, which ſee. 

Ternary, conſiſting of the Num- 
ber Three, which ſome chymical 
and myſtical Writers have .made 
ſtrange Work with: But the moſt 
remarkable Diſtinction of this Kind, 
and the only one worth Notice, is 
that of Hippocrates, who divides the 
Parts of an human Body into Con- 
tinentes, Contentas, and I fa- 
cientes : tho" the latter is reſolvable 
into the Mechaniſm of the two 
former, rather than any thing di- 


ſtinct in its ſelf. 


Tertian, is an A intermitti 
but one Day, ſo vant I. 
Fits in three Days, 

| : Ter- 


T E 
Tertium Quid, invented by the 
Chymiſts to expreſs that Reſult of 
the Mixture of ſome two Things, 
which forms ſomewhat very dif- 
ferent from both. _ | 

Teftaceous, by Naturaliſts isa Term 
given only to ſuch Fiſh whoſe 
ſtrong and thick Shells are entire 
and of a piece ; becauſe thoſe which 
are joined, as the Lobſters, c. are 
called cruitaceous : but in Medicine 
all Preparations of Shells and Sub- 
ſtances of the like kind is thus called. 

Teſtes Cerebri. See Brain. 

Tefticles. See Generation Parts of, 
© proper to Men and Women. 

Tetanus, from vel. tendo, to 
ſtretch, is a convulſive Motion that 
makes any part rigid and inflexible. 

Tetrapharmicum, from Tiooaps; 
guatuor, four, and Eh, Med;- 
camentum, a Medicine ; is any Re- 
medy confiſting of four Ingredients. 

Tetrapetalous, from Tiooapes, qua- 
txor, and rab, Folium, a Leaf, 
are ſuch Flowers as conſiſt of four 
Leaves round the Style. Plants ha- 
ving a tetrapetalous Flower, conſti- 
tute a diſtinct kind, and by Mr. Ray 
are divided into, 1. Such as have 
an uniform tetrapetalous Flower 
and their Seed-Veſſels a little ob- 
longiſh, which therefore he calls 
Siliguoſ#. As the Keiri, or Leucoium 
Luteum, and the other common 
Leucoium ; the Dentaria, the Leu- 
coium Siliquoſum, Anyſſon, Viola Luna- 
ris, Paronychia, Heſperis, Alliaria, 
Rapa, Napus, Sinapi, Rafiftrum, E- 
ruta ſpuria, Eryſtmum, damine, 
Turritis, Piloſella Siliquoſa, and the 
Raphanns Ruſticanus and Aguaticus. 
2. Such as have their Seed-Caſe or 
Veſſel ſnorter, which therefore for 
Diſtinction he calls Capſulatæ and 
Siliculoſæ; as the Myagrum, Draba, 
Leucoium, Siliqua ſubrotunda, Coch- 
learia, Naſturtium, Lepidium vulga- 

re, Thlaſpi, Braſica Marina, Glaſtum, 
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Eruca marina, &c, 3. Such as have 
a kind of or ſeeming tetrapetalous 
Flower, 7. e. a monopetalous one 
divided deeply into four Partiti- 
ons, and theſe he calls Anomalous, 
as the Papaver, Agremone, Veronica 


0 8 us, Plantago, Coronopus, 
2 lium, Lyſimachia filiguoſa, Al- 
ne ſpuria, nn” - 
Texture, is that Diſpoſi- 
tion of the conſtituent Particles of 


any Body, as makes it to have ſuch 
a Form, or. be of ſuch a Nature, or 


be endued with ſuch Qualities. 


Thalamus, ſignifies a Bed, whence 
ſome Parts are diſtinguiſhed by it, 
having Reſemblance thereunto in 
Office; as, | 

Thalami Nervorum Opticorum. 
See Brain. 

Theca, ſignifies any Caſe or Co- 
vering ; whence Botaniſts apply it 
to ſome Parts of particular Flowers; 
and Hildanus uſes it for a Caſe for 
chirurgical Inſtruments. 

Thenar, the ſame as Tenar. * 

Thephraftici; the Diſciples of 
Theophraſfius Paracelſus, were by 
ſome thus called. 

Theorem, is a Propoſition 
any Subject that is demonſtrable, 
differing from a Problem in this, 
that it barely aſſerts a Thing to be 
pony, whereas a Problem ſuppoſes 
ome Data, then requires them to be 
put together; and laſtly, aſſerts the 
thing required to be done, which is 
to be proved by the Demonſtration. 

Theoria, from Stopio, contemplor, 
to contemplate, is the ſpeculative 
part of any Science, that directs 
to * Rules of 9 

Therapeutick, from dead, ſans, 
to ——— ; is that Part of fly. 
ſick that reſpects the Preſcription of 
Medicine, or the Method of Cure. 

Theriaca, probably from Sus, 
Fera, a Beaſt, and axioua, ſano, to 
cure; becauſe it is apply'd to ſuch 
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curing the Bites of poyſonous Ani- 


mals; and for the ſame Reaſon good 


in all Malignities. It was firſt given 
to the celebrated Compoſition of 
Andromachus, which is one of our 
officinal Capitals; but many Wr1i- 
ters ſince have alſo aſcribed it to 
many other Medicines of like Form 
and e | 

Therme, from Segnalo, calefa- 
cio, to make warm, are hot Baths. 
See Baths and Bathing. 

Thermometer, from the former, 
and wirpor, Menſura, a Meaſure ; 
is an au. to meaſure or eſti- 
mate the Heat or Cold of any pu: 
ticular Place, or of the ſame Place 
in different Seaſons, and at diffe- 
rent Times. 

Thefis, is any ſhort Sentence or 
Subject taken to diſcourſe or diſpute 
upon in the Schools, prior to the 
conferring Degrees of Phyſick, c. 

Theſſalici ; the Diſciples of Theſſa- 
lus were by ſome thus call'd, who 
was the firſt of the Sect of the Me- 


ang. | : 
high. See Femur. | 

Thirſt. See Hunger. 

Thoracick Medicines, areſuchas are 


good for Diſtempers of the Breaſt. 
Thoracick Dui. See Latieal 
Veins. Both from 


Thorax, the Breaſt. All that lies 
betwixt the Baſis of the Neck and 


the Diaphragm or Midriff; that is, Glan 


down to the laſt Ribs, is called the 
Thorax or Cheſt. The fore-part of 
the Thorax is call'd the Breaſt ; in 
it are the Clawiculæ or Channel- 
Bones, and the Sternum or Breaſt- 
Bone, which is in the Middle; it 
begins at the Claviculz, and termi- 
nates in the Cartilago Xiphoides or 
Sword- like Cartilage. Under the 
Sternum lies the Mediaſtinum, and 
the Heart in its Pericardium. The 
Mamma or Breaſts are two round 
Tumours which appear upon the 
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forepart of the Cheſt, under which 
are ſituated Part of the Ribs, the 
Pleura, and the Lungs: There 

ſtands upon their Center alittle Pro- 
tuberance, called Papilla or Nipple, 
which is encompaſſed with a reddiſh 
Circle, called 4reo/a. The Hollow 
in the Middle of the Breaft, below 
the Breaſts, iscalled Scrobiculus Cor- 
dis, The hinder- part of the Tho- 
rax is call'd the Back, compoſed of 
twelve Vertebræ or Joints, and two 
Scapulæ or Shoulder-blades,. which 
are the two upper- of the 


Back on the Sides of the Yertebre. = 
The lateral Parts of the Thorax are 


called Periſterna. 2 
Thimion, is a ſmall Wart riſing 
upon the Skin of the Body; bei 
ſomewhat flender, but flat; is har 
and rough at the Top. The worſt 
Kind of them, are thoſe which are 
apt to bleed. | 
Thymus, is a conglobate Gland, 
ſituated in the upper-part of the 
Thorax under the Claviculz, where 
the Cava and Aorta divide into the 
ſubclavian Branches. This Gland is 
big in Infants, but as they grow in 
Age, it grows leſs. Its Arteries and 
Veins are Branches of the Carotides 
and Jugulars. It has Nerves from 
the Par vagum, and its Lymphatick 
Veſſels diſcharge themſelves in the 
Ductus Thoracicus. The learned 
Dr. Ty/on 7 the Uſe of this 
El r a Diverticulum to 
the Chyle in the Thoracick Du& 
of a Fætu, whoſe Stomach being 
always full of the Liquor in which 
it ſwims, muſt keep the 'Choracick 
Duct diſtended with Chyle; becauſe 
the Blood which the Fætus receives 
from the Mother fills the Veins, and 
hinders the free Entrance of* the 
Chyle into the Subclavian Vein. 
The Surgeons have given the Name 


of Thymi to ſome little Excreſcen- 
cies, reſembling the Tops of the 
Herb Thyme. - 


Thy« 
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* 
| Feats, from Jup, 
Scutum, a Helmet, <pow, 8 
draw, and 2d, Forma, Shape; 
is a Muſcle of the Larynx, thus 
called from its Shape and Office, as 
it aſſiſts in opening the Wind-Pipe, 
and drawing in Air. See Larynx. 

Thyroidee, from Part of the for- 
mer ology, are Glands of the 

; Which ſee : And 4 
 Thyroides, is from the ſame De- 
rivation. See alſo Larynx. 

Tibia, is the inner and bi 
Bone of the Leg, called alſo Foc:le 
Majus : tis and firm, with a 
Cavity in its middle; tis almoſt 

i : its fore and ſharp Ed 


is call'd the Shin. In its upper Ex- 


tremity it has two Sinus s, tipt 
with a ſoft and ſubtile Cartilage, 
call'd Cartilago Lunata from its Fi- 
gure: It runs in between the Extre- 
mities of the two Bones, and be- 
comes very thin at its Edge. Like 
thoſe in the Articulation of the low- 
er Jaw, it facilitates a ſmall ſide Mo- 
tion in the Knee. The Sinus re- 
ceive the two Protuberances of the 
'Thigh-Bone ; and the Production 
which is between the Sinus of the 
Tibia is received in the Sinus, which 
divides theſe two Protuberances of 
the Femur. By Bending our Knee, 
we bring our Leg in walking in a 
ſtrait Line lan which without 
this Articulation we could not have 
done : but, hike thoſe who have the 
Misfortune to have a wooden Leg, 
we muſt have brought our Foot a- 
bout in a Semi-circle in going even 
upon a Plain, but more evidently 
upon an Aſcent. On the Side of this 
upper end it has a ſmall knob, which 
is received into a ſmall Sinus of the 
F:ibula ; and on its fore-part, a little 
below the Patella, it has another, 
into which the Tendons of the Ex- 
tenſors of the are inſerted. Its 
lower Extremity, which is much 
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ſmaller than its upper, has a remar- 
on roy s Which forms the inner 

nkle, and a pre Sinus divi- 
ded in the mice by 25 ſmall Protu- 
berance ; the Sinus receives the con- 
vex Head of the Afragalus, and the 
Protuberance is received into the 
Sinus in the convex Head of the 
ſame Bone. It has another ſhallow 
Sinus in the Side of its lower End, 
which receives the Fibula. 

Tibiæus, and 

Tibialis Muſculus ; of this Name 
there are two Muſcles, the Anticus, 
which ariſes fleſhy from the upper 
and fore-part of the Tibia, and ad- 
hering to the external Side of the 
Tibia, as it deſcends it paſſes under 
the Ligamentum Annulare, and is in- 
ſerted into the Os Cuneiforme, which 
anſwers to the great Toe; and the 
Pofticus, which ariſes from the ſupe- 
rior and back-part of the Tibia and 
Fibula, and the Membrane that ties 
them together ; and deſcending by 
the hinder-part of the Tibia, it 
paſſes thro” the Fiſſure of the inner 
Ankle, and is inſerted into the un- 
der fide of the Os Naviculare; this 
moveth the Foot inwards, and the 
former bendeth it forwards. 

Tide. Dr. Halley hath made the 
following abſtract of the Theory of 
Tides from Sir 1/aac Newton. The 
Principle upon which this Author 
proceeds to explain moſt of the 


great and ſurprizing Appearances 
of Nature, is no + 2 that of 


Gravity; whereby in the Earth all 
Bodies have a Tendency towards 


the Centre, as is moſt evident; and 


from undoubted Arguments *tis 
proved, That there is ſuch a Gra- 
vitation towards the Centre of the 
Sun, Moon, and all the Planets. 
From this Principle, as a neceſ- 
ſary Conſequence, follows the ſphe- 
rical Figure of the Earth and Sea, 
and of all the other celeſtial my 


TL 
4 cho' the Tenacity and Firmneſs 
Tus anf Pare ſupport the Ine- 
weleles of. the Lana chove the Lo- 
0 


the exact Fi 

Now this Force of the Deſcent of 
Bodies towards the Centre, is not in 
all Places alike, but is ſtill leſs and 
leſs as the Diſtance from the Cen- 
tre increaſes ; and in the ſaid Book 
it is demonſtrated, that this Force 
decreaſes, as the Square of the Diſ- 
tance increaſes ; that is, the Weight 
of Bodies, and the Force of their 
Fall is lefs, in Parts more remov'd 
from the. Centre, in the Proportion 
of the of the Diſtance. 

As for Example : A Tun Weight 
on the Surface of the Earth, ifit were 
raiſed to the height of 4000 Miles, 
which is, ſuppoſe, the Semidiameter 
of the would w_ h at 

uarter of a Ton, or 500 I. Weight. 
5 If to os dikes or 3 Sema. 
meters from the Surface, that is 
from the Centre, it would weigh but 
one 16th part of the Weight on the 
Surface, or a hundred and a quar- 
. ter: Sothat it would be as eaſy for 
the ſtrength of a Man at that height, 
to carry a Tun Weight, as here on 
the Surface to carry a hundred and 
"And in the fans Propertion' do 

nd in t 

the Velocities of the Fall of Bodies 
decreaſe; for whereas on the Surface 
of the Earth all things fall 16 Foot 
in a Second, at one Semidiameter a- 
bove, this Fall is but 4 Foot; and at 
three Semidiameters, or four from 
the Centre, it is but Y of the Fall 
at the Surface, or but one Foot in a 
Second; and at greater Diſtances, 
both Weight and Fall become very 
little, but yet at all given Diſtances, 
is ſtill ſomething, tho' the Effect 
become inſenſible. ö N 
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At the Diſtance of the Moon 
(which e to be 60 Semidia- 
meters of Earth) 3600 Pounds 
weigh but 1 Pound, and the Fall of 
es is but 2338 of a Foot in a 
Second, or 16 Foot in a Minute, 
that is, that a Body ſo far off def- 
cends in a Minute no more than the 
ſame at the Surface of the Earth 
would do in a Second of Time. 
And as we ſaid before, the fame 
Force decreafing after the ſame 
Manner, is evidently found in the 
Sun, Moon, and all the Planets; but 
more eſpecially in the Sun, whoſe 
Force is prodigious, becoming ſen- 
ſible even at the immenſe diſtance of 
Saturn. This gives room to ſuſpect, 
that the Force of Gravity is in the 
celeſtial Globes pr 7 to the 
1 each of them: 
the Sun being at leaſt 10000 
times (for Inſtance, tho? he is far big- 
ger) as big as the Earth, its Gra- 


a vitation, or attracting Force, is 


found to be at leaſt 10000 times as 
much as that of the Earth, acting 


4 on Bodies at the ſame” Diſtances. 


Whence alſo, all the ſurprizing 
Phenomena of the Flux and Reb 


of the Sea, he ſhews in like Manner 
to from the ſame Principle. 
the Earth were alone, that 1s to 


ſay, not affected by the Actions of 
the Sun and Moon, it is not to be 
doubted, but the Ocean being e- 
qually preſſed by the Force of Gra- 
vi the 1 * would con- 
tinue in a perſect Stagnation alwa 

at the fm Height” wickoil ef 
ebbing or flowing; but it being by 
him demonſtrated, that the Sun and 
Moon have a like Principle of Gra- 
vitation towards their Centres, and 
that the Earth is within the Activity 


of their Attractions, it will plainly 


follow, that the Equality of the Prei- 
ſure of Gravity towards the Centre 
will thereby be diſturbed. And 1 


n 
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ſpect to the Gravitation towards the 
's Centre, renders them alto- 
gether imperceptible by any Ex- 
periments we can deviſe, yet the 
Ocean being fluid, and yielding to 
the leaſt Force, by its riſing, ſhews 
where it is leaſt preſt, and where 
it is more preſt by its ſinking. _ 
Now if we ſuppoſe the Force of 
the Moon's Attraction to decreaſe 
as the Square of the Diſtance from 
its Centre increaſes (as in the Earth, 
and other Celeſtial Bodies) we ſhall 
find, that where the Moon is per- 
pendicularly either above or below 
the Horizon, either in Zenith or 
Nadir, there the Force of Gravity is 
moſt of all diminiſhed, and conſe- 


quently that there the Ocean muſt 


neceſſarily ſwell, by the coming in 
of the Water from thoſe parts where 
the Preſſure is greateſt, viz. in thoſe 


— 
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the ſmalleſt of theſe Forces, in re- 
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Places where the Moon is near the 
Horizon, But that this may be the 
better underſtood, twas thought 
needful to add the following 
Scheme, where M is the — 
the Earth, C its Centre, Z the 
Place where the Moon is in the 
Zenith, N where the Nadir. 
Now by this Hypotheſis it is evi- 
dent, that the Water in Z being 
nearer, is more drawn by the Moon, 
than the Centre of the Barth C, and 
that again more than the Water in 
N; the Water in Z has a 
Tendency towards the Moon, con- 
to that of Gravity, being equal 
to the Exceſs of the Gravitation of 
Z, above that in C. And in the o- 
ther Caſe, the Water in N tending 
leſs towards the Moon, than the Cen- 
tre C, will be leſs preſſed, by as much 
as is the Difference of the Gravitati- 
ons towards the Moon in Cand in N. 


'This being rightly underſtood, it 
follows plainly, that the Sea, which 
otherwiſe ſhould be Spherical, upon 
the Preſſure of the Moon, muſt 
form itſelf into a Spheroidal, or 
oval Figure, whoſe longeſt Diame- 
ter is where the Moon is Vertical, 
and ſhorteſt where ſhe is in the 
Horizon; and that the Moon ſhift- 
ing her Poſition, as ſhe turns round 
the Earth once a Day, this Oval of 
Water ſhifts with her, occaſioning 
thereby the two Floods and Ebbs, 


obſervable in each 25 Hours. 


And this may ſuffice as to the 


general Cauſe of the Tides : It re- 
mains now to ſhew how naturally 
this Motion accounts for all the 
Particulars that have been obſerved 


about them ; ſo that there can be 
no room left to doabt, but that this 
is the true Cauſe thereof. 

The Spring-Tides upon the New 
and Full Moons, and the Neap- 
Tides on the Quarters, are - 
oned by the attractive Force of the 
Sun, in the New and Full, conſpi- 
ring with the Attraction of the 
Moons and producing a Tide by 
their united Forces; whereas in 
the Quarters, the Sun raiſes the 
Water where the Moon depreſſes it, 
and on the contrary; ſo as the Tides 
are made only by the Difference of 
their Attraction. 

That the Force of the Sun is no 
greater in this Caſe, proceeds from 
the very ſmall Proportion the Se- 
midiameter 


Tl 
midiameter of the Earth bears to 
the vaſt Diſtance of the Sun. 

It is alſo e that, 8 

bus, the Equino#tal Spring- Ti 

in March bets $ . A near 
them, are the higheſt, and the 
Neap-Tides the loweſt : which pro- 
ceeds from the greater Agitation of 
the Waters, when the fluid Sphe- 
roid revolves about a great Cirde of 
the Earth, than when it turns about 
in a leſſer Circle; it being plain, 
that if the Moon were conſtituted in 
the Pole, and there ſtood, the Sphe- 
roid would have a fix d Pofition, and 
that it would be always High-wa- 
ter under the Poles, and Low-wa- 
ter every where under the Equino#:- 
al : therefore the nearer the 
Moon approaches the Poles, the leſs 
is the Agitation of the Ocean ; which 
is of all the teſt when the Moon 
is in the Equino&#tal, or fartheſt diſ- 
tant from the Poles. 

Whence the Sun and Moon, be- 
ing either conjoined or oppoſite in 
the Eguinoctial, produce the greateſt 
Spring-Tides ; and the ſubſequent 


Neap-Tides being produed by i 
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the Tropical Moon in the Quar 
are always the leaſt Tides, whereas 
in Lr and December the Spring- 
Tides are made by the Tropical Sun 
and Moon, and therefore leſs vi 
rous; and the Neap-Tides by the 
Eguinoctial Moon, and therefore are 
the ſtronger. FER 

Hence it happens, that the Dif- 
ference between the Spring and 
pon of oy in theſe Months, is 
much leſs conſiderable than in 
"Andthe Renkn: 

; e Reaſon why the hi 
Spring-Tides are fond to be Tr 


tumnal Equinox, wiz. in February 
_ October, eci 
1em, is, becauſe the Sun is nearer 
the Earth in the Winter-Months, 
and ſo comes to have a greater Ef. 
fect in producing the Tides. 
Hitherto we have conſidered ſuch 
Affections of the Tides as are uni- 
verſal, without Relation to particu- 
lar Caſes; what follows from the 
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Let 4 P E P be the Earth cover- 
ed over with very deep Waters, C its 
Centre, P P its Poles, I E the Equi- 
noctial, FV the Parallel of Latitude 


of a Place, D d another Parellel at 
equal Diſtance on the other Side of 
the Equinoctial, H 5 the two Points 
where the Moon is Vertical ; and 


let 
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let X K be the great Circle wherein 
the Moon appears Horizontal. 

It is evident, that a Spheroid de- 
ſcribed upon Hh and & X, ſhall 
nearly repreſent. the Figure of the 
Sea; and CF, CD; CF, C 4, ſhall 
be the Heights of the Sea in the 
Places 7, D, F, d, in all which it is 

igh-water : And ſeeing that in 
twelve Hours time, by the diurnal 
Rotation of the Earth, the Point F 
is transferr d to 7, and d to D; the 
Height of the Sea CF, will be that 
of the High-water, when the Moon 
is preſent, and CF that of the other 

Figh-water, when the Moon is un- 
der the Earth; which in the Caſe 
of this Figure is leſs than the for- 
mer CF. 

And in the oppoſite Parallel D d, 
the contrary. happens : The riſing 
of the Water being, always alter- 
nately greater and leſs in each Place, 
when it is produced by the Moon 
declining, ſenſibly from the Equi- 
noctial, that being the greateſt of 
the two High- waters in each Diur- 
nal Revolution of the Moon, where- 
in ſhe approaches neareſt either to 


the Zenith or Nadir of the Place. 


Whence it is, that the Moon in the 
northern Signs in this Part of the 
greateſt Tides 
when above the Earth, and in the 
ſouthern Si when under the 
Earth; the Effect being always the 
eſt where the Moon is fartheſt 
om the Horizon, either above or 
below it. 

And this alternate Increaſe and 
Decreaſe of the Tides, has been 
obſerved to hold true on the Coaſt 
of England, at Briſtol by Captain 
Sturmy, and at Plymouth by Mr. 
Calepreſs. 

. Motions hitherto men- 
tioned, are ſomewhat altered by the 
Libration of the Water; whereby 
tho* the Action of the Luminaries 


| : 
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TI 
ſhould ceaſe, the Flux and Reflux of 


the Sea would for ſome time con- 


tinue : This Conſervation of the 
impreſſed Motion diminiſhes the 
Difference that otherwiſe would 
be between two conſequent Tides, 
and is the Reaſon why the higheſt 
A Tides are not preciſely on 
on ew * Full — nor the 

eaps on uarters; but 1 
rally they are chu Tides after i 
2 and ſometimes later. 

e things would regular 

come to paſs, if the whole Barth 
were covered with Sea very deep ; 
but by reaſon of the Shoalneſs of 
ſome Places, and the Narrowneſs of 
the Straits, by which the Tides are 
in many places propagated, there 


ariſes a great diverſity in the Effect, 
not to accounted for, without 
an exact Knowledge of all the Cir- 


cumſtances of the Places; as of 
the Poſition of the Land, and the 
Breadth and Depth of the Channels 
by which the Tide flows: for a very 
flow and imperceptible Motion of 
the whole y of the Water, 
where it is (for example) two Miles 
deep, will ſuffice to raiſe its Surface 


10 or 12 Feet in a Tide's time: 


whereas, if the ſame Quantity of 
Water were to be conveyed upon 
a Channel of 40 Fathom deep, it 
would require a very great Stream 
to effect it, in ſo large Inlets as are 
the Channel of England, and the 
German Ocean: whence the Tide is 
found to ſet ſtrongeſt in thoſe Places 
where the Sea grows narroweſt, the 
ſame Quantity of Water being to 
paſs thro* a ſmaller Paſſage. This is 
moſt evident in the Straits between 
Portland and C. de Hogue in Nor- 
mandy, where the 'Tide runs like a 
Sluice, and would be yet more be- 
tween Dower and Calais, if the Tide 
coming about the Iſland from the 
North did not check it, _ this 
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Force being once impreſſed upon 
the Water, continues to carry it 
about the Level of the ordinary 
height in the Ocean, particularly 


where the Water meets a direct 
Obſtacle, as it is in Sz. Malces ; and 
where it enters into a long Chan- 
nel, which running far into the 


Land, grows v it at its Ex- 
tremity, as it is in the Scvern- Sea 
at Chepſtow and Briſtol. 

The Shoalneſs of the Sea, and 
the intercurrent Continents, are the 
reaſon that in the open Ocean the 
Time of High-water is not at the 


Moon's Appulſe to the Meridian, 
but always ſome Hours atter it, as 


it is obſerved upon all the Weſt 


Coaſt of Europe and Africa, from 


Treland to the of Good- Hape: 


In all which, a South-Wef Moon 


makes High-water; and the ſame 
is reported to be on the Weſt of 


America. 


And from this Theory hath Dr. 


Mead very learnedly accounted for 


the Influences of the heavenly Bo- 


dies, and particularly of the Sun 


and Moon, upon the human Frame; 


by ſhewing the Conſent between 
the animal Fluids, and the At- 


moſphere, and the Conſequences 


of their condenſing or rarefying, 


according to the Differences of ex- 


- ternal Preſſure, 


Tince Os. See Os Tince, : 
Tin@ure, from tingo, to dye, is 


any Liquor ſaturated with Ingredi- 


ents of any kind. See Extraction. 
Tinea, is a Sore or Tetter that 


diſcharges a ſalt Lymph. 


Titillation, is a Senſation of Plea- 


ſure from the Touch of ſome Parts, 


but chiefly ſaid of thoſe concerned 


in Generation. 


Toes : Theſe are made up of 14 


Bones; the great Toe hath two, 
and the reſt hath three each: they 


are like the Bones of the Fingers, 
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but ſhorter. In the Toes are found 
twelve Of Seſamoidea, as in the 
Fingers. | | 
2 See Lingua. 
Tone, is a Term in Muſick, ſig- 
nifying a certain Degree of Elevati- 
on or Depreſſion of Sound, ſrom 


the greater or leſſer Tenſity of the 


Strings. And hence, 

Tonic, is uſed for that tremulous 
Motion or Vibration of the Nerves 
and Fibres, in a human Body, 
which is much altered by their dif- 
ferent Tenſion. 

Tonfils, or Alminds, are two round 
Glands placed on the Sides of the 
Baſis of the Tongue, under the 
common Membrane of the Fauccs, 
with which they are covered ; each 
of them hath a large oval Sis, 
which opens into the Faucet, and in 
it there are great number of leſſer 
ones, which diſcharge themſelves 
thro* the great Sinus, of a mucous 
and ſlippery Matter, into the Fau- 
ces, Lorynx, and OE fat hagus, for the 
moiſtening and lubricating theſe 
Parts. When the Muſcle OE/ephapus 
acteth, it compreſſeth the 2. 

Tophns, is any gritty or earthy 
Matter abounding in ſome mineral 
Waters, and concreting upon the 
ſides of Veſſels they are long con- 
tained in, or to hard Bodies lying 
in them ; whence alfo from its like- 
neſs thereunto it is applied to the 
chalky Subſtance which is ſome- 
times depoſited upon the Joints of 
arthritick Perſons. 

Toficks, from +iw@., Locus, a 
Place, or Part ; are ſuch 'Things as + 
are externally applyed to any par- 
ticular Part. a 5 

Torcularis, a Preſs or Skrew z 
whenct {ome Parts of the Body are 
thus called from their reſemblance 
thereunto in Shape, or for the Si- 
militude of their Office. Hence alſo 
a Contrivance to ſtop Bleeding in 

os Es. _— 
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8— is by the Surgeons thus 
called. 

Tormina, is uſed to Pains 
of any kind, and according to the 
Differences of Parts, or Symptoms, 
is variouſly diſtinguiſhed. But in a 
more particular manner we 
the Gripes, by Tormina Ventris. 

Toxica, is the name of a particu- 
lar ſort of Poiſon, ſaid to be uſed by 
the Indians to their Arrows, in or- 
der to render Wounds. made with 
them incurable. 


Tracbotomy, the ſame as Bron- 


chotomy, which ſee. 
Trachea. See Aſpera Arteria. 
Tragea, is a Term that hath been 
uſed to expreſs Powders groſly beat, 
but is now obſolete. 
Tragus, is a Protuberance of the 
Ear oppoſite to the Autitragus. See 
Zar 


 Tralucent, from trans, thro', and 
luceo, to ſhine ; the ſame as tranſ- 
t: which 2 POL 
Transfuſion, from trans, 5 
LS pour ; is chiefly 2 
for the letting the Blood of one A- 
nimal out, ſo as to be immediately 
received by another; but this is 
found not reducible to any good 
Purpoſe in the Practice of Phyſick, 
notwithſtanding what may be ſaid 
thereof in Theory. | 
Tranſmutation, from trans, thro" 
and muto, N hath been a 
Term much uſed amongſt Chy- 
miſts for the changing one Metal 
into another: but Fac Pretenſions 
are now only laughed at. 
Tranſparent, from trans, thro' 
and appareo, to appear, is any thing 
that may be ſeen thro? ; which pro- 
bably is becauſe the Pores of ſuch 
Bodies are all right, and nearly per- 
n e Plane of their 
| „ and ſo phony do let 
the Rays of Light pals freely thro' 
them without being refracted. 
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Tranſpiration, from —.—— thro 


75 
and ſpiro, to breathe, the ſame as 
Pe 3 which ſee. 
ranſuerſalis Abdsminis, is a Muſ- 
cle that lies under the Obl/igui, and 
ariſes from the Cartilago ee : 
from the Extremities of the falſe 
Ribs, from the tranſverſe Apophy- 
ſes of the Vertebræ of the Loins; 
it is fixed in the inner Side of the 
Spine of the Lium, and is inſerted 
in the Os Pubis, aud Linea alba. 
This with the Obligui (which ſee) 
unites its Tendons, as it approaches 
the Linea alba, and is the onl 
Muſcle that is cut in the Operation 
of the Bubonocele ; it has a fine and 
thin Membrane that cloſes exactly 
its Ring or Hole, thro' which the 
Veſſels paſs. 
B kay ranſverſalis Colli, is a Part of 


Tranſverſalis Dorſi : Some make 
three of this Muſcle, vix. the Sacer, 
the Semiſpinatus, and Tranſverſalis 
Calli. It ariſeth from the Os Sa- 
crum, and from all the tranſverſe 
Proceſſes of the Vertebræ of the 
Loins, Back, and Neck, except the 


two firſt, and is inſerted by ſo man 


diſtinct Tendons to all their ſuperi- 
or Spines. It moves the whole Spine 
obliquely backwards. 
ranſverſalis Humeri, the ſame as 
Terres Minor; which ſee. 
Tranſverſalis Pedis, comes from 
the Bone of the Metatarſus, that 
ſuſtains the Toe next the little Toe, 
and paſſing acroſs the other Bones, 
it is inſerted into the Os Seſamoides 
of the great Toe : Its uſe is to 
bring all the Toes cloſe to one ano- 
er, | 
Tranſuerſalis Penis, ariſes from 
the Iſchium, juſt by the Erectores, 
and runs obliquely. to the upper 
pot of the Bulb of the Urethra. It 
we. to preſs the Veins upon the 
| of the Penis againſt the Os 
| Pubis, 


Pibi;, which is the Cauſe of Erec- 
tion. 


 Tarpetium, is a Species of a 
ole, conſiſting of four un- 
equal Sides. Whence, 


us, is a Name given to 
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elſe have it adhering to the Baſe or 
Bottom of the Fruit, 1. Trees and 
_— with the Flower _ on 

e Top or uppet-part of the Fruit: 
Of thele; Act ag Pomiferout, as 
Apples and Pears; and ſome Bacci- 


Tarpexius, 3 
the Maſcle Cucullaris, (which ſee) Frou, as the Sorb or Service-Tree; 


for its likeneſs in Shape thereunto. 
Traumatick, from mTgauparigu, 
dulnero, td wound; are ſuch Medi- 
cines as are given in Caſe of Wounds, 
inward Sores, or Bruiſes ; the ſame 
as Valutrary, : ; 
Trees, and Shrubs of our native 
Growth in Exgland, are thus diſtin- 
22 by Mr. Jobn Ray, 1. Such 
have their Flower disjoined and 
remote from the Fruit; and theſe 
are, 1. Nuciferous ones, or ſuch as 
bear Nuts, as the Walnut-Tree, the 
Hazel-Nut 'Tree, the Beach; the 
Cheſnut, and the common Oak. 
2. Cum ferous ones, of ſuch as bear 
a ſquamoſe or ſcaly Fruit, of a 
zind of conical Figure and bf a 
woody or hard Subſtance, in which 
are many Seeds, which when they 
are ripe, the Cone open or gapes, 
in all its ſeveral Cells and Partitions, 
and ſo they drop out; Of this kind 
are the Scotch Firs, Male and Fe- 
male ; the Pine, which in our Gat- 
dens is called the Scotch Fir ; the 
common Aldet-Tree, and the 
Birch-Tree, 3. Bacciferous ones, or 
ſuch as bear Berries ; as the Juniper 
and Yew Tree. 4. Lanigeroics ones, 
or ſuch as bear a woolly downy 
Subſtance ; as the black, white, and 
rembling Poplar, Willows and O- 
fiers of all kinds, 5. Such as bear 
their Seeds (having an imperfect 
Flower) in leafy Membranes or 
Caſes ; as the Horn-beam or Hard- 
beam, called in ſome Places the 
Hornbeech. II. Such as have their 
Fruits and Flowers contiguous ; and 
theſe are either with the Flower 
placed on the Top of the Fruit, or 


the White or Haw-Thorn; the 
_ Roſe; 8 Cu ts; 
e -Buſh, Honey- 
8 Se. 2. Trees whoſe 
Flower adheres to the Baſe or Bot- 
tom of the Fruit, are either ſuch as 
have their Fruit moiſt and ſoft when 
ripe, as, (t.) Premiferous dnes;, whole - 
Fruit is pretty large and ſoft; with 4 
Stone in the middle; as the Black- 
Thorn or Slow- Tree, the black 
and white Bullace-Tree, the Black 
Cherry, c. (2.) Bacciferous ones; as 
the Strawberry -Trer in the Well , 2% 
treland. Miſletoe; Watef- Elder, the 
Dwarf, a large Laurel, the Vibur- 
num or Way fairing Tree, the Dog- 
berry-Ttee, the Sea Black- Thorn; 
the Berry-bearibg Elder, the Priyet 
1 Nee gn _ the Hol- 
y, the Butk-Thorn, the Berry 
bearing Heath, the Bramble, and 
the Spindle- Tree or Prickwood. 
Suck as have their Fruit dry when 
'tis ripe ; as the Bladder Nut-Tree; 
the Box-Tree, the common Elm 
and Aſh, the Maple, the Gaule or 
Sweet-Willow, common Heath, 
Broom, Dyers Weed, Furze or 
Gorſe, the Lime-Tree, Ec, 
Tremor, is an involuntaty trems 
my of the Netves, like a Palſy. 
repanum, a Surgeon's Inſtru- 
ment to cut away any part of a. 
Bone, particularly in Fractures of 
the Skull, and on ſome other Oc- 
daſions. £579 | | 
 Triangalaris Labit, called alſo 
Deprefſer Lalii ſugeribris, is a Muſ- 
cle that ariſes from the lower Edge 
of the lower Jaw; between the Na 
fatey and the Quadratm, and af- 
Ggz2 - *  vaideep 
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to the upper Jaw. . 5 
Triangularis Pectoris, is a Muſcle 
that ariſes from the lower Part of 
the inſide of the Sternum, and is 
inſerted into the Cartilages where 
they join the Bones of 
fifth, ſixth, and ſometimes ſeventh, 
true Ribs : it helps to contract the 
Cavity of the Breaſt in Exſpiration. 
_ Triceps, Three-headed, is a Muſ- 
cle that hath three Originations, 
and alſo three Inſertions, and may 
conveniently divided into three 
uſcles: The firſt ariſes from the 
Os Pubis, and is inſerted in the 
Linea Aſpera of the Thigh - Bone; 
the ſecond ariſes from the lower 
part of the Os Pubis, and is inſerted 
about the middle of the Linea 4/- 
pera; the third ariſes from the Os Pu- 
bis, where it joins the 1/chiwm, and is 
inſerted into the internal and lower 
. of the Thigh- Bone. They 
pull the Thigh-bone downwards, 
and turn it a little outwards. 


Tricuſpides Valvulæ. See Heart. 


Trine Dimenſion, or three-fold 
Dimenſion, is Length, Breadth, 
and Thickneſs. 

Te, ituration, from tero, to wear, 
or grind, is reducing any Subſtan- 
ees to Powder, upon a Stone with a 


Muller, as Colours are ground: it 


zs alſo called Levigatian. See Di/- 


per/atory. | | 
** Trochanter, called alſo Rotator. 


There is the major and minor, Or - 


greater and leſſer; they are two 
Azephyſes in the upper part of the 
Thigh- Bone, in which the Tendons 
of many Muſcles are terminated, 

Trochiſci, Troches, is a Form of 
Medicine to hold in the Mouth, to 
eidolve as. Lozenges, or for the 
Preſervation of Species 
ockerwiſe decay. 
 Trochlea, a Pully, which is ac- 
counted one of the mechanical 
Lowers, Hence, 


TE T4, 
ceendeth by the Angle of the Mouth 


e fourth, - 


t would 


T U 
Trachleares, is a Name given to 
the oblique Muſcles of the Ie be- 
cauſe they pull the Eye obliquely 
1 or downwards, as if turn- 

Like a Pully. And. 
Tyrochloides, is a particular kind 
of Articulation, moſt remarkable in 
the firſt and ſecond Fertebræ of the 
Neck. | 3 

Trotici Mortz, are ſuch Diſeaſes 
as are moſt frequent under or near 
Ge e | 
© Truncus, is the main Stem or Bo- 
dy of any thing, in Diſtinction to 
Limbs or Branches, which ſpring 
therefrom. 

Tube Fallopianæ. See Generation 
Parts of, proper to Nomen. 

Tuberculæ, Tubercles, are little 
Tumours that ſuppurate and diſ- 
charge Put, often found in the 
Lungs. ; 
 Tuberous, is a Term applied to 
ſuch Roots as are knobby, from 
Tuber, ether ſtrictly a Truffle, 
or a ſubterraneous M uſnroo n, 
which ſuch Roots reſemble. 

Tumor, a Swelling, exp eſſes e- 
very kind of preternatural riiing on 


\ the Body, and is diverſify d and di- 


ſtinguiſhed into ſubordinate Species 
by the particular Circumſtances or 
Accidents attending them. | 
Tunica albuginea, the white Mem- 
brane. See Generation Parts of, pro- 
per to Men. 
Tunica Cornea. See Cornea, 
Tunica Retiformis, the Net-like 
Membrane, See Amphibleſtroiges. 
Tunica Vaginalis. See Generation 
Parts proper ta Nomen. 
Turbo, ſighifies the Covering 
which ſome Countries wear upon 
their Heads, of a conick Figure. 
Whence in natural Philoſophy, 
Turbinated, is apply d to the Parts 
of Plants, and many other things- 
that have reſemblance to a Turbant 
in Shape, or are of a conical Figure. 
Turgeſcence,. 


e is * Over-fulneſs 
or Swelling. . 

Turiones, are the firſt, young, 
tender Shoots Which Plants do an- 
nually put forth. . 

Turunda, and 

Turundula,. fi E Tent for a 
Wound, or any — 2 to be thru 
into an Orifice or Capacity. 

Tuſſis, a; Cough, proceeds from 
various Cauſes, and 15 therefore a as 
varigathy to be treated. 


Tympanites, from 1 to 


n- cured by, , Tapping rom 
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ſound Ike a Drum; is that partica- 
lar ſort of Dropſy that ſwells the 
Belly up like a Drum, and is often 


T ympanum, 2 which is, 
for its Reſemblance thereunto, ap- 
1 Ear; Which 

e 

Typus, is the conſtant order ob- 
ſerved by a Fever, in its intention 
and remiſſion, ſignifying the ſame 
with Period or 'Grcuit from LOR, 
Verbero, to beat or afflict. 


*. 
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Acuum. See Laws of Nature, 
under the Word Nature. 
Vagina, See Generation Parts of, 
prope to Women. 
na Hepatica, the ſame as 
ca 2 ; which ſee. And, 
Vaginalis Tunica, the ſame as 
Elytbraides which ſee under Gene- 
ration Parts of, proper to Women. 
The forementioned Parts are all 
diſtinguiſhed by this Name from 
their Shape; Vagina ſignifying a 
Sheath, Scabbard, or Caſe. 
Valiadaarias, is uſed for a ſick- 
ly Perſon, or one always anxious 
e his Health; becauſe, 
Valetudo, ſignifies tritly Health ; 


but is ſometimes alſo uſed for a po 


diſtempered Habit, 

Valves, are little thin Membranes 
in the Veſſels, as it were, like fold- 
ing Doors, to prevent a Reflux of 
any Fluid by the ſame Canal. 'They 
have different Names according to 


the diverſity of their + bl 


Sigmoides, Semilunares, 
Vatuule Conniventes, See Tnteſ- 
lines. 


Vapours, in a medical Senſe, ſig- 


nifies pretty much the ſame as Hy- 


ſterical Affection; Which ſee: but 


hold more Sa 


in Phyſicks, watry Exhalations, 
On which Subject Dr. Halley hath 
ſhewn, That if an Atom of Water 
be expanded into a Shell or Bubble, 
whoſe Diameter ſhall be ten times 
as great as before, ſuch an Atom 
will be ſpecifically lighter than Air, 
and will riſe ſo long as that Flatus, 
or warm Spirit, which firſt ſeparated 
it from the Maſs of Water, ſhall 
continue to diltend it to the ſame 
Degree. But then that Warmth de- 
clining, and the Air growing cooler, 
and withal ſpecifically lighter, theſe 
Vapours will ſtop at a.certain Re- 
gion of the Air, or elſe deſcend. 
If therefore it ſhould be ſup- 
poſed, that the whole Earth\ were 
covered with Water, and that the 
Sun, as now, ſhould make his di- 
urnal Courſe round it, this learned 
Perſon thinks, That the Air would 
be impregna grated with * certain 
uantity of aqueous Vapours, 
5 if would retain in it like £ Salts 


diffolved'in Water; and that the 
Sun in the Day-time warming this 
Air, that Part of the Atmoſphete 
would ſuſtain a 


r Proportion 
of Vapours (a Warm Water will 
diſfolvet in it than 
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 Fious Seaſons and 


geld) which on the Abſence of the 

Vapours at Night would be diſ- 

charged in Dews. 
And in this Caſe he concludes, 


there. could be no Diverſity of 


Weather, other than periodically 


a6) V4 


Springs; many of which running 
Send the Valleys, between 5 
Ridges of the Hills, and after uni- 
* little Rivulets or Brooks ; 
and many of theſe meeting again 
in a common Channel, form large 


every Year alike ; the Mixture of Rive 


All terreftrious, ſaline, and hetero- 


geneous Vapours being here exclu- 
ded : which he N to be, when 
variouſly compounded and driven 
by Winds, the Cauſes of thoſe va- 
d Changes of Wea 
ther which we now fine. 
But if inſtead of an Earth covered 
ail over with Water, you ſuppoſe 
the Sea interſperſed about wide and 
ſpacious Tracts of Lands, and alſo 
livided by high Ridges of Moun- 
tains, ſuch as the Pyrenean, the Ats, 
and the Apennine, in Europe ; Tau- 
rus, Caucaſus, Imaus, &c.' in Aſia ; 
Mount Atlas, and the Mountains of 
the Moon in Africa ; and the Andes, 
and Apalatean Mountains in Ameri- 
ta: each of which far ſurpaſſes the 
uſual Height to which the aqueous 
Vapours of themſelves aſcend,and on 
the Tops of which the Air is ſo cold 
and rarefy d, as to retam but a 
ſmall part of thoſe Vapours which 
are brought thither by the Winds. 
The rs therefore thus raiſed 


from the Sea, and by the Winds diffo 


carried over the low Lands to thoſe 


Ridges of Mountains, are there 


compelled by the Stream of the Air 
to mount with it up to their Tops, 
where the Water preſently precipi- 
tates, gleeting down by the Cran- 
nies of the Stones; and Part of the 
Vapour entring into the Caverns 
of the Hills, the Water thereof ga- 


ther, as in an Alembick, in the 


Baſons of Stone: and theſe being 
once full, the Overplus of the Wa- 
ter runs down at the loweſt Place 
of the Baſon, and breaking out by 
the ſides of the Hills, forms fingle 


Wers. | 
Varicoſum Corpus, the ſame as 
_ Pyramidale ; which ſee. 
Variolæ, the Small Pox, a Dif- 
temper well known, and to be ſo 


varioufly diverſify'd, that it requires 
a great Variety in the Method of 
anagement. | | 


Farix, is a little Dilatation in the 
Veins, where the Blood turns in a 
kind of Eddy, and makes a Knot 
upon the Part. | 

Vas Breve, is a ſhort Vein paſling 
from the Stomach to the Spleen. 


Vaſa, is applied to all the Parts 
of the Body having any Reſem- 
blance to Veſſels, which are ac- 
cording to the Parts or Offices diſ- 
inguiſhed into Deferentia, Præpa- 
rantia, Ladtea, Seminalia, fc. © 
Vaſculiſerous, ate ſuch Plants as 
have, beſides the common Chalyx, 
a peculiar Veſſel to contain the 
Seed, ſometimes divided into Cells ; 
and theſe have always a monope- 
talous Flower, either uniform or 


rm. | 
Vaſtus Externus, is a Muſcle that 
comes from the Root of the great. 
Trochanter, and Part of the Linea 
Aſpere. And, 

Vaſtus Internus, ariſes from the 
Root of the leſſer Trachanter. They 


both help to extend the Leg. 


Vegetables, are natural Bodies ha- 
vin Parts organically formed, but 
without Senſation. Of Vegetation 
Dr. Woodward hath made ſome uſe- 
ful Experiments, as followeth. 

An. Dom. 1691, I choſe (faith 
he) ſeveral Glaſs Phials, that were 
all, as near as poſſible, of the ſame 
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VE 
Shape 755 Bigneßs. After J had put 
what Water 1 thought fit into every 
one of them, and taken an Account 
of the Weight of it, I ſtrained and 
tied over the Orifice of each Phial a 
Piece of Parchment, having a Hole 


in the middle of it, large enough to 


admit the Stem of the Plant I de- tak 


ſigned to ſet in the Phial, without 
confining or ſtraitning it, ſa as to 
impede its Growth. My Intention 
m this was to prevent the encloſed 
Water from evaporating or aſcend- 
ing any other way than only thro' 
the Plant to be ſet therein, 
Then I made choice of ſeveral 
Sprigs of Mint, and other Plants, 
that were, as near as I could poſ- 


7 


ſibly judge, alike freſh, ſound and 
Lively. ving taken the Weight 


of each, I placed it in a Phial, or- 
dered as aboye, and as the Plant 
imbibed and drew of the Water, I 
took care to add more of the ſame 
from time to time, keeping an ac- 
count of the Weight of all I added. 
Each'of theſe Glaſſes were for bet- 
_— 3 , and the more A of 
ſy keeping a Regiſter of all the Cir- 
0 bers 10750 with a different 
Mark or Letter, 4, B, C, &c. and 
all ſet in a row in the fame Window, 


- Jo that all might partake alike of, 


Air, Light, and Sun. Thus they con- 
tinued from July the 2oth to Oo- 
- Ger the 5th, which was juſt 77 Days. 

'Then [ took them out, weighed 
the Water in each Phial, and the 
Plant likewiſe, adding to its Weight 
that of all the Leaves that had fal- 
len off durin 
And laſtly, 1 how much 
each Plant had gained, and how 
much Water was ipentupon it. The 
Particulars are as follow. 

A. Common Sfear-Mint, ſet in 
Spring-Water. 

The Flant weighed, when put in 
Fuly 20. juſt 27 Grains; when ta- 
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the time it ſtood thus. 


VE | 
ken out October 5. 46 Graits : fa 
that in this Space of 77 Days, it 
had * in Weight 15 Grains, 

The whole Quantity of Water 
expended curing 
mounts to 
quently the 


the 77 Days, a- 
255 Grains ; conſe 
eight of the Water 
en up, was 1708, times as much 
as the Plant had got in Weigh 

The Specimen D had ſeveral 
Buds upon it when firſt ſet in Wa- 
ter ; theſe in ſome Days e fair 
Flowers, which were at length ſuc- 
ceeded by Berries. Several other 
Plants were tried, that did not thrive 
in Water, or ſucceed any better 
than the Cataputia foregoing, 

The Phials F and G were filled, 
the former with Rain, and the o- 
ther with 238 at the ſame 
time as thoſe above- mentioned were, 
and ſtood as long as they did; but 
they had neither of them any Plant: 
my Deſign in this being only to in- 
form myſelf whether any Water 
exhaled out of the Glaſſes, other- 
wiſe than thro* the Bodies of the 
Plants. The Orifices of theſe two 
Glaſſes were covered with Parch- 
ment, each Piece of it being perfora- 
ted with a Hole of the ſame Bigneſs 
with thoſe of the Phials above: In 
this I ſuſpended a bit of Stick about 
the thickneſs of the Stem of one of 
the aforeſaid Plants, but not reach- 
ing down to the' Surface of the in- 
cluded Water. I put them in thus, 
that the Water in theſe might not 
have more Scope to evaporate than 
that in the other Phials. 

Thus they ſtood the whole 77 
Days in the ſame Window with the 
reſt ; when, upon Examination, I 
found none fof the Water in theſe 
waſted or gone off: tho' I obſerved, 
both in theſe and the reſt, eſpecially 
after hot Weather, ſmall Drops of 
Water, not unlike Dew, adhering 
to the Inſide of the Glaſſes ; that 
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moor them, I mean, that was a- 
ve the Surface of the encloſed 
Waters. 

The Water in theſe two Glaſſes 
that had no Plants in them, at the 
end of the Experiment, we 
a larger Quantity of terreſtrial Mat- 
ter than 4 of thoſe that 
had the Plants in them did. The 
Sediment in the bottom of the Phials 
was greater, and the Nubeculæ dif- 
fuſed thro' the Body of the Water 
thicker. And of that which was 
inthe others, ſome of it proceeded 
from certain {mall Leaves that had 
fallen from that part of the Stems of 
the Plants that was within the Wa- 
ter, wherein they rotted and diſſol- 
The Terreſtrial Matter in 
the Rain-Water, was finer than that 
in the Spring- Water. 


Experiments, Anno 1692. 


The Glaſſes made Uſe of in this 
were of the ſame Sort with thoſe of 
the former Experiment ; and cove- 
red over with Parchment in like 
Manner. | 

The Plants here were all Spear- 
mint, the moſt kindly, freſh, ſpright- 
ly Shoots I could chuſe. The Wa- 
ter and the Plants were weighed as 
above, and the Phials ſet ina Line, 
in a South Window, where they 
ſtood from Jrne the 2d, to July the 
28th, which was juſt 56 Days. 
H was all along a very kindly 
Plant, and had run up above two 
Foot in height. It had ſhot but one 
conſiderable collateral Branch; but 
had ſent forth many and long Roots, 
from which ſprung very numerous, 
tho? ſmall and ſhort lefſer Fibres. 
Theſe leſſer Roots came out of the 
larger on two oppoſite Sides for the 
moſt part ; ſo that each Root, with 
its Fibrillz, appeared not unlike a 


ſmall Feather. To theſe Fibrjlle, 
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adhered pretty much -terreſtrial 

Matter. In the Water, which was 

at the laſt thick and turbid, was a 

you Subſtance, reſembling a fine 
in Conſerva | 


The — 1, was as kindly as the 
former, but had ſhot no collateral 
Branches. Its Roots, the Waters, 
and the green Subſtance, all much 
as in the former. 

The Plant X, tho? it had the mi- 
fortune to be annoyed with 
{mall Inſects that happened to fix 
upon it, yet had ſhot very conſi- 
derable collateral Branches, and at 
leaſt as many Roots as either in H 


or I, which had a much 


Quantity of terreſtrial Matter adhe- 
ring to the Extremities of them. 
The ſame green Subſtance here that 
was in the two ing. 

'The Plant L was far more flon- 
riſhing than any of the dent : 
had ſeveral conſiderable collateral 

, and very numerous Roots, 
to which arora! Matter adhered 
very copiouſly. 

The Earth in both theſe Glaſſes 
was very ſenſibly and conſiderably 
waſted, and leſs than when firſt put 
in. The ſame Sort of green Sub- 
ſtance here as in thoſe e. 

The Plant M was pretty kindly ; 
had two ſmall collateral Branches, 
and ſeveral Roots, tho* not ſo many 
as that in H or J; but as much ter- 
reſtrial Matter adhering to them, as 
thoſe had. The Water was pretty 
thick, having very numerous 
terreſtrial Particles ſwimming in it, 
and ſome Sediment at the om 
of the Glaſs. This Glaſs had none 


4 the green Matter above · mention- 
in it. 

The Plant N | lively, 
and had ſent 3 
Branches, and ſeveral Roots. 

The Glaſs O had alſo Hyde-Park 
Conduit- Water, in which was dif- 

| | | ſolved 
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ſolved a Dram of Nitre. The Mint 
ſet in this ſuddenly began to wither 
and decay, and died in a few Days, 
as likewite did two more Sprigs that 
were {et in it ſucceſſively. In ano- 
ther Glaſs I diſſolved an Qunce of 
good Garden Mould, and a Dram 
of Nitre, And in a third half an 
Ounce of Wood-aſhes, and a Dram 
of Nitre; but the Plants in theſe 
ſucceeded no better than in the for- 
mer. In other Glaſſes I diſſolved 
ſeveral ſorts of Earth, Clay, Marls, 
and Variety of Manures, &c. I ſet 
Mint in diſtilled Mint-water : and 
other Experiments I made of ſeveral 
kinds to get Light and Information 
as to what haſtened or retarded, pro- 
moted or impeded Vegetation. 

The Glats P, Hyde-Park Conduit 
Water: In this I fixed a glaſs Tube 
of ten Inches long, the bore about 
one ſixth of an Inch in Diameter, 
filled with very fine and white Sand, 
which I kept from falling down out 
of the Tube into the Phial, by tying 
a thin piece of Silk over that End of 
the Tube that was downwards. Up- 
on Immerſion of the lower End of 
it into the Water, this by little and 
little, aſcended quite to the upper 
Orifice of the Tube : and yet in all 
the 56 Days which it ſtood thus, 
a very. inconſiderable Quantity of 
Water had gone off, wiz. ſcarcely 
20 Grains, tho' the Sand continued 
moiſt up to the Top till the very 
laſt. The Water had imparted a 
green Tincture to the Sand, quite 
to the very Top of the Tube : And 
in the Phial, it hath precipitated a 

eeniſh Sediment, mixed with 

lack. To the Bottom and Sides of 
the Tube, as far as twas immer- 
ſed in the Water, adhered pretty 
much of the n Subſtance de · 
ſcribed above. Other like Tubes 
J filled with Cotton, Lint, Pith of 


Elder, and ſeveral other porous ve - 
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getable Subſtances, ſetting ſome of 
them in _ 2 others in Wa- 
ter ti with Saffron, Cochineal, 
Oe. A ſeveral other Trials were 
made, in order to give a mechani- 
cal Repreſentation of the Motion 
and Diſtribution of the Juices in 
Plants, and of ſome other Phæno- 
mena obſervable in Vegetation. 
Several Plants being alfo ſet in the 
Phials, Q, R, S. Cc. ordered in 
like Manner as thoſe above, in Oc- 
tober, and the following colder 
Months; theſe throve not near ſo 
much, nor did the Water aſcend in 
nigh the Quantity it did in the hot- 
ter Seaſons, in which the before 
n 
Jebicle, in , ſignifies what 
We e ions thing along; as 
the Serum is the Vehicle to convey 
the Blood - particles; and in Phar- 
macy, any Liquid to dilute another 
with, or to admmiſter it into a 
—_— is thus called. os 
elocity, is the Degree ation 
in any Body; the ſame as Celerity. 
Jena, a Vein. The Veins are 
only a Continuation of the extreme 
capillary Arteries, reflected back a- 
gain towards the Heart, and uniting 
their Channels as they approach it, 
till at laſt they all form three large 
Veins ; the Cawa deſcendens, which 
brings the Blood back from all the 
Parts above the Heart; the Cava 
aſcendens, which brings the Blood 
all the Parts below the Heart; 
and the Porta, which carries the. 
Blood to the Liver. The Coats of 
the Veins are the ſame with thoſe 
of the Arteries, only the muſcular 
Coat is as thin in all the Veins, as 
it is in the capillary Arteries; the 


Preſſure of the Blood againſt the 
Sides of the Veins being leſs than 
that againſt the Sides of the Arte- 
ries. In the Veins there is no Pulſe, 


becauſe the Blood is thrown into 


them with a continued Stream, and 
becauſe it moves from a narrow 


Channel to a wider. The capillary firſt 


Veins unite with one another, as 
has been ſaid of the capillary Ar- 
teries. In all the Veins which are 

ndicular to the Horizon, ex- 


cepting thoſe of the Uterus and of 


the Porta, there are ſmall Mem- 
branes or Valves; ſometimes there 
is only one, ſometimes there are 
two, and ſometimes three placed 
„ like ſo many half Thim- 
bles ſtuck to the Side of the Veins, 
with their Mouths towards the 
Heart. In the Motion of the Blood 
towards the Heart, they are preſſed 
cloſe to the Side of the Veins; but 
if Blood ſhould fall back, it muſt 
fill the Valves; and they being dil- 
tended, ſtop up the Channel, ſo that 
no Blood can them. 
The Veins are beſt deſcribed by 
beginning with their Trunks. The 
Trunk of the Cava Deſcendens joins 
the Trunk of the Cava Aſcendens, 
and both together open into the 
right Auricle of the Heart. On the 
inſide of the Vein where the Trunks 
Join, there is a ſmall Protuberance, 
which hinders the Blood that comes 
from the upper-parts, from falling 
upon that from the inferior Parts, 
but diverts both into the Auricle, 
where the Cava Deſcendens joins the 
Auricle : it receives the coronary 
Vein of the Heart. As ſoon as it 
Pierces the Pericardium, it receives 
the Age, or Vena fine Pari; 
this Vein runs along the right Side 
of the Vertebræ of the Thorax, and 
3s made by the Union of the Veins 
of the Ribs on each Side, Its ſmall 
end, at the Diaphragma, is divi- 
ded into two Branches, which com- 
municate with a Vein, ſometimes 
from the Emulgents, and ſometimes 
from the Cara Aſcendns. The 
Cave Deſcendens receives next the 
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Intereoſtalis Superior, which is diſtri- 
buted in the Interſtices of the four 
Ribs, to which the Arygos 
comes not. Remark, That * 
Branches both of the one and the 
other run in the Sinus which are on 
the lower Sides of the Ribs. Sau- 
michsllius hath obſerved, that the 
Trunk of the Cava v e re- 
celves a Branch called Paeumwrica, 
"tis this Branch which accompanies 
the Arteria Bronchialis of M. Ruy/eh: 
The Trunk of the Cava Deſcendem, 
as ſoon as it comes to the Caviculæ, 
where it is ſuſtained by the Thymus, 
15 divided into two Branches, the 
one goes to the right, the other to 
the left ; they are called Sabclaviæ, 
which receive ſeveral other Bran- 
ches: The firft is the Mammaria, 
which comes ſometimes into the 
Cava, before it divides into the Sub- 
clavie ; this Vein is diſtributed in 
the Breaſts, and frequently it goes 
lower, and makes an Anaſtomoſis 
with ſome Branches of the Epiga/- 
trica. The ſecond is the Mediaſtina, 
which 1s ordinarily one opening 
into the Trunk of the Cava, it goes 
to the Mediaſtinum and Thymus. 
The third is the Cerwicalis or Verte- 
bralis, which goes up to the Vertebræ 
of the Neck, and caſts ſome Bran- 
ches by the bye to the Medulla Spi- 
nalis, The fourth is the Muſcula 
inferior, which comes ſometimes 
into the Ju > tis diſtributed 
thro' the inferior Muſcles of the 
Neck, and the ſuperior of the Breaſt. 
The Branch that anſwers this, is 
called Mu/cula Poſterior, becauſe tis 
diſtributed in the Muſcles which are 
in the hind part of the Neck. After 
that the Rami Subclavii are come 
out of the Cavity of the Breaſt, they 
are called 4rillares ; _ receive 
the Sc rs internus and externus, 
which go to the Muſcles of the 
Scapula, and to the Glands ye 
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Arm-pits ; then they are divided of the Head, in continued and in- 
into two Branches; the ſuperior is termitting Fevers: but the Moderns 
called alica, and the inferior approve not of this particular Prac- 
Baſilica. Into the Baſilica open the tice ; ſince the Knowledge of the 
Moracica ſuperior, which goes to the Circulation of the Blood, there is 
Dugs and Muſcles of the Breaſt ; no difference whether one be blood- 
and the Thoracica inferior, which ed in the Cephalica, Mediana, or 
ſpreads itſelf upon the Side of the Bafilica. The internal Branch of 
reaſt, by ſeveral Branches which the Cphalica, together with a 
communicate by Anaſtomoſis with Branch of the Bafilica, makes the 
the Branches of the Azygos, under Mediana. The Baſilica, which is 
the Muſcles of the Breaſt. The the inferior Branch of the Arillaris, 
Subclavii receive alſo the Fugulares divides into three Branches, under 
externi & interni, which go to the the Tendon of the Muſculus Pet#o- 
Head. The Jugulares externi aſcend ralis. The firft Branch accompa- 
towards the Ears, where they di- nies the fourth Branch of Nerves 
vide in two Branches, the one inter- that goes to the Arm. The ſecond 
nal, the other external. The in- is called Profundus; it reaches be- 
ternal goes to the Muſcles of the low the Elbow, where it divides in 
Mouth, and of the Os Hyoides. The two Branches; the one external, 
external lying upon the Parotides, which goes to the Thumb, the Fore- 
divide into two Branches, of which finger, and to the Maſculi Exten/ores 
one is ſpread thro? all the Face, and Carpi ; the other internal, which 
the Branches of the one Side unite goes to the Middle-finger, to the 
with thoſe on the other Side, and Ring-finger, to the Little Finger, 
form the Vena Frontis : The other and to the inner Muſcles of the Hand. 
Branch goes to the Temples and The third Branch is called Subcuta- 
hind Head. The Jugulares interni neous, towards the inner Condyle of 
aſcend to the Baſis of the Cranium, the Arm; it divides into the Ramus 
where they are divided into two Anterior and Poſterior : The firſt 
Branches, of which the greateſt open goes under the Muſcles of the Una 
into the Sinus Lateralis of the Dura to the little Finger, where it joins a 
Mater, by the Holes thro* which the Branch of the C:phalica ; the ſe- 
8th Pair of Nerves come out; the cond, near to the w, ſends out 
leaſt goes to the Pia Mater, by the a Branch which goes to the Wriſt ; 
Hole which is nigh the Cella Turci- then it unites with the Cp 
ca, The Baſilica and Cephalica are Interior, and forms the Mediana. 
the two principal Veins in the Arms The Mediana, which is made of 
and Hands. The Cphalica creeps the Czphalica Interior, and the ſe- 
along the Arm between the Skin cond Branch of the Ramus Subcu-- 
and the Muſcles ; it divides into two tancus of the Bafilica, divides into 
Branches: The external Branch two Branches upon the Radius; the 

oes down to the Wriſt, where it one external, called Czphalica 
Joins the Baſilica, and turns up to Pellicis, which runs between the 
the back ot the Hand, where it Thumb and the Fore-finger ; the 
gives a Branch which makes the other internal, which goes between 
Salvatella between the Ring-finger, the Ring-finger aud the Middle- 
and the little Finger. The Antients finger, and ſometimes between this 
uſed to open this Vein in Diſeaſes laſt and the Fore-finger. The Tom 
| | 0 
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VE 
of the Cava Aſcendem, between 
the Heart and the Diaphragma, does 
not lie upon the Vertebræ, but runs 
Sam I diſtance from _— ee 
e Diaphragma it receives the Phre- 
aica 8 tica. When it 
has pierced the Diaphragma, it re- 
ceives ſome large Branches from the 
Liver; then the Cava Aſcennens ac- 
companies the great Artery from 
the Liver to the fourth Jertebra of 
the Loins, where it divides into 
two great Branches called Viaci; 
but before this Diviſion, it receives 
four Branches from each Side. 'The 
firſt is the Vena Adipo/a, or Renalis, 
which is ſpread on the Coat and Pat 
that covers the Reins. The ſecond 
is the Vena Emulgens, which goes to 
the Kidney, where it divides into ſe- 
veral more Branches. The third is 
the Vena Spermetica, deſcribed under 
Parts of Generation, which ſee. The 
fourth is the Fena Lumbaris, which 
is not always one, but often two or 
three on each Side, which they di- 
vide into ſuperior and inferior ; they 
are beſtowed on the Muſcles of the 
Loins, and on the Peritonæum. They 
ſometimes call the laſt Branch of 
the Lumbaris, Muſcula ſuperior. 
There are ſome Anatomiſts who 
have obſerved, that there is a Branch 
of the Lumbaris which enters the 
Cavity of the Vertebræ, and aſcends 


to the Brain; which gave them oc- ph 


caſion to think, againſt all probabi- 
lity, that the Seed deſcended by 
that Vein from the Bran. A little 
below the Emulgents, the great Ar- 
tery goes above the Cava : and 
then the Cave divides into two 
Branches called Liacæ, becauſe they 
above the Lia to go to the 
highs. Near this diviſion they re- 
ceive one or two Branches called Ve- 
ne Sacre ; they go to the Medulla of 
the Os Sacrum. Then the Yen 7/;- 
ace divide into two Branches, the 
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one internal, the other external. 
he internal receives two Branches, 


the Muſcula Media, which is ſpread 


thro the Muſcles of the Thigh ; the 
Hipograſtrica, which is ſometimes 
double, and ſpread about the Sphinc- 
ter of the Anus ; therefore tis called 
the Hemorrhoidales Externa. The 
Hypograſtrica is ſpread alſo upon the 
Body of the Bladder, upon the Ma- 
trix and its Neck. The external 
Branch of the Liacæ receives three 
nches, two befoxe it goes into 
the Peritoneum, and the third after 
1t goes out of it. 'The firſt is the 
ena Epigaſtrica, which comes rare- 
ly into the Curalis; it goes to the 
eritanæum, aſcends to the Muſculi 
Reai, where itrencountersthe Mam- 
marie, with which it communicates 
by Anaſtomeſis, The ſecond is the 
Vena Pudenda ; tis ſpread upon the 
Parts of Generation, The third is 
the Muſcula inferior, it goes towards 
the Articulation of the Femur, an 
is diſtributed to the Muſcles of this 
Part. The Iliaca Exterior, after it 
hath received all theſe Branches, 
takes the name Crural:s, and then 
receives ſix Branches more. The 
firſt is the Vena Saphena, which goes 
down under the Skin along the in- 
ſide of the Thigh and Leg, accom- 
panied with a Nerve which loſes it 
{elf at the inner Ankle, The Sa- 
ena turns towards the upper part 
of the Foot, where it gives ſeveral 
Branches, of which ſome go to the 
great Toe. The ſecond is the I/ 
chias minor, this Vein is little; tis 
ſpent on the Muſcles and Skin which 
are about the upper Joint of the 
Femur. The third is the Muſcula 
Externa, becauſe it goes to the ex- 
ternal Muſcles of the Thigh. On 
the other Side of the Curalis, juſt 
oppoſite to the beginning of this 
Vein, there goes out another called 
Muſcula Interna, which goes to the 
MN 


VE 
internal Muſcles of the Thigh. The 
Fourth is the Poplitea, e of two 
different Bran united together ; 
it goes ſtrait down by the to 


the Heel; it lies pretty deep, upon 


which acconnt it can hardly be 
opened. The Branches which ap- 

ar in this Place are not of this 

ein. The fifth is the Suralis, which 
is pretty big, and which divides in- 
to two Branches, the one external, 
which is leaſt, the other internal, 
which is biggeſt. Each of theſe 
Branches divide again into two 
more ; the one external, the other 
internal. The Suralis diſtribute its 
Branches upon the Fat of the Leg, 
and makes with the Branches of the 
Poplitæa, all thoſe Plexus of Veins 
which are conſpicuous on the 

of the Foot. The ſith and 
Branch of the Cruralis is the 

Icbias Major, which goes alſo to 
the Muſcles and Fat of the Leg, and 
is divided afterwards into ſeveral 
Branches, which are diſtributed to 
the Toes. 

Venenum, Poiſon ; which ſee. 
. Venerea Lues, See Lues. 

Veneris OEfirum, the Heat of 
Love; expreſſes the utmoſt Extaſy 
or Defire of Enjoyment in Coition. 
And ſome are of Opinion, that in- 
fectious Women are moſt apt to 
communicate the Poiſon to another 
when they are thus excited with De- 
ſire; whereas with Indifference they 
might admit the ſame —— 
without giving the Infection. 

Venter, ſignifies any Cavity, and 
is chiefly applied to the Head, 
Breaſt, and Abdomen, which are cal- 
led the three Venters. Hence alſo, 

Ventricle, is a Diminutive of the 
former, and applied to more con- 
tracted Diviſions, as ſome particu- 
lar Parts of the Brain, Stomach, 
Sc. which ſee. 


V. entriloqui, iſyargiuute, Perſons 
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who pretended to emit articulate 
Sounds out of their Stomachs, and 
were ſuppoſed to be under Poſſeſſion 
of ſome evil Spirit. +: 
Veratrum, a Name for Helleborr. 
Vermes, Worms. Whence, 
Viermicular, is 1 to many 
Parts of the Body, for their reſem- 
blance either in Shape, or Motion, 
to Worms, | | | 
Vermicular Pulſe, is a greater De- 


gree of the Formicans Pulſus ; which 
iee | | 


Fermifige, from Yermis, a Worm, 
and fugo, to put to flight, is any 


Medicine that deſtroys or expels. 


Worms. 


Wart. | 

Vertebræ: The Spine includes all 
the Bones that are thus called; and 
by it we underſtand that Chain of 
Bone which reaches from the firſt 
Vertebra of the Neck to the Os 
Coccigis; they are twenty four in 
number, beſides thoſe of the Os 
Sacrum, ſeven Vertebræ of the Neck, 
twelve of the Back, and five of the 


Loins ; they lie not in a ſtrait Line, 


for thoſe of the Neck bend inwards, 
thoſe of the Back outwards, for en- 
larging the Cavity of the Thorax : 
thoſe of the Loins bend inwards 


again, and thoſe of the Os Sacrax 


outwards, to enlarge the Cavity: of 
the Baſon. In each Vertebra we 
diſtinguiſh two Parts, the Body of 


the Yertebra and its Proceſſes; the 
Body is ſofter and more ſpongious 


than the Proceſſes, which are harder 


and more ſolid. The fore- part of 


the Body is round and convex ; the 
hind-part ſomewhat concave; its 
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upper and lower Sides are plain, 
each covered with a Cartilage which 
is pretty thick forwards, but thin 
backwards, by which means we 
bend our Body forwards ; for the 
Cartilages yield to the Preſſure of 
the Bodies of the Vertelræ, which 
in that Motion come cloſer to one an- 
other. This could not be effected, 
If the harder Bodies of the Vertebræ 
were cloſe to one another. Each 
Vertebræ has three ſorts of Proceſſes 
towards its hinder part, two tranſ- 
verſe or lateral, one on each Side; 
they are nearer the Body of the 
Vertebræ than the reſt, In each of 
them there is a Tendon of the Ver- 
tebral Muſcles inſerted. Four ob- 
lique Proceſſes, two on the upper 
part, and two on the lower, by 
theſe Vertebræ are articulated to one 
another; and one acute on the 
hindermoſt part of the Vertebræ. 
Theſe Proceſſes, with the hinder ar 
concave Part of the Body of the 
Vertebræ, form a large Hole in each 
Vertebræ, and all the Holes anſwer- 
ing one another, make a Channel 
for the Deſcent of the Spinal Mar- 
row, which ſends Gut its Nerves to 
the ſeveral Parts of the Body by 
Pairs, thro*' two ſmall Holes formed 
by the joining of four Notches in 
the Side of each ſuperior and infe- 
nor Vertebræ. The Vertebræ are ar- 
ticulated to one another by a Gin- 
glymus ; for the two deſcending ob- 
lique Proceſſes of each ſuperior Ver- 
tebræ of the Neck and Back have a 
little Dimple in their Extremities, 
wherein they receive the Extremi- 
ties of the two aſcending oblique 
Proceſſes of the inferior Vertebræ; ſo 
that the two aſcending Proceſſes of 
each Vertebræ of the Neck and Back 
are received, and the two deſcending 
do receive, except the firſt of the 
Neck. and laſt of the Back; but 

the aſcending Proceſſes of each Ver- 
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tebræ of the Loins receive, and the 
two deſcending are received contra- 
ry to thoſe of the Neck and Back. 
The Pertebre are all tied together by 
a hard Membrane made of ſtrong 
and large Fibres : It covers the 
Body of all the Yertebre forwards, 
reaching from the firſt of the Neck 
to the Os Sacrum : There is another 
Membrane which lines the Canal, 
made by the large Hole of each 
V, ertebræ, which alſo ties them all 
together. Beſides, the Bodies of 
each Vertebræ are tied to one ano- 
ther by the intervening Cartilages; 
and the Tendons of the Muſcles, 
which are inſerted in their Proceſ- * 


ſes, tie them together behind, This 


Structure of the Spine is the very 
beſt that can be contrived ; for had 
it been all one Bone, we could 
have had no Motion in our Backs; 
had it been of two or three Bones 
articulated for Motion, the Medulla 
Seinalis maſt have been neceſſarily 
bruiſed at every Angle or Joint : 
beſides, the whole would not have 
been ſo pliable for the ſeveral Poſ- 
tures we have occaſion to put our 
ſelves in. If it had been made of 
ſeveral Bones without interveni 

Cartilages, we ſhould have had no 
more Uſe of it, than if it had been 
but one Bone. If each Yertebre had 
had its own diſtinct Cartilage, it 
might have been eaſily diſlocated, 


And laſtly, the oblique Proceſſes of 


eac ſuperior and inferior Fertebre 
keep the middle one, that it can 
neither be thruſt backwards nor. 


for wards to compreſs the Medulla 
Spinalis. 


Thus much of the Yerte- 
bre in general, but becauſe they are 
notall alike, we ſhall therefore de- 
ſcend to a more particular Exami- 
nation. The ſeven Vertebræ of the 
Neck differ from the reſt in this, 
that they are ſmaller and harder. Se- 
condly, That their tranſverſe Pro- 
ceſſes 
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Ceffes are perforated for the Paſſage 
of the vertebral Veſſels. Thirdly, 
That their acute Proceſſes are fork: 
ed and Rrait; but beſides this, the 
. firſt and ſecond have ſomethin 
peculiar to themſelves. The firſt, 
Which is called Atlas, is tied to the 
Head, and moves with it upon the 
ſecond ſemicircularly; its aſcending 
oblique Proceſſes receive the Tu- 
berctes of the Occiput, upon which 
Articulation the Head is only mo- 
ved forwards and backwards; and 
its deſcending Proceſſes receive the 
aſcending Proceſſes of the ſecond 
Vertebra. It has no acute Proceſs, 
that it might not hurt the Action of 
the Muſculi Recti; but a ſmall Tu- 
bercle, to which the ſmall Liga- 
ment of the Head is inſerted. In 
the fore-part of its great Hole it has 
A pretty large Sinus, in which lies 
the Tooth-like Proceſs of the ſe- 
cond Vertebra, being faſten'd by a 
Ligament that riſes trom each Side 
of the Sinus, that it compreſs not 
the Medulla Spinalis, It has two 
ſmall Sinus in its * Part, in 
Nerves and 
the vertebral Arteries lie. The ſe- 
cond is called Epiſtrophens, or Verte- 
bra Dentata; in the middle between 


its two oblique aſcending Proceſſes, » 


it has a long and round Proceſs like 
a Tooth, which is received into the 
foreſaid Sinus; upon it the Head 
with the firſt Vertebra turns half 
round, as upon an Axis. The Ex- 
tremity of this Proceſs is knit to the 
Occiput, by a {mall but ſtrong Liga- 
ment, Luxation of this I ooth is 
mortal, becauſe it compreſſes the 
Medulla Spinalis. The third Ferte- 
bra is called Axis; and the four 
following have no Name, nor any 
uliar Difference. The twelve 
ertelræ of the Back differ from the 
reſt in this, that they are larger than 
thoſe of the Neck, and imaller than 
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thoſe of the Loins ; their acute Pro 
ceſſes ſlope downwards upon one 
another: they have in each Side of 
their Bodies a ſmall. dimple, where- 
in they receive the round Extremi- 
ties of the Ribs; and another in 
their * Proceſſes, which 
receives the little Tubercle near 
that Extremity of the Ribs. The 
Articulation of the twelfth with the 
firſt of the Loins is by At hrodia, for 
both its aſcending and deſcendin 

oblique Procefles are mars 5s 
The five YVertebre of the Loins dif- 
fer from the reſt in this, that they 
are the broadeſt, and the laſt of 

them is the largeſt of all theYertebre. . 

Their acute Proceſſes are broader, 
ſhorter, and wider from one an6- 
ther, their tranſverſe longer, to 
ſupport the Bowels, and the Muſ- 
cles of the Back ; they are not per- 
forated as thoſe of the Neck, nor 


have they a Dimple or Sinus as thoſe 


of the Back. The Cartilages which 
are betwixt their Bodies are thicker 
than any of the reſt. The Yertebre 
of the Os Sacrum grow ſo cloſe to- 
ether in Adults, as that they make 
ut one large and ſolid Bone, of 
the Figure of an Hſeſceles Triangle, 
whoſe Baſis is tied to the laſt Verte- 
bra of the Loins, and the upper 
art of its Sides to the Mia, and 
its Point to the Os Caceygis. It is 
concave and ſmooth on its fore: ſide, 
but convex and unequal on its back- 
fide. It hath five Holes on each 
Side, but the Nerves paſs only thro? 
the five on its fore-ſide. Its acute 
Proceſſes or Spines are ſhorter and 
leſs than thefe of the Loins, and the 
lower is always ſhorter than the up- 
per. The Os Cacqygis is joined to 
the Extremity of the Os Sacrum ; it 
is compoſed of three or four Bon, 
of which the lower is ſtill leſs th in 
the er; till the laſt ends in a 
mall Eartilage ; it reſembles a little 
Tail 
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Tail turned inwards ; Its Uſe is to 
ſuſtain the ſtrait Gut; it yields to the 
Preſſure of the Fætus, in Women in 
Travail, and Midwives uſe to thruſt 
it backwards, but ſometimes rude- 
Iy and violently, which is the oc- 
caſion of great Pain, and of ſeveral 
bad Effects. From what has been 
ſaid it is eaſy to underſtand how 
the Motion of the Back is perform- 
ed: tho* each particular Vertebra 
has but a very imall Motion, yet 
the Motion of all is very conſidera- 
ble. We have ſaid, that the Head 
moves only backwards and for- 
wards upon the firſt Vertebra, and 
ſemi-circularly upon the ſecond. 
The ſmall Protuberance which we 
have remarked in the Bone of the 
hind Head, falling upon another in 
the firſt Vertebra, tops the Motion 
of the Head backwards, that it com- 
preſs not the Spinal Marrow ; and 
when the Chin touches the Sternum, 
it can move no farther forwards. 
The oblique or ſemi-circular Mo- 
tions are limited by the Ligament 
which ties the Proceſs of the ſecond 
Vertebra to the Head, and by thoſe 
which tie the firſt to the ſecond 
Vertebra. The Motion of the other 
Vertebræ of the Neck is not ſo ma- 
nifeſt; yet it is greater than that of 
the Vertebræ of the Back, becauſe 
their acute Proceſſes are ſhort and 
frait and the Cartilages which are 
between their Bodies thicker. The 
twelve Vertebræ of the Back have 
the leaſt Motion of any, becauſe 
their Cartilages are thin, their acute 
Proceſſes are long, and very near 
to one another ; and they are fixed 
to the Ribs, which neither move 
forwards nor backwards. But the 

reateſt Motion of the Back is per- 

rmed by the Vertebræ of the Loins, 
becauſe their Cartilages are thick- 
er, and their acute Proceſſes are at a 


greater Diſtance from one another; 


Apopbiſes, come cloſe together, 
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for the thicker the Cartilages are, 


the more we may bend our Body 
forwards ; and the greater Diſtance 
there is betwixt the acute Proceſſes 
the more we may bend our ſelves 
backwards. This is the Structure 
and Motion of the Vertebræ, when 
they are in their natural Poſition: 


but we find them alſo in ſeveral 
Perſons ſeveral ways diſtorted, If 


the Vertebræ of the Back ſtick out, 
ſuch as have this Deformity are ſaid 
to be Bunch-back'd ; and in ſuch 
the Cartilages which are between 
the Vertebræ are very thin and hard 
forwards, but conſiderably thick 
backwards, Where the oblique Pro- 
ceſſes of the ſuperior and inferior 


Vertebræ are at a confiderable Dil- - 


tance from one another, which Diſ- 


tance fills up with a viſcous Sub- - 


ſtance, 'This inequality of the thick- 
neſs of the Cartilages happens ei- 
ther by a Relaxation or Weakneſs of 
the Ligaments and Muſcles, which 
are faſtened to the back-iide of the 
Vertebræ : In which Caſe their An- 
tagoniſts finding no Oppoſition, re- 


main in a continual Contraction, and 


conſequently there can be no Mo- 
tion in theſe Vertebræ. If this De- 
formity has been from the Womb, 
then the Bones being at that time 
ſoft and tender, the Bodies of the 
Vertebræ partake of the ſame In- 
equality as the Cartilages. If the 
Bunch be towards one Shoulder, for 
Example, towards the right, then 
the Cartilages on that Side are very 
thick, but thin and dry on the other 
Side: On the leſt Side the N v6 

ut 
on the right there is a conſiderable 
Diſtance betwixt them; and the 
Ligaments and Muſcles are greatly 
extended on the right Side, but 
thoſe on the left are much con- 
trated, If the Vertebræ are diſ- 


torted inwards, all things have a 
differ- 
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oblique Proceſſes are very cloſe to 
one another, and the eee 
upon the Bodies of the Fertebre 


are greatly relaxed, but the Muſ- 


cles and Ligaments which tie the 
Proceſſes together are very much 
contracted. Theſe Diſtortions ſel- 
dom happen in the Yertebre of the 
Loins; but ſuch as are ſo miſera- 
ble, have little or no Motion of 
their Back. 

Vertex, is the Crown of the Head, 
ſituate between the Sinciput and Oc- 
ciput; hence alſo figuratively. it is 
uſed for the Top of any Thing. 


'And hence, 


Verticillate Plants, are ſuch as 
have their Flowers intermixed with 
ſmall Leaves growing in a Kind of 
Whirls about the Joints of a Stalk, 
as Penny-Royal, Horehound, &c. 

Verticity, is the Property of the 


* Load-ſtone, to turn to a particular 


Point. 

Vertigo: This is the Appearance 
of viſible Objects that are without 
Motion, as if they turned round, 
attended with a Fear of Falling, 
and a Dimneſs of Sight. Now it 
is manifeſt, that an Object will 
ſeem to move circularly, if the I- 
mages which proceed therefrom 
fall ſucceſſively upon different Parts 
of the Retina : As for Inſtance, go- 
ing towards the left ſide, while the 
Odject is really without Motion, 
and the Images flowing there from 
always repreſent the ſame Diſtance, 
ſuch an Object will appear moving 
in a Circle; for in the Retina the 
Images are reverſed, and painted 
in a contrary Situation. And this 


may be done when the Object is at 
reſt, and the Eye only moved ; for 
whether the Object moves, and the 


tom of the Eye: And therefore, 


ſince we judge of the Changeable- 
neſs of Place in which an Object 
exiſts, from the Changeableneſs of 


the Place where the Object is 
painted; an Object abſolutely at 
reſt may ſeem to turn round by the 
Eye being in Motion, Again, the 
Object and Eye being both with- 
out Motion, the Rays will not al- 
ways fall upon the ſame Place, if 
the optick. Nerve be alone in Mo- 
tion; and therefore ſince a right and 
an oblique Incidence do not excite 
the ſame Tremors in the Nerves, 
and the ſame Species of Motion, it 
the optick Nerve only be moved, 
and the Object be at Reft, it will a 
pear to ſhift its Situation, that is, 5 
the Change of Place in which it is 
repreſented, 
Veſica. See Bladder, which it 
ſignifies : Whence from their Re- 
ſemblance in Shape. ©, 
Vefica Biliaria, is the Bag which 
holdsche Gall. See Liver. And, 
Veſica Urinaria, is a Diſtinction 
ſometimes given to the common 
Bladder. OE 
Veſicatoria, are external Applica- 
tions, which occaſion  - | 
Veſication: Which is the riſing up 
of Bliſters, or little Bladders. 
Veſicula, a Diminutive of Yefica, 
and applied to the ſame Parts, or 
thoſe that are ſmaller in Bulk, as 
the | | 
Veficule Adipoſe. See Fat: and 
Veſiculæ Seminales. See Genera- 
tion Parts of, proper to Men. 
Veſpertilionum Alæ, Bats Wings, 
ſo called from their Shape. See Ge- 
neration Parts of, proper to Women. 
. Veſtibulum, is a Cavity in the Os 
petroſum, behind the Fenefira Owas 
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Vis vite, is uſed particularly by 


„the learned Boerhaave, to fignity 


Peterinaria, otherwiſe called Mu. the joint Action of all the Parts of 


lo- medicina, is that part of Medicine 
which has the Bodies of Cattle for 
its Object; and was in good eſ- 


teem among the Antients; but the 


Moderns have left it wholly to be 
managed by illiterate Perſons; tho 
if it were to fall into good Hands, 
it might greatly conduce to the Im- 
provement of the Art of Phyſick in 
general: Yegetixs, has wrote a Book 
upon this Subject, under the Title 
of Muls-Medicina. 

Vibration, is properly the Swing 


or Motion of a Pendulum, and 8 


thence comes to be uſed for all tre- 

mulous or undulating Motions ha- 

ving any Reſemblance thereunto. 
Vigilia, Watching. See Narco- 

ticks. 

Villi, in Anatomy, are the ſame 


as Fibres; and in Botany ſmall 


Hairs like the Grain of Pluſh or 
Shag, with which, as a kind of Ex- 
creicence, ſome Trees do abound. 

Virga, is ſometimes uſed for the 
Penis; and in Botany for Sprouts, 
or Suckers. 

Virginale Clauſtrum, the ſame as 
Hymen. | 

Virgineus Morbus, the Virgin's 
Diſeaſe, the ſame as Chlorofis. 

Virus, ſignifies ſtrictly any Poi- 
ſon. Hence, ; 

Virulent, is uſed for a Diſtemper 


attended with dreadful Symptoms. 


Vis, ſignifies any Force. Whence, 
Vis Acceleratrix. See Accelerati- 


ou. And, 

Vis Centrifuga, See Centrifupal 
Force. And, 1 . 
- Vis Centrifeta. See Centripetal 

Force. And, 


Vis Hertiæ. See Nature Laws 


of. And, 


Vis Motris. See Motion. And 


Fis Stimulans. See Stimulate. 
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a human Body, whereby the Ma- 
Chine is continually recruited and 
put in Order. But when any thing | 
ron too hard to be conquered 
y this Vis, a Diſeaſe enſues ; Na- 
ture is over-burthened, and if it 
cannot be leſſened or thrown off, 
the Diſeaſe either proves mortal, 
or becomes incurable. 3 

Viſcera, ſignifies any of the Bow- 
els 3 which may com- 
modiouſly be divided into three 
kinds, viz. Chylopea, Uropza, and 
permatopea, or Veſſels ſerving for 
the Preparation of the Chyle, the 
Urine, and the Seed, | 

Viſion. For the phyſical Cauſe 
of Viſion, ſee Eye. And the man- 
ner by which external Objects do 
affect the naked Eye, is thus ex- 
plained to us by the Writers in Op- 
ticks. 

Suppoſe ab c an Object, I en 
the Globe of the Eye, furniſhed 
with all its Coats and Humour, but 
here the Cryſtalline Humours, gh, 
is only expreſſed, as being princi- 

ally concerned in forming the 
ge in the Fund of the Eye. 

1. From each Point of the Ob- 
ject we may conceive Rays flowing 
to the Pupil of the Eye #4 ; as here 
from the middle Point, 6, there 
proceed the Rays bg, bo, bh; 
theſe by means of the Coats and 
Humours of the Eye, and eſpecially 
by the . Cryſtalline Humour g E, 
are refracted and brought together 
on the Retina, or Fund of the Eye, 
in the Point e ; and there the Point 
5 is repreſented. For we may con- 
ceive the Chryſtalline Humour g &, 
as it were a Convex-Glaſs, in the 
Hole of a dark Chamber z 1 4, 
and that 4 e , is the diſtint Baſe 
of this Glaſs. 

What 


VI 


What is here ſaid of the Point 6, 
and its Repreſentation at e, may be 
underſtood of all the other Points 
in the Object, as of @ and e, each 
their Repreſentations at F and 4. 
For, according to Sir 1/aac New- 
ten's beſt Hypotheſis of Light, each 


Ray has its innate Colour, and ſo 


will repreſent it where it falls. 

2. As in a dark Chamber that 
has a Hole furniſhed with a Con- 
vex-Glaſs, if the Paper that is to 
receive the Image in the diſtinct 
Baſe, be either nigher to, or fur- 
ther from the Glaſs than its due 
Diſtance, the Repreſentation there- 
on is confuſed : For then the Radius 


Pencils do not exactly determine 


with their Apices on the Paper; but 
thoſe from one Point are mixed and 
confuſed with thoſe from the adja- 


cent Point. So in the Caſe of plain 


Viſion, 'tis requiſite that the Pen- 
cils ſhould exactly determine their 
Apices at def, on the Retina, or 
elſe Viſion is not diſtinct. 
Therefore Nature has ſo contri- 
ved the Eye, that it ſhould have a 
power of adapting itſelf in ſome 
meaſure to nigh and diſtant Ob- 
jeas ; for they require different 
Conformation of the Eye, becauſe 
the Rays proceeding from the lu- 
minous Points of nigh Objects, do 
more diverge than thoſe from more 
remote Objects. But whether this 
variety of Conformation conſiſts in 
the Cryſtalline's approaching nigh- 
er to, or removing further from the 
Retina, or in the Cryſtalline's aſ- 
ſuming a different Canyexity, ſome 
times greater, ſometimes leſs, accor- 
ing as is requiſite, is left to the Scru- 
tiny of others, and particularly the 
curious Anatomiſts. This only ma 
be ſaid, that either of theſe Meth 
will ſerve to explain the various 


henomena of the Eye: And that 


both theſe may attend each other, 
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2 iz. à leſs Convex-Cryſtalline re- 
* quires an Elongation of the Eye, 


and a more Convex-Cryſtalline re- 
quires a ſhortning thereof; as a 


more flat convex Object-Glaſs, or 


of a larger Sphere, requires a lon- 


ger Tube: And one protuberant, 
- bulging, or of a {maller Sphere, 


requires a ſhorter 'Tube. 
* 3. By the former Figure we per- 


doeive the Rays from each Point of 


the Object are all confuſed together 
on the Pupil in g þ, ſo that the Eye 
is placed in the Point of the greateſt 
Confuſion : but by means of the 
Humours and Coats thereof, each 
Cone of Rays is ſeparated, and 


brought by itſelf to determine in 


its proper Point on the Retina, 
there painting diſtinaly the vivid 
Repreſentation of the Object, which 
Repreſentation is there perceived by 
the ſenſitive Soul. 

4. We are likewiſe to obſerve, 
That the Repreſentation of the Ob- 
jet a be, on the Fund of the Eye 
Fed, is inverted : For ſo likewiſe 
it is on Paper in a dark Room; 
there being no other Way for the 
Radius Cones to enter the Eye, or 
the dark Chamber, but by their 
Axis @ o, 6 o, co, croſſing in the 
Pole o of the Cryſtalline or Glaſs. 

But how comes it to paſs, that 
the Eye receiving the Repreſentation 
of a part of an Object on that part 
of its Fund which is lowermoſt, or 
nigheſt the Centre of the Earth, per- 
ceives that part of the Object as up- 
permoſt, or fartheſt from the Centre 
of the Earth ? In auſwer to this, lèt 


us imagine that the Eye, in the Point 


V receives an Impulſe or Stroke by 


eon forwards of the lu- 


minous Axis 4 of, from the Point 
of the Object a; muſt not the viſive 
Faculty be neceſſarily directed 
Tereby to conſider the Stroke, as 


coming from the Top a, rather than 
© from the Bottom c; and conſequent- 
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ly ſhould be directed to conclude 2, 

the Repreſentation of the 'Top ? 
Therefore we, may be ſatisſy d, 

by ſuppoſing a Man ſanding on his 

Head: For here, tho' the upper 

parts of Objects are painted on the 


upper parts of the Eyes, yet the Ob- 


jecis are judged to be erect. And 
from this Poſture of a Man, the rea- 
ſon appears why we have uſed the 
Words fartheft from and nigheſt to 
the Centre of the Earth, rather than 
upper and lower; for in this Poſ- 
ture, becauſe the upper parts of the 
Objects are painted on that part of 
the Eye nigheſt the Earth, (tho 
really the upper part of the Eye) 


they are judged to be fartheſt re- 


moved from the Earth. 

What is ſaid of Erect and Re- 
verſe, may be underſtood of Sini- 
ſter and Dexter. N 

5. The Image of an ere& Ob- 
ject being repreſented on the Fund 
of the we inverted, and yet the 
ſenſitive Faculty judging the Ob- 


ject erect, it follows, that When 


the Image of an erect Object is 
painted on the Fund of the Eye 


erect, the Senſe judges that Object to 


be inverted. . 

6. The Magnitude of an Object 
is eſtimated by the Angle the Object 
ſubtends before the Eye. Thus, 
the Length of the Object à c, is eſti- 
mated by the Angle a oc fod; and 
this is called the Optick Angle. 

Whence it follows, that if the 
Eye were placed inſtead of the Glaſs 
at 4 (Fig. 2.) and abc, ore fg, 
were Objects, the Eye would per- 
ceive them of equal Bigneſs. 

The Point o, which is the Ver- 


tex of the Optick Angle, is variouſly 


aſſigned by various Authors: ſome 
placing it in the Centre of the Eye; 
others in the Vertex of the Cryſ- 
talline; others in the Vertex of the 
outward Coat or Serena of the 
Eye: but tis a Matter of no great 
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for according to the Bigneſs of this 
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| Conſequence where-ever we place it; 
plac an 


of the Eye is bigger or leſs. 
7. We perceive the Rays that 
flow from the Point & do proceed to 


- Angle ao e, the Image on the Fund ＋ 


bl 


the Eye diverging, as 6 g, bo, 66. 


And if the Object a c were infinite- 
Iy diſtant from the Eye, or fo diſtant 
rom the Eye, that the Breadth of 
the Pupil & were inſenſible in 
Compariſon to this Diſtance ; then 
the Rays bg, bo, b h, would pro- 
ceed, as if it were parallel, and fo 
fall on the Eye : In both which Ca- 
ſes, by means of the Refractions of 
the Eye, they are brought together, 
and point the Image of the Point 5 
on the Fund of the Eye at e. 
But it the diverging Rays 3 u, 
b x, (Fig. 1.) that flow from the 
Point 5, meet the Convex-Glaſs «x, 
and are thereby made to converge, 
as u, xk, and fo fall on the Eye, 


and there paſſing thxo' the Cryſtal- © 


line g , are made to converge yet 
more, as ie, 4e: here they croſs 
in the Point e, before they reach 
the Retina x t, and conſequently do 
paint thereon the Image of the Point 
3 confuſedly, for *tis planted on 
the Space t; whereas to Cauſe di- 
ftint Viſion, it ſhould only be 
ainted on a correſpondent - Point 
on the Retina. 

And this is. the Fault of their 
Eyes, who are called Myopes, pur- 
blind, or ſhort ſighted : For in them 
the Cryſtalline is too convex (as in 
Fig. 3. both the Convex-Glaſs and 
Cryſtalline joined together, make 
too great a Convexity) uniting the 
Rays before they arrive at the Re- 
tina: And therefore they are helped 
by Concave-Glaſſes, which take off 
from the too great Convexity of 
their Cryſtalline, ſome part of its 
refraftive Power: Or rather theſe 
Concaves make the Rays diverge ſo, 
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that their Cryſtalline ſhall be ſuffici- 
ent only to bring them again toge- 
ther, ſo that they be not touched, till 
they arrive at the Fund of the Eye, 

Myopes, are alſo helped by hold- 


© 


ing the Object very near; for then 
the Rays that fall on their Eye from 


any fingle Point, do more diverge 
than 7 the Eye is farther from 
the Point, and conſequently their 
too convex Cryſtalline doth but 


ſuffice to bring them together on 


the Retina. 

8. On the contrary, the Eyes of 
old Men have their Cryſtalline too 
flat (as Fig. 4.) and cannot correct 
the Divergence of the Rays 6 u, bk, 
to make — between the Retina 


t, but beyond the Eye at e. 


Wherefore for their Help it is re- 


| oY they add the adventitious 


nvexity of a Glaſs, that both it 
and the Cryſtalline together, may 
be ſufficient to unite the Rays Juſt 
at the Retina, And from hence it 
appears, that Spectacles help old 
Men, not by magnifying an Object, 
but by making its Appearance di- 
ſtint ; for old Men cannot read the 
largeſt Print without Spectacles, 
and yet with Spectacles they read 


the ſmalleſt; tho' theſe with Spec- 


tacles do not appear ſo large as 
thoſe without 8 cles. 


9. What is ſaid of the confuſed . 
or diſtin Repreſentation of a Point 


in the Object, may be underſtood 
of the confuſed or diſtin Repre- 


' ſentation of the whole Object; at 


leaſt for thoſe Parts that lie pretty 
nigh adjacent to that Point that 1s 
looked at. For here we do not ſee 
a Point, in the ſtrict Senſe of the 
Mathematicians, but in a phyſical 
Senſe, for the ſmalleſt Part imagi- 
nable; and the whole Object con- 
fiſting of ſuch Points, what is ſhewn 
of one Point, may be underſtood 
of every Point in the Object. 
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Diſtin&t Viſioa is cauſed when 
the Pencils of Rays from each Point 
of an Object do accurately deter- 
mine in correſpondent Points of the 
Image on the Retina. 
Confuſed Viſion is cauſed when 
* theſe Pencils intermix one with a- 
nother. | h 
Clear Viſion is cauſed by a great 
a of Rays in the ſame Pen- 
cil illuminating the correſpondent 
Point of the Image ſtrongly and 
be, 17 
Faint Viſion is when a few Rays 
make up one Pencil; and tho' this 
may be diſtin, yet 'tis dark and ob- 
ſcure ; at leaſt not ſo bright and 
ſtrong, as if more Rays concurred. 
Viſitation : Epidemical and Peſti- 
lential Diſeaſes, are by ſome thus 
called, from a Suppoſition of their 
being ſent immediately from Hea- 
ven, as a Token of divine Wrath. 
Viſual Point, is in the Horizontal 
Line, wherein all the ocular Rays 
unite; as when a Perſon ſtands in a 
ſtrait long Gallery, wherein look- 
ing forward, the Sides, Floor, and 
Cieling ſeem united, and touch one 
another in a Point or common 
Viſual Rays. See Rays. 
Vita, Li e 
Lge fa every Thing having 
\ Vital Faculty, is that whereby the 


and Arteries beat, and keep 
on the due Motion of the Blood. 


Thi is abſolutely neceſſary to the 
Fn Ru of Life. 


Vitrification, is changing any 
9 into Glaſs. TY 
tvaporous, from wivus, alive, 


and pario, to bring forth; are all 
ſuch Creatures as bring forth their 
Young living 1 e 
Uceration, and. 

Ulcus, is a preternatural Di 


5 Matter of various kinds from any | 
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Part, from a Solution or a Diſconti- 


EF | muity of Texture. 


Naa, called alſo ſometimes Fo- 
eile Majus, and Cabitus, is a long 
and hard Bone, with a Cavity in its 
middle; it lies on the inſide of the 
- Fore-Arm, reaching from the El- 

bow to the Wriſt. Teis big at its up- 
1 and grows ſmaller to its 
. tower End. At its upper it has two 

Proceſſes, which are received into 
the fore and hind Sinus's of the Ex- 
tremity of the Humerus. The fore- 
moſt Proceſs is ſmall and ſhort. 
The hindmoſt, called 'Oxizparey, is 
bigger and longer: It ſtays the Fore- 
Arm when it comes to a ſtreight 
Line with the Arm. Betwixt theſe 
Proceſſes, it has a ſemi-circular Sinus, 
which receives the inner Protube- 
rance of the lower End of the Hu- 
22ers, upon which we bend and 
extend our Fore-Arm. And alon 
the middle of that there runs a final 
| Ridge, by which this Bone is arti- 
\ Culated- to the Humeras by Gingly- 
as. Had the Articulation here 
been at Aribrodia, the Joint muſt 
Have been much weaker, but the 
Hand could have received no more 
Motion from it than it has now from 
the Shoulder. 

The Inſide of this upper End has 
- a ſmall Sina, which receives the 
_ Circumference of the round Head 
of the Radius. Its lower Extremi- 
ty, which is round and ſmall, is 
received into a Sizzs in the lower 
end of the Radius; and upon this 
Extremity it has a ſhort and ſmall 
Proceſs, from which the Ligaments 
Which tie it to the Bones of the 
Wriſt ariſe. This Proceſs ſerves 
to keep the Bones of the Wriſt in 
their Place. _ 

Unbilicus, is properly the Navel ; 
which is a Collection of Veſſels 
wrapped up ini a Production of the 
Cherion and Ammon, which is 
generally about à Foot and a half 
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RK 
long, that the Motion of the Fætus 
might not pull the Placenta from 
the Womb. 

Umbelliferous Plants, are ſuch as 
have their Tops branched and 
ſpread out like an Umbrella, on each 
little Subdiviſion of which there is 

rowing a {mall Flower ; as Fennel, 

ill, Sc. and the Tops of theſe are 
called Umbels by ſome Writers, 

Unguis, a Nail, which ſee. 

Unguis Os. Sce Maxilla Su perior 

Uniform Motion. See Equable Mo- 
tron. | 

Voice. See Larynx. | 

Vola, is the Palm of the Hand. 

Volatility. See Sublimation. 

Volkoulus. See Iliac Paſſion. 

Vomer Os. See Maxilla & W 

Vomica Pulmonum, is uſed indif- 
ferently for a Polypus, or any Col- 
lection of foreign Matter in the 
Lungs ; but in ſtrictneſs ſignifies an 
Ulcer therein, which diſcharges a 
concreted Matter ; ſometimes mix- 
ed with Blood from a Corroſion of 
the Veſſels. 

Vomitorium, the ſame as Emeticł. 
 Urachus. See Fartus. _ 

Urent, any thing that is hot and 
burning, from uro, to burn. 

| Ureters, are two long and ſmall 
Canals, which come from the Ba- 
ſon of the Kidneys, one on each fide, 
They lie between the Doubling of 
the Peritoneum, and deſcending in 
the form of an &, they pierce the 
Bladder near its Neck, where they. 
run firſt ſome Space betwixt its 
Coats, and then they open in its 
Cavity. They are compoled of three 
Coats: The firſt is from the Peri- 
tonæum: The ſecond is made of 
{mall oblique muſcular Fibres : and 
the third, which 1s very ſenſible, has 
ſeveral ſmall Glands, which ſeparate 
a flimy Liquor to defend it againſt 
the Acrimony of the Urine. The 


'neighbouring Parts furniſh them 


with Blood · veſſels, and their Nerves 
cen 


WA 
come from the Intercoſtals, and 
- from the Vertebræ of the Loins. 
Their Cavity is ſometimes contrac- 
ted in three or four Places, eſpecial- 
ly towards the Bladder. Such as are 
ſubje& ro the Gravel, and given to 
exceflive Drinking, have them 
ſometime ſo much dilated, that one 
may put the End of one's little Fin- 
gerinto them. 'Their Uſe is to car- 
ry the Urine from the Kidneys to 
the Bladder : And their Obſtructi- 
on cauſes a Suppreſſion of Urine. 

Urethra, is a Pipe along the un- 
der Side of the Corpora Cawvernoſa, 
which 1s about 12 or 13 Inches long, 
beginning at the Neck of the Radl. 
der, from which. it receives the U- 
rine; and bending to the lower Part 
of the Os Pubis, it turns up to the 
Roots of the Corpora Cavernoſa, and 
is continued to the end of the Vard. 
The Sides of this Pipe are compoſed 
of two Membranes, and a middle 
ſpungy Subſtance like that of the 
Corpora Cavernoſa, except at the 
Erid which joins the Neck of the 
Bladder, where the Diſtance between 
the Membranes is ſmall, and filled 
up with a thin and red glandulous 
Subſtance, whoſe excretory Ducts 
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into the Pipe a mucilaginous Li- 


pr to Men. 


rethra, ſo called from its Olkice, to 
convey the | 1 


Urine, which is that Part of the 


Blood that waſhes off by the Kid- 


nies. 


And, 


Urinous, is any thin reſembling | 
Urine, in its moſt ſenſible Qualities, * _- 


as Saltneſs, Smell, c. 


Uterine Medicines, are thoſe which + 


tend to promote the natural Diſ- 
charges of that Part, or ſuch as are 


yy principally to affect it. 
terus, the Womb, See Gene- 


ration Parts of, proper to Women. 
Urea MIS DR, 
See Eye. 


Lea Tunica. 


Vulneraria, from Vulmus, 4 


Wound, are healing Medicines 3 
the ſame as Traumatich, which ſee. 
Vulva, See Generation Parts af; 
proper to Women. eh 
Vulva Cerebri, an obl Fur- 
row in the Brain, ſo called from its 
Likeneſs in Figure to the Vulva. 
Uvula. See Mouth. - | 


Aking. See Narecoticks, 
Water, which the Chy- 
miſts call Phlegm, is the fourth of 
the five Chemical Principles, and 
one of the Paſſive ones. Tis ne- 
ver drawn pure and unmixed, which 
makes it a little more deterſive than 
common Water. 'This Principle 
probably contributes much to the 
Growth of Bodies, in that it both 
renders and keeps the active Prin- 
Gps fluid; ſo that they are capa- 
ble of being convey*d by Circula- 
tion into the Pores of the mix'd ; 


and alſo, becauſe it tempers their 


» 


exorbitant Motion, and keeps them 
together, ſo that they are not ſo 
enſily and ſoon diffipated, In all 
ſuch Bodies whoſe active Subſtances 


are joined and united pretty cloſely « - 


together, as in common Salt, 'Tar- 
tar, all Plants that are not odorife- 


rous, and in many animal Bodies, 


this · Principle is the firſt that comes 
in Diſtillation. But when Water is 
mixed with volatile Salts, or with the 
Spirit of Wine, or is in odorife- 
rous Mixtures, then the volatile Par- 
ticles, will rife and come away firſt, 

Sir Jaac Newton,” defines Water 


(when | | 


quor. See Generation Parts | e 


rinaria Fiftula, the ſame as v. 855 
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Tafte ; and it feems to conſiſt of 
fall, ſmooth, hard, porous, ſpheri- 
eal Particles, of equal Diameters, and 


- of equal ſpecifick Gravities, as Dr. 
--Gheyze oblerves ; and alſo that there 


are between them Spaces ſo large, 
and ranged in ſuch a Manner, as to 
be pervious on all Sides. Their 
Szroothreſs accounts for their ſliding 


_ cafily over one another's Surfaces : 


Their Sphericity keeps them alſo 


from touching one another in more 
Points than one ; and by both theſe 
their Frictions in ſliding over one 
another, is render'd the leaſt poſ- 
Able. Their Hardueſi accounts for 
the Hrcompreſſibility of Water, when 
tis free from the Intermixture of 
Air. The Poroſity of Water is ſo 
very great, that there is at leaſt 
forty times as much Space as Matter 
in it, for Water is nineteen times 


ſpecifically lighter than Gold, and 


- conſequently rarer in the fame Pro- 


3 But Gold will by Preſſure 
Water paſs thro' its Pores, and 


therefore may be ſuppoſed to have 


fat leaſt) more Pores than ſolid 


Parts. Now tis this great Poroſity 


of Water, that accounts for its dif- 
ferent ſpeciſick Gravity, in compa- 
riſon of Mercury or other Fluids, 
and alſo why it is more eaſily con- 
creted into a ſolid Form, by ad- 
ventitious Matter in Freezing, than 
other Fluids are. Dr. Cheyne ob- 
ſerves rightly, that the Quantity 
of Water on this Side our Globe doth 
daily decreaſe, ſome Part thereof 
being every Day turned into Animal, 
Vegetable, Metalline or Mineral 

ſtances ; which are not eaſily diſ- 


- ſolved again into their component 
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Parts: For ſeparate a few Particles 
of any Fluid, and faſten them to a 
ſolid Body, or keep them aſunder 


one from another, and they are no 


1 more fluid TT to produce Fluidity, 
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(476) 
pure) to be a very fluid Salt ; a conſiderable Number of ſuch Par- 
volatile, 220 void of all Savour or 


WI 


ticles is required. (See Huidity.) Moſt 
of the Liquors, we know, are form- 
ed by the Coheſion of Particles of 
different Figures, Magnitudes Gra- 
vities, and attractive Powers, (ſee 
Attraction and Particles, ſwimming 
in pure Water, or an aqueous Fluid; 
which ſeems to be the common Ba- 
ſis of all. And the only Reaſon why 
there are ſo many Sorts of Water dif- 
fering from one another by different 
Properties, certainly is, that here 
the Corpuſcles of Salts and Minerals, 
with which that Element is impreg- 
nated, are equally various. Wine is 
only Water, impregnated with Par- 
ticles of Grapes, and Beer with Par- 
ticles of Barley. All Spirits ſeem to 
be nothing but Water, ſaturated 
with ſaline or ſulphureous Particles. 
And all Liquors are more or leſs flu- 
id, according to the greater or ſmal- 
ler Coheſion of the Particles, which 
ſwim in the aqueous Fluid: and there 
is hardly any Fluid without this Co- 
heſion of Particles, not even pure 
Water itſelf, as is apparent from 
the Bubbles Which ſometimes will 
ſtand on its Surface, as well as on 
that of Spirits and other Liquors. 

For the Preſſure of Water, and 
its Effects of Bathing, ſee Baths. 
And concerning medicinal Waters, 
ſee alſo Baths, and Balnea. 

Web. See Fin and Web, 

Weight. See Gravity. 

White Line. See Linea Albg. | 
Wind, is defined to be the Stream 
or Current of the Air; and where 
ſuch Current is perpetual and fixed 
in its Courſe, tis neceſſary that it 
proceed from a permanent uninter- 
mitting Cauſe. Wherefore ſome 
have been inclined to propoſe the 
diurnal Rotation of the Earth upon 
its Axis, by which, as the Globe 
turns Eaftwards, the looſe and fluid 
Particles of the Air, being ſo ex- 
ceeding light as they be, are left be- 

2 do "# * r 0 R a 


way 


hind, ſo that in reſpect of the Earth's 


Surface, they move Weſtwards, and 


become a conſtant Eaſterly Wind. 
This Opinion ſeems confirmed, in 
that theſe Winds are found only 
near the Eguinodtial, in thoſe Pa- 
rallels of Latitude, where the diur- 
nal Motion is ſwifteſt: But the con- 
ſtant Calms in the Atlantick Sea, 
near the Eguator, the Weſterly 
Winds near the Coaſt of Guinea, 
and the periodical Weſterly Mon- 
ſeons under the e e in the 
Tudian Seas, ſeemingly declare the 
Inſufficiency of that Hypotheſis. 
Beſides, the Air being kept to the 
Earth by the Principle of Gravity, 
would in Time acquire the ſame 
Degree of Velocity, that the Earth's 
Surface moves with, as well in re- 
ſpect of the diurnal Rotation, as of 
the annual about the Sun, which is 
about zo times ſwifter. It remains 
therefore to ſubſtitute ſome other 
Cauſe, capable of producing a like 
conſtant Effect, not liable to the 
ſame Objections, but agreeable to 
the known Properties of the Ele- 
ments of Air and Water, and the 
Laws of the Motion of fluid Bodies. 
Such an one is the Action of the Sun's 
Beams upon the Air and Water, as 
he paſſes every Day over the Oceans, 
conſider d together with the Nature 
of the Soil, and the Situation of the 
adjoining Continents. Therefore, 
according to the Laws of Szaticks, 


the Air, which is leſs rarefy' d or ex- 


panded by Heat, and conſequently 
more ponderous, muſt have a Mo- 
tion round thoſe Parts thereof, 
Which are more rarify'd, and lefs 
ponderous, to bring it to an /Zgui- 
librium ; alſo the Preſence of the 
Sun continually ſhifting to the Weft- 
ward, that part towards which the 
Air tends, by reaſon of the Rare- 


faction made by his greateſt Meridi- 
an Heat, is with him carry d Weit- 
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ward and conſequently the tendency 
of the whole * of the lower Ar 
is that Way, Thus a general Eat 
Wind is 3 which being im- 
preſſed upon all the Air of a vat” 
Ocean, the Parts impel one the . 
ther, and ſo keep moving till the 
next Return of the Sun, whereby o 
much of the Motion as was loſt, is ” 
again reſtor d; and thus the Baſter- 
ly Wind is made perpetual. From 
the ſame Principle it follows, that” 
this Eafterly Wind ſhould on the” 
North- ſide of the Equator be t 
the Northwards of the Eaſt, and in 
South Latitudes to the Southwards 
thereof; for near the Line the A 
is much more rarefy'd than at a grea- 
ter Diſtance from it; becauſe the un 
15 twice in a Year vertical there, and 
at no time diſtant above 23 De- 
4 At ing Diſtance the 
eat being as the Sign of the An 
of n is bur Bede ſhort 7 
that of the perpendicular Ray. 
Whereas under the Tropicks, the* * 
the Sun ſtay long vertical, yet he is 
a long time pros, off; which is 
a kind of Winter, wherein the Air 
ſo cools, as that the Summer Heat 
cannot warm it to the ſame Degree 
with that under the Pater, 
Wherefore the Air towards the - 
Northward and Southward being 
leſs rarefy d than that in the middle,” 
it follows, that from both Sides it 
ought to tend towards the Equater. 
This Motion compounded with the® 
former Eaſterly Wind, anfwers all” 
the Phænomena of the general Trade- 
Winds; which, if the whole 8 
face of the Globe were Sea, would 
undoubtedly blow: all round the” 
World, as they are found te do ig 
the A:/antick and Ethiotick Oe 
But ſeeing that ſo great Continents* 


do interpoſe and break the C 
tinuity of the Oceans, regard mui; 
be had to the Nature of the 80% 
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ma the Poſition of t in a continual Stream, as faſt as it 
tains,” Which are the two principal 
— Cauſes of the ſeveral Variations of 
= the Wind from the former general 


; Rule; for if a Country lying near 
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being placed in the Middle, 
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the high Moun- 


the Fun, prove to be flat, ſandy, 


and low Land, ſuch as the Deſarts 
> oELibe are uſually reported to be, 

the Heat occaſioned by the Re- 
> Hexions of the Sun's Beams, and 
te Retention thereof in the Sand, 


is incredible to thoſe that have not 


felt it whereby the Air being ex- 


y rarefy'd, it is neceſſary 


5 | that this cooler and more denſe Air 


Mond run thitherwards to reſtore 
the Equilibrium : This is ſuppoſed 
tobe the Cauſe, why nearthe Coaſt 


of Bainea the Wind always ſets in 


upon the Land, blowing Weſterly 


nſtead of Eafterly, there being ſut- 
int Reaſon to believe, that the 
-— ankand Parts of Africa are prodigi- 
—oully hot, fince the northern Bor- 
lers thereof were ſo intemperate, 


as to give the Ancients Cauſe to 


gonclude, That all beyond the o- 
was made uninhabitable by 
— Fat of Heat. From the ſame 
ie it happens, that there are ſo 
= conſtant Calms in that Part of the 


called the Reins ; for this 


between the weſterly Winds blow- 
nz on the Coaſt of Guinea, and 


£ the-Eafterly 'Trade-winds blowing 


= tothe Weltwards thereof, the Ten- 
Kir here is indifferent 
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boch; and the Weight of 
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She-mcumbent Atmoſphere, being 
by the continual contra- 
blowing from hence, is 


chat the Air here holds 
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ot de copwus Vapour it receives, 
but lets at fall in fo frequent Rains. 
Butasthecoo! and denſe Air, by rea- 
ſor ofits greater Gravity, preſſes up- 


and rarefy'd, *tis demon- 


later muſt aſcend, from the South-Weſt. I hat 
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rarefies ; and that being aſcended, it 


. muſt ere itſelf to preſerve the 


Azguilibrium; that is, by a contrary 
Current the upper Air muſt move 
from thoſe Parts where the greateſt 
Heat is; ſo by a kind of Circula- 
tion, the North-Eaſt Trade-wind 
below, will be attended with a 
South-Weſterly above, and the 
South-Eafterly and North Weſt 
Wind above. That this is more than 
a bare Conjecture, the almoſt inſtan- 
taneous Change of the Wind to the 
oppoſite Point, which is frequently 
found in paſling the Limits of the 
Trade-winds, ſeems to aſſure us; 
but that which above all confirms 
this Hy potheſis, is the Phenomenon of 
the Monſoons by this Means moſt eaſi- 
ly ſolv'd, and without it hardly ex- 
plicable. Suppoſing therefore ſuch 
a Circulation as above, tis to be con- 
ſidered, that to the Northward of 
the Indian Ocean, there is every 
where Land within the uſual Limits 
of the Latitude of 30, viz. Arabia, 
Perſia, India, &c, which for the 
ſame Reaſon, as the Mediterranean 
Parts of Africa, are ſubject to un- 
{ufferable Heats, when the Sun 1s to 
the North, paſſing nearly vertical; 
but yet are temperate enough when 
the Sun is remov'd towards the o- 
ther Tropick, becauſe a Ridge of 
Mountains at ſome Diſtances within 
the Land, ſaid to be frequently in 
Winter covered with Snow, over 
which the Air, as it paſſes, muſt 
needs be much chill'd. Hence it 
comes to paſs, that the Air coming 
according to the general Rule, out 
of the North-eaft in the Indian Sea, 
is ſometimes hotter, ſometimes cold- 
er, than that which by this Circula- 
tion 15 returned out of the South- 
Weſt ; and by conſequence ſome- 
times the under Current, or Wind, 
is from the North-Eaſt, ſometimes 
this 
has 
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the Times wherein theſe Winds 
ſet in, wiz, in April, when the Sun 
begins to warm thoſe Countries to 
the North, — 8 7 
bows begin, and blow durin e 
1 till Oαober; when = Sun 
being retired, and all Things grow- 
ing cooler Northward, and the 
Heat increaſing to the South, the 
North-Eaſt enter and blow all the 
Winter till April again. And it is 
undoubtedly from the ſame Prin- 
ciple, that to the Southward of the 
2 quator, in part of the Indian O- 
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ceed the South-Eaſt, when the Sun 


draws near the Tropick of Capricorn... | 


See Tide. | 
Wolf, is a Word vulgarly uſed 
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expreſs the Cancer in the Breaſt ©. 


which ſome are inclined to fancy a 
living Creature like the voraciom 
Animal of the ſame Nature. But 


Phyſicians uſe the Word /upus, ⁰ 
ſignify that kind of malignant, cans. 


cerous, or phagedznic Ulcer, which 
like a hungry. Wolf eats away the 
Fleſh around it. Ike 


Wriſt. See Carpus. 


5. U ; 2 N i 
Xiphoides, the ſame as Enfiformit 


Craſia, Engaoic, ſtrickly ſigni- 
X — 83 or any 
criſpy, for want of Moiſture; an 
is therefore uſed for a Species of 
the Alopecia, when the Hair falls 
off for want of due Nouriſhment. 
gu likewiſe, 1 

erodes, Enpwdng, expreſſes any 
Tumour des with the Pro- 
perty of Drynels ; and, 

Zeropthalmia, E&ngo@lanuia, is 

a Lifpituda ficca ; where the Eye- 

Lids turn out red and dry, and fo 

of many other Things from the 

| ſame Foundation. | 

Aiphia, ᷑ipiag or £:0%, Enfis, a 

Sword ; whence ſome Parts having 

reſemblance thereunto are com- 
pounded ; as, | 


Ard. See Generation Parts of, 
proper to Men, Job 
Terva, is by ſome uſed for the 


Cartilago; which ſee. | 
Hlo-aloes, is the Aloes-Wood, 
called alſo Agillochum, from EU 


Lignnm , whence it is alſo com- 
many other Things 3 


pounded with 
as the 
e ee 

 Aylo Cinnamomum, and 

ylo-Guaiacum, are the W 


* * 
* 


of the Balſam- Tree, Cinnamon, and” 


Guaiacum. 


An, Sur, the ſame as ovy, is 
unded with various Words 
at Pleaſure ; as cum, with, when 


com 


changed into con, is in many La- 
tin Compounds; particular Inſtan- 


ces of which are needleſs to recite 
here. ; 


Erin Er & . e E r S S re he 


Contrayerva, a Root now much in 
Eſteem 
lities. 


for jts alexipharmick Qua- 
Z. Zac 


Sarccharim, Sugar. 
Tafran or 


0 8 
common to chat Part, and vulgarly 
called the Shingles. 
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Accharum, and. according to 
ſome Juccbarum, was the an. 
tient Name of what F now write 


: 


| 
Fan, ſignifies any 


ins of a yellow Colour, and an- 


—wently for that | Reaſon applied 
-——=Ehiefy toOchre ; but it now obtains 


Only in the Crocus, which we write 


commonly in Eng1i/þ Saffron. 


Zaſera, is a mineral Subilance, 


= of the Nature of Biſmuth, uſed to 
30 2 Glaſs of a blue Colour; and 
pur the glazing of Earthen Veſſels. 


Zibelbum, is what is now com- 


f monly wrote (beim, Civet. 


AAinct, is a metallick Marcaſite, 


Which ſome alſo call Spe/tcr. 


Ziziphe, is the fame as the Jujeb, 


the Fruit of the Ziviph-Tree. 


— Zone : In what Senſe the Ailro- 
nomers uſe it concerns us not here; 
hut ſome phyſical Writers, from its 
e of a Belt, have 
apply d it to the Waſte; and ſome 
ies of the Herprs moit 


Zouganta, ſigniſies the Generation 


of 2 perfect living Fetus, from 
dos Animal, and you gaituwa. 
= Zca/oria, | Zoology, from (uu, 


15 


Animal, and xiyoO-, Sermo, Diſ. 
courſe; is any I reatiſe upon living 
Creatures, and is moſt commonly 
applied to that part of the Materia 
Medica, which is ſupplicd from 
Animals. -_- 

Lootomy, from Coo, Animal, an 
Animal, and Ti, / ſeco, to cut; 
is the Diſſection of living Creatures, 
in Anatomy. | 


P 


Zygoma, the ſame as Os Mali, 
or Jugale. See Cranium. ED) 

L.ygomaticus Mujcalus, is a Muſcle 
that comes from the Zygama, and 
paſting obliquely, is inſerted near 


the Angle of the Lips. It helps to 


draw the Lips obliquely to a Side. 
Zygomalicus Prucgſſus: Both the 
former are derived from &,, Ju- 
gum, a Yoke, See Maxilla Superior, 
and Cranium. 
Zythogala, Cubeyaza, is Beer and 
Milk, which together makes what 
we commonly call Peſet- Drin; a 
Term oſien to be met with in Sy- 


denham. 


ZZ ; the Antients ſignified Myrrhe 
by thefe two Lettcrs, from Fabrn, 
a Name for it common amongſt 
them but, the late Writers ute 
them only for the Zinziber, Gin- 
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